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rations  be^un  by  his  father,  for  the  reduction  of  Ant  J.C. 
Eg\'pt.   He  also  confirmed  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  '^^^ 
all  the  privileges  granted  them  by  his  tathcr,  and 
particularly  that  which  assigned  them  the  tribute  of 
Samaria,  for  the  supplying  them  with  victims  for  the 
service  of  the  temple  of  God. 

"  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  march(|^  A.M. 
*crainst  the  Egyptians,  and  bavinir  defeated  and  su^> 

»  HiCrocl.  1.  vii.  c.  5.    Joseph,  Antiq.  1.  xi.  c  5. 
^  Herod.  L  vii.  c.  7. 
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Xeixes.  dued  those  rebels,  he  made  the  yoke  of  then' subjec- 
tion more  heavy;  then  giving  the  government  of 
that  province  to  his  brother  Achaemenes,  he  returned 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  to  Susa. 

Herodotus,  the  famous  historian,  was  born  this 
same  year  at  Halicarnassus  in  Caria.  For  he  was 
fifty-three  years  old  when  the  Peloponnesian  war 
first  began. 

^  Xerxes,  puffed  up  with  his  success  against  the 
Egyptians,  determined  to  make  war  against  the  Gre- 
cians, (lie*  did  not  intend,  he  said,  to  buy  the  figs 
of  Attica,  which  were  very  excellent,  any  longer, 
because  he  would  eat  no  more  of  them  till  he  was 
master  of  the  country.)  But  before  he  engaged  in 
an  enterprise  of  that  importance,  he  thought  proper 
to  assemble  his  council,  and  take  the  advice  of  all  the 
greatest  and  most  illustrious  persons  of  his  court. 
He  laid  l)efore  them  the  design  he  had  of  making 
war  against  Greece,  and  acquainted  them  with  his 
motives  ;  which  were,  the  desire  of  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors,  who  had  all  of  them  dis- 
tinguished their  names  and  reigns  by  noble  enter- 
prises ;  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  revenge  the 
insolence  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  presumed  to 
fall  upon  Sardis,  and  reduce  it  to  ashes ;  the  neces- 
sity he  was  under,  to  avenge  the  disgrace  his  country 
had  received  at  the  battle  of  Marathon;  and  the 
prospect  of  the  great  advantages  that  might  be  reaped 
from  this  war,  which  would  be  attended  with  the 
conquest  of  Europe,  the  most  rich  and  fertile  coun- 
try in  the  universe.  He  added  farther,  that  this  war 
had  been  resolved  on  by  his  father  Darius,  and  con- 
sequently that  he  only  followed  and  executed  his  in- 
tentions ;  he  concluded  with  promising  ample  rewards 
to  those  who  should  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
valour  in  the  expedition. 

Mardonius,  the  same  person  that  had  been  so 
uasuccessful  in  Darius's  reign,  grown  neither  wiser, 

•  Aul.  Gel.  I.  XV.  c.  23.  Herod.  I.  vii.  c.  8, — 1 8. 

*  Piut.  in  Apoph,  p.  173. 
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nor  less  ambititRis  by  liis  ill  success,  and  extremely  Xe 
anxious  to  obtain  the  coniuiand  of  the  aniiy,  was 
ti)e  tirst  who  trave  his  opinion.  He  bes^an  by  extol- 
ling Xerxes  above  all  the  kinors  that  had  i^one  betbi  c 
or  should  succeed  him.  He  endeavoured  to  shew 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  avenn;ing  the  dishonour 
done  to  the  Persian  name  :  He  disparaged  the  (rre- 
cians,  and  represented  them  as  a  cowardly,  timorous 
people,  ^vithout  courage,  >\  ilhout  forces,  or  experi- 
ence in  war.  1  or  a  proof  of  what  he  said,  he  men- 
tioned his  own  conquest  of  Macedonia,  which  he 
exas'ieratcd  in  a  vei^vain  and  ostentatious  manner, 
as  if  tliat  people  had  submitted  to  him  without  any 
resistiince.  He  presumed  even  to  affirm,  that  not 
any  of  the  (irecian  nations  v.ould  venture  to  come 
out  against  Xerxes,  who  would  march  with  all  the 
forces  of  Asia ;  and  that  if  they  had  the  temerity  to 
present  themselves  before  him,  they  M  ould  learn  to 
their  cost,  that  the  Persians  were  the  bravest  and 
most  warlike  nation  in  the  M  orld. 

The  rest  of  the  council,  percGi\  ing  that  this  flatter- 
ing discourse  extremely  pleased  the  king,  were  afraid 
to  contradict  it,  and  all  kept  silence.  This  was  al- 
most an  unavoidable  consequence  of  Xerxes  s  njan- 
ner  of  {proceeding.  A  wise"  prince,  when  he  proposes 
an  affair  in  council,  and  reallv  desires  that  every  one 
should  speak  his  true  sentiments,  is  extremely  care- 
ful to  conceal  his  own  opinion,  that  he  may  put  no 
constraint  upon  that  of  others,  but  leave  them  en- 
tirely at  liberty.  Xerxes,  on  the  contrary,  had 
openly  discovered  his  own  inclination,  or  rather  re- 
solution to  undertake  the  war.  When  a  prince  acts 
in  this  manner,  he  will  ahvays  find  artful  flatterers, 
who,  being  eager  to  insinuate  themselves  and  to 
please,  and  ever  ready  to  comply  with  his  passions, 
will  not  fail  to  second  his  opinion  with  specious  and 
plausible  reasons  ;  w  hilst  those  that  v.  ould  be  capable 
of  giving  good  counsel  are  restrained  by  fern';  there 
being  vei^y  few  courtiers  who  love  their  prince  well 
«nough,  and  have  sufficient  courage  to  vrnt'ire  lo 
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Xcixcs.  dl?plcasc  him,  by  disputing  what  they  know  ta  be 
his  tasle  or  opinion. 

Ti  e  cxces.^ivc  }>raises  given  by  IMardonius  to 
Xerxes,  ^vhich  arc  the  usual  language  of  flatterers, 
ought  to  have  made  the  king  distrust  him,  and  ap- 
prehend, that  under  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  his 
glory,  that  nobleman  endeavoured  to  cloak  his  own 
ambition,  and  the  violent  desire  he  had  toconunand 
tlie  armv.  But  these  sweet  and  flattering  words, 
which  glide  like  a  serpent  under  flowers,  are  so  far 
from  displeasing  princes,  that  they  captivate  and 
ciiarm  them.  They  do  not  consider  that  men  flatter 
and  praise  tiiem,  because  they  believe  them  weak 
and  vain  enough  to  sutfer  themselves  to  be  deceived 
by  commendations,  that  bear  no  proportion  to  their 
merit  and  actions. 

This  behaviour  of  the  king  made  the  whole  coun- 
cil mute.    In  this  general  silence,  Artabanes^  the 
king  s  uncle,  a  prince  very  venerable  for  his  age  and 
prudence,  had  the  courage  to  make  the  following 
speech.    "  Permit  me,  great  prince,"  says  he,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Xerxes,  "  to  deliver  my  sentiments 
to  vou  on  this  occasion  with  a  libeity  suitable  to 
my  age  and  to  your  interest.  M'hen  Darius,  your 
father,  and  n:iy  brother,  flrst  thought  of  mak-itig 
war  against  tlie  Scytliians,  I  used  all  my  endea- 
"  vours  to  divert  him  h'om  it.    I  need  not  tell  you 
"  what  that  enterprise  cost,  or  what  v,  as  the  success 
"  of  it.    The  people  you  are  going  to  attack  are  in- 
finitely  more  formidable  than  the  Scythians.  The 
"  Grecians  are  esteemed  the  very  best  troops  in  the 
w  orld,  either  by  land  or  sea.    If  the  Athenians 
alone  could  del-jat  the  numerous  army  commanded 
*'  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  what  ought  we  to  ex- 
pect  tVom  all  the  states  of  Greece  united  together? 
"  You  design  to  jmss  from  Asia  into  Europe,  by  lay- 
in2  a  bridge  over  the  sea.  And  what  will  become 
"  of  as,  if  the  Athenians,  proving  victorious,  should 
^'  advance  to  this  bridge  vvith  their  fleet,  and  break 
it  down}  I  still  tremble  when  I  consider,  that  ia 
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tiie  Scythian  oxpc«:ition,       VA'h  of  tlie  hhrx  your  Xerxes, 
father,  and  tlu^  safety  of  all  hi^  aniiy,  were  re  duced 
to  depend  upon  the  fidehly  of  one  single  man ; 
and  that  if  lly^rt'iieus  tiic  Milesian  had,  in  conii^li- 
"  anee  w  ith  the  urgent  suLigesiions  made  to  liim,  eon- 
sented  to  break  down  the  bridge  w.hich  had  been 
"  laid  over  the  Danube, the  Per- i.in  empire  had  been 
"  entirely  ruined.    Do  not  expose  your-elf,  ^ir,  to 
"  the  like  ddn::er,  especiallv  since  you  are  not  ob- 
li^ed  to  do  it.    Takv?  tJme  at  least  to  r.fljct  uj)on 
*^  it.    When  we  have  matiuely  deliberated  upon  an 
"  afiair,  whatever  happens  to  be  tiie  success  of  it, 
we  have  notliing  to  impute  to  ourselves.  I'reci- 
'*  pitation,  besides  its  bein^  iirjprudent,  is  almost  al- 
"  wavr  unfortunate,  and  aticnded  witli  fatal  conse- 
quences.    Above  all,  do  not  suffer  you;  . self,  great 
prinet,  to  be  dazzled  with  the  vain  splendour  of 
imaginarv  glorv,  or  with  the  pompous  appear- 
anee  of  your  troops.    The  ihghest  and  most  lofty 
trees  have  the  most  reason  to  dread  the  thunder. 
"  As  (lod  alone  is  truly  great,  he  is  an  enemy  to 
*pride,  and  takes  pleasure  in  humbling  every 
thing  that  exalteth  itself :  And  very  often  tiie  most 
*^  nuuierous  armies  fly  before  an  handh.il  of  meii, 
because  he  inspires  the  one  widi  courage,  and 
"  scatters  terror  among  the  others." 

Artabanes,  after  hav  ing  spoken  thus  to  the  king, 
turned  himself  towards  ?^lardonius,  and  reproached 
him  with  his  want  of  sincerity  or  judgment,  in 
giving  the  king  a  notion  of  tlie  Grecians  so  directly 
contrary  to  trutii ;  and  shewed  huw  extremely  lie 
uas  to  blame  for  desiring  rashly  to  engage  the  na- 
tion in  a  war,  which  nothing  but  his  own  \'iews  of 
interest  and  ambition  could  tempt  him  to  advise. 
"  If  a  war  be  resolved  upon,"  added  he,  "  let  tho 
king,  whose  life  is  dear  to  us  all,  remain  in  Persia  : 
And  do  you,  since  you  so  Lr.lently  desire  it, 
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march  at  the  head  of  the  most  numerous  army 
"  that  can  be  assembled.  In  the  meantime,  let 
your  children  and  mine  be  given  up  as  a  pledge, 
to  ans^ver  for  the  success  of  the  war.  If  the 
"  issue  of  it  be  favourable,  I  consent  that  mine  be 
"  put  to  death  ^ :  But  if  it  proves  otherwise,  as  I 
"  well  foresee  it  will,  then  I  desire  that  your  chil- 
"  dren,  and  you  yourself,  on  your  return,  may  be 
"  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  you  deserve,  for  the 
"  rash  counsel  you  have  given  your  master." 

Xerxes,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  have  his 
sentiments  contradicted  in  this  manner,  fell  into  a 
rage.  "  Thank  the  gods,"  says  he  to  Artabanes, 
"  that  you  are  my  father's  brother;  were  it  not  for 
"  that,  you  should  this  moment  suffer  the  just  re- 
"  ward  of  your  audacious  behaviour.  But  I  will 
punish  you  for  it  in  another  manner,,  by  leaving 
yoii  here  among  the  women,  whom  you  too 
much  resemble  in  your  cowardice  and  fear, 
^'  whilst  I  march  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  where 
my  duty  and  glory  call  me." 
Artabanes  had  expressed  his  sentiments  in  very  re- 
spectful and  moderate  terms:  Xerxes  nevertheless 
was  extremely  offended.  It  is  the  f  misfortune  of 
princes,  spoiled  by  flattery,  to  look  upon  every 
thing  as  dry  and  austere,  that  is  sincere  and  ingenu- 
ous, and  to  regard  all  counsel,  delivered  with  a  gene- 
rous and  disinterested  freedom,  as  a  seditious  pre- 
sumption. They  do  not  consider,  that  even  a  good 
man  never  dares  to  tell  them  all  he  thinks,  nor  dis- 
cover the  whole  truth ;  especially  in  things  that 
may  be  disagreeable  to  them :  And  that  what 
they  stand  mo:^t  in  need  of,  is  a  sincere  and  faith- 
ful friend,  that  \^ill  conceal  nothing  from  them. 
A  prince  ought  to  think  himself  very  happy,  if  in 
liis  wiiole  reiiiu  he  finds  but  one  man  born  with 

o 

*  Why  should  the  children  be  punished  for  their  fathers' 
faults  ? 

I  Ita  formntispr'incipnin  aiiribus,  ut  aspera  qucc  utilia  ,nec  quic- 
qudin  nhijucundum  ^  latum  accijjiant.  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  56. 
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that  deixree  of  generosity,  who  certainly  on<^ht  to  Xerxes, 
be  considered  as  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  the 
state,  as  he  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  admitted, 
both  the  most  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  rare  instmnient  *  of  government. 

Xerxes  himself  acknowledged  this  upon  the  oc- 
casion we  are  speaking  of.  When  the  first  emotions 
of  his  angL'r  were  over,  and  he  luui  had  time  to  re- 
flect on  his  jiillow  upon  the  dirtt  rent  counsels  that  had 
been  given  him,  he  confessed  he  had  been  to  blame 
to  give  his  Uncle  such  harsh  language,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  his  fault  the  next  day  in  open 
council,  ingenuously  owning,  that  the  heat  of  youth, 
and  his  want  of  experience,  had  made  him  negli- 
gent in  paying  the  regard  due  to  a  prince  so  a\  oithy 
of  resj)ect  as  Artabanes,  both  for  his  age  and 
wisdom :  and  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
was  come  over  to  his  opinion,  notwithstanding  a 
dream  he  had  had  in  the  night,  wherein  a  phantom 
had  appeared  to  him,  and  warmly  exhorted  him  to 
undertake  that  war.  All  the  lords  who  composed 
the  council,  were  delighted  to  hear  the  king  speak  in 
this  manner;  and  to  testify  their  joy,  they  tell  pros- 
trate before  him,  striving  who  should  most  extol  the 
glor}^  of  such  a  proceeding ;  nor  could  their  praises 
on  such  an  occasion  be  at  all  suspected,  f  For  it  is 
no  hard  matter  to  discern,  whether  the  praises  given 
to  princes  proceed  from  the  heart,  and  are  founded 
upon  tmth,  or  whether  they  drop  from  the  lips  only, 
as  an  effect  of  mere  fiattery  and  deceit.  That  sincere 
and  humiliatinji  acknowledg:ement  of  the  kino\  far 
from  appeanng  as  a  weakness  in  him,  was  looked  up- 
on by  them  as  the  effort  of  a  great  soul,  which  rises 
above  its  faults,  in  bravely  confessing  them,  by  way 
of  reparation  and  atonement.  They  admired  the 
nobleness  of  this  procedure  the  more,  as  they  knew 

•  Xullwn  majus  boni  imperii  instrumtntum  (judm  bonus  amicus. 
Tacit.  Hist.  I.  iv.  c.  7. 

t  Sec  occultum  csl  ijuando  er  vcritate,  qunndo  ndiniihratd  IcC" 
titidjfacta  imperaiorum  ccUbrcmlur.    Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iv.  c.  31. 
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Xerxes,  that  princes  educated  like  Xerxes,  in  a  Vain  haugh- 
tiness and  talse  glory,  arc  never  disposed  to  own 
themselves  in  the  ^M'ong,  and  generally  make  use  of 
their  authority  to  justity,  vvith  pride  and  obstinacy, 
whatever  faults  they  have  committed  through  ig- 
norance or  imprudjence.  Vi  c  may  venture,  I  think 
to  say,  that  it  is  more  glorious  to  rise  in  this  man- 
ner, than  it  would  be  never  to  have  fallen.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  greater,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  rare  and  uncommon,  than  to  see  a  mighty 
and  pow  erful  prince,  and  that  in  the  tiine  of  his 
greatest  prosperity,  acknov»'ledge  his  faults,  when 
he  happens  to  commit  any,  without  seeking  pretexts 
or  excuses  to  cover  them;  pay  homage  to  truth, 
even  \\  hen  it  is  against  him  and  condemns  him, ;  and 
leave  other  princes,  who  have  a  false  delicacy  con- 
cerning  their  grandeur,  the  shame  of  alw  ays  abound- 
ing w  ith  errors  and  defects,  and  of  never  owning 
tliat  they  have  any. 

The  night  following,  the  same  phantoi'n,  if  we 
may  believe  Herodotus,  appeared  again  to  the  king, 
and  repeated  the  same  solicitations  w  ith  new  menaces 
and  threatenings.  Xerxes  communicated  what  pass- 
ed to  his  uncle,  and,  in  order  to  find  out  whetlier 
this  vision  proceeded  from  the  gods  or  not,  entreated 
him  earnestly  to  put  on  the  royal  robes,  to  ascend  the 
throne,  and  afterwards  to  take  his  place  in  his  bed 
for  the  night.  Artabanes  hereupon  discoursed  very 
sensibly  and  rationally  with  the  king  upon  the  vanity 
of  dreams ;  and  then  coming  to  what  personally  re- 
p;arded  him:  *  "1  look  upon  it,"  says  he,  "  almost 
"  equally  commendable  to  think  well  one's  self,  and 
to  hearken  with  docility  to  the  good  counsels  of 
"  others.  You  have  both  these  qualities,  great 
"  ])rince ;  and  if  you  followed  the  natural  bent  of 

*  This  thouglit  is  in  Ilepiod.    Opem  8^  dies,  v.  293-  Cic: 
pro  Cluent.  n.  84.  <Sc  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  19.   ScEpe  ego  audivi, 
mil  lies,  ewn  prinnun  esse  virum,  qui  ipse  consulat  quid  in  fern  sit; 
secundum  eum,  qui  bene  monenti  obediat:  qui  nec  ipse  considerCj 
alter  i  par  ere  sciat,  eum  extremi  ingcniiesse. 
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vour  own  tr m|xjr,  it  would  lead  you  entirely  to  Xerxes. 
"  dentin leiits  of  wisdom  and  iuoderation.  Vou 
*•  never  tiikc  any  violent  measures  or  resolutions, 
but  wlu  II  tlic  arts  of  evil  counsellors  urge  you 
"  into  them,  or  the  poi.son  Oi  tiattery  misleads  you  ; 
"  in  tiie  same  manner  as  the  ncoan,  which  ofitself 
"  is  calm  and  serene,  and  never  distiubed  but  by 
the  extraneous  imj)ulse  of  other  bodied.  What 
aftiicttd  me  in  the  answer  you  made  me  the  other 
day,  ^^hen  1  delivered  my  sentiments  freely  m 
*^  council,  v\  as  nol  the  personal  aflVont  to  me,  but 
tiie  injury  you  did  yourself,  by  making  so  \\  rong 
"  a  choice  between  the  dilferent  counsels  tiiat  were 
offered;  rejecting  that  which  led  yon  to  senti- 
*'  ments  of  moderalion  and  equity;  and  embracing 
"  tlie  other,  wliich,  on  the  contraj  y,  tended  only  to 
nourish  pride,  and  to  enflaine  ambition." 
Artabanes,   througli  complaisance,   passed  tlic 
uight  in  tlic  kings  bed,  and  had  ihc  same  vision 
which  Xerxes  had  before;  that  is,  in  his  sleej)  he- 
saw  a  man,  wiu)  severely  reproached  him,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  greatest  misfortunes,  if  he 
continued  to  oppose  the  kings  intentions,    lliis  so 
much  atVected  him,  that  he  cauie  over  to  the  king's 
first  opinion,  believing  that  there  was  something  di- 
vine in  these  repeated  visions;  and  the  war  against 
the  Grecians  v^as  resolved  upon,    lliese  circum- 
stances I  relate,  as  I  fmd  them  in  Herodotus. 

Xerxes  in  the  sequel  did  but  ill  support  this  cha- 
racter of  moderation.  A\'e  shall  fjud  in  him  only 
transient  rays  of  wisdom  and  reason,  which  shone 
forth  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  gave  way  to  the 
most  culpable  and  extravagant  excesses.  We  may 
Judge  however  even  from  thence,  that  he  had  very 
pood  natural  parts  and  inclinations.  But  the  most 
excellent  qualities  are  soon  spoiled  and  corrupted  by 
the  poison  of  tlattery,  anrl  tlKi  possession  of  absolute 
^d  unlimited  pow  cr :  *  Vi  doininationis  convulsus^ 


*  Tai^it. 
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Xerxes-,  It  is  a  fine  sentiment  in  a  minister  of  state,  to  l^e 
less  affected  with  an  affront  to  himself,  than  with 
the  wrong  done  his  master  by  giving  him  evil  and 
pernicious  counsel. 

JMardonius's  counsel  was  pernicioiiS ;  because,  as 
Artabanes  observes,  it  tended  onlv  to  nounsh  and 
increase  that  spirit  of  hauglitiness  and  violence  in 
t})e  prince,  which  was  but  too  prevalent  in  him  al- 
ready, v^piy  oiu^ova-ifig;  and*  because  it  disposed  and 
accustomed  his  mind  still  to  can-y  his  views  and  de- 
sires beyond  his  present  fortune,  still  to  be  aiming 
at  something  farther,  and  to  set  no  hounds  to  hh 
ambition,  f  This  is  the  predominant  passion  of 
those  men,  whom  we  usually  call  conquerors,  and 
whom,  according  to  the  language  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, we  might  call,  with  greater  propriety,  ^  rob- 
bers of  nations.  If  you  consider  and  examine  the 
whole  succession  of  Persian  kings,  says  Seneca,  will 
you  find  any  one  of  them  that  ever  stopped  his  ca- 
reer of  his  own  accord ;  that  was  ever  satisfied  with 
his  past  conquests ;  or  that  was  not  forming  some 
new  project  or  enterprise,  when  death  surprised 
him  ?  Nor  ought  we  to  be  astonished  at  such  a  dis- 
position, adds  the  same  author:  For  ambition  is  a 
gulf  and  a  bottomless  abyss,  wherein  every  thing 
is  lost  that  is  thrown  in,  and  where,  though  you 
were  to  heap  province  upon  province,  and  kingdom 
upon  kingdom,  you  w^ould  never  be  able  to  fill  up 
the  mighty  void. 

'  Jer.  iv.  7. 

TcsJ  'nrafe'oi'T©'. 

t  Acc  hoc  Aleiandri  tantum  vitium  fuit,  quori  per  Liberi  Her* 
cnlisquc  vtstigia  fclix  temei'ilas  egit;  sed  omnium,  tjuos  fort  una 
irritavit  iwjikndo.  Totum  regni  Pa  sici  slcmma  percense:  (jiiem 
inrcnies,  cvi  modiim  imperii  satietas  fcctrit  ?  qui  non  vitam  in 
oinjud  ulterim  procedcndi  cogiiatione  fmicrit  ?  JSec  id  viirvvi  est. 
tluicquid  cvpiditati  contigit,  penitus  havritvr  ^-  condiliir :  nee 
infrrcsf  qnantum  co,  quod  iacxplchila  €6i,  congcrus.  Se.aec, 
1.  vii.  <Jc  belief,  c.  3. 
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Skct.  II.  S^erxes  begins  his  Marc/if  ar.d passes 
from  Asia  into  Europe^  by  crossing  the  Sir  eights 
oftlic  Iletlespont  upon  a  Bridge  if  Boats. 

The  wai*  being  resolved  upon,  Xerxe^s,  that  lie  Xcrxcs 
might  omit  notliing  which  niii^ht  contribute  to  the    A.  M. 
success  of  his  undertaking,  entered  into  a  confe-  ^  '^  j^* 
deracy  with  tiie  Carthaginians,  ^ho  were  at  that  ^  '^^s,"^ 
time  the  most  potent  people  of  the  w  est,  and  made 
an  '  '         nt  uitli  them,  that  whilst  the  Persian 
fore.  —      a1  attack  Greece,  the  CartUaginianssiiould 
fall  upon  the  Grecian  colonies  that  were  settled  in 
Sicily  and  Italy,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from  com- 
ing to  the  aid  of  the  other  Grecians.    The  Cartha- 
ginians made  Amilcar  their  general,  who  did  not 
content  himself  with  raisins  as  many  troops  as  he 
could  in  Africa,  but  with  the  money  that  Xerxes  had 
sent  him,  engaged  a  great  number  of  soldievs  out  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  in  liis  service ;   so  that  he 
collected  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  ships,  in  order  to 
execute  the  projects  and  stipulations  of  the  league. 

I'hus  Xerxes,  agreeably  to  tiie  prophet  ^ Daniels 
prediction,  having  through  his  great  poicer  and  fns 
great  riches  stirred  up  alt  the  nations  of  the  then 
know  n  w  orld  against  the  realm  of  Greece,  that  is  tci 
say,  of  all  the  w  est  under  the  command  of  Amilcar, 
and  of  all  the  east  under  his  ow  n  banner,  ^  set  out 
from  Susa,  in  order  to  enter  upon  this  war,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  the  tentli  alter  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  uiarclied  towards  Sardis,  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  w  hole  lanrl-army, 
the  tieet  advanced  along  the  coastf  of  .Asia^-Minor 
towards  the  Hellespont. 

*  Xerxes  had  given  orders  to  have  a  passage  cut 
through  Mount  Athos.  This  is  a  Uiountain  in  .Ma- 
cedonia, now  a  proviiice  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  w  hicU 


•  Dan,  xi.  2.     *  Herod.  I.  vii.  c.  26.       ^  Ibid.  c.  21,  24. 
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extends  a  great  way  iiito  the  Archipelago^  in  the 
form  of  a  peninsula.  It  is  joined  to  the  hind  only 
bv  att  isthmus  of  about  hah^  a  league  over.  We  have 
au'eady  taken  notice,  that  the  sea  in  this  place  ^vas 
very  tempestuous,  and  occasioned  frequent  ship- 
t\Tecks.  Xerxes  made  this  his  pretext  tor  the  or- 
ders he  gave  for  cutting  through  the  mountain  :  But 
th^e  true  reason  M  as  the  vanity  of  signalizing  himself 
{)y  an  extraordinary  enterprise,  and  by  doing  a  thing 
that  was  extremely  cUiTicult;  as  Tacitus  says  of 
Nero :  Erat  iucrcdibiUitm  cupitor.  Accordingly 
Herodotus  observes,  thattiiis  undertaking,  was  more 
vain-glorious  than  useful,  since  he  might  with  less 
trouble  and  ex  pence  have  had  l  iis  vessels  carried  over 
tlic  L>5thmus,  as  ^  a.s  the  practice  in  tiiose  days.  The 
passage  he  caused  to  be  cut  through  the  mountain 
was  bicad  enough  to  let  two  gallies  with  three  banks 
of  oars  each  pass  tiirough  it  abreast.  ^  This  prince, 
wlio  was  extravagant  enough  to  believe,  that  all 
rdture  and  the  very  elements  were  under  his  com- 
luand,  in  consequence  of  that  opinion,  writ  a  letter 
to  mount  Athos  in  the  tbllowing  terms:  AtJtos\  ihoi^ 
proud  and  aspiring  moimtain,  that  liflcs't  iip  Ihi^ 
h^ad  unto  the  hcavais\  I  advise  ihcc  not  to  be  so 
andacicus,  as  to  put  rocks  a/id  stones,  xchicJi  cannot 
be  cut,  in  flic  way  of  rnj)  zcorkmcn.  if  thou  givest 
iliem  that  opposition^  I  icili  cut  thee  entirely  dozon, 
and  iJiroiv  thee  Iteadlung  into  the  sea.  ^  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  his  lal)ourers  to  be  whipt,  in  order 
to  iJiake  tlicin  carry  on  the  ^\-ork  tiie  faster. 

'°  A  travciler  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis  the 
first,  and  wrote  a  book  in  Latin  concerning  the 
tiingular  and  remarkable  things  he  had  seen  in  his 
travels,  doubts  the  trutli  of  this  fact ;  and  takes  no- 
tice, that  as  he  ])assed  near  mount  Athos,  he  could 
perceive  traces  or  footsteps  of  the  work  we  have 
been  speaking  of. 

"  Xerxes,  as  we  have  already  related,  advanced 

*  Pint,  fie  ira  colub.  p.  455.  ^  Plut.  fie  anim.  tranq.  p.  470. 
^  Beiloii.  singul.  rcr.  obscrv.  p.  78.     "  Ilerod.  1.  vii.  c.  2O,  29, 
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towards  Savdis.    1  hwmj^  left  Cuppaiiocia,  and  pass-  Xerxt*. 
ed  the  river  I  lalys,  he  canie  to  CeU^ne,  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia,  near  which  is  the  source  of  the  Ma^aiulcr.  Py- 
ihius,  a  Lvdiaii,  had  his  residence  in  this  city,  anil 
ucxt  to  Xerxes  was  the  most  opulent  prince  of 
tliose  times.    He  entertained  Xerxes  and  his  whole 
armv  witli  an  incredihle  niatrnilicence,  and  made 
him'an  otier  of  all  his  wealth  to\vards  defraylnix  the 
expences  of  his  expedition.    Xerxes,  surprised  and 
charmed  at  so  generous  an  offer,  had  the  curiosity 
to  enquire  to  what  sum  his  riclu  s  amounted.  Py- 
thius  made  answer,  that  having  the  design  of  oller- 
ing  them  to  his  service,  he  had  taken  an  exact  ac- 
count of  them,  and  that  the  silver  he  had  by  him 
amounted  to  two  thousand    talents  (which  mal-x; 
six  millions  French  money)  ;  and  the  gold  to  four 
millions  of  daricksl',  wanting  seven  thousand  (thai 
is  to  say,  to  forty  millions  of  livres,  v> anting  seventy 
thousand,  reckoning  ten  livTcs  French  money  to  the 
darick).     All  this  money  he  offered  him,  telling 
him,  that  his  revenues  were  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  household.  Xerxes  made  him  very  hciarty 
acknou  ledgmcnts,  entered  into  a  particular  fric  nd- 
ship  witli  him,  and  that  he  might  not  be  outdone  in 
genero^iiv,  instead  of  accepthig  his  offers,  obliged 
him  to  accept  as  a  present  of  the  seven  thousand 
daricks,  whicii  were  waiiting  to  make  up  his  gold  a 
round  sum  of  four  milhons. 

After  such  a  conduct  as  this,  wlio  would  not 
think  that  1^  Pythius  s  peculiar  character  and  parti- 
cular virtue  had  been  generosity,  and  a  noble  con- 
tempt of  riches  ?  .Vnd  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most 
penurious  princes  in  the  \\  orld  ;  and  who,  besides 
his  sordid  a^•arice  v.  ith  regard  to  himselt^  was  ex- 
tremely cruel  and  inhuman  to  his  subjects,  whom  he 
kept  continually  emplaved  in  hard  and  fruitless  la- 
bour, always  digLdng  ia  the  gold  and  silver  mines, 
which  he  had  in  liis  territoiies.    When  he  was  ab- 


*  About  255,0001.  sterling.  f  About  1,700,000],  storjin^. 
X  PJutarch  calls  him  I'ythis.    Plut.  da  virt.  inulier.  p.  zCi* 
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sent  from  home,  his  subjects  went  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  to  the  princess  his  wife,  laid  their  com- 
plaints before  her,  and  implored  her  assistance. 
Commiserating  their  condition,  she  made  use  of  a 
very  extraordinary  method  to  work  upon  her  hus- 
band, and  to  give  him  a  clear  sense  and  a  palpable 
demonstration  of  the  folly  and  mjustice  of  his  con- 
duct. On  his  return  home,  she  ordered  an  enter- 
tainment to  be  prepared  for  him,  very  magnificent 
in  appearance,  but  what  in  reality  was  no  enter- 
tainment. All  the  courses  and  services  were  of 
gold  and  silver  ;  and  the  prince,  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  rich  dishes  and  splendid  rarities,  could  not 
satisfy  his  hunger.  He  easily  divined  the  meaning 
of  this  enigma,  and  began  to  consider,  that  the  end 
of  gold  and  silver  was  not  merely  to  be  looked  upon, 
but  to  be  employed  and  made  use  of ;  and  that 
to  neglect,  as  he  had  done,  the  business  of  hus- 
bandry and  the  tilling  of  the  land,' by  employing  all 
his  people  in  digging  and  working  of  mines,  was  the 
direct  way  to  bring  a  famine  both  upon  himself  and 
his  country.  Tor  the  future  therefore  he  only  re- 
served a  fifth  part  of  his  people  for  the  business  of 
mining.  Plutarch  has  preserved  this  fact  in  a  trea- 
tise, wherein  he  has  collected  a  great  many  others  to 
prove  the  ability  and  industry  of  ladies.  We  have 
the  same  disposition  of  mind  noticed  in  fabulous 
story,  in  the  example  of  a  *  prince,  vvho  reigned  in 
this  very  country,  for  whom  every  thing  that  he 
touclied  was  immediately  turned  into  gold,  according 
to  the  request  \vhicli  he  himself  had  made  to  the 
gods,  and  ivho  by  tliat  means  was  in  danger  of  pe- 
rishing with  hunger. 

°  The  same  prince,  who  had  made  such  obliging 
orters  to  Xerxes,  having  desired  as  a  favour  of  him 
some  time  afterwards,  that  out  of  his  five  sons  who 
served  in  his  army,  he  would  be  pleased  to  leave 
him  the  eldest,  in  order  to  be  a  support  and  com- 

Ilerod.  1.  vii.  c.  3S,  c^g.    Sen.  de  Ira,  }.  iii.  c.  1 7. 
♦  Midas,  king  of  Plirygia. 
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fort  to  biin  in  his  old  ai^c ;  the  king  was  so  en-  ^ 
raged  at  t  he  proposal,  though  so  reasonable  in  itself, 
that  he  I'aubcd  tlie  eUlcst  son  to  be  killed  before  the 
eyesof  iiis  fatlicr,  giving  the  latter  to  understand,  it 
was  a  favour  that  lie  spared  him  and  the  rest  of  iiis 
children;  and  then  causing  the  dead  body  to  be  cut 
in  two,  and  one  part  to  be  placed  on  the  right,  and 
.the  other  on  the  left,  he  made  the  whole  army  pass 
between  tiiem,  as  if  he  meant  to  purge  and  purify  it 
bvsuch  a  sacritice.  \\  hat  a  monster  in  nature  is  a 
prince  of  this  kind!  How  is  it  possible  to  have  any 
dependence  uj)on  the  friendsliip  of  the  great,  or  to 
rdv  upon  their  warmest  professions  and  protesta- 
tions of  gratitude  and  service  r 

From  Phrygia  Xerxes  marciied,  and  arrived  at 
Sardis,  where  he  s[)ent  tire  winter.  From  hence  he 
sent  lieralds  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except 
Athens  and  Lacediemon,  to  require  them  to  give 
iiim  earth  and  water,  w  liich,  as  we  have  taken  notice 
before,  was  tiie  way  of  exacting  and  acknowledging 
submission.      ^  » 

As  soon  as  the  spring  of  the  year  came  on,  he 
left  Sardis,  And  directed  liis  rnurcli  tov,  ards  the  Jlel- 
les}X)nt.  *^  Iking  arrived  there,  lie  was  desirous  to 
see  a  naval  engagement  for  his  curiosity  and  diver- 
sion. To  this  end,  a  throne  was  erected  for  him 
upon  an  eminence ;  and  in  that  situation,  seeing  all 
the  sea  crowded  with  his  vessels,  and  the  land  co- 
vered with  his  tro(jps,  he  at  first  felt  a  secret  joy 
ditfuse  itself  through  his  soul,  in  surveying  with 
iiis  own  eyes  the  vast  extent  of  his  power,  and  con- 
sidering himself  as  the  most  happy  of  mortals : 
But  reflecting  soon  afterwards,  that  of  so  .  many 
thousands,  in  an  Jiundred  years'  time  there  would 
not  be  one  living  soul  renjaining,  his  joy  was  turned 
into  gi'ief,  and  he  could  not  forbear  ^veejiing  at  the 
unceitainty  and  instability  of  human  things,  lie 
might  have  found  anotiier  subjt-ct  of  reflection, 


'  lierod.  I.  y'n.  c.  30 — oq. 
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w  hidi  have  more  justly  merited  his  tears  and 

aftliction,  had  lie  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himself, 
and  considered  the  reproaches  he  deserved  for  beini^ 
the  instrunient-of  shortening  that  fatal  term  to  mil- 
lions of  people,  whom  his  cruel  ambition  was  going 
to  sacrifice  in  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war. 

Artabanes,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  ot'mak-. 
ing  himself  useful  to  the  young  prince,  and  of  in- 
gtiiling  into  him  sentiments  of  goodness  for  iiis 
people,  took  advantage  of  this  moment,  in  which  he 
found  him  touched  with  a  sense  of  tenderness  and 
humanity,  and  led  him  into  further  reliections  upon 
the  miseries  with  which  the  lives  of  most  men  are 
attended,  and  \^  hich  render  them  so  painful  and  un- 
happy ;  endeavouring  at  the  saiiie  time  to  make  him 
sensible  of  the  duty  and  obligation  of  princes,  \\  ho, 
not  being  able  to  prolong  the  natural  life  of  their 
subjects,  ought  at  least  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their 
power  to  alleviate  the  troubles  and  allay  the  bitter- 
ness of  it. 

In  the  same  conversation  Xerxes  asked  his  uncle 
if  he  still  persisted  in  fiis  first  opinion,  and  if  he 
^vould  still  advise  him  not  to  make  war  against 
Greece,  supposing  he  had  not  seen  the  vision,  which 
occasioned  him  to  change  his  sentiments.  Artaba- 
nes  o\\  ned  he  still  had  his  fears  ;  and  that  he  was 
very  uneasy  concerning  two  things.  What  are  those 
two  things,  replied  Xerxes  ?  1  he  land  and  the  sea, 
savs  Artabanes:  The  land,  because  there  is  no 
country  that  can  feed  and  maintain  so  numerous  an 
army ;  tlie  sea,  because  there  are  no  ports  capable 
of  receiving  such  a  multitude  of  vessels.  The  king 
was  very  sensil)lc  of  the  strength  of  this  reasoning ; 
but  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  go  back,  he  made  an- 
s\N  er,  that  in  jj  'cat  undertakings  men  ought  not  so 
narrowly  to  examine  all  the  inconveniencies  that 
may  attend  them  ;  that  if  they  did,  no  signal  enter- 
prises would  ever  be  atteinpted ;  and  that  if  his  pre- 
decessors liad  ol)serveO  so  scrupulous  and  timorous 
a  rule  ut  policy,  the  Persian  empire  would  never 
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have  attained  its  present  height  of  greatness  and 
glory. 

.Vrtabanes  gave  the  king  another  piece  of  very 
prudent  advice,  which  he  no  more  thought  fit  to  fol- 
low than  he  had  the  former  :  TJiis  was,  not  to  em- 
ploy the  loniims  in  his  service  against  the  Grecians, 
from  whom  they  were  originally  descended,  and  on 
which  account  he  ought  to  suspect  their  fidelity. 
Xerxes,  ho^vever,  after  these  conversations  v^ith 
his  uncle,  treated  iiim  with  great  friendship,  paid 
him  the  hinhcst  marks  of  honour  and  respect,  sent 
him  back  to  Siisa  to  take  the  care  and  administra- 
tion of  the  empire  upon  him  during  his  own  ab- 
sence, and  to  that  end  invested  iiim  \^  ith  his  whole 
audiority. 

'  Xerxes,  at  a  vast  ex  pence,  had  caused  a  bridge 
of  boats  to  be  built  upon  the  sea,  for  the  passage  of 
his  forces  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  s]mce  that 
separates  the  two  continents,  formerly  called  the 
Hellespont,  and  now  called  the  streights  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, or  of  Gallipoli,  is  seven  stadia  in  breadth, 
M'hich  is  near  an  English  mile.  A  violent  storm 
arose  on  a  sudden,  and  broke  down  the  bridjie.  Xer- 
xes  hearing  this  news  on  his  arrival,  fell  into  a  trans- 
port of  rage ;  and  in  order  to  avenge  himself  of 
so  cruel  an  affront,  commanded  two  pair  of  chains 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  if  he  mennt  to 
shackle  and  confine  it,  and  his  men  to  give  it  three 
hundred  strokes  of  a  whip,  and  speak  to  it  in 
tliis  manner :  Thou  troublesome  and  unhappy  ele- 
ment^ thus  docs  thy  master  chastise  thee  for  having 
affronted  him  zcitJiout  reason.  KnozVy  that  Xerxes 
will  easily  find  means  to  pass  over  thy  waters  in 
spite  of  all  thy  billozvs  and  resistance.  The  extrava- 
gance of  this  prince  did  not  stop  here  ;  but  making 
the  undertakers  of  the  work  answerable  for  events, 
w  hich  do  not  in  tiie  least  depend  upon  the  power  of 

'  Herod.  J.  vii.  c.  33 — 36. 
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XerKts.  jY\;in,  he  ordered  all  those  persons  to  have  their  heads 
struck  off,  that  liad  been  charged  with  the  direction 
and  management  of  that  undertaking. 

"  Xerxes  coimmanded  two  other  bridges  to  be  built, 
one  for  the  army  to  pass  over,  and  the  other  for  the 
bag^iage  and  beasts  of  burden.  lie  appointed  work- 
men more  able  and  expert  than  tiie  former,  who 
went  about  it  in  this  manner.  The}^  placed  three 
hundred  and  sixty  vessels  across,  some  of  them  hav- 
intr  three  banks  of  oars,  and  others  fifty  oars  a-piece, 
•with  their  sides  turned  towards  the  Euxine  sea  ; 
and  on  the  side  that  faced  the  i'Egean  sea,  tiiey 
put  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  They  then  cast 
large  anchors  into  tlie  water  on  both  sides,  in  order 
to  li\  and  secure  all  these  vessels  against  the  vio- 
lence of  the  ^^  inds,  and  against  the  current  *  of  the 
>\  atcr.  On  tlie  east  side  they  left  three  passages  or 
vacant  spaces  between  the  vessels,  that  there  might 
be  l  oom  for  small  boats  to  go  and  come  easily,  as 
there  was  occasion,  to  and  from  the  Euxine  sea. 
After  this  upon  the  land  on  both  sides  they  drove 
lai'ge  piles  into  the  earth,  with  huge  rings  fastened 
to  them,  to  w  hich  were  tied  six  vast  cables,  w^liich 
went  over  each  of  the  two  bridges ;  two  of  w  hich 
cables  were  made  of  liemp,  and  four  of  a  sort  of 
reeds  called  j3/bA^,  which  were  made  use  of  in  those 
times  for  the  making  of  cordage.  Those  that  were 
made  of  hemp  must  have  been  of  an  extraordinary 
strengtli  and  thickness,  since  every  cubit  of  those 
cables  weighed  a  talent  f.  The  cables  laid  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  vessels  lengthwise,  readied  from 
one  side  to  tlie  other  of  the  sea.  When  this  part  of 
the  work  was  linished,  quite  over  the  vessels  fi  om  side 

•  Ilcrod.  I.  vii.  c.  3G. 
*  PolybiiB  remarks,  that  there  is  a  current  of  water  from 
the  lake  iMa  otis  and  the  Kuxiiie  sea  into  the  iEgeau  sea,  occa- 
«ioned  by  tfie  rivers,  which  empty  themselves  iiitotho.se  two 
Xf'as.    Pol.  1.  iv.  p. 307,  8. 

t  A  talent  in  wtight  consisted  of  Go  minae,  that  is  to  say,  of 
pomid.M  of  our  weight;   and  tiiG  mina  consisted  of  100 
€l»4(chm«. 
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to  side,  and  over  the  cables  \vc  have  been  speaking  of,  Xerxes. 
tJiey  liMd  the  trunks  of  trees,  cut  purposely  for  that 
use,  and  planks  again  ovct  thcni,  fastcufxl  and  joined 
toi:;etlier,  to  serve  eis  a  kind  of  floor  or  solid  bottom  : 
All  whicli  they  covered  over  with  earth,  and  added 
rails  or  battlements  on  eacli  side,  tJiat  the  iiorses  and 
cattle  uiight  not  be  frightened  with  seeing  the  sen 
in  their  passage.  This  was  the  mode  of  constructing 
those  famous  bridges  built  bv  Xerxes. 

A\'hen  the  whole  work  was  completed,  a  day  was 
appointed  for  their  passing  over.  And  as  soon  as  the 
fii*st  rays  of  the  sun  began  to  appear,  sweet  odours 
of  all  kinds  were  abundantly  spread  over  both  of  the 
bridges,  and  the  way  was  strewed  with  myrtle.  At 
tlie  same  time  Xei-xes  poured  out  libations  into  the 
sea,  and  turninii  his  face  towards  the  sun,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  Persian  worship,  he  i/nplored  the 
assistance  of  that  god  in  the  enterprise  he  had  un- 
dertaken, and  desired  the  continuance  of  his  protec- 
tion till  he  had  made  the  entire  conquest  of  Europe, 
and  had  brought  it  into  sul)jection  to  his  power: 
This  done,  he  tl^rew  tiie  vessel,  which  he  used  in 
making  his  libations,  together  with  a  golden  cup,  and 
a  Persian  scymitar,  into  tlie  sea.  The  army  was 
seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  passing  over  these 
sti*e!ghts ;  those  w  ho  were  appointed  to  conduct  the 
march,  lashing  the  poor  soldiers  all  the  while  with 
whips,  in  order  to  quicken  their  speed,  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  nation,  which  properly  speaking 
nas  only  an  huge  assembly  of  slaves. 

Sect.  III.  Enumeration  of  Xerxes'^  Forces.  De- 
maratus  delivers  his  Sentiments  freely  upon  that 
Prince's  Enterprise, 

ERXKS  directing  his  march  across  theTh?'acian 
Chersonesus,  arrived  at  Doriscus,  a  city  standing  at 
the  moutli  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace  ;  where  having 

^  IT-rrod.  1.  vii.  c.  56. — 90,  &       — 187. 
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Xerxes,  encamped  his  army,  and  given  orders  for  his  fleet 
to  follow  him  along  the  shore,  he  reviewed  them 
both. 

He  found  the  land-army,  which  he  had  brought 
out  of  Asia,  consisted  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  fourscore  thousand  horse,  wliich,  with 
twenty  thousand  men  that  were  absolutely  necessary 
at  least  for  conducting  and  taking  care  of  the  car- 
riages and  the  camels,  made  in  all  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  men.  ^\'hen  he  had  passed  the  Helles- 
pont, the  nations  that  submitted  to  him.,  made  an 
addition  to  liis  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  ; 
which  made  all  his  land-forces  together  amount  to 
tv^o  millions  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

His  fleet,  when  it  set  out  from  Asia,  consisted  of 
twelve  hundred  and  seven  vessels  of  war,  all  of 
three  banks  of  oars.  Each  vessel  carried  two  hun  • 
dred  men,  natives  of  tiie  country  that  fitted  tiiem 
out,  besides  thirty  more,  that  were  either  Persians 
or  Mcdes,  or  of  the  Sacae  ;  which  made  in  all  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ten  men.  The  European  nations  augmented 
his  fleet  w  ith  an  hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  each 
of  which  carried  tu  o  hundred  men,  in  all  four  and 
twenty  thousand :  These  added  to  the  other,  amount- 
ed toiiether  to  three  hundred  and  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ten  men. 

Besides  this  fleet,  which  consisted  all  of  large  ves- 
sels, the  small  gallics  of  thirty  and  fifty  oars,  the 
transport  ships,  the  vessels  that  carried  the  provisions, 
and  that  were  employed  in  other  uses,  amounted  to 
tiiree  thousand.  If  \ve  reckon  but  eighty  men  in  each 
of  tliesc;  v(;ssels,  one  w  ith  another,  that  made  in  the 
whole  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men. 

Thus  when  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylae,  his 
land  and  sea-forces  together  made  up  the  number  of 
two  millions,  six  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  ten  men,  without  including  servants, 
cunuclis,  women,  sutlers,  and  other  people  of  that 
sort,  \\  liich  usually  follow  an  army,  and  of  which  the 
15 
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number  at  this  time  was  equal  to  that  of  the  forces  :  Xerxes. 
So  that  tlie  wiiole  number  of  those  that  followed 
Xerxes  in  this  expedition,  amounted  to  five  millions 
two  hundred  eitrhty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twentv.  This  is  tiie  computation  which  Herodotus 
makes  of  them,  and  in  which  Plutarch  and  Isocrates 
asri'ee  with  him.  '  Diodorus  Siculus,  Phny,  ^lian, 
and  others,  fall  very  short  of  this  number  in  their 
calculation  :  But  their  accounts  of  the  matter  appear 
to  be  less  autlientick  than  that  of  Herodotus,  who 
lived  in  the  same  age  in  which  this  expedition  was 
made,  and  who  repeats  the  inscription  engraved,  by 
the  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  upon  the  monument 
of  those  Grecians  wiio  were  killed  at  Thermopyla?, 
\\  h\ch  expressed  that  diey  fought  against  three  mil- 
lions of  men. 

^  For  tlie  sustenance  of  all  these  persons  there  must 
be  every  day  consumed,  according  to  Herodotus  s 
computation,  above  an  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty  medimni  of  flour,  (the 
medimnus  was  a  measure,  which,  according  to  Bu- 
daeus,  was  equivalent  to  six  of  our  bushels)  allowing 
for  e\'ery  head  the  quantity  of  a  choenix,  which  ^^•as 
the  daily  allowance  that  masters  gave  their  slaves 
amoncr  the  Grecians.  ^Ve  have  no  account  in  his- 
torv  of  anv  other  army  so  numerous  as  this.  And 
amongst  all  these  millions  of  men,  tiiere  was  not  one 
that  could  vie  with  Xerxes  in  point  of  beauty,  either 
for  the  comeliness  of  his  lace,  or  the  taliness  of  his 
person.  But  this  is  a  poor  merit  or  pre-eminence 
for  a  prince,  w  hen  attended  with  no  other.  Accord- 
ingly Justin,  after  he  has  mentioned  the  number  of 
these  troops,  adds,  that  this  vast  body  of  forces  want- 
ed a  chief:  Hiiictanlo  ai^uiini  dux  defiiit. 

Vie  shall  hardly  be  able  to  conceive  how  it  was 
possible  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  previsions  tor 
fcuch  an  immense  number  of  persons,  if  the  '  histo- 

*  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  3.  Plin.  1.  xxxlii.  r.  10.  iEIian.  1.  xiii.  c.3. 
Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  187.  Mbid.  c.  20. 
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Xerxes,  rian  had  not  informed  us,  that  Xerxes  had  employed 
four  whole  years  in  making  preparations  for  this  ex-^ 
pedition.  We  have  seen  already  how  many  vessels 
of  burthen  there  were,  that  coasted  along  continually 
to  attend  upon  and  supply  tlie  land-army:  And 
doubtless  there  were  fresh  ones  arriving  every  day, 
that  furnished  the  camp  witii  a  suflicient  plenty  of 
all  things  necessary. 

Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  method  of  which 
they  made  use  to  calculate  these  forces,  which  were 
almost  innumera!)le.  They  assembled  ten  thousand 
men  in  a  particular  place,  and  ranked  them  as  close 
together  as  was  possible;  after  which  they  described 
a  circle  quite  rouml  dien),  and  ere6led  a  liitle  wall 
upon  that  circle  about  half  the  height  of  a  mail  s 
body;  when  this  was  done,  ihey  made  tlie  whole 
army  successively  pass  through  this  space,  and 
thereby  knew  to  what  number  it  amounted. 

Herodotus  gives  us  also  a  particular  account  of  the 
different  armour  of  all  the  nations  that  constituted 
tliis  army.  Besides  the  generals  of  every  nation,  who 
cacli  of  them  commanded  the  troops  of  their  respec- 
tive country,  the  land-army  was  under  the  command 
of  six  Persian  generals;  viz.  Mardonius,  the  son  of 
Gobryas;  Tirintatechmes,  the  son  of  Artabanes, 
and  Sincrdones,  son  to  Otanes,  both  near  relations 
to  the  king;  JMasistes,  son  of  Darius  and  Atossa; 
Gergis,  son  of  Ariazes;  and  Megabyzus,  son  of 
Zopyrus.  The  ten  thousand  Persians,  who  ^vere 
called  the  Immortal  Band,  were  commanded  by  Hy- 
darnes.  'i  he  cavalry  had  its  particular  commanders. 

'i  licre  were  likewise  four  Persian  generals  who, 
commanded  the  fleet.  In  "  Herodotus  we  have  a 
particular  account  of  all  the  nations  by  wliich  it  ^vas 
fitted  out.  Arten)isia,  queen  of  Halicamassus,  who 
since  trie  deatli  of  her  husband  governed  the  king- 
dom for  her  son,  that  was  still  a  minor,  brought  but 
live  vessels  along  w itfi  her;  but  they  were  the  best 
t(]uipped,  and  the  lightest  ships  in  the  whole  llcet^ 
Htrod.  1.  vii.  c.  Go.  ^  Ibid.  c.  89^,  (j<j. 
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n^'xt  to  those  of  the  Siiionians.  This  princes?  (li,s-  X 
tinmibhed  iicrsdt  in  this  uurbyhcr  biniriilar  conra^e, 
and  iiiore  b\  her  prudence  and  conduct.  Hero- 
dotus  observes,  that  anionic  all  the  conmianders  In 
the  annv,  there  was  not  one  \\  ho  gave  Xerxes  so 
good  advice  and  such  wise  counsel  as  this  queen : 
But  he  was  not  prudent  enough  to  profit  by  it. 

\\  hen  Xerxes  had  numbered  his  whole  forces  by 
land  and  sea,  he  asked  Deniaratus,  if  he  thou<j;ht  the 
Cirecians  would  dare  to  wait  for  hini.  I  have  al- 
readv  taken  notice,  that  this  Deniaratus  was  one  of 
the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  who,  being  exiled  by  the 
faction  of  his  enemies,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Per- 
sian court,  where  he  was  entertained  \\  ith  the  great- 
est marks  of  honour  and  benelicence.  °  As  the 
courtiers  were  one  day  expressing  their  surprise  that 
a  king  should  suffer  himself  to  be  banished,  and  de- 
sired him  to  acquaint  them  with  the  reason  of  it : 
It  is',  savs  he,  because  at  Sparta  the  law  is  rtiore 
jmcerfuL  than  the  kings.  This  prince  was  very 
much  esteemed  in  Persia:  But  neither  the  injustice 
of  tlie  Spartan  citizens,  nor  the  kind  treatment  of 
the  Persian  king,  could  make  him  forget  his  country*. 
As  soon  as  he  knew  that  Xerxes  was  making  pre- 
parations for  tlie  w  ar,  he  found  means  to  give  the 
Grecians  secret  intelligence  of  it.  And  now  beinj^ 
obliged  on  this  occasion  to  speak  lus  sentiments,  he 
did  it  with  such  a  noble  freedom  and  dii^mtv,  as  be- 
came  a  Spartan,  and  a  king  ot  Sparta. 

^  Demaratus,  before  he  answered  the  king's 
question,  desired  to  know  w  hether  it  w  as  his  plea- 
sure that  he  should  flatter  him,  or  that  he  should 
speak  his  thoughts  to  him  heely  and  sincerely. 
Xerxes  having  declared  that  lie  desiied  him  to  act 
with  the  utmost  sincerity;  "  Great  prince,"  savs 
Demaratus,     since  it  is  agreeable  to  your  plea- 

•  Plut.  in  Apoph.  Lacon.  p.  220.   Plleiod.  1.  vii,  c.  101.  105, 
Amicior  patricepoi^tfiigam,  qvcim  regi  post  hatcficia.  Jusliii, 
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Xerxes.      sure  and  commands,  I  shall  deliver  mv  senti- 
ments  to  you  with  the  utmost  truth  and  sincerity. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
time^  Greece  has  been  trained  up,  and  accus- 
tomed  to  poverty:  But  then  she  has  introduced 
and  established   virtue   within  her  territories, 
"  ^^  hich  wisdom  cultivates,  and  the  vigour  of  her 
*^  laws  maintains.     And  it  is  by  the  use  which 
*^  Greece  knows  how  to  make  of  this  virtue,  that 
"  she  defends  herself  equally  against  the  inconveni- 
"  ences  of  poverty,  and  the  yoke  of  servitude.  But, 
"  to  speak  only  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  my  particular 
countrymen,  you  may  assure  yourself,  that  as  they 
"  ai^e  born  and  bred  up  in  liberty,  they  will  never 
*^  hearken  to  any  proposals  that  tend  to  slavery. 
"  Though  they  were  deserted  and  abandoned  by  all 
*^  the  other  Grecians,  and  reduced  to  a  band  of  a 
"  thousand  men,  or  even  to  a  more  inconsiderable 
"  number,  they  will  still  come  out  to  meet  you,  and 
not  refuse  to  give  you  battle."    Xerxes  upon 
hearing  this  discourse  fell  a  laughing;  and  as  he 
could  not  comprehend  how  men  in  such  a  state  of 
liberty  and  independence,  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  described  to  enjoy,  who  had  no  master  to  force 
and  compel  them  to  it,  could  be  capable  of  exposing 
themselves  in  ^uch  a  manner  to  danger  and  death; 
Demaratus  replied :  ^ The  Spartans  indeed  are  free, 
and  under  no  subjection  to  the  will  of  any  man; 
"  but  at  the  saipe  time  they  have  laws,  to  which 
they  are  subject,  and  of  which  they  stand  in  greater 
awe  than  your  subjects  do  of  your  majesty.  Now 
by  these  laws  they  are  forbidden  ever  to  fly  in  bat- 
tie,  let  the  number  of  their  enemies  be  never  so 
superior;  and  are  commanded,  by  abiding  firm  in 
"  their  post,  either  to  conquer  or  to  die."' 

Xerxes  was  not  offended  at  the  liberty  wherewith 
Demaratus  spoke  to  him,  and  continued  his  march. 


<  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  104. 
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Sect.  IV.    The  LacediCmonians  and  Athenians 
send  to  tJieir  Allies  in  rain  to  require  sitceours 
from  them.    The  Command  of  tJie  Fleet  given  to 
the  Lacedaemonians. 

LiACED.EMOX  and  Atlicn.^,  which  were  the  Xerxes, 
two  most  power! Ill  cities  ot  Greece,  and  tiiose 
agaiiibt  which  Xerxes  was  most  exasj)crated,  wcie 
not  indolent  or  asleep,  wiiilst  so  ronnidable  an  enemy 
was  appioacliinii;.  Having  received  hitelligence  long 
before  of  tlie  designs  of  this  prince,  they  liad  sent 
spies  to  Sardis,  in  order  to  gain  more  exact  infor- 
mation of  the  number  and  quality  of  his  forces. 
These  spies  w  ere  seized,  and  as  they  were  just  going 
to  be  put  to  death,  Xerxes  countermanded  it,  and 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  conducted  through 
his  ai'my,  and  then  sent  back  without  any  harm  be- 
ing done  to  them.  At  their  return  the  Grecians  un- 
derstood ^^  llat  thcy  had  to  apprehend  from  so  potent 
an  enemy. 

They  sent  deputies  at  the  same  time  to  Argos,  into 
Sicily  to  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  the  isles  of 
Corcyra  and  Crete,  to  desire  succours  from  them, 
and  to  form  a  league  against  the  common  enemy. 

'  The  people  of  Argos  offered  a  very  considerable 
succour,  on  condition  that  they  should  have  an  equal 
share  of  the  authority  and  connnand  u  ith  the  Lace- 
daemonians. The  latter  consented,  that  the  kins  of 
Argos  should  have  the  same  authority  as  eitlier  of  tlie 
two  kings  of  Sparta.  This  was  granting  them  a  great 
deal:  But  into  what  errors  and  mischiefs  are  not 
men  led  by  a  mistcd<en  point  of  honour,  and  a  foolish 
jealousy  of  command !  The  Argives  w  ere  not  con- 
tented witli  this  offer,  and  refused  to  assist  the  allied 
Grecians,  w  ithout  considering,  that  if  they  suflered 
them  to  be  destroyed,  their  own  ruin  must  inevitably 
follow  that  of  Greece. 

'Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  145,  146.       •Ibid.  c.  148,  152. 
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Xerxes.  *  The  deputies  proceeded  from  Argos  to  Sicily, 
and  addressed  themselves  to  Geloii,  who  ^vas  the 
most  potent  prince  at  that  time  among  the  Greekij. 
He  promised  to  assist  them  with  two  hundred  vessels 
of  three  benches  of  oars,  Avith  an  army  of  tAventy  thou- 
sand foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  two  thousand 

'  li<iht-armed  soldiers,  and  the  same  ninnber  of  bow- 

men  and  sUngers,  and  to  supply  the  Grecian  army 
with  provisions  during  the  whole  ar,  on  condition 
they  would  make  him  generalissimo  of  all  the  forces 
both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Lacedt^monians  were  . 
highly  ofi'ended  at  such  a  proposal.  Gelon  then 
abated  somewhat  in  his  demands,  and  promised  the 
same,  provided  he  had  at  least  the  command  either 
of  the  fleet  or  of  the  army.  This  proposal  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Athenians,  who  made 
answer,  that  they  alone  had  a  right  to  command  the 
fleet,  in  case  the  Lacedicmonians  va  ere  willing  to  give 
it  up.  Gelon  had  a  more  substantial  reason  for  not 
leaving  Sicily  unprovided  of  troops,  which  was  the 
approach  of  the  formidable  army  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans, commanded  by  Amilcar,  that  consisted  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men. 

"The  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  now  called  Corfu, 
gave  the  envoys  a  more  favourable  answer,  and  im- 
mediately put  to  sea  Avith  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels. 
But  they  advanced  no  farther  than  the  coasts  of  La- 
conia,  pretending  they  were  hindered  by  contrary 
winds,  but  in  reaUty  waiting  to  see  the  success  of  an 
engagement,  that  they  might  afterwards  range  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  conqueror. 

*The  people  of  Crete,  havuig  consulted  the  Del- 
phick  oracle,  to  know  what  resolution  they  were  to 
take  on  this  occasion,  absolutely  refused  to  enter  into 
the  league. 

^  Thus  were  the  LacediL-monians  and  Atlienians 
left  almost  to  themselves,  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  and 


•llcrod.  1.  vij.  r.  153— -162. 
*  Ibid.  c.  1C9 — 171, 
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nations  havinij  submitted  to  the  iieralds,  tliat  Xerxes  Xer.\ei, 
hail  sent  to  ivquire  earth  aiic'  water  of  tlicni,  except- 
ing tlie  people  of  1  ljcs[)la  and  of  Plata^a.  h\  so 
pressinji  a  danger,  their  lirst  care  was  to  put  an  (!nd 
to  all  discord  and  division  among  themselves ;  tor 
uhich  reason  the  Athenian.^  made  peace  with  the 
people  of  .Egina,  with  whom  they  \vere  actually  at 
war, 

'  Their  next  care  was  to  appoint  a  general ;  For 
there  never  was  any  occasion  wherein  it  was  more  ne- 
cessary to  chnse  one,  v.  iio  was  capable  of  so  important 
a  trust,  than  in  the  present  conjuncture,  \\  hen  Greece 
wa.s  upon  the  point  of  being  attacked  by  the  forces 
of  all  Asia.  The  most  able  and  experienced  captains, 
territied  at  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  had  taken  the 
resolution  of  not  presenting  themselves  as  candidates. 
There  was  a  certain  citizen  at  Athens,  whose  name 
was  Epicydes,  that  had  some  eloquence,  but  in  other 
respects  was  a  person  of  no  merit,  was  in  disreputa- 
tion for  his  w  ant  of  courage,  and  notorious  for  his 
avarice.  Notwithstanding  all  which  it  was  appre- 
hended, that  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  the  votes 
would  run  in  his  favour,  lliemistocles,  who  was 
sensible,  *  that  in  calm  weather  almost  any  mariner 
may  be  capable  of  conducting  a  vessel,  but  that  in 
storms  and  '.empests  the  most  able  pilots  are  at  a  loss, 
was  convinced,  tliat  the  conunonwealth  was  ruined, 
if  Epicydes  was  chosen  general,  \\  hose  venal  and 
mercenary  soul  gave  them  the  justest  reason  to  fear, 
that  he  was  not  proof  against  the  Persian  gold. 
There  are  occasions,  \vhen,  in  order  to  act  wisely 
(I  had  almost  said  regularly,)  it  is  riccessarv  to  dis- 
pense with  and  rise  above  all  rule.  I'hemistocles, 
who  knew  very  well  that  m  the  present  state  of  aftairs 
he  was  the  only  person  capable  of  commanding,  did 

»  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  145.  *Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  114. 

*  Suilibct  nautarnm  i  inlnrnmque  Ir.'imjuillo  mari  ^juhcrndvc  pO' 
ifst:  uhi  orta  svcva  Icmpc.sia.s  est,  ac  turbalQ  ?n(iri  rapiiur  vcnto. 
wivis,  turn  'ciro  6;  gubcmatorc  opus  est.    Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  8. 
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Xerxes,  for  tliat  reason  make  no  scruple  of  employing  bribes 
and  presents  to  remove  his  competitor  :  *  And  hav- 
ing found  means  to  make  the  ambition  of  Epicydes 
amends,  by  gratifying  liis  avarice,  he  got  himself 
elected  general  in  his  stead.  We  may  here,  I  think, 
very  justly  apply  to  Themistoclcs,  uhat  livy  says 
of  Fabius  on  a  like  occasion.    This  great  com- 
mander finding,  when  Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of 
Italy,  that  the  people  were  going  to  make  a  man  of 
no  merit  consul,  employed  all  his  own  influence,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  friends,  to  be  continued  in  the 
c()nsulship,  without  being  concerned  at  the  clamour 
that  might  be  raised  against  him ;  and  he  succeeded 
in  the  attempt.    The  historian  adds,     f  The  con- 
juncture  of  affairs,  and  the  extreme  danger  to 
"  which  the  commonwealth  was  exposed,  were  ar- 
guments  of  such  weight,  that  they  prevented  any 
"  one  from  being  oflended  at  a  conduct,  which  might 
appear  to  be  contrary  to  rule,  and  removed  all 
suspicion  of  Fabius  s  having  acted  from  any  mo- 
tive  of  interest  or  ambition,    On  the  contrary, 
the  publick  admired  his  generosity  and  greatness 
of  soul,  in  that,  as  he  knew  the  commonwealth 
"  had  occasion  for  an  accomplished  general,  and 
"  could  not  be  ignorant  or  doubtful  of  his  ow  n  sin- 
gular  merit  in  that  respect,  he  had  chosen  rather 
in  some  sort  to  hazard  his  own  reputation,  and 
perhaps  expose  his  character  to  the  reproaches  of 
"  envious  tongues,  than  to  be  wanting  in  any  ser- 
vice  he  could  render  his  country." 
The  Athenians  also  passed  a  decree  to  recal 
home  all  their  people  that  were  in  banishment.  They 
were  afraid,  lest  Aristides  should  join  their  enemies, 

^  Vhn.  ill  Arist.  p.  322,  523. 

f  Tempiis  nc  ncccssilas  belli,  ac  diF.crimen  sinnjiia:  rerum,  facie- 
hunt  lie  (juis  nut  in  cxemplum  cx(juirtrel,  aut  suspcctuvi  cvpiditatis 
imp.rii  conmU  vi  habere t.  2uin  laudabant  potins  ma^nitudine?n 
unirui,  cfuod  cum  summo  impcraiore  esse  opus  reip.  sciret,  scque 
eum  haud  dubie  ase,  miiiorls  im  idiam  suaw,  si  qua  ex  rc  orire- 
tnr,  fjudm  utiiuatem  reip.  fccisset.    Liv.  \.  xxiv.  n.  9. 
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and  lest  his  antlioritv  should  carry  over  a  great  many  Xerxes, 
others  to  the  side  of  the  Ikrhariiins.  Viut  they  were 
very  httle  acquiiinted  u  ith  theii  citizen,  who  was  in- 
finitely remote  from  such  sentiments.  J>e  that  as  it 
would,  on  this  extraordinary  Juncture  tiiey  tlioui2;lit 
fit  to  recal  iiim,  and  riiemistocles  was  so  far  from 
opposing  the  decree  for  that  purpose,  tliat  lie  pro- 
moted it  with  all  his  influence  and  authority.  The 
hatred  and  division  of  these  great  men  had  nothing 
of  tiidt  im[)lacable,  bitter,  and  outrageous  spirit,  , 
which  prevailed  among  the  Romans  in  the  later  times 
of  the  rtpublick.  'llie  danger  of  the  state  was  the- 
means  of  their  reconciliation,  and  when  their  service 
was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  publick, 
tliey  laid  aside  all  their  jealousy  and  rancour  :  And 
we  shall  see  by  the  sequel,  that  Aristides  was  so  far 
from  secretly  th\\  arting  his  former  rival,  that  he  zea- 
lously contributed  to  the  success  of  liis  enterprises, 
and  to  the  advancement  of  his  glory. 

The  alarm  increased  in  Greece,  in  proportion  as 
they  received  ad\  ice  that  the  Persian  army  advanced. 
If  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  been  able 
to  make  no  otiier  resistance  than  w  ith  their  land- 
tbrces,  Greece  had  been  utterly  ruined  and  reduced 
to  slavery.  This  exigence  taught  them  how  to  set 
a  right  value  upon  the  prudent  foresight  of  Themis- 
tocles,  w  ho  upon  some  other  pretext  had  caused  an 
hundred  gallies  to  be  built.  Instead  of  judging  like 
tlie  rest  of  the  Athenians,  who  looked  upon  the  vic- 
tory of  Marathon  as  the  end  of  tlie  war,  he  on  the 
contrary  considered  it  rather  as  the  beginning,  and  as 
the  signal  of  still  gi*eater  battles,  for  which  it  was 
necessarv  to  prepare  tlie  Atheninn  people;  And  from 
that  very  time  he  began  to  tbi  irv  of  raising  Athens 
to  a  superiority  over  Sparta,  which  for  a  long  time 
had  been  the  mistress  of  all  Greece.  With  this  view 
he  judged  it  expedient  to  make  the  Athenian  power 
entirely  maritime,  perceiving  very  plainly  that  as  she 
was  so  weak  by  land  she  had  no  other  way  to  render 
herself  necessary  to  her  allies,  or  formidable  to  her 
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Xerxes,  enemies.  His  advice  prevailed  in  spite  of  th6 
opposition  of  Miltiades,  whose  difference  of  opinion 
nndonbtedly  arose  from  tlie  little  })robability  there 
was,  that  a  people  entirely  unacquainted  with  fiaht- 
in<^  at  sea,  and  who  ^vere  capable  of  fitting  out  and 
armin.^j;  only  very  small  vessels,  should  be  able  to 
withstand  so  formidable  a  power  as  that  of  the  Per- 
sians, who  had  both  a  numerous  land-army,  and  a 
fleet  of  above  a  thousand  ships. 

The  Athenians  had  some  silver  mines  in  a  part 
of  ylttica,  called  Laurium,  the  whole  revenues  and 
product  of  which  used  to  be  distributed  amongst 
tliem.  Themistocles  had  the  courage  to  propose 
to  the  people,  that  they  should  abolish  these  dis- 
ti'ibutions,  and  employ  that  money  in  building  ves- 
sels with  three  benches  of  oars,  in  order  to  make 
war  upon  the  people  of  i^'.gina,  against  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  rekindle  their  ancient  jealousy.  No 
people  are ,  ever  willing  to  sacrifice  their  private 
interests  to  the  general  utility  of  the  publick  :  For 
tl-ey  s  .  ldom  hu,ve  so  much  generosity  or  publick 
spirit^  as  to  purchase  the  welfare  of  the  state  at  their 
own  expence.  The  Athenian  people,  however,  did 
it  u[)on  this  occasion:  Moved  by  the  earnest  re- 
monstrances of  Themistocles,  they  consented,  that 
the  money  which  arose  from  the  product  of  the 
mines,  should  be  employed  in  the  building  of  an 
hundred  gallies.  Against  the  arrival  of  Xerxes 
they  doubled  the  number,  and  to  that  fleet  Greece 
owed  it  preservation. 

*  VV'nen  they  came  to  the  point  of  naming  a  ge- 
neral for  tiie  command  of  the  navy,  the  Athenians, 
who  alone  had  furnished  two  thirds  of  it,  laid  claim 
to  that  honour,  as  a])pertaining  to  them,  and  their 
pretensions  were  certainly  just  and  well  grounded. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  suffrages  of  the 
allies  all  concurred  in  favour  of  Eurvbiades,  a 
Lacedaemonian.  Theniistocles,  though  very  aspir- 
ing aft^r  glory,  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  on 
«  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  113,  Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  213, 
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tliis  occasion  to  neglect  his  own  interests  for  the  Xcrxts. 
toiiiinon  2;o(>rl  of  the  nation:  and  givini^  tlie  .Vthe- 
nians  to  understand,  that,  provided  they  behaved 
as  vahant  men,  aU  the  Grecians  would  quickly 
desire  to  confer  the  coininan<l  upon  them  of  their 
own  accord,  he  {)ersuaded  them  to  consent,  as  tie 
Mould  do  himself,  to  give  up  that  point  at  present 
to  the  Spartans.  It  may  justly  be  said,  that  this 
prudent  moderation  in  Themistocles  was  another 
means  of  saving  the  state.  For  the  allies  threatened 
to  separate  tJiemselves  from  them,  if  tliey  refused  to 
comply;  and  if  that  had  happened,  Greece  must 
liave  been  inevitably  ruined. 

.Skct.  V.   TheBcitiieofThermopijU,   The  Death 
of  Leonidas, 

The  only  thing;  that  now  remained  to  be  discus-  A.  M. 
sed,  was  to  know  in  what  place  they  should  resolve  35 "^f- 
to  meet  the  Persians,  in  order  to  dispute  their  en-  ^^"^3^*^ 
trance  into  Greece.  Tlie  people  of  Thessaly  repre- 
sented tliat  as  they  were  the  most  exposed,  and 
likely  to  be  first  attacked  by  the  enemy,  it  was  but 
reasonable,  that  their  defence  and  securitv,  on  which 
tlie  safety  of  all  Greece  so  much  depended,  should 
first  be  provided  for;  without  which  they  should 
be  obliii;ed  to  take  other  measures,  that  would  be 
contrary  to  their  inclinations,  but  yet  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, in  case  their  country  was  left  unprotected 
and  defenceless.  It  was  hereupon  resolved,  that 
ten  tliousand  men  should  be  sent  to  guard  the  pas- 
sage which  separates  Macedonia  from  Thessaly,  near 
the  river  Peneus,  between  the  mountains  Olym- 
pus and  Ossa.  But  Alexander,  tlie  son  of  Amyn- 
tas,  king  of  Macedonia,  having  given  tliem  to  un- 
derstand, that  if  tliey  waited  for  the  Persians  in  that 
place  they  must  inevitably  be  overpo\\  ered  bv  their 
numbers,  they  retired  to  Thermo])ylaj.    The  Thes- 


*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  172,  173. 
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salians  finding  themselves  thus  abandoned,  without 
any  laitlier  deliberation  submitted  to  the  Persians. 

*  ThermopYla3  is  a  streight  or  narrow  pass  of 
mount  (Eta,  between  Thessaly  and  Phocis,  only 
t\Aenty-five  feet  broad,  ^vhich  therefore  might  be 
defended  by  a  small  number  of  forces,  and  which 
was  tlie  only  way  through  \\  hich  the  Persian  land- 
army  could  enter  Achaia,  and  advance  to  besiege 
Athens.  This  was  the  place  where  the  Grecian 
army  tliought  fit  to  wait  for  the  enemy :  The  per- 
son u'ho  commanded  it  was  Leonidas^  one  of  the 
two  kings  of  Sparta. 

^  Xerxes  in  the  meantime  w^as  upon  his  march  : 
He  had  given  orders  for  his  fleet  to  follow  him 
along  tlie  coast,  and  to  regulate  their  motions  ac- 
cording to  those  of  the  land  army.  Wherever  he 
came  he  found  [)rovisions  and  refreshment  prepared 
beforehand  pursuant  to  the  orders  he  had  sent ;  and 
every  city  he  arrived  at  gave  him  a  magnificent  en- 
tertainment, which  cost  immense  sums  of  money. 
The  vast  expence  of  these  treats  gave  occasion  to  a 
witty  saying  of  a  certain  citizen  of  Abdera  in  Thrace, 
w  ho,  wlien  the  king  was  gone,  said,  they  ought  to 
thank  the  gods,  that  he  ate  but  one  meal  a  day. 

^  In  the  same  country  of  Thrace,  there  was  a 
prince  who  shewed  an  extraordinary  greatness  of 
ijoul  on  this  occasion  :  It  was  the  king  of  the  Bisaltae. 
Whilst  all  the  other  princes  ran  into  servitude,  and 
barely  submitted  to  Xerxes,  he  proudly  refused  to 
receive  his  yoke  or  to  obey  him.  Not  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  resist  him  with  open  force,  he  retired  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  lihodope,  into  an  inacces- 
sible place,  and  forbade  all  his  sons,  who  were  six  in 
number,  to  can'y  arms  against  Greece.  But  they, 
either  through  fear  of  Xerxes,  or  through  a  curiosity 
to  see  so  im[)Oitant  a  war,  followed  the  Persians,  in 
contradiction  to  their  father  s  injunction.  On  their 
return  home,  their  father,  to  punish  so  direct  a  dis- 

f  Herod.  I.  vii.  c.  175,  177-  '  Ibid.  c.  108.  132, 

Ibid.  1.  viii.  c,  1  lO. 
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obedience,  condemned  all  his  sons  to  hu\  e  their  eyes  Xtrxcs. 
put  out.     Xerxes  continued  his  march  through 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessjilv,  every  tiling  pjvini!; 
Avav  be  tore  him  till  he  came  to  the  strcight  of  Ther- 
niopyla?. 

»  C)ne  cannot  see,  ^vithout  tlic  ntmo^^t  astonish- 
ment, with  what  an  iiandlnl  of  troops  the  Grecians 
opposed  the  innumerable  army  of  Xerxes.  ^\'e  fiiid 
a  particular  account  of  their  number  in  Pausanias. 
All  their  forces  joined  together,  amounted  only  to 
eleven  thousand  iwo  hundred  men.  Of  which  num- 
ber four  tiiousand  only  ^^  ere  employed  at  Thermo- 
pyla?  to  defend  the  pass.  But  these  soldiers,  adds 
the  historian,  were  all  determined  to  a  man  either 
to  conipier  or  die.  And  what  is  it  that  an  army  of 
such  resolution  is  not  able  to  eii'ect? 

^  AVlien  Xerxes  advanced  near  the  streights  of 
Thermopylae,  lie  was  strangely  sm'prised  to  find 
that  tliey  were  prepared  to  dispute  his  passage,  lie 
had  ah\  ays  flattered  himself,  that  on  the  first  hearing 
of  his  arrival,  the  Grecians  would  betake  themselves 
to  flight;  nor  could  he  ever  be  persuaded  to  believe, 
uhat  Demaratus  had  told  him  from  the  beginning 
of  his  project,  that  at  the  first  pass  he  came  to,  he 
would  find  his  whole  army  stopped  by  an  handful  of 
men.  He  sent  out  a  spy  before  him  to  view  the 
enemy.  The  spy  brought  him  word,  that  he  foiuid 
the  Lacedcemonians  out  of  their  entrenchments, 
and  that  they  were  diverting  themselves  with  mili- 
tary exercises,  and  combing  their  hair :  This  w  as 
the  Spartan  manner  of  preparing  themselves  for 
battle. 

Xerxes  still  entertaining  som,e  hopes  of  their 
flight,  waited  four  days  on  purpose  to  give  them 
time  to  retreat.  '  And  in  this  interval  ot  time  he 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  gain  Leonidas,  by 
making  him  magnificent  promises,  and  assuring  hiu), 

*  Paus.  1.  X.  p.  C45.  ^  llerod.  1.  \\\.  c-  ^207. — 231. 

Diod.  I.  x'l.  p.  5,  10.       ^  Plat,  in  Lacoii.  Apoj^h.  p. 
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Xerxes,  that  he  would  make  him  master  of  all  Greece,  if  he 
^vould  come  over  to  his  party.  Leonidas  rejected 
his  proposal  \^ith  scorn  and  indignation.  Xerxes 
having  afterw  ards  ^vrittcn  to  him  to  deliver  up  his 
arms,  Leonidas,  in  a  style  and  spirit  truly  laconical, 
answered  him  in  these  words ;  *  Come  and  take  them. 
Nothing  remained,  but  to  prepare  themselves  to  en- 
gage the  Laced a3monians.  Xerxes  first  command- 
ed his  Median  forces  to  march  against  them,  with 
orders  to  take  them  all  alive  and  brincp  them  to  him. 
llie  jNIedes  were  not  able  to  stand  the  charge  of 
the  Grecians;  and  being  shamefully  put  to  flight, 
they  shewed,  says  Herodotus  f ,  that  Xerxes  had  a 
great  many  men,  and  but  few  soldiers.  The  next 
that  ^^•ere  sent  to  face  the  Spartans,  were  those  Per- 
sians called  the  Immortal  Band,  which  consisted  of 
ten  thousand  men,  and  were  the  best  troops  in  the 
whole  army.  But  these  had  no  better  success  than 
the  former. 

Xerxes,  despairing  of  being  able  to  force  his 
way  through  troops  so  determined  to  conquer  or 
die,  was  extremely  perplexed,  and  could  not  tell 
what  resolution  to  take,  when  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country  came  to  him,  and  discovered  a  secret  path 
leading  to  an  eminence,  which  overlooked  and 
commanded  the  Spartan  forces.  He  quickly  dis- 
patched a  detachment  thither,  which  marching  all 
night,  arrived  there  at  the  break  of  day,  ^ind  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  that  advantageous  post. 

The  Greeks  were  soon  apprised  of  this  misfor- 
tune; and  Leonidas,  seeing  that  it  was  now  impos- 
sible to  withstand  the  enemy,  obliged  the  rest  of 
the  allies  to  retire,  but  staid  himself  with  his  three 

•j"  ''0t»  tzTCiMo?  (Av  etvQfUTTOi  t\i»,  ^"Atyot  ^'e  ui/^ft^. 

2it6d  multi  homines  cssent,  pa\ici  autem  viri, 

\  V/heii  the  GauKs,  two  hundred  years  after  this,  came  to 
invade  Greece,  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  strcights  of 
Tliermopyl<je  by  means  of  the  same  by-path,  which  the  Gre- 
tiaws  had  htill  neglected  to  secure,    Pausan.  I.  i.  p.  7  &  8« 
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.hundred  Laced nemonians,  all  resolved  to  die  with  Xerxes, 
then'  leader,  who  being  told  by  the  oracle,  that  either 
LacedaMnon  or  her  kino;  must  necessarily  perish,  de- 
termined without  the  least  difficulty  or  hesitation, 
to  sacritice  hin)self  for  his  country.  The  Spartans 
lost  all  hopes  either  of  conquering  or  escaping,  and 
looked  upon  Thermopylje  as  their  burying-nlace. 
The  king,  exhorting  his  men  to  take  some  nounsh- 
nient,  and  telling  them  at  the  same  time,  tliat  they' 
should  sup  together  with  Pluto,  they  set  up  a  shout 
of  joy  as  if  they  had  been  in\  ited  to  a  banquet,  and 
full  of  ardour  advanced  with  tiieir  king  to  battle. 
The  shock  was  exceeding  violent  and  bloody.  Leoni- 
das  himself  was  one  of  the  first  that  fell.  The  endea- 
vours of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  defend  his  dead  body 
were  incredible.  At  length,  not  vanquished,  but  op- 
pressed by  numbers,  they  all  fell,  except  one  man, 
who  escaped  to  Sparta,  wliere  he  was  treated  as  a 
coward  and  traitor  to  his  country,  and  nobody 
would  keep  company  or  converse  with  him.  But 
soon  afterwards  he  made  a  glorious  amends  for  his 
fiiult  at  the  battle  of  Plata?a,  where  he  distin2;uished 
himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Xerxes,  en- 
raged to  the  last  dem-ee  against  Leonidas  for  daring 
to  make  head  against  him,  caused  his  dead  body  to 
be  hung  on  a  gallows,  and  made  his  intended  disho- 
nour of  his  enemv  his  own  immortal  shame. 

Some  time  after  these  transactions,  by  order  of  the 
Amphictyons,  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected 
at  Thermopylas  to  the  honour  of  these  brave  defen- 
ders of  Greece,  and  upon  the  monument  were  two 
inscriptions ;  one  of  h  was  general,  and  related 
to  all  those  that  died  at  Thermopylas,  importing,  that 
the  Greeks  of  Peloponnesus,  to  the  number  only  of 
four  thousand,  had  made  head  against  the  Persian 
army,  which  consisted  of  three  millions  of  men;  The 
other  related  to  the  Spartans  in  particular.    It  was 


^  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  238. 
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Xerxes,  composed  by  the  poet  Simonides,  and  is  very  remarli* 
able  for  its  simplicity.    It  is  as  follows  : 

Tluit  is  to  say;  Go,  passenger,  a7ul  tell  at  Lace dcS" 
vion,  that  wc  died  here  in  obedience  to  her  sacred  lazvs. 
Forty  years  afterwards,  Pausanias,  who  obtained  the 
victory  of  Piataea,  caused  the  bones  of  Leonidas  to  be 
carried  from  Thermopylae  to  Sparta,  and  erected  a 
magnilicent  monument  to  his  memory;  near  which 
was  likewise  another  erected  for  Pausanias.  Every 
year  at  these  tombs  was  a  funeral  oration  pronounced 
to  the  honour  of  these  heroes,  and  public  games  ce- 
lebrated, wherein  none  but  Lacedaemonians  had  a 
right  to  partake,  in  order  to  shew,  that  they  alone  were 
concerned  in  the  glory  obtained  at  Thermopylae. 

™  Xerxes  in  that  affair  lost  above  twenty  thousand 
men,  among  \^\\om  were  two  of  the  king  s  brothers. 
He  was  very  sensible,  that  so  great  a  loss,  which  was 
a  manifest  proof  of  the  courage  of  their  enemies, 
was  capable  ofaiarming  and  discouraging  his  soldiers. 
In  order  therefore  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it 
from  them,  he  caused  all  his  men  that  were  killed  in 
that  action,  except  a  thousand,  whose  bodies  he  or- 
dered to  be  lelt  upon  the  field,  to  be  thrown  toge- 
ther into  large  holes,  which  were  secretly  made,  and 
covered  over  afterv/ards  with  earth  and  herbs.  This 
stratagem  succeeded  very  ill:  For  when  the  soldieri 
in  his  'dcet,  being  curious  to  see  the  lield  of  battle^ 
obtained  leave  to  come  thidier  for  that  purpose,  it 
served  rather  to  discover  his  own  littleness  of  soul, 
than  to  conceal  the  number  of  the  slain. 

■  Hcrock  1.  viii.  c.  24,  25. 
*  Pari  animo  Lacedctmonii  in  Thcrmopylis  occidenaU,  in  guo9 

Die,  hospes,  Spartft  nn.t  tc  hie  'oidir.scjaccntes, 
Uurn  ."aruitis  pairiif  kgibus  obse<]uhnur. 

Cic.  Tiisc.  Quiest.  1.  i.  c.  101* 
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"  Dismayctl  with  a  victory  that  had  cost  him  so  Xerxes, 
dear,  he  asked  Dcmaratu:?,  it  the  Laccdaniionians  liad 
vet  many  suc  h  sokhers.  Tlkit  prince  told  him,  that 
the  Spartan  repuhhc  had  a  great  many  cities  helong- 
iiii^  to  it,  of  which  all  the  inhahitants  w  ere  exceed- 
ing brave;  but  that  those  of  Lcicedicmon,  who  were 
properly  called  Spartans,  and  wlio  were  about  eight 
thousand  in  number,  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  valour, 
and  Averc  all  of  them  such  as  thos(i  w  ho  had  fouiiht 

o 

under  Lconidas. 

I  return  for  an  instant  to  the  baltle  of  Thermo- 
pylae, tlie  issue  of  which,  fatal  in  appearance,  might 
make  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  readers  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  occa- 
sion their  courage  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of 
a  presumptuous  temerity,  or  a  desperate  resolution. 

That  action  of  Lconidas,  w  ith  his  three  hundred 
Spartans,  w  as  not  the  eflect  of  rashness  or  des|)air, 
but  w  as  a  wise  and  noble  conduct,  as  "  Diodorus 
Siculus  has  taken  care  to  observe,  in  his  magnihcent 
encomium  upon  that  famous  engagement,  to  wliich 
he  ascribes  the  success  of  all  the  ensuing  campaigns, 
Ixonidas  kno\\ing  that  Xerxes  was  marching  at 
the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  the  cast,  in  order  to 
overwhelm  and  crush  a  little  country  by  the  dint  of 
his  numbers,  rightly  conceived  from  the  superiority 
of  his  genius  and  understanding,  that  if  they  pre- 
tended to  make  the  success  of  that  w  ar  consist  in 
opposing  force  to  force,  and  numbers  to  numbers, 
;^ll  the  Grecian  nations  together  would  never  be  able 
to  equal  the  JV'rsians,  or  to  dispute  die  victory  with 
them;  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  point  out 
to  Greece  another  means  of  safety  and  preservation, 
whilst  she  w  as  under  these  alarms ;  and  that  they 
ought  to  shew  the  whole  universe,  who  had  all  their 
eyes  u[)on  tliem,  what  glorious  things  may  be  done, 
w  hen  greatness  of  mind  is  opposed  to  force  of  body, 
true  courage  and  bravery  against  blind  impetuosity, 


^  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  134,  137. 
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the  love  of  liberty  against  tyrannical  oppression,  and 
a  tew  disciplined  veteran  troops  against  a  confused 
multitude,  though  never  so  numerous.  These  brave 
Laceda^moniiins  thought  it  became  them,  who  were 
the  choicest  soldiers  of  the  chief  people  of  Greece,  to 
devote  theniselves  to  certain  death,  in  order  to  make 
the  Persians  sensible  how  difficult  it  is  to  reduce  free 
men  to  slavery,  and  to  teach  the  rest  of  Greece,  by 
their  example,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 

These  sentiments  do  not  originate  from  my  own 
invention,  nor  do  I  ascribe  them  to  Leonidas  without 
foundation  :  They  are  plainly  comprized  in  that  short 
ans^^  er,  \vhich  timt  woi  thy  king  of  Sparta  made  to  a 
certain  Lacedaemonian ;  who,  being  astonished  at 
the  g(  nerous  resolution  the  king  had  taken,  spoke  to 
hhix  in  this  manner :  ^  "  Is  it  possible  then,  sir,  that 
"  yf)u  can  think  of  marching  with  an  handful  of 

men  against' such  a  mighty  and  innumerable  ar- 

my  i^"  If  \ve  are  to  reckon  upon  numbers,"  re- 
plied Leonidas,  "  all  the  people  of  Greece  together 
"  would  not  be  sufficient,  since  a  small  part  of  the 

Persian  army  is  eqi  al  to  all  her  inhabitants :  But 
*'  if  we  are  to  reckon  upon  valour,  my  little  troop  is 
*■  more  than  sufficient." 

Tlie  event  shewed  the  justness  of  this  prince's  sen- 
timents. That  iliustrioiis  example  of  courage  asto- 
nished the  Persians,  and  gave  new  spirit  and  vigour 
to  the  Ciret^ks.  J'he  lives  then  of  this  heroic  leader 
and  his  brave  troop  were  not  thrown  away,  but  use- 
fully emploved  ;  aii'l  their  death  uas  attended  with 
a  double  effect,  more  great  and  lasting  than  they 
themselves  had  imagined.  On  one  hand,  it  was  in 
a  manner  the  seed  ui  their  ensuing  victories,  which 
made  tlie  Persians  for  ever  after  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  attacking  Crreece  ;  so  that  during  the  seven  or 
eight  s<iccee(lin2  reigns,  there  was  neither  any  prince, 
who  durst  entertain  such  a  design,  nor  any  flatterer 
in  his  court,  who  durst  propose  the  plan  to  him. 


f  Piut.  in  Lacon.  Apoph.  p.  22$, 
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On  the  other  hand,  such  a  signal  and  cxeniplai'y  in-  Xeixes. 
stance  of  intrepidity  made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  left  a  persua- 
sion deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts,  that  they  were 
able  to  subdue  the  Persians,  and  subvert  their  vast 
empire.  Cinion  was  the  man,  who  made  the  fiist 
attcinpt  of  that  kind  with  success.  Agesilaus  after- 
^\d^ds  pushed  that  design  so  far,  that  he  made  the 
a;reat  king  tremble  in  his  palace  at  Susa.  Alexan- 
der at  last  accomplished  it  with  incredible  facility. 
He  never  had  llie  least  doubt,  any  more  than  the 
Macedonians  who  followed  him,  or  tlie  whole  coun- 
try of  Greece  that  chose  him  general  in  that  expe- 
dition, but  that  with  thirty  thousand  men  he  could 
overturn  the  Persian  empire,  as  three  hundred 
Spartans  had  been  sufficient  to  check  the  united 
forces  of  the  whole  East. 


Sect.  VI.    Xaval  Bailie  near  Arlemisium^ 

'  The  verv  same  day  on  which  the  glorious  action 
at  Thermopylae  took  place,  there  was  also  an  engage- 
ment at  sea  between  the  two  fleets.  That  of  the 
Grecians,  exclusive  of  the  little  gallies  and  small 
boats,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  ves- 
sels. This  fleet  had  lain  by  near  Artemisium,  a  pro- 
montory of  Euboea  upon  the  northern  coast  towards 
the  streights.  That  of  the  enemy,  which  was  much 
more  numerous,  was  near  the  same  place,  but  had 
lately  suffered  in  a  violent  tempest,  that  had  destroy- 
ed above  four  hundred  of  their  vessels.  Notwith- 
standing this  loss,  as  it  wjs  still  vastly  superior  in 
number  to  that  of  the  Grecians,  which  they  were 
preparing  to  attack,  they  detached  twc  hur  ired 
of  their  vessels  with  orders  to  wait  about  Eubnea,  to 
the  end  that  none  of  the  enemy  s  vessc  •]  might  be 
able  to  escape  them.  The  Grecians  havinff  got  in- 
telligence of  that  separation,  immediately  S';t  sail  in 

<  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  i.— 18.    Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  10,  11. 
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Xerxes,  the  night,  in  order  to  attack  that  detachment  at  day- 
break the  next  niorning.  But  not  meeting  with  it, 
they  went  to\^ards  the  evening  and,  fell  upon  the 
bulk  of  the  enemy's  tieet,  which  they  treated  very 
roughly.  Night  coming  on,  they  were  obliged  to 
separate,  and  both  parties  retired  to  their  post.  But 
the  very  night  that  parted  tiiem,  proved  more  per- 
nicious to  tlie  Persians,  than  the  enfjawment  which 
had  preceded,  from  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  accom- 
panied with  rain  and  thunder,  which  distressed  and 
harassed  their  vessels  till  break  of  day :  And  the 
two  hundred  ships  also,  that  had  been  detached 
from  their  fleet,  as  we  mentioned  before,  Mere 
almost  all  cast  away  upon  the  coasts  of  Euboea ;  it 
being  the  will  of  the  gods,  says  Herodotus,  that  the 
two  iieets  should  become  very  near  equal. 

The  Athenians  having  the  same  day  received  a  re- 
inforcement of  fiity-thrce  vessels,  the  Grecians,  who 
were  apprized  of  the  wreck  that  had  befallen  part  of 
{;he  enemy's  fleet,  fell  upon  the  ships  of  the  Cilicians 
at  the  same  hour  tliey  had  attacked  the  fleet  the  day 
before,  and  sunk  a  great  number  of  them.  The  Per- 
sians, being  ashamed  to  see  themselves  thus  insulted 
by  an  enemy  that  was  so  much  inferior  in  number, 
thought  fjt  the  next  day  to  appear  first  in  a  disposi- 
tion to  engage.  The  battle  w  as  very  obstinate, 
and  the  success  pretty  near  equal  on  both  sides, 
excepting  that  the  Persians,  who  were  incommoded 
by  the  largeness  and  number  of  their  vessels,  sus- 
tained much  the  greater  loss.  Both  parties  how  ever 
retired  in  good  order. 

'  AH  these  actions,  which  passed  near  Arte- 
misium,  v\  ere  not  absolutely  decisive,  but  contributed 
very  much  to  animate  the  Athenians,  as  they  were 
convinced,  by  their  own  experience,  that  there  was 
nothing  really  formidable,  either  in  the  number 
and  magnificent  ornaments  of  vessels,  or  in  the 
Barbarians'  insolent  shouts  and  songs  of  victory,  to 

•  Piut.  in  Thcmisfc.  p.  115,  117.    Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  21,  22« 
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men  that  know  how  to  come  to  close  engagement,  x 
and  that  have  tiie  courage  to  fight  v,  itii  steadiness 
and  resolution ;  and  that  the  best  way  ol*  dealing  with 
such  an  enemy,  is  to  despise  all  that  vain  appearance, 
to  advance  boldly  up  to  t-iem,  and  to  charge  tliem 
briskly  and  vigorously  m  ithout  ever  <y\\  hvz  ground. 

The  Grecian  fleet  having  at  this  lime  had  intelli- 
gence ot  what  had  passeti  at  Thermopyla?,  resolved 
upon  the  course  they  were  to  take  witliout  any  far- 
ther deliberation.  They  immediately  sailed  away 
from  Artemisium,  and  advancinji;  to\N  ard  the  heart 
of  Greece,  thcv  stopped  at  Salamis,  a  little  isle  very 
near  and  over-against  Attica.  Whilst  the  fleet  was 
retreating,  Themistocles  passed  through  all  the 
places  where  the  enemies  must  necessaiily  land, 
in  order  to  take  in  fresh  water  or  other  provisions, 
and  in  large  characters  engraved  upon  the  rocks  and 
the  stones  the  following  words,  which  he  addressed 
to  the  lonians  :  Be  of  our  side,  ije  people  of  Ionia  : 
Come  over  to  the  party  of  your  fattier  Sy  xvho  expose 
their  nzvn  lives  for  no  other  end  than  to  maintain 
your  liberty  :  Or,  if  you  eannot  possibly  do  that,  at 
least  do  the  Persians  all  the  mi  set def you  caUyWhen 
zee  are  engaged  with  them,  and  put  tlieir  army  into 
disorder  and  confusion.  ^  By  this  means  Themistocles 
hoped  either  to  bring:  the  lonians  really  over  to  their 
party,  or  at  least  to  render  them  suspected  to  the  Bar- 
barians. We  see  this  general  had  his  thoughts  al- 
ways  intent  upon  his  business,  and  neglected  nothing 
that  could  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  designs. 

Sect.  VII.    77?^  Athenians  abandon  their  City^ 
tvliich  is  taken  and  burnt  by  Xerxes, 

Xerxes  in  the  meantime  had  entered  into  the 
country  of  Phocis  by  the  upper  part  of  Doris,  and 
W21S  burning  and  j)lnndernig  the  cities  of  the  Pho- 
pians.    The  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  having  no 

*  Herod.  1.  \\\\.  c.  40^  41, 
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Xerxes,  tlioughts  but  to.save  their  own  country,  had  resolved 
to  abandon  all  the  rest,  and  to  bring  all  the  Grecian 
forces  together  v.  idiin  the  isthmus,  the  entrance  of 
"whicii  they  intended  to  secure  by  a  strong  wall  from 
one  sea  to  the  other,  a  space  of  near  five  miles  Eng- 
lish. The  Athenians  were  highly  provoked  at  so  base 
a  desertion,  as  they  saw  themselves  ready  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  likely  to  bear  the 
Avhole  weight  of  their  fury  and  vengeance.  Some 
time  l)efore  they  had  consulted  the  oracle,  of  Del-  ^ 
phos,  ^viiich  had  given  them  for  answer,  "  that  there 
li  oiitd  be  no  way  of  saving  the  city  but  by  xvGcden 
walls.  Tiie  sentiments  of  the  people  were  much 
divided  about  this  ambiguous  expression :  Some 
thought  it  was  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  citadel, 
l)ecause  heretofore  it  had  been  surrounded  ^vith 
wooden  palisades.  But  Themistocles  gave  another 
sense  to  the  \^  ords,  w  hich  was  mucii  more  natural, 
understanding  it  to  mean  shipping;  and  demonstrated 
tiiat  tlie  only  plan  they  had  to  adopt  was  to  leave  the 
city  empty,  and  to  embark  all  the  inhabitants.  But 
this  was  a  resolution  the  people  would  not  at  all  give 
ear  to,  as  thinking  they  thereby  relinquished  every 
liope  of  victory,  and  seeing  no  method  of  saving 
themselves,  w  hen  once  they  had  abandoned  the  tem- 
ples of  tlieir  gods  and  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 
Here  Themistocles  had  occasion  for  all  his  address 
and  all  his  eloquence  to  work  upon  the  people.  After 
he  had  represented  to  them,  that  Athens  did  not 
consist  either  of  its  walls,  or  its  houses,  but  of  its 
citizens,  and  that  the  saving  of  these  was  the  pre- 
servation of  the  city,  lie  endeavoured  to  persuade 
them  by  the  argument  most  capable  of  making  an 
impression  upon  them  in  the  unhappy,  afflicted,  and 
dangerous  couf-ition  they  were  then  in,  I  mean  that 
of  the  divine  authority;  giving  them  to  understand  by 
the  very  words  of  the  oracle,  and  by  the  prodigies 
w  hich  had  happened,  that  their  removing  for  a  time 
from  Athens  was  manifestly  the  \\ill  of  the  gods. 
"  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  139. — 143. 
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"  A  decree  was  therefore  passed,  by  wliich,  in  Xerxes, 
order  to  solU  n  what  appeared  so  hard  in  the  resolu- 
tion ot  (leserliniT  the  city,  it  was  ordained,  "  that 
"  Athens  should  be  given  up  in  trust  into  the  hands, 
**  and  committed  to  the  keepinii;  and  protection  of 

A [inerva,  [)atix)ncss  of  tlie  Athenian  people  ;  that 

all  such  inhabitants  as  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
"  should  go  on  ship-board ;  and  that  every  citi- 

zen  should  provide,  as  well  as  he  could,  lor  the 
"  safety  and  security  of  his  wife,  children,  and 
"  slaves." 

^  The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Cimon,  ^ho 
was  at  this  time  very  young,  ^^'as  of  great  weight  on 
this  singular  occasion.  Followed  l)y  his  companions, 
with  a  g^y  and  cheerful  countenance,  he  went  pub- 
licly along  the  street  of  the  Ceramicus  to  the  cita- 
del, in  order  to  consecrate  a  bit  of  a  bridle,  which 
he  carried  in  his  hand,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  de- 
signing to  make  the  people  understand  by  this  reli- 
gious and  affecting  ceremony,  that  they  had  no  far- 
ther business  with  land-forces,  and  that  it  behoved 
them  now  to  betake  themselves  entirely  to  the  sea. 
After  he  had  made  an  otfering  of  this  bit,  he  took 
one  of  the  shields  that  hung  upon  the  wall  of  the 
temple,  paid  his  devotions  to  the  goddess,  went  down 
to  the  water-side,  and  was  the  first,  who  by  his  ex- 
ample inspired  the  generality  of  the  people  with 
confidence  and  resolution,  and  encouraged  them  to 
embark. 

The  greater  part  of  thein  sent  their  fathers  and  mo- 
thers, that  were  old,  together  VN  ith  their  v.  ivcs  and 
children,  to  tlie  city  of  *  Troezene,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  received  them  ^vith  great  iiumanity  and  gene- 
rosity. For  tiiey  made  an  ordinance,  that  they 
should  be  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  public, 

*  Herod.  1.  viii,  c.  51. — 54.    Plut.  in  Tlicmist.  p.  117. 
y  Plut.  in  Cini.  p.  481. 

*  This  was  a  small  city  situate  upon  the  sea-side,  in  that  part 
of  the  Peloponnesus  cailcd  Argolis. 
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Xerxes,  and  assigned  for  each  person's  subsistence  two  oboli 
a  day,  wiiicli  were  worth  about  two-pence  English 
money.  Besides  this,  they  permitted  the  children 
to  gather  fruit  wherever  they  pleased,  or  wherever 
they  came,  and  settled  afundforthe  payment  of  the 
masters,  who  had  the  Care  of  their  education.  "What 
a  beautiful  thing  it  is  to  see  a  city,  exposed  as  thi."^ 
was  to  the  greatest  dangers  and  calamities,  extend 
her  care  and  gt  nerosity,  in  the  very  midst  of  such 
alarms,  even  to  the  education  of  other  people  s  chil- 
dren ! 

When  the  whole  city  came  to  embark,  so  moving 
and  melancholy  a  spectacle  drew  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  all  that  were  present,  and  at  the  same  time  occa- 
sioned great  admiration  with  regard  to  the  steadiness 
and  courage  of  those  men,  who  sent  their  fathers  and 
mothers  another  way  and  to  other  places,  and  who, 
without  being  moved  either  at  their  grief  or  lamen- 
tations, or  at  the  tender  embraces  of  their  wives  and 
children,  passed  over  with  so  much  firmness  and  re- 
solution to  Saiamis,  But  that  which  extremely  raised 
and  augmented  the  general  compassion,  was  the 
great  number  of  old  men  whom  they  were  forced  to 
leave  in  the  city  on  account  of  their  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, and  of  whom  many  voluntarily  remained  there, 
through  religious  motives,  believing  the  citadel  to  be 
the  tiling  meant  by  the  oracle  in  the  forcmentioned 
ambiguous  expression  of  wooden  walls.  There  was 
no  creature,  (for  history  has  judged  this  circumstance 
worthy  of  being  remenibered ; )  there  was  no  crea- 
ture, I  say,  to  the  very  domestic  animals,  but  what 
took  part  in  this  {)ubiic  mourniug,  nor  ^^'as  it  pos^ 
sible  for  a  man  to  see  those  poor  creatures  run  howl- 
ing and  crviivj[  after  their  masters,  who  were  iioinn 
a  ship-boarfl,  \\ithout  being  touched  and  affected. 
Among  all  the  rest  of  these  animals,  particular  notice 
is  taken  of  a  dog  Ijelonging  to  Xanthippus,  the  father 
of  Pericles,  wliicli,  not  being  able  to  endure  to  see 
rkiiuself  abandoned  by  his  master,  jumped  into  the 
sea  alter  iiim,  and  continued  swimuiing  as  near  as 
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Jic  couKl  to  the  vessel  his  master  was  on  hoard  of>  Xtn^vs 
till  he  landed  (jiiite  spent  at  Salamis,  and  died  the 
iiionient  atter  upon  shore.  In  the  same  phux^, 
even  in  Plutarcli  s  tiu»e,  lliey  nsed  to  slwiw  the  spot 
wherein  this  taitht'nl  animal  v.  as  said  to  he  buried, 
>vhich  was  ealled  //if  do^'s  biiniln^-placc, 

'  Whilst  Xerxes  was  eontinuin^  his  inarch,  son>e 
deserters  troui  Arc*adia  came  and  joined  his  aruiy. 
The  king  having  aoked  tlieni  wlia:  the  CJrecians  were 
then  doing,  was  extremely  suri)rised  wlien  he  nas 
told,  that  they  were  employed  in  seeing  the  games 
and  combats  then  celebrating  at  C^lympia  :  And  his 
surprise  was  still  increased,  when  he  miderstood  that 
the  victor's  reward  in  those  engagements  was  only  a 
crown  of  olive.  \V'hat  men  must  they  be,  cried  one 
of  the  Persian  nobles  with  great  \vonder  and  astonish- 
ment, who  are  iniiuenced  only  by  honour,  an.d  not  by 
money  ! 

*  Xerxes  bad  sent  off  a  considerable  detachment 
of  his  army  to  plnnder  the  temple  at  Delphos,  ki 
which  he  knew  there  were  immense  treasui'es,  bein«£ 

o 

resolved  to  ti'eat  Apollo  widi  no  more  favour  than 
the  other  gods,  whose  temples  he  had  pillaged.  If 
we  mav  believe  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus, 
as  soon  as  ever  this  detachment  advanced  near 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  surnamed  tlie  Provident, 
the  atmosphere  grew  dark  on  a  sudden,  and  a  vio- 
lent tempest  arose,  accompanied  with  impetuous 
winds,  thunder  and  lightning;  and  two  huge  rocks 
having  severed  themselves  from  the  mountain,  fell 
upon  the  Persian  troops,  and  crushed  the  greatest 
part  of  them. 

^  The  other  part  of  the  army  marched  towards 
the  city  of  Athens,  which  had  been  deserted  by  all  its 
inhabitants,  except  a  small  number  of  citizens  who 
Ijad  retired  into  the  citadel,  where  they  defended 
tliemseives  with  incredible  bravery,  till  tiiey  were  all 

*  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  "  Ibi(J.  c.  35. — 29-  DioJ-  1-      P-  12. 

''iiltrod.  1.  Viii.  c.  50. — 54. 
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Xerxes,  killed,  and  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommo- 
dation whatsoever.  Xerxes  having  stormed  the  ci- 
tadel, reduced  it  to  ashes.  He  immediately  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  Susa,  to  carry  the  agreeable 
news  of  his  success  to  Artabanes  his  uncle ;  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  him  a  great  number  of  pictures 
and  statutes.  Those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
tlie  ancient  deliverers  of  Athens,  were  sent  with  the 
rest.  One  of  the  Antiochuses,  king  of  Syria,  (I  do 
not  know  which  of  them,  nor  at  what  time  it  was) 
returned  them  to  the  Athenians,  being  persuaded'  he 
could  not  possibly  make  them  a  more  acceptable 
present. 

Sect.  VIII.  TJie  Battle  of  Salamis.  Precipitate 
Return  of  Xerxes  into  Asia.  Panegyric  of  The- 
mistocles  and  Arts  tides.  The  Defeat  of  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Sicily. 

*^AT  this  time  a  division  arose  among  the  com- 
manders of  the  Grecian  fleet ;  and  the  confederates, 
iii  a  council  of  war  wliich  was  held  for  that  purpose, 
were  of  very  different  sentiments  concerning  the 
place  for  engaging  the  enemy.  Some  of  them,  and 
indeed  the  greater  part,  it  the  head  of  whom  was  Eu- 
rybiades,  the  generalissimo  of  the  fleet,  were  for  hav- 
ing them  advance  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  that 
they  might  be  nearer  the  land-army,  which  was  post- 
ed there  to  guard  that  pass  under  the  command  of 
Cleombrotus,  Leonidas's  brother,  and  more  ready 
for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus.  Others,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Themistocles,  alleged,  that  it 
would  be  betraying  of  their  country  to  abandon  so 
advantageous  a  post  as  that  of  Salamis.  And  as  he 
supported  his  opinion  with  abundance  of  warmth, 
Eurybiades  lifted  up  his  cane  in  a  menacing  man- 
ner.   Strike^  says  the  Athenian,  unmoved  at  the 


^  Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  14. 

^  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  56,-^65.  Plut.  in  Themist,  p.  117. 
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insult,  hut  hear  vie :  And  continuing  his  discourse,  Xcrxcs. 
he  proceeded  to  shew  ot  what  importance  it  was  to 
the  fleet  of  the  Grecians,  whose  vesse  ls  were  hi^hter 
and  much  fewer  in  numhcr  than  those  of  tiie  Per- 
sians, to  ens^age  in  such  a  strait  as  that  of  Salauiis, 
which  would  render  the  enemy  incapable  of  usinir  a 
great  part  of  their  forces.  F.urybiades,  who  could 
not  help  being  sur[)riscd  at  the  moderation  of  The- 
niistocles,  acquiesced  in  his  reasons,  or  at  least  com- 
plied witii  his  opinion,  for  fear  the  Athenians,  whose 
ships  made  up  above  one  half  of  the  tleet,  should  se- 
parate themselves  from  the  allies,  as  their  general  had 
taken  occasion  to  in.sinuate. 

'  A  council  of  war  was  also  held  on  the  side  of 
tiie  Persians,  in  order  to  determine  vvhether  thev 
should  hazard  a  na\  al  engagement ;  Xerxes  himself 
Nvas  come  to  the  fleet  to  take  the  advice  of  his 
captains  and  officers,  who  were  all  unanimous  for  the 
battle,  because  they  knew  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
king's  inclination.  Queen  Artemisia  was  the  only 
person  who  op})used  that  resolution.  She  represent- 
ed tiie  dangerous  consequences  of  coming  to  blows 
u  itii  people  much  more  conversant  and  more  expert 
in  maritime  affairs  than  the  Persians  ;  alleging,  that  - 
the  loss  of  a  battle  at  sea  would  be  attended  ^^  idi  the 
ruin  of  their  land-araiy;  whereas,  by  protracting 
the  war,  and  approaching  Peloponnesus,  they  would 
create  jealousies  and  divisions  among  their  enemies,  or 
rather  augment  the  division  which  already  w  as  very 
prevalent  amongstthem;  that  the  confederates  in  that 
case  would  not  fail  to  separate  from  one  another,  in 
order  to  return  and  defend  their  respective  countries ; 
and  that  then  the  king  without  difficulty,  and  almost 
without  striking  a  stroke,  midit  make  himself  master 
of  all  Greece.  This  wise  advice  was  not  followed, 
and  a  battle  v»'as  resolved  upon. 

Xerxes,  imputing  the  ill  success  of  all  his  former 
engagements  at  sea  to  his  own  absence,  w  as  resolved 


*  Herod.  \,  viii.  c.  67. — 70. 
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Xerxes,  to  be  witness  of  this  Irom  the  top  of  an  eminence, 
where  he  caused  a  throne  to  be  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  niight  have  contributed  in  some  measure 
to  animate  his  forces :  But  there  is  another  much 
more  sure  and  effectual  mode  of  doing  it,  I  mean, 
by  the  prince  s  actual  presence  and  example,  when  he 
himself  shares  in  the  danger,  and  tliereby  shews 
himseh^  ^^  orthy  of  being  the  soul  and  head  of  a  brave 
and  numerous  body  of  men  ready  to  die  for  his  ser- 
vice. A  prince,  \\  ho  has  not  this  sort  of  fortitude 
which  notliing  can  shake,  and  which  even  takes  new 
vigour  from  danger,  may  nevertheless  be  endued 
with  other  excellent  qualities,  but  then  he  is  by  no 
means  proper  to  command  an  army.  No  qualifica- 
tion whatsoever  can  supply  the  want  of  courage  in  a 
general :  And  the  *  more  he  labours  to  shew  the 
appearance  of  it,  when  he  has  not  the  reality,  the 
more  he  discovers  his  cowardice  and  fear.  There  is, 
it  must  be  owned,  a  vast  difference  between  a  gene- 
ral-officer, and  a  common  soldier.  Xerxes  ought  not 
to  have  exposed  his  person  otherwise  than  became  a 
prince ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  head,  not  as  the  hand : 
as  he,  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  and  give  orders, 
not  as  those  who  are  to  put  tliem  in  execution.  But 
to  keep  himself  entirely  at  a  distance  from  danger, 
and  to  act  no  other  part  than  that  of  a  spectator, 
was  really  renouncing  the  quality  and  office  of  a 
general. 

^  Themistocles,  knowing  that  some  of  the  com- 
manders in  the  (irccian  fleet  still  entertained  thoughts 
of  sailing  tow  ards  the  isthmus,  contrived  to  have  no- 
tice given  covertly  to  Xerxes,  that  as  the  Grecian 
allies  were  now  assembled  together  in  one  place,  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  subdue  and  de- 
stroy tliem  all  together ;  whereas,  if  they  once  sepa- 
rated from  one  anotlier,  as  they  were  going  to  do, 

Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  74.-78. 

*  QuarUo  nagis  accuhnre  ac  abdere  pavoran  nitebanhir,  mam 
frstius pai  idi.    Tacit.  Hist, 
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he  miglit  never  mcpt  with  another  opportunity  so  Xerxes 
t-ivourahle.  The  kinu;  i^uve  hito  this  opinion ;  and 
imuiediately  comniandecl  a  gi'eat  number  of  his  ves- 
sels to  sun  ounii  Sahimis  by  niglit,  in  order  to  make 
it  imprrfLticable  lor  the  Greeks  to  esea[)e  froni 
tliat  post. 

^  Nobody  amonii;  tlie  Grecians  perceived  that 
their  army  was  surrounded  in  t!iis  manner.  Aris- 
tides  came  tliat  very  luo^ht  froni  .llgina,  w  here  he 
had  some  forces  under  his  comjnand,  and  w  ith  verv 
great  dani^er  passed  throu*j;h  tiie  hole  tleet  of  the 
enemy.  AVlien  he  came  up  to  Themistocles  s  tent, 
he  took  him  aside,  and  spoke  to  him  in  the  foilowino; 
manner  :  *'  If  w  e  are  w  ise,  Themistoclcs,  we  shall 
"  from  henceforward  lay  aside  that  vain  andchikhsli 
dissension,  that  has  liiUierto  divided  us,  and  strive 
w  ith  a  more  noble  and  useful  emulation,  which 
"  of  us  shall  render  the  best  service  to  liis  countrv% 
"  you  by  commanding  and  doing  the  duty  of  a  \v!se 
and  able  captain,  and  I  by  obc^ying  your  orilers, 
and  by  assisting  you  with  my  person  and  advice.'' 
He  then  informed  him  of  the  army's  bcinn;  surrounded 
Avith  tlie  ships  of  the  Persians,  and  w  armly  exhorted 
him  to  give  them  battle  -without  delay.  Themistoclcs., 
extremely  astonished  at  such  a  greatness  of  soul, 
and  such  a  noble  and  generous  frankness,  was 
somewhat  ashamed,  that  he  had  suffered  himself  tu 
be  so  much  excelled  by  his  rival ;  but  witliout  beiii-> 
ashamed  to  own  it,  he  promised  Aristides,  that  he 
would  hencefurward  imitate  his  generosity,  and  even 
exceed  it,  if  it  were  possible,  in  the  whole  of  his 
future  conduct.  Then,  after  havin^i  imparted  to 
liim  the  stratagem  he  had  contrived  to  d^jceive 
the  Ikrbarian,  he  desired  him  to  go  in  i)erson  to 
Euryljiades,  in  order  to  convince  him  that  theixi 
was  no  otlier  means  of  safety  for  them,  than  to 
engage  the  enemy  by  sea  at  Salamis  ;  w  hich  com- 
mission Aristides  executed  with  pleasure  and  suc- 


«  Plut.  in  Av'.tt.  p,  3'^3.  IImo(J.  1.  vlli.  c.7?. —  j'2. 
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Xerxes,  cess ;  for  he  possessed  much  influence  over  that 
general. 

^  Both  sides  tlierefore  prepared  themselves  for 
the  battle.  The  Grecian  fleet  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  eigiity  sail  of  ships,  which  in  every 
thing  foUov/ed  the  direction  and  orders  of  Themis- 
tocles.  As  nothing  escaped  his  vigilance,  and  as, 
like  an  able  commander,  he  knew  how  to  improve 
every  circumstance  and  incident  to  advantage,  be- 
fore he  would  begin  the  engagement  he  waited  till 
a  certain  ^vind,  which  rose  regularly  every  day  at  a 
certain  hour,  and  which  w^as  entirely  contrary  to 
the  enemy,  began  to  blow.  As  soon  as  this  wind 
rose,  the  signal  was  given  for  battle.  The  Persians, 
who  knew  that  their  king  had  his  eyes  upon  themj 
advanced  with  such  courage  and  impetuosity,  as 
were  capable  of  striking  an  enemy  with  terror. 
But  the  heat  of  the  first  attack  quickly  abated,  when 
they  came  to  be  engaged.  Every  thing  was  against 
them:  The  wind,  which  blevr  directly  in  their 
faces ;  the  height,  and  the  heaviness  of  their  ves- 
sels, which  could  not  move  nor  turn  without  great 
difficulty,  and  even  the  number  of  their  ships,  wliich 
was  so  far  from  being  of  use  to  them,  that  it  only 
served  to  embarrass  them  in  a  place  so  straight  and 
naiTOw,  as  that  in  which  they  fought ;  Whereas,  on 
the  side  of  the  Grecians,  every  thing  w^as  done  with 
good  order,  and  without  hurry  or  confusion;  be-* 
cause  every  thing  was  directed  by  one  commander. 
The  lonians,  whom  Themistocles  had  warned,  by 
characters  engraven  upon  stones  along  the  coasts 
of  Eaboca,  to  remember  from  whom  they  derived 
their  original,  W'Cre  the  first  that  betook  themselves 
to  flight,  and  were  quickly  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  fleet.  But  queen  Artemisia  distinguished 
herself  by  incredible  efforts  of  resolution  and  cou- 
rage, so  that  Xerxes,  who  saw  in  what  manner  she 


*  Ilerod.  lib.  viii,  c,  84..— -gS* 
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had  behaved  hei'seltj  cried  out,  *  that  the  men  had  Xerxes, 
beh  ived  Hke  women  in  tliis  engagement,  and  that 
the  woniLn  had  shewn  the  courage  of  men.  The 
Atlienians,  being  enraged  that  a  Moman  had  dared 
to  appear  in  arms  against  tlieni,  liad  promised  a 
reward  oi  ten  thousand  drachmas  to  any  one,  that 
should  be  able  to  take  her  ahve  :  Dut  she  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escaj^e  their  pursuit.  If  tliey  had 
tcdven  her,  she  could  have  deserved  nothing  from 
them  but  the  hiiihest  comn\endations,  and  the  most 
honourable  and  generous  treatment. 

*  The  manner  in  which  that  f  queen  escaped 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Seeing  herself  warmly 
pursued  by  an  Athenian  ship,  from  which  it  seemed 
impossible  for  her  to  escape,  she  hung  out  Grecian 
colours,  and  attacked  one  of  the  Persian  vessels,  on 
board  of  which  was  Damasithymus,  king  of  ^  Ca- 
lynda,  with  whom  she  had  had  some  quarrel,  and 
sunk  it :  This  made  her  pursuers  believe,  that  her 
ship  was  one  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  they  gave 
over  the  chase. 

Such  was  tlie  success  of  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
one  of  the  most  memorable  actions  related  in  an- 
cient history,  and  which  has  rendered  the  name 

*  Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  87,  88.  Polycen.  1.  viil.  c.  53. 
^  A  city  of  Lycia. 

Artonisia  viler  primos  duces  bcUum  acerrime  cicbnt.  ^^  i  'ppe, 
tit  in  tiro  viuliebrem  limorcn,  ita  in  muliac  virilem  auduciuin 
cerncrcs.    Justin.  1.  ii-  t.  12. 

f  It  appears,  that  Artemi-ia  valued  herself  no  less  upon 
stratagem  than  cojrage,  and  at  the  same  time  was  not  very 
delicate  in  the  choice  of  the  mei^sures  she  used.  It  is  said, 
that  being  desirous  of  seizing  Lafmus,  a  small  city  of  Cai  ia^ 
that  lay  very  commodiou^ly  for  her,  she  laid  her  troops  iii 
ambush,  and  under  pretence  of  celebrating  the  feast  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  in  a  nood  consecr^ited  to  her  near  that 
city,  she  repaired  tliilher  with  a  great  train  of  eunuchs,  wo- 
men, drums  and  trumpets.  The  inliabitants  ran  in  thiongs 
to  see  that  religious  ceremony  ;  and  in  the  mtantinie  Arte- 
misia's troops  took  possession  of  the  place.  Polycen.  Stratag« 
1.  viii.  c.  53. 
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Xerxes,  ancl  courage  of  the  Grecians  famous  for  ever.  A 
i^rcat  number  of  the  Persian  ships  were  tiken,  and 
a  much  greater  sunk  upon  tliis  occasion.  Many  of 
their  alhes,  who  dreaded  the  king  s  cruelty  no  less 
tirdn  the  enemy,  nrade  the  best  of  their  way  into 
their  own  country. 

Themistocles,  in  a  secret  conversation  ^vith  Aristi- 
des,  proposed  to  his  consideration,  in  order  to  sound 
him  and  to  learn  his  real  sentiments,  whether,  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  them  to  send  some  vessels 
to  break  down  the  bridge,  w  hich  Xerxes  had  caused 
to  be  built,  to  the  end,  says  he,  that  we  may  take 
Asia  in  Europe :  But  though  he  made  this  propo- 
sal, he  was  far  from  approving  it.  Aristides  be- 
lieving him  to  be  in  earnest,  argued  very  warmly 
and  strenuously  against  any  such  project,  and  re- 
presented to  him  how  dangerous  it  was  to  reduce  so 
powerful  an  enemy  to  despair,  from  whom  it  w  as 
their  business  t©  deliver  themselves  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Themistocles  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  his  rea- 
sons ;  and  in  order  to  hasten  the  king  s  departure, 
contrived  to  have  him  secretly  informed,  that  the 
Grecians  designed  to  break  dow^n  the  bridge.  The 
point  Themistocles  seems  to  Irave  had  in  view  by 
this  false  confidence,  was  to  strengthen  himself  with 
Aristide-ss  opinion,  which  v/as  of  great  weight, 
ai5i\in?t  that  of  the  other  generals,  in  case  they  in- 
clined to  go  and  break  down  the  bridge.  Perhaps 
too  he  might  aim  at  guarding  himself  by  this  means 
against  the  ill  will  of  his  enemies,  who  might  one 
day  accuse  him  of  treason  before  the  people,  if  ever 
they  came  to  know  that  he  had  been  the  author  of 
that  secret  advice  to  Xerxes. 

'  I'his  prince  being  frightened  at  such  news, 
made  the  best  use  he  could  of  his  time,  and  set  out 
by  night,  leaving  Mardonius  behind  him,  with  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  in  order  to 
reduce  Greece,  if  he  was  able.  The  (jrecians  who 
expected  that  Xerxes  would  have  come  to'  another 

I  Herod.  1.  viii.  c,  115. — 12®. 
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engagement  the  next  day,  b.a\iiii';  learnt  that  he  was  XerxeJ. 
fled,  pursued  him  as  iasl  as  they  eould,  but  to  no 
p\u*|X)sc.  "  They  Ir.ul  destroyetl  two  hundred  of 
the  enemy's  ship^,  besides  those  \^  hieh  tliey  had 
taken,  'i'he  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet,  aftei' 
having  siiftered  extremely  by  the  winds  in  their 
passage,  retired  towards  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  en- 
tered into  tlie  port  of  C.'uma,  a  city  in  /Koha,  where 
thev  passed  the  winter,  without  daring  afterwards  to 
return  into  Crrecce. 

Xerxes  took  tl-e  rest  of  his  army  along  with  him, 
and  marched  towards  tlie  Hellespont.  As  no  pro- 
visions had  been  prepared  for  them  beforehand, 
they  underwent  great  hardships  during  their  whole 
march,  which  lasted  five  and  forty  days.  After 
having  consumed  ail  the  fruits  they  could  find,  the 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  live  upon  herbs,  and  even 
upon  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees.  This  occasioned 
a  great  sickness  in  the  army;  and  great  niunbers 
died  of  fluxes  and  the  plague. 

The  king,  througli  eagerness  and  impatience  to 
make  his  escape,  left  his  army  behind  him,  and  tra- 
velled on  before  with  a  small  retinue,  in  order  to 
reach  the  bridge  with  the  greater  ex{)edition :  But 
when  he  arrived  at  the  place,  he  found  tlie  bridge 
broken  down  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  during 
a  great  tempest  tliat  had  hap})ened,  and  was  reduced 
to  tiie  necessity  of  passing  the  sti'cight  in  a  cock- 
boat. *  This  was  a  spectacle  well  calculated  to  shew 
mankind  the  mutability  of  all  earthly  things,  and 
the  instiibiiity  of  human  greatness  ;  a  prince,  whose 
armies  and  fleets  the  land  and  sea  were  scarce  able  to 
contain  a  little  while  before,  now  stealing  away  in  a 
small  boat  almost  without  any  servants  or  attendants ! 

"  Ilerofl.  1.  viii.  c.  130. 

*  Erat  res  spcctaculo  dignn  !k  ccstimatione  sortis  hnmancc,  rfc- 
rum  varietate  rnirandd,  in  tritrrfo  latnnan  vidcrt  navigio,  qucvi 
paulo  ante  tix  etfjucr  omne  cnji.chat ;  carentcm  ctiain  ornni  strvo-' 
rum  ministcrio,  cvjas  ezercituSy  propter  multitudinfm,  tcrris 
graves  crant.    Jastili.  1.  ii.  c.  13. 
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Xerxes.  Such  Tvas  the  event  and  success  of  Xerxes  s  expedi- 
tion against  Greece. 

If  vre  compare  Xerxes  with  himself  at  different 
times  and  on  diiierent  occasions,  we  shall  hardly 
know  him  for  the  same  man.  When  affairs  w^ere 
under  consideration  and  debate,  no  person  could 
shew  more  courage  and  intrepidity  than  this  prince  : 
He  is  surprised  and  even  ofiended,  if  any  one  foresees 
the  least  diliiculty  in  the  execution  of  his  projects,  or 
shews  any  apprehension  concerning  the  issue  of  them. 
But  w  hen  he  comes  to  the  point  of  execution,  arid 
to  the  hour  of  danger,  he  flies  like  a  coward,  and 
tiiinks  of  nothing  but  saving  his  own  life  and  per* 
son.  Here  -\ve  have  a  sensible  and  evident  proof  of 
the  ditierence  between  true  coura2;e,  which  is  never 
destitute  of  prudence,  and  temerity,  always  blind 
and  presumptuous.  A  wise  and  prudent  prince  vv'eighs 
every  thing,  and  examines  all  circumstances,  before 
he  enters  into  a  *  war,  of  which  he  is  not  afraid, 
but  at  the  same  time  does  not  desire ;  and  when 
the  time  of  action  is  come,  the  sight  of  danger 
serves  only  to  animate  his  courage.  Presumption 
inverts  this  order,  f  When  she  has  introduced  as- 
surance and  boldness,  where  wisdom  and  circum- 
spection ought  to  preside,  she  admits  fear  and  de^ 
spair  where  courage  and  intrepidity  ought  to  be 
exerted. 

"  The  first  care  of  the  Grecians  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  was  to  send  the  first  fruits  of  the  rich 
spoil  they  had  taken  to  Delphos.  Cimon,  who 
was  then  very  young,  signalized  himself  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  in  that  engagement,  and  performed 
actions  of  such  distinguished  valour,  as  acquired 
him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  him  be  considered 
from  henceforth  as  a  citizen,  that  would  be  capable 

"  Herod.  I.  viii.  c.  122,  125. 
*  Non  times  Leila,  non  provocas.    Piiii.  de  Traj, 
Fortissimus  in  ipso  discrimine^  qui  ante  discrimen  quiciissimut. 
Tacit.  Hist  1.  i.  c.  14. 

t  Aiue  discrimen  feroccsj  in  periculo  pavidi*    Ibid.  c.  68> 
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of  rendcrlncr  the  most  imporUmt  services  to  his  Xerxei. 
country  on  t'utiire  occasions. 

*  Init  'J'hcmistocles  carried  olT  ahuost  all  the  ho- 
nour of  this  victor}',  m  liich  was  the  most  signal  that 
ever  the  Crrecians  obtained  over  the  Persians,  'i'hc 
force  of  truth  ohliued  even  those,  who  were  most  en- 
vious of  his  glory,  to  render  him  this  testimony.  It 
M*as  a  custom  in  Greece,  that  after  a  battle,  the  com- 
manding otiicer  should  declare  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  most,  by  writing  in  a  paper  the  names,  of 
the  man  who  had  merited  the  first  prize,  and  of  him 
who  had  merited  the  second.  On  this  occasion,  by 
a  decision  which  shews  the  good  opinion  it  is  natu- 
ral for  every  man  to  have  of  himself,  each  officer 
adjudged  the  first  rank  to  himself,  and  allowed  the 
second  to  Thejiiistocles ;  hich  was  indeed  giving 
him  the  preference  to  them  all. 

The  Lacedaemonians  having  earned  him  to  Spar- 
ta, in  order  to  pay  him  the  honours  due  to  his 
merit,  decreed  to  their  general  Eurybiades  the  prize 
of  valour,  and  to  Themistucles  that  of  wisdom, 
which  was  a  crown  of  olive  for  both  of  them. 
They  also  made  a  present  to  Themistocles  of  the 
finest  cliariot  in  the  city;  and  on  his  departure  sent 
three  hundred  young  men  of  the  most  considerable 
families  to  wait  upon  him  to  the  frontiers :  An  ho- 
nour they  had  never  shewn  to  any  person  whatso- 
ever before. 

But  that  which  gave  him  a  still  more  sensible 
pleasure,  were  the  public  acclamations  he  received  at 
the  first  Olympic  games  that  were  celebrated  after 
ihe  battle  of  Sal  amis,  where  all  the  people  of  Greece 
were  m.ct  together.  As  soon  as  lie  appeared,  the 
whole  assembly  rose  up  to  do  him  i^onour:  No- 
body regarded  either  the  games  or  the  combats; 
Themistocles  v/as  the  only  spectacle.  The  eyes  of 
all  the  company  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  every 
body  was  eager  to  shew  him  and  point  him  out  witK. 


Plut.  in  7"hemist.  p.  120. 
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Xerxes,  the  hand  to  the  strangers  that  did  not  know  him. 
lie  acknowlediiod  aitcr^vards  to  his  friends,  that  he 
looked  upon  tiiat  day  as  the  happiest  of  his  Hfe ; 
that  iia  had  never  tasted  any  joy  so  sweet  and  so 
transporting;  and  th»at  this  reward,  the  genuine  fi^uit 
of  his  lahoiU's,  exceeded  all  his  desires. 

I'he  reader  has  undouhtcdly  observed  in  Themis- 
tocles  two  or  three  principal  strokes  of  his  charac- 
ter, which  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  amongst  the 
greatest  men.  The  design  wliich  he  formed  and 
executed,  of  making  the  ^vhole  force  of  Athens 
maritime,  shewed  him  to  have  a  superior  genius, 
capable  of  the  highest  views,  penetrating  into  futu- 
j'ity,  and  judicious  in  seizing  the  decisive  point  in 
great  affairs.  As  the  territory  belonging  to  Athens 
was  b-arren  and  of  small  extent,  he  rigiitly  conceiv- 
ed, that  tiie  only  way  that  city  had  to  enrich  and 
aggrandize  herself  was  by  sea.  And  indeed  that 
scheme  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  the  source  and 
cause  of  all  those  great  events,  which  raised  the  re- 
public of  Athens  in  the  sequel  to  so  flourishing  a 
condition. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  this  wisdom  and  foresight  is 
infmitely  less  meritorious  than  that  uncommon  tem- 
per and  moderation,  which  Thcmistocles  shewed  on 
tv\  o  critical  occasions,  when  Greece  had  been  utterly 
imdone,  if  he  had  listened  to  the  dictates  of  an  ill- 
judged  ambition,  and  had  piqiicd  himself  upon  a 
false  point  of  honour,  as  is  usual  among  persons  of 
his  age  and  profession,  Tlie  first  of  these  occasions 
was,  w  hen,  notwithstanding  the  flagrant  injustice  that 
was  committed,  both  in  reference  to  the  republic, 
of  which  he  wds  a  member,  and  to  his  own  person, 
in  appointing  a  Lacedirmonian  generalissimo  of  the 
fleet,  he  exhorted  and  prevailed  with  the  Athenians 
to  desist  from  their  pretensions,  though  never  so 
justly  founded,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects 
with  which  a  division  among  the  confederates  must 
have  been  necessarily  attended.  And  Jiow  worthy 
of  admiration  was  that  presence  of  mind  and  coolness 
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of  tcmprr  wliioli  he  displayed,  wliQU  tliosaiiu'  Kiirv-  Xerxed. 
biad{^s  not  oiilv  atlronr'nl  liiin  wilii  iiarsli  mitl  oflen- 
sive  l  ino;(iaiTC,  hut  lilti  d  up  liis  cdwe  at  iiiiii  witli  a 
men  acinar  gesture !  J.ct  it  1)0  reincinUTcd  at  the 
•am?  time,  tli.it  Thenustnck'S  was  then  hiityouu,r; 
that  he  was  tbll  (if  an  arde  nt  a'.nbitioii  lor  glory  ; 
tliat  he  was  c()!n!naniljr  or  a  ninncrous  ticct ;  and 
tli.it  he  liiid  ri'j;iit  and  reason  on  ids  side.  JIow 
would  our  voiin'j!;  oliicer^  bc  n  ive  on  a  siaiilar  occa- 
sion? Idicniiiitacles  took  all  patiently,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Salamis  w  as  the  fruit  of  his  ]);iticnce. 

As  to  AristitU  s,  I  <h\\\  have  occasion  in  tlie  scqiu  l 
to  sp'^ak  n^ore  extensively  npon  his  character  and 
merit.  II  ^  was,  properly  spea.king,  the  man  of  die 
commoHNte  dth :  Provided  that  vvas  well  and  hiith- 
fullv  served,  he  Mas  vcrv  little  concerned  hv  w  iiom 
it  was  done.  Tlic  merit  of  others  so  far  from  of- 
fenrlinii;  him,  became  his  own  by  the  approbation 
and  encouragement  \\  liich  he  gave  to  it.  We  have 
seen  hi  in  make  his  way  tlirough  the  enemy's  tlcct, 
at  the  peril  of  his  lite,  in  order  to  give  Tiiemistoclcs 
some  intelligence  and  i^ood  advice  :  And  *  Plutarch 
takes  notice,  tliat  during  all  the  time  the  latter  had 
the  command,  Aristidcs  assisted  him  on  all  occa- 
sions with  his  counsel  and  credit,  notwiliistandinii 
he  had  reason  to  look  upon  hiui  not  only  as  his  rival, 
but  hi.-i  enemy.  Let  us  compare  this  nobleness  and 
greatness  of  soul  v/iih  the  little-spiritedness  and 
mecinness  of  those  men,  who  are  so  nite,  punctilious, 
and  jjalous  on  the  point  of  command  ;  who  are  in- 
capable of  acting  in  concert  with  their  c  ilefM!  es; 
and  solely  intent  upon  ingrossing  the  glor\  of  every 
thin^  to  thems  Ives;  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
welfare  of  tiie  public  to  their  owii  private  iuLerc^ts, 
or  to  suffer  their  livals  to  comuiit  blunders,  that  tiiey 
tlKjn^clves  may  reap  advantage  from  tliem. 

M»HA  -uTOii^y  Tor  i^'.ir'.t.    Ill  vit.  Afjit,  |).  3_'3. 
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Xerxes.  '  On  the  very  same  day  that  the  action  of  Ther- 
iTiODyla^  happened,  ihe  formidable  army  of  Carthagi- 
nians, which  ccnsinied  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  \vas  entirely  defeated  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, iierodotus  places  this  battle  on  the  same  day 
>vith  ti^at  of  Saiamis.  The  circumstances  of  that 
victory  in  Sicily  I  have  related  in  the  history  of  the 
Carthaginians. 

Aixev  the  batlle  of  Salamis,  the  Grecians  being 
returned  from  pursuing  the  Persians,  I'hemistocies 
sailed  to  all  the  islands  that  had  declared  for  them,  to 
levy  conlributions  and  exact  money  from  them.  The 
first  he  began  \^iih  was  that  of  Andros,  from  whose 
inhabitants  he  required  a  considerable  sum,  speaking 
to  th(  ni  in  diis  manner:  /  come  ioijou  accompanied 
icith  lioo  powerful  diviniiies\  Persztasion  and  Force. 
1  he  answer  they  made  him  was  :  We  also  have  tzvo 
oilier  divinifies  on  our  side,  no  less  pozverfid  than 
j/onr's,  and  which  do  not  permit  us  to  give  the  money 
you  demand  of  us.  Poverty  and^  Impotence.  Upon 
this  ref  usal  he  made  a  feint  of  besieging  them,  and 
tlireatened  that  he  w  ould  entirely  ruin  their  city.  He 
dealt  in  the  same  manner  with  several  other  islands, 
w  hich  durst  not  resist  him  as  Andros  had  done,  and 
drew  great  sums  of  money  from  them  w  ithout  the  pri- 
vity of  tlie  other  commanders;  for  he  was  esteemed 
a  lover  of  money,  and  desirous  of  enriching  himself. 

Sect.  IX,    The  Battle  of  Plata  a. 

A.  M.  '  MaRDONIUS,  who  staid  in  Greece  with  a 
5*^5-^  body  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  let  his 
troops  pass  the  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  in  the  spring 
following  led  them  into  Bosotia.  There  was  a 
very  famous  oracle  in  this  country,  the  oracle  of 
Lebadia,  which  he  thought  proper  to  consult,  in 
order  to  know  ^^'hat  would  be  the  success  of  the  w2Ci\ 

P  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  165,  167. 

Id.  1.  viii.  c.  Ill,  112.    PJut.  in  Tbemist.  p.  i^j2. 
'  Hpf  k].  1.  viii.  c.  113 — 131,  136 — 140,  144.  Plut,  in  Arist. 
p.  39.4.   Diod.  1.  xi.  p,  2ij  23.    Flut.  dfc  Orac.  DeCec.  p.4l2s 
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T\\e  priest  in  his  enthusiastic  fit  answered  in  a  Ian-  Xersi 
pua2;e  which  nohody  that  ^v'ds  present  untlerstood, 
as  niach  as  to  insinuate  that  the  oracle  would  not 
deign  to  s[>eak  intelliizihly  to  a  Barbarian.  At  the 
same  time  Mardonius  sent  A  lexander  kingof  Aiace- 
donia,  with  several  Persian  noblemen,  to  Athens,  and 
by  them,  in  the  name  of  his  ma^ter.  made  very  ad- 
vantageous proposals  to  the  Athenian  people,  to  de- 
tach tnem  from  the  re>t  of  their  allies.  The  offerij 
he  made  them  were,  to  rebuild  their  city  which  had 
been  burnt  down,  to  give  them  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  to  sutler  tliem  to  live  according  to  theii' 
own  laws  and  customs,  and  to  give  them  the  go- 
vernment and  command  of  all  Greece.  Alexan- 
der, as  th^ir  ancient  friend,  exhorted  them  in  hi$ 
own  name  to  lay  hold  on  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity for  re-estciblishing  their  aflairs,  alleging,  that 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  \\  ith.^tand  a  power 
so  Ibrmidable  as  that  of  the  Persians,  and  so  much 
superior  to  that  of  Greece.  On  the  first  intelligence 
of  this  embassy,  the  Spartans  also  on  the  other  ^ide 
i>ent  deputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to  hinder  it  from 
taking  effect.  These  were  present  w  hen  the  others 
had  their  audience  ;  where,  as  soon  as  Alexander  had 
finished  his  speech,  they  began  in  their  turn  to  ad- 
dress tiiemselves  to  the  Athenians,  and  strongly  ex- 
horted them  not  to  separate  themselves  from  their 
allies,  nor  to  desert  the  common  interest  of  their 
country ;  representing  to  them,  at  the  same  time, 
that  union  in  the  present  situation  of  their  affairs, 
formed  their  whole  strength,  and  would  render 
Greece  invincible.  They  added  farther,  that  the 
Spartan  comnjonwealth  was  very  sensibly  moved 
with  the  melancholy  state  \\liich  the  Athenians  \\  ere 
in,  who  were  destitute  both  of  houses  and  retreat, 
and  ^^ho  for  two  years  together  had  lost  all  their 
harvests;  that  in  consideration  of  that  calamity,  she 
would  engage  herself,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  to  maintain  and  support  their  wivec,  their  chil- 
dren, and  theii'  old  men,  an^  to  furnish  a  plentiful 
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Xevxcs.  supply  tor  all  their  vvants.  They  conclvided  by  ani- 
madverting on  thecondiicl  of  Alexander,  ^vhosc  dis- 
couvse,  thoy  saidj  was  such,  as 'might  be  expe6led 
from  one  tyi 'ant,  ^vlio  spoke  in  favour  of  another  ;^ 
but  that  he  seeaicd  to  have  forgotten,  that  the  people 
to  whom  he  addressed  hmiseif,  had  shewed  them- 
selves on  fdi  occa^-ions  the  most  zealous  defenders  of 
the  coirimon  liberty  e;f  their  country. 

Aristides  vvas  at  this  time  in  office,  that  is  to  say, 
the  principal  of  tlie  Archons.  As  it  was  therefore 
his  business  to  answer,  he  said,  that  as  to  the  Barba- 
rians, V,  ho  made  silver  and  gold  the  chief  objects  of 
tiicir  osteon,  he  forgave  them  for  tliinking  th(;y 
could  cur  ruin  the  iidelity  of  a  nation  by  large  pro- 
mises :  }]ut  that  he  could  not  help  being  surprised 
and  affecled  with  some  sort  of  indignation,  to  see 
tiiat  th^  Lacedaemonians,  regarding  only  the  pre- 
sent distress  and  necessity  of  the  Athenians,  and 
forgetting  their  courage  and  magnanimity,  should 
come  to  persuade  them  to  persist  in  fighting  nobly 
for  the  conimon  safety  of  Greece  by  arguments 
and  motives  of  gain,  and  by  proposing  to  give  them 
victuals  and  provision :  He  desired  them  to  acquaint 
their  republic,  that  all  the  gold  in  the  world  ^vas 
not  capable  of  tempting  the  Athenians,  or  of  mak- 
ing them  descit  the  defence  of  the  coinnion  li- 
berty :  That  tliey  were  duly  sensible  of  the  kind 
offers  Avhicli  Lacedfemon  Irad  made  them  ;  but 
that  they  vv  ou Id  endeaveur  to  manage  their  affairs 
so,  as  not  to  be  a  burden  to  any  of  tlieir  allies. 
Then  turning  himself  towards  the  anibassadors  of 
iVIardonius,  and  pointing  with  his  hand  to  the  sun  : 
Be  assiired,  says  he  to  them,  that  as  long  as  that  lu- 
777? nary  sJiall  continue  his  course ,  the  Athenians  zvill 
be  mortal  enemies  to  the  Persians,  and  zvill  not  cease 
tot  a  he  vengeance  of  them  for  ravaging  their  lands 
and  burning  their  houses  and  temph  s.  After  which, 
he  desired  the  king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  was  inclined 
to  be  truly  their  friend,  not  to  make  himself  any  more 
thq  bearer  of  such  proposals  to  thcnj,  which  \\  oulct 
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only  serve  to  reflect  dishonour  upon  him,  without  x 
ever  producing  luiy  othci;  (jllect. 

Ari-tidcs,  notuitii-'taiulini^  liis  having  made  tliis 
plain  and  peremptory  dfxlari.tion,  did  uol  slop  there. 
But  that  he  might  excite  a  stlil  create  r  horror  lor 
buch  proposals,  and  for  ever  jn'o! libit  ail  manner 
of  intercourse  with  the  barbarians,  throui>Ji  a  prin- 
ciple of  religion,  he  ordained,  that  the  priests 
should  denounce  curses  and  execrations  upon  any 
person  whatsoever,  that  sliould  j^resume  to  pro- 
pose tiie  making:;  of  an  alliance  w  ith  the  Persians,  or 
the  hreakiuii  of  their  airumce  w  ith  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians. 

'  M'hen  MarJonius  had  learnt,  l)y  the  answ^er 
w  hieh.the  Athenians  had  sent  him,  that  they  w  ere  not 
to  be  picvdiled  upon  by  any  proposals  or  advantages 
w  hatsoever  to  sell  their  liberty,  he  marelicd  w  ith  his 
whole  army  towartls  Attica,  wasting  aiui  destroying 
w  hatever  he  found  in  his  way.  llie  Athenians  not 
being  in  a  condition  to  withstand  such  i>  torrent, 
liad  retired  to  Salamis,  and  a  secontl  time  dban- 
doned  their  city.  Mardonius,  slid  entertainin<^- 
hopes  of  bi'inging  them  to  some  tt  rms  of  accom- 
modation, sent  ariother  deputy  to  them  to  mai»e  the 
same  proposals  as  before.  A  certain  Atlieiiiai^ 
called  Lycidas,.  b::ing  of  opi*iion  that  th.ey  should 
hearken  to  what  he  iiad  to  otfer,  w  as  immediiiteiy 
intoned,  and  the  Athenian  i\omen  running  at  tlie 
same  time  to  his  house,  did  tiie  same  CKecutiou 
upon  his  w  ife  and  eliildren ;  so  dete.stable  a  crime 
did  it  appear  to  them  to  propose  anv  peace  w  ith  the 
Persians,  liut  notwithstanding  this,  they  paid  res- 
pect to  the  character  w  herew  ith  the  deputv  was  in- 
vested, and  sent  him  back  without  offerhig  iiim  any 
ifldignity  or  ill  treatment.  Aiaidorjus  now  found 
that  there  was  no  peace  to  be  expected  with  them. 

•  Herod. ),  ix.  c.  i . — 1 1.  Piut.  in  Arist.  p.  324.    Diod.  lib. 
xi.  p.  23. 

*  Postcaqufim  nulh  pretio  libertatem  his  i,iJct  nfnulan,  SfC. 
Ju»l;n.  1.  ii.  c.  ij^. 
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Xerxe*,  He  therefore  entered  Athens,  burnt  and  demoh'shcd 
every  thing  that  had  escaped  their  fury  the  preceding 
year. 

The  Spartans,  instead  of  conducting  their  troops 
into  Attica,  according  to  their  engas;einent,  thought 
only  of  keepin  g;  themselves  shut  up  \uthin  the  Peio- 
ponnesiis  for  their  own  security,  and  with  that  view 
had  be2;an  to  build  a  wall  over  the  isthmus,  in  order 
to  hinder  the  enemy  from  entering  that  way,  by 
which  means  they  reckoned  they  should  be  safe  them- 
selves, and  should  have  no  farther  occasion  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians.  The  latter  hereupon 
sent  deputies  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  complain  of  the 
slowness  and  neglect  of  their  allies.  But  the  Ephori 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  moved  at  their  remon- 
strances :  And  as  that  day  was  the  festival  of  *  Hya- 
cinthus,  they  spent  it  in  feasts  and  rejoicing,  and  de- 
ferred giving  the  deputies  their  answer  till  the  next 
day.  And  still  procrastinating  the  affair  as  much  as 
they  could,  on  various  pretexts,  they  gained  ten  days 
time,  during  which  the  building  of  the  wall  w^as 
completed.  They  w^ere  on  the  point  of  dismissing 
the  Athenian  envoys  in  a  scandalous  manner,  w^hen 
a  private  citizen  expostulated  with  them,  and  repre- 
sented to  them,  how  base  it  w^ould  be  to  treat  the 
Athenians  in  such  a  manner,  after  all  the  calamities 
and  voluntary  losses  they  had  so  generously  suffered 
for  the  common  defence  of  liberty,  and  all  the  im- 
portant services  they  had  rendered  Greece  in  general. 
This  opened  their  eyes,  and  made  them  ashamed  of 
their  perfidious  design.  The  very  next  night  fol- 
lowing they  sent  off,  unknown  to  the  Athenian  de-* 
putics,  five  thousand  Spartans,  who  had  each  of  them 
seven  helots,  or  slaves,  to  attend  him.  On  the  follow- 

*  Amongst  the  Lacediemonians  the  feast  of  Hyacinthus  con- 
tinued three  days  :  The  first  and  the  last  of  which  were  days 
of  sorrow  and  mourning  for  the  death  of  Hyacinthus  ;  but  the 
second  was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  which  was  spent  in  feasting, 
sports  and  spectacles,  and  all  kinds  of  diversions.  This  festival 
was  celebrated  every  year  in  the  month  of  August,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Hyacinthus, 
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5n<T  morning  the  deputies  renewed  their  complaint* 
with  great  warmth  and  resentment,  and  were  r\~ 
tremely  surprised  when-^they  were  told  th.it  i  i-. 
Spartan  succours  were  on  tlieir  inarch,  and  by  thii 
time  w  ere  not  tar  fmm  Attica. 

*  Mardonius  had  left  Attica  at  thistiinc,  and  w  as 
on  liis  return  into  Bceotia.  As  the  latter  was  an 
open  and  tiat  country,  lie  thought  it  would  be  more 
convenient  lor  iiim  to  li-Jit  there,  tiian  in  At.'ica, 
w  liich  w  as  uneven  and  ruircrcd,  lull  of  liil  s  ami  nar- 
row |3asses,  and  ^\hich  for  that  reason  w  ould  not 
allow  him  space  enough  for  drawing  up  his  muDer- 
ous  army  in  battle  array,  nor  leave  room  for  his  ca- 
valry to  act.  When  he  came  hack  into  Kceotia, 
he  encamped  by  the  river  Asopiis.  Ihe  Grecians 
followed  hun  thither  mider  the  command  of  Pau- 
sunias  kin<i  of  Sparta,  and  of  Aristidcs  general  of 
the  Athenians.  The  Per.-ian  anny,  according  to 
Herodotus,  consisted  of  three  hundred  ttiousand, 
or,  according  to  Diodorus,  of  five  hundred  thousand 
men.  That  of  the  Grecians  did  not  am.ount  to 
seventv'  tliousand  ;  of  w  hich  there  were  but  five 
thousand  Spartans  ;  but,  as  tliese  were  accompanied 
by  thirty-five  tliousand  helots,  (I'^'z.)  seven  for  each 
Spartan,  they  made  up  together  forty  thousand  i 
The  latter  of  these  were  light-armed  troops :  The 
Athenian  ibrces  consisted  but  of  eight  thousand, 
and  the  troops  of  the  allies  made  up  the  remainder. 
The  right  wing  of  the  army  was  commanded  bv  the 
Spartans,  and  the  left  by  the  Atlienians,  an  honour 
which  the  people  of  Tegfra  pretended  to,  and  dis- 
puted with  them,  but  in  vain. 

"  Whilst  all  Greece  w  as  in  suspence,  expecting  a 
battle  that  should  determine  their  fate,  a  secret  con- 
spiracy, formed  in  the  midst  of  the  Athenian  camp 
by  some  discontented  citizens,  who  intended  either 
to  subvert  th^jir  popular  government,  or  to  deliver 


*  Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  12. — 76.  Pint,  in  Arist.  p.  325.— 330# 
Dii»d.  1.  xi.  p.  24,  a6,  »  Tiut.  ia  Anst.  p.  3-25. 
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Xerxe.s.  up  Greece  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  gave  Aris- 
tides  a  grciit  deal  of  perplexity  and  trouble.  On 
ihid  emergency  he  liad  occasion  for  all  lils  prudence: 
Kot  knowing  exactly  how  many  might  be  concerned 
in  this  conspiracy,  lie  contented  himself  with  having 
eight  of  tiiem  taken  up :  And  of  those  eight,  the 
only  t\\  o  whom  he  caused  to  be  accused,  because 
they  hail  tlie  most  laid  to  their  charge,-  made  their 
e^cape  out  of  the  camp,  \\hiist  their  trial  was  pre- 
paring. 1  iiere  is  no  doubt  but  Aristldes  favoirred 
iheir  escape,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  punish 
them,  and  their  punishment  might  occasion  some 
tuniult  and  dioOi-der.  I'iie  others  that  were  in  cus- 
tody he  released,  leaving  thejn  room  to  believe, 
that  he  had  ibund  nothimis;  a^'ainst  them, v  and  tellino; 
them,  that  tlie  battle  with  the  enemy  should  l)c  the 
tribunal  wliere  they  might  fully  justify  their  ciiarac- 
ters,  and  shew  tlie  world  how  unlikely  it  was,  that 
they  had  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  betraying 
their  country.  This  well-timed  and  wise  dissimula- 
tion, which  opened  a  door  for  repentance,  and 
avoided  driving  the  offenders  to  despair,  appeased  all 
the  commotion,  and  quashed  the  whole  affair. 

i\iardonius,  in  order  to  try  the  Grecians,  sent  out 
liis  cavahy,  in  which  lie  uas  stronger  t,  to  skirml-h 
with  them.  The  Megarians,  who  vv-ere  encami)ed 
in  the  open  country,  suffered  extremely  by  them ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  vigour  and  resolution  v\it.li 
which  they  defended  themselves,  they  were  upon  the 
point  of  giving  way,  when  a  detachment  of  three 
hundred  Athenians,  v^ilii  some  troops  armed  with 
missive  weapons,  advanced  to  tiieir  succour.  Masis- 
tius,  the  general  of  tiie  Persian  horse,  and  one  of 
the  most  considerable  noblemen  of  his  country,  seeii^g 
them  advances  towards  him  in  good  order,  made  his 
cavalry  face  about  and  attack  tiiem.  The  Athenians 
stood  their  gromid,  and  waited  to  receive  them, 
^rhc  shock  w-is  very  fierce  and  violent,  both  sides 
equally  endcavouririg  to  shew,  by  the  issue  of  this 
encounter,  w  hat  would  be  the  success  of  the  general 
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ensa<iemcnt.  The  victory  uas  a  long  time  dis-  Xerxes 
puled :  But  at  last  Masistius's  horse,  bciniT  wound- 
ed, threw  his  master,  who  was  instantly  killed ; 
upon  which  the  Persians  immediately  tied.  A3 
soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  reached  the  Barba- 
rians, their  grief  wiis  excessive.  They  cut  oil  their 
hair,  as  also  the  manes  of  tlieir  horses  and  mules, 
filling  the  camp  with  their  cries  and  lamentations, 
having  lost  in  tlieir  opinion  the  bravest  man  of 
their  army. 

After  this  encounter  with  the  Persian  cavaliy, 
the  two  armies  were  a  long  time  without  coming 
to  anv  action;  because  the  soothsayer*:,  upon  in- 
specting the  entrails  of  their  victims,  foretold  equal- 
ly to  both  parties,  that  they  should  be  victoiious, 
provided  thev  acted  only  upon  the  dclensive ; 
whereas,  on  the  oth(;r  hand,  they  threatened  tliem 
equally  \\  ith  a  total  overthrow,  if  they  acted  oti'en- 
sively,  or  made  the  hrst  attack. 

They  passed  ten  days  in  this  manner  in  view  of 
each  other.  But  Mardonius,  who  was  of  a  fiery, 
impatient  temper,  grew  very  uneasy  at  eo  long  a  de- 
lay. Besides,  he  had  only  a  lew  days  provisions  left 
for  his  army  ;  and  tlie  Grecians  grew  stronger  every 
day  by  the  addition  of  new  troops,  that  were  con- 
tinually coming  to  join  them.  He  therefore  called 
a  council  of  t\ar,  in  order  to  deliberate  whether 
they  should  give  battle.  iVrtabazus,  a  nobleman  of 
singular  merit  and  great  experierK'e,  was  of  opinion, 
that  they  should  not  hazard  a  battle,  but  that  they 
should  retire  under  tlie  walls  of  Thebes,  where  thev 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  army  with 
provisions  and  forage.  He  alleged,  that  delays 
alone  would  be  capable  of  diminishing  tiie  ardour 
of  the  allies  ;  that  they  w  ould  thereby  have  time  to 
tamper  w  ith  them,  and  niight  be  able  to  d  aw  ^^oi\\*: 
of  tfiem  otf  by  gold  and  silver,  vhich  they  would 
take  care  to  distribute  among  the  leaders,  and  among 
such  as  had  the  sreatest  swav  and  autlioi  itv  in  their 
several  cities;  and  that  in  short  this  woi'ld  b'-  both 
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Xerxes,  the  easiest  and  surest  method  of  sul)jectiiig  Greece* 
This  opinion  was  very  wise,  but  was  overruled  by 
]\Iardonius,  whom  the  rest  had  not  courao;e  to  con- 
tradict. The  result  therefore  of  their  deUberations 
M'as,  that  they  should  give  battle  the  next  day.  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Macedonia,  who  M  as  on  the  side  of 
the  Grecians  in  his  heart,  came  secretly  about  mid- 
night to  tlieir  camp,  and  informed  Aristides  of  all 
tliat  had  passed. 

Pausanias  forthwith  gave  orders  to  the  officers  to 
prepare  themselves  for  battle,  and  imparted  to  Aris- 
tides the  desio;n  he  had  formed  of  chanoino;  his  or- 
der  of  battle,  by  placing  the  Athenians  in  the  rigiit 
wing  instead  of  the  left,  in  order  to  oppose  them  to 
the  Persians,  with  whom  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  engage.  Whether  it  was  fear  or  prudence,  that 
induced  Pausanias  to  propose  this  new  disposition, 
the  Athenians  accepted  it  with  pleasure.  Nothing 
was  heard  among  them  but  mutual  exhortations,  to 
acquit  themselves  bravely,  bidding  each  other  re- 
member, that  neither  they,  nor  their  enemies,  were 
changed,  since  tlie  battle  of  Marathon,  unless  it 
were,  that  victory  had  increased  the  courage  of  the 
Athenians,  and  had  dispirited  the  Persians.  We  do 
not  fight,  (said  they)  as  they  do,  lor  a  country  only 
or  a  city,  but  for  tiie  trophies  erected  at  Marathon 
and  at  Salamis,  that  they  may  not  appear  to  be  the 
work  only  of  illiltiades  and  of  fortune,  but  the  work 
of  the  Athenians.  Encouraging  one  another  in 
this  nictnncr,  they  went  with  all  tlie  alacrity  imagin- 
able to  change  their  post.  But  IMardonius,  upon 
the  intelligence  he  received  of  this  movement, 
having  made  the  like  change  in  his  order  of  battle, 
both  sides  ranged  their  troops  again  according  to 
tlieir  former  disposition.  The  wliole  day  passed  in 
this  manner  without  their  coming  to  action. 

In  the  evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  they  should  decamp 
from  the  place  they  were  in,  and  marcli  to  another, 
more  conveniently  situated  for  water.    Night  being 
*7 
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fome  on,  and  the  officers  endcftvourina;  at  the  head  Xcixc«?. 
ot'  their  companies  to  piisli  forward  to  thv  camp 
marked  out  tor  them,  creat  confii-^ion  arose  anionic 
the  troops,  some  2;oinii  one  ^ay  and  some  anotlier, 
without  observing]!;  anv  order  or  rei^idanty  in  their 
march.  At  Ia«^t  thev  halted  near  the  little  citv  of 
Platiea. 

( )n  the  first  new-;  of  the  CJrecians  beinf;  dccam})cd, 
Mardonius  drew  liis  whole  army  into  order  of  bat- 
tle, and  pursued  them  with  the  hideous  shoutiui^ 
and  howlini/  of  his  Barbarian  forces,  wlio  thought 
thev  were  njarcliin:i.  not  so  much  to  li^zht,  as  to 
strip  and  plunder  a  flyin<r  enemy  :    And  their 
ireneral  likewise,  making  himself  sure  of  victory, 
proudiv  insult(  d  Artabazus,  reproaching  him  \vith 
iiis  fearful  and  cowardly  prudence,  and  ^vith  the 
false  notion  he  had  conceived  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  never  tied,  as  he  jM'etenrled,  before  an  enemy ; 
whereas  here  was  an  iu-tance  of  the  conti  ary.  But 
the  general  quickly  found,  this  was  no  false  or  ill- 
<:n*ouuded  notion.    He  happened  to  fall  in  with  the 
Laceda-monians,  u  ho  were  alone,  and  separated  from 
the  body  of  tlie  Grecian  army,  to  the  number  of 
filty  thoufand  men,  together  with  three  thousand 
of  the  Tegeans.     I'he  encounter  was  exceeding 
fierce:  On  both  sides  the  men  fought  with  the  cou- 
rage of  lions;  and  the  Barbarians  perceived  that 
they  had  to  do  with  soldiers,  wiio  were  determined 
to  conquer  or  die  in  the  field.    The  Athenian  troops, 
to  whom  Paiisanias  had  sent  an  officer,  were  already 
upon  dieir  march  to  aid  them:    But  tlie  Cj reeks, 
who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Piirsians,  to  the 
number  of  fifty  thousand  men,  went  out  to  meet 
them,  and  hindered  th.em  from  proceeding  any 
fartlicr.    Aristidcs  with  his  little  body  of  men  bore 
up  firmly  against  them  and  withstood  their  attack, 
letdng  tiiein  see,   how  insignificant  a  superiority 
of  numbers  is   against  true  courage  and  bra- 
vcrv. 

'ilie  battk  being  thus  divided  into  twO;  and 
f  2 
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Verxts.  fought  in  two  different  places,  the  Spartans  were  the 
first  ^vho  broke  in  upon  the  Persian  forces  and  put 
them  into  disorder.    Mardonius,  their  general,  fall- 
ing dead  of  a  wound  he  had  recnved  in  the  en- 
gagement, all  liis  army  betook  themselves  to  flight ; 
and  those  Greeks,  who  were  engaged  against  Aris- 
tides,  did  the  same,  as  soon  as  they  understood 
the  Barbarians  were  defeated.    The  latter  ran  away 
to  their  former  camp,  where  they  sheltered  and 
fortified  themselves  with  an  inclosure  of  wood. 
The  Lacedaemonians  pursued  them  thither,  and 
attacked  them  in  their  entrenchment ;  but  this  they 
did  w  eakly  and  irresolutely,  like  people  that  were 
not  much  accustomed  to  sieges,  and  to  storm  walls. 
The  Atlienian  troops,  having  advice  of  this,  left  off 
pursuing  their  Grecian  adversaries,  and  marched 
to  the  cam|)  of  the  Persians,  which  after  several 
assaults  they  carried,  and  made  an  horrible  slaughter 
of  the  enemy. 

Artabazus,  who  from  Mardonius's  imprudent  ma- 
nacrement  had  but  too  w  ell  foreseen  the  misfortune 
that  befell  them,  after  having  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  engagement,  and  given  all  possible  proofs 
of  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  made  a  timely  re- 
treat with  the  forty  thousand  men  he  commanded  ; 
and  preventing  his  flight  from  being  know  n  by  the 
expedition  of  his  march,  arrived  safe  at  Byzan- 
tium, and  from  thence  returned  into  Asia.    Of  ail 
the  rest  of  the  Persian  army,  not  four  thousand 
men  escaped  that  day's  slaughter :  Ail  were  killed 
and  CLit  to  pieces  by  the  Grecians,  who  by  that 
means  delivered  tliemselves  at  once  from  all  further 
invasions  from  that  nation,  no  Persian  army  having 
ever  appeared  after  that  time  on  this  side  of  the 
Hellespont. 

A.  M.       This. battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
35-5-  ^  month  ^'  Boedromion,  according  to  the  Athenian 
*  manner  of  reckoning.    Soon  after,  the  allies,  as  a 

riiis-i^ay  answers  to  the  nineteenth  of  our  September. 
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testimonv  of  their  ^ratitiulc  to  Heaven,  caused  a  Xerxes, 
statue  ot'Jupiter  to  be  made  at  their  joint  and  com- 
mon expence,  which  they  placed  in  his  temple  at 
Olvmpia.  *  The  names  ot  tlie  several  nations  of 
Greece,  that  were  present  in  the  engaii;cmcnt,  were 
engraven  on  the  right  side  of  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue,  tlie  Lacedaemonians  iiist,  tlie  Athenians  next, 
and  all  the  rest  in  order. 

"  One  of  the  principal  citizens  of  .'Eii;ina  came 
find  addressed  himself  to  Paiisania,s,  desiring  him  lo 
avenge  the  indignity  that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  iiad 
shewn  to  Lconidas,  whose  dead  body  had  been  hung 
upon  a  gallows  by  their  order,  and  urging  him  to  use 
Mardonius  s  body  in  the  same  manner.  As  a  farther 
motive  for  doing  so  he  added,  that  by  thus  satisfy- 
insj  the  manes  of  those  that  were  killed  at  Thermo- 
pyla^  he  would  be  sure  to  immortalize  his  o\vn  name 
throughout  all  Greece,  and  make  his  memory  pre- 
cious to  the  latest  posterity.    "  Carry  thy  base 
counsel  elsewhere,'*  replied  Paiisanias.    "  Thou 
must  have  a  very  wrong  notion  of  true  glory,  to 
imagine,  that  the  way  for  me  to  acquire  it  is  by  - 
"  rescmblinij  the  Barbarians.    If  the  esteem  of  the 
people  of  .Egina  is  not  to  be  purchased  but  by 
such  a  proceeding,  I  shall  be  content  with  preserv- 
incj  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  alone,  amonc^st 
v.  hom  the  base  and  ungenerous  pleasure  of  re- 
venge  is  never  put  in  competition  \^ith  that  of 
shewing  clemency  and  moderation  to  their  ene- 
mies,  and  especially  after  their  death.    As  for  the 
souls  of  mv  departed  countiTmen,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently  avenged  by  the  death  of  the  many  thou- 
sand  Persians  slain  upon  the  spot  in  the  last  en- 
i!ao;ement."' 

*  A  disjiute,  which  arose  between  the  Attienians 
and  Lacedaemonian?,  about  determining  which  of 
the  two  nations  should  iiave  the  prize  of  valour  ad- 


?  Pausan.  1.  v.  p.  ^^2.  "  Herod.  1.  ix,  c,  77,  78, 

*  Plut.  i«  Arist.  p.  331, 
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Xerxes,  judged  to  them,  as  alio  which  of  them  should  liave 
the  privilege  of  creclini!;  a  ti'ophy,  liad  Uke  to  have 
sullied  aU  the  gloi;y,  and  embittered  the  joy  of  their 
late  victory,     i  i)ey  Avere  jii-^t  on  the  point  of  carry- 
mg  th.ings  to  the  last  exti-eurity,  and  would  certainly 
have  decided  the  dispute  with  their  swords,  had 
not  Aristides  pre\'ailed  upon  them,  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsel  and  reasonings,  to  ref(cr  the  determi- 
nation of  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  Grecians 
in  general.    1  his  proposition  being  accepted  by  both 
parties,  and  the  Greeks  being  asseuibled  upon  the 
spot  to  decide  the  contest,  'J  heogiton  of  Megara, 
speaking  upon  the  question,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  prize  of  valour  ought  to  be  adjudged  neither 
to  Athens  nor  to  Sparta,  but  to  some  other  city;  un- 
less they  desired  to  kindle  a  civil  war,  of  more  fatal 
consequences  than  that  to  which  they  had  just  put 
an  end.    After  he  had  linished  his  speech,  Cleocri- 
tus  oi"  C  orinth  I'ose  up  to  speak  his  sentiments  of  the 
matter  :  And  when  1  e  began,  nobody  doubted  but 
he  was  going  to  claim  that  iionour  for  tiie  city  of 
'Nvhich  lie    as  a  member  and  a  native  ;  for  Corinth 
ivas  the  chief  city  of  Greece  in  power  and  dignity 
alter  those  of  Athens  and  Sparta.    But  every  body 
-was  agreeably  deceived  when  they  found,  that  all  his 
discourse  tended  to,  the  praise  of  the  Plata!ans,  and 
tliat  tlie  conclusion  he  made  from  the  whole  was, 
that  in  order  to  extins^uish  so  danf^^crous  a  contention, 
they  ought  to  adjudge  tlie  prize  to  them  only,  against 
whom  ncitiier  of  tiie  contending  parties  could  have 
any  grounds  of  anger  or  jealousy.    This  discourse 
and  proposal  were  received  with  a  general  applause 
by  the  whole  assembly.    Aristides  immediately  as- 
sented to  it  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  Pau- 
sanias  on  the  part  of  the  Laccdsdemonians. 

''All  }}arties  being  thus  agreed,  before  they  began 
to  divide  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  they  put  fourscore 
talents  *  aside  for  the  Plata  ans,  who  laid  them  out 

y  Ilerod.  1.  ix.  c.  79,  80. 
*  80,000  crowns  1-rcncij,  about  i8,oool.  sterling. 
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iu  biiikliriCT  a  temple  to  Minerva,  in  erecting  a  statue  Xerxci, 
tu  her  luHiour,  aiid  in  adorning  the  temple  with  eu- 
rious  and  vahuihle  paintings,  which  were  still  in  be- 
ing in  Piutaretrs  lime,  that  is  to  say,  above  six  Imn- 
dred  \cm's  afterw  ards,  and  which  were  then  as  h  csh 
as  if  they  Jiad  lately  eo-.ne  out  of  the  liands  of  the 
painters.  As  for  the  trophy,  M'nich  liad  been  another 
article  of  the  dispute,  tfie  Laced'cenionians  erected 
one  tor  theniseU  es  in  particular,  and  the  Athenians 
imother. 

1  he  spoil  was  immense  :  In  Alardonius's  camp 
they  found  prodigious  sums  of  money  in  gold  and 
silver,  besides  cups,  vessels,  beds,  tables,  necklaces, 
and  bracelets  of  gold  and  silver,  not  to  be  valued  or 
numbered.  It  is  observed  by  a  certain  *  historian, 
that  these  spoils  proved  fatal  to  Greece,  by  becoming 
the  instruments  of  introducing  avarice  and  luxury 
among  her  inhabitants.  According  to  the  religious 
custom  of  tlie  (irecians,  before  they  divided  the  trea- 
sure, they  appropriated  the  tythe  or  tenth  part  of 
the  w  hole  to  the  use  of  the  gods.  The  rest  was  dis- 
tributed eijually  auiong  the  cities  and  nations  that 
had  furnislied  troops  ;  and  the  chief  ofhcers  who  had 
distinguisiied  themselves  in  the  held  of  battle  were 
likew  ise  distinguished  in  this  distribution.  They  sent 
a  present  of  a  golden  tri{)od  to  Dclphos,  in  the  in- 
scription u[)on  which  Pau^anias  caused  these  words 
to  be  inserted  ;  ^  lliof  he  had  defcaled  the  Barba- 
rians at  Platcea,  And  that  in  acknowledgment  uf  that 
victory  he  had  made  this  present  to  Apollo. 

'i'his  arrogant  inscription,  wherein  lie  ascribed  the 
honour  both  of  the  victory  and  the  otTering  to  himself 
only,  offended  the  Lacedaemonian  people,  who,  in 
order  to  punish  his  pi  ide  in  the  very  point  in  which 
he  thought  to  exalt  himself,  as  also  to  do  justice 

*  Cor.  Nep.  in  Pausan.  c.  i. 

*  Victo  Mardovio,  castra  refer ta  results  opulent iie  capta,  tinde 
primum  GrcEcos,  ditisj  inter  se  aura  PersicCj  divitiariun  luxuria 
€a:j)it,    Ju:»tiri,  1.  ii«c.  14. 
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Xerxes,  to  tlieir  confederates,  caused  his  name  to  be  razed 
out,  and  that  of  the  cities  which  had  contributed  to 
the  victory  to  be  put  in  the  stead  of  it.  Too  ar^ 
dent  a  thirst  after  glory  on  this  occasion  did  not  give 
liim  leave  to  consider,  that  a  man  loses  nothing  by 
a  discreet  modesty,  which  forbears  the  setting  too 
high  a  value  upon  one's  own  services,  and  w^hich,  by 
screening  a  man  from  envy  serves  really  to  enhance 
his  reputation. 

Pausanias  gave  a  more  advantageous  specimen  of 
the  Spartan  temper  and  disposition,  in  two  entertain- 
ments ^vhich  he  ordered  to  be  prepared  a  few  days 
after  the  engagement  ;  one  of  which  was  costly  and 
magnificent,  in  which  w  as  displayed  all  the  variety  of 
delicacies  and  dainties  that  used  to  be  served  at  Mar- 
donius's  table ;  and  the  other  was  plain  and  frugal, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Spartans.    Then  comparing 
the  two  entertainments  together,  and  causing  his  offi- 
cers, wdiom  he  had  invited  on  purpose,  to  observe  the 
difference  of  them;  "  What  madness;"  says  he,  "was 
it  in  Mardonius,  who  w^as  accustomed  to  such  a 
luxurious  diet,  to  come  and  attack  a  people  hl^e 
us,  that  know  how  to  live  without  all  dainties  and 
"  superfluities,  and  want  nothing  of  that  kind." 

^  All  the  Grecians  sent  to  Delphos  to  consult  the 
oracle,  concerning  the  sacrifice  it  was  ppoper  to  ofier. 
The  ans\ver  they  received  from  the  god  was,  that 
they  sh-ould  erect  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Liberator  j  but 
that  they  should  take  care  not  to  offer  any  sacrifice 
upon  it,  before  they  had  extinguished  all  tlie  fire  in 
the  country,  because  it  had  been  polluted  and  pro- 
faned by  the  Barbarians  ;  and  that  they  should  come 
as  far  as  Delphos  to  fetch  pure  fire,  which  they  w^erc 
to  take  from  the  altar,  called  the  common  altar. 

This  answer  beincr  brou^^ht  to  the  Grecians  from 
the  oracle,  tJie  generals  immediately  dispersed  them- 
selves tiiroughout  the  whole  country,  and  caused  all 

^  Plut.  in  Ai  l.^t.  p.  331,  332. 
"  Jpsd  diiitir.udniione  fumc^  famam  au.\it.  Tacit. 
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the  firo?  to  he  cxtiii<^nishecl :  And  Fucliidas,  a  citizen  Xerx 
ot  PlatH\a,  luu  iiiii;  taken  ii])on  himself  to  j^o  and  fetch 
die  sacred  lire  with  all  pos.-ihle  expedition,  made  tlie 
best  of  his  way  to  Delphos.  On  iiis  arrival  he  puri- 
fied himself,  sprinkled  liis  hody  with  consecrated 
water,  put  on  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  then  approached 
the  altar,  from  ^\  hence,  A\ith  ^I'eat  reverence,  he 
took  the  holy  tire,  and  carried  it  with  him  to  Plataja, 
where  he  arrived  hefore  the  settin?j;  of  the  sun,  hav- 
ing travelled  a  thousand  stadia  (wiiich  make  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles  Kn;2;lish)  in  one  day.  As 
soon  as  lie  came  back,  he  saluted  his  fellow  citi::rn3, 
delivered  the  fire  totiiem,  tell  down  at  their  feet,  and 
died  in  a  moment  afterv\ard^.  I-lis  coimtrymen 
carried  away  his  body  and  bui  icd  it  in  the  temple  of 
Diana,  surnamed  Eucleia,  which  signifies  of  good 
renoicn,  and  j)utthe  followin<:^ epitaph  upon  his  toinh 
in  the  comj^ass  of  one  verse  :  Here  lies  EucJiidas, 
who  went  from  hence  to  Delphos,  and  returned  back 
the  same  day. 

In  the  next  general  assembly  of  Greece,  ^^hich 
was  held  not  loni:  after  this  occurrence,  Aristides 
proposed  the  folio wini:;  decree  :  That  all  the  cities 
of  (ireece  should  every  year  send  tiieir  resr)ective 
deputieb  to  Plata?a,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Ji/pi/er  Li- 
berato7\  and  to  the  f^ods  of  the  city  ;  (this  assembly 
was  still  regularly  held  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  ;) 
thai  every  five  years  there  L-hould  be  games  celebrated 
tliere,  which  should  be  called  the  games  of  liljerty ; 
that  the  several  states  of  Greece  tocreth.er  should  raise 
a  body  of  troops,  conhistin^  of  ten  thousand  foot, 
and  attiousand  horse,  and  should  equip  a  fleet  of  an 
hundred  ships,  which  should  f)e  constantly  mainrain- 
ed  for  makin^i;  war  against  the  Barbarians;  anri  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Piataja,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  gods,  should  be  looked  upon  as  sacred 
and  inviolable,  and  be  concerned  in  no  other  func- 
tion than  that  of  offering  prayers  and  saciiflces  for 
the  general  preservation  and  j)rosperity  of  Greece. 

All  these  ar.ide^  being  approved  of  and  ]>ctssed 
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Xerxes,  into  a  law,  the  citizens  of  Plataea  took  upon  them  to 
solemnize  every  year  the  anniversary  festival  in  ho- 
nour of  those  persons  that  were  slain  in  the  battle. 
The  order  and  manner  of  performing  tliis  sacrifice 
was  as  follows  :  *  The  sixteenth  day  of  the  month 
?Jaimacterion,  whicli  answers  to  our  month  of 
December,  at  day-break,  they  walked  in  a  solemn 
procession,  ^vhich  was  preceded  by  a  trumpet  that 
sounded  to  baltle.  Next  to  the  trumpet  marched 
several  chariots,  filled  with  crowns  and  branches 
of  myrtle.  After  these  chariots  was  led  a  black 
bull,  behind  which  marched  a  company  of  young 
persons,  carrying  pitchers  in  tiieir  hands  lull  of 
wine  and  milk,  the  ordinary  libations  offered  to 
tlie  dead,  and  .vials  of  oil  and  essence.  All  these 
young  persons  were  freemen  ;  for  no  slave  was  al- 
lowed to  lia.ve  any  part  in  tliis  c(iremony,  which 
ivas  instituted  for  men  who  had  lost  their  lives  for 
liberty.  In  tlie  rear  of  this  procession  followed  the 
i\rchon,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Plata^ans,  for 
v.hom  it  ^\  as  unlawful  at  any  other  time  even  so 
much  as  to  touch  iron,  or  to  wear  any  other  garment 
tiian  a  white  one.  But  upon  this  occasion  being  clad 
in  purple  raiment,  having  a  s\a  ord  by  his  side,  and 
holding  cUi  urn  in  his  hands,  which  he  took  from  the 
place  where  they  kept  their  public  records,  he 
marched  through  the  city  to  the  place  where  the 
tombs  of  his  countrymeji  ere  erected.  As  soon  as 
he  came  tliere,  he  drew  water  with  his  urn  from 
the  fountain,  washed  with  his  own  hands  the  little 
columns  tiiat  belonged  to  the  tombs,  rubbed  them 
afterwards  with  essence,  and  then  killed  the  bull 
upon  a  pile  of  wood  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Af- 
ter having  offered  up  prayers  to  the  terrestrial  f  Jupi-^ 

*  Three  months  after  the  battle  of  Platoea  was  fought.  Pro- 
bably these  funeral  rites  were  not  at  first  performed,  till  after 
the  enemies  were  entirely  gone,  and  the  country  was  free. 

f  The  terrestrial  Jupiter  is  no  other  than  Pluto;  and  the 
5arae  epithet  of  terrestrial  was  alsp  given  to  Mercury  ;  because 
it  wns  believed  to  be  his  office  to  conduct  departed  souls  to, 
the  infernal  regions. 
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tcT  and  Mercury,  he  invittd  thoi^e  valiant  souls  de-  X^rvei^ 
ceased  to  come  to  their  feast,  and  lo  partake  ol"  their 
I'uucrai  hbaiions;  then  taking  a  cup  in  his  hand,  and 
haviuii  tilled  it  with  wine,  ho  poured  it  out  on  the 
ground,  and  saitl  with  a  loud  voice :  /  present  this 
cup  to  those  valiLUit  men,  zvho  died  for  the  liberty  of 
the  Grecians.  j  hcife  ceremonies  were  annually 
4.>ti1orined  even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

l)iv)doj"us  addc,  that  the  Athenians  in  particular 
embellished  the  monument^  of  their  citizens,  who 
died  in  the  war  with  the  Persians,  with  magnificent 
ornctments,  instituted  funeral  games  to  their  honour, 
and  appointed  a  solemn  panegyric  to  be  })ronounced 
over  them,  which  in  all  probability  was  repeated 
every  year. 

'J  he  reader  w  ill  be  sensible,  without  my  observiiig 
it.  how  much  these  solcujn  testimonies  and  perpetual 
demonstrations  of  honoin',  esteem,  and  gratitude  for 
soldiers,  wl»o  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  defence 
of  iitKi  ty,  conduced  to  enhance  the  merit  of  valour, 
and  of  the  services  diey  rendered  tiieir  country,  and 
to  inspire  the  spectators  \\ith  emulation  and  courage: 
And  iiow  exceetlingly  well  calculated  all  this  was  to 
cultivate  and  perpetuate  a  s|)irit  of  bravery  in  the 
people,  and  to  make  their  troops  victorious  and  in- 
vnicibie. 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  w  ill  be  as  much  struck, 
at  seeing  how  wonderfully  ca refill  and  exact  these 
people  were  to  acquit  themselves  on  every  occa- 
sion of  the  duties  of  religion.  The  great  event, 
ul}ich  I  liave  just  been  relating,  (viz.)  die  battle 
of  Plati-ea,  afiords  us  very  remarkable  proofs  of  this 
particular,  in  the  annual  and  perpetual  sacrifice  they 
instituted  to  Jupiter  Liberator,  which  was  still 
continued  in  tijc  time  of  l^lutarcli;  in  the  care  they 
took  to  consecrate  the  tenth  part  of  all  their  spoil  to 
the  gods ;  and  in  tlie  decree  proposed  by  Aristides  to 
establish  a  solemn  festival  for  ever,  as  an  anniversaiy 
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Xerxes,  commemoration  of  that  success.  It  is  a  delightful 
thing,  metliinks,  to  see  pagem  and  idolatrous  nations 
thus  publicly  confessing  and  declaring,  that  all  their 
expectations  center  in  the  Supreme  Being;  that  they 
think  themselves  obliged  to  ascribe  the  success  of  all 
their  undertakings  to  him ;  that  they  look  upon  him 
as  the  author  of  all  their  victories  and  prosperities, 
as  the  sovereign  ruler  and  disposer  of  states  and  em- 
pires, as  the  source  from  whence  all  salutary  coun- 
sels, wisdom,  and  courage,  are  derived,  and  as  en- 
titled on  all  these  accounts  to  the  first  and  best  part 
of  their  spoils,  and  to  their  perpetual  acknowledg- 
ments and  thanksgivings  for  such  distinguished  fa- 
vours and  benefits. 

Sect.  X.    The  Baffle  near  Mycale,    The  Defeat 
of  the  Persians. 

O  N  the  same  day  that  the  Greeks  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  Plataea,  their  naval  forces  obtained  a  memora- 
ble victory  in  Asia  over  the  remainder  of  the  Persian 
fleet.  For  whilst  that  of  the  Greeks  lay  at  .^gina 
under  the  command  of  Leotychides,  one  of  the 
kings  of  Sparta,  and  of  Xanthippus  the  Athenian, 
ambassadors  came  to  those  generals  from  the  lonians 
to  invite  them  into  Asia  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities 
from  their  subjecdon  to  the  Barbarians.  On  this  in- 
vitation they  immediately  set  sail  for  Asia,  and  steer- 
ed their  course  by  Delos.  While  they  continued 
there,  other  ambassadors  arrived  from  Samos,  and 
brought  them  intelligence,  that  the  Persian  fleet, 
'^vhich  had  passed  the  winter  at  Cumae,  was  then  at 
Samos,  where  it  w  ould  be  an  easy  matter  to  defeat 
and  destroy  it,  eaiiiesdy  pressing  them  at  the  same 
time  not  to  neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity. 
The  Greeks  hereupon  sailed  away  directly  for  Samos. 
But  the  Persians  receiving  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach, retired  to  Mycale,  a  promontory  of  the  con- 
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tincnt  of  Asia,  where  their  land  army,  consisting  of  Xerxes^ 
an  liundred  thousand  men,  who  were  the  remainder 
of  thus  that  Xerxes  had  carried  1  ack  li  oni  Greece 
the  veai'  before,  was  encamped.  Here  they  drew 
their  vessels  ashore,  wliich  \vas  a  common  practice 
among  the  ancients,  and  surrounded  ihem  with  a 
strong  rampart.  The  (irecians  followed  them  to  the 
very  place,  and  witii  the  lieij)  of  the  lonians  defeated 
their  iantl  army,  forced  their  rampart,  and  burnt  all 
their  vessels. 

The  battle  of  Plattra  was  fought  in  the  mornincr, 
and  that  of  Mycalc  in  the  afternoon  on  the  same 
day :  And  yet  all  the  (ireek  ^^  ritcrs  pretend  that 
the  A-ictory  of  Plataea  was  known  at  Mycale,  beibre 
the  latter  engagement  w  as  begun,  though  the  whole 
a-Egean  sea,  v.hich  reciuires  several  days  sailing  to 
cross  it,  was  between  those  two  places.  J3ut  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  explains  to  us  this  n)ystery.  He  tells 
us,  that  Leoty chides,  observing  his  soldiers  to  be 
much  dejected  for  fear  tlicir  countrymen  at  Plataea 
should  sink  under  tlie  numbers  of  Mardonius's  army, 
contrived  a  stratagem  to  reanimate  them;  and  that 
therefore,  when  he  was  just  upon  t  he  point  of  making 
the  hrbt  attcick,  he  caused  a  rumour  to  be  *  spread 
am(;ng  his  troops,  that  die  Perjrians  were  defeated  at 
Plataea,  though  at  tiiat  time  he  had  no  manner  of 
knowledge  of  the  matter. 

^  Xer::ves,  Iteariniy  the  nev.s  of  these  two  great 
overthrows,  left  Sardis  with  as  much  in'ste  as  he 
had  formerly  quitted  Athens,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  and  reiired  with  great  preci[)itation  into 
Persia,  in  order  to  put  himself  as  lar  as  he  possibly 
could,  out  of  the  reach  of  his  viclorious  enemies. 
'  But  belore  he  set  out,  he  gave  orders  to  burn 
and  demolish  all  the  temples  belonging  to  tiie 
Grecian  cities  in  Asia :    \\  hich  order  was  so  lar 

Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  28,        '     «  Strab.  1.  xir.  p.  634. 

*  What  we  are  told  al^o  of  Pr.ulus  yEmllius's  viciory  over 
the  ilacedoniaris,  which  was  kncf^n  at  Kotne  the  very  day  it 
wa3  obtained,  without  doubt  happen<rd  in  the  saibe  ix;«iiutr. 
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executed,  that  not  one  escaped,  except  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesiis.  \  He  acted  in  this  manner 
at  the  instillation  of  the  JNIagi,  who  were  professed 
enemies  to  temples  and  images.  The  second  Zo- 
roaster had  thorouglily  instructed  him  in  their  reh- 
gion,  and  made  him  a  zealous  defender  of  it.  ^  Phny 
informs  ns,  tliat  Ostanes,  the  head  of  the  Magi,  and 
the  patriarch  of  that  sect,  who  maintained  its  maxims 
and  interests  with  the  sreatest  violence,  attended 
Xerxes  upon  this  expedition  against  Greece.  ''This 
prince,  as  he  passed  through  Babylon  on  his  retuin. 
to  Susa,  destroyed  also  all  the  temples  in  that  city,  - 
as  he  had  done  those  of  Greece  and  Asia  .Minor; 
doubtless,  through  the  same  principle,  and  out  of 
hatred  to  the  sect  of  the  Sabssans,  who  made  use  of 
images  in  their  divine  worship,  which  was  a  thing 
utterly  detested  by  the  Magi.  Perhaps  also,  the  de- 
sire of  making  himself  amends  for  the  expences  in- 
curred in  his  Grecian  expedition  by  the  spoil  and 
plunder  of  those  temples,  migiit  be  another  motive 
that  induced  him  to  destroy  them  :  For  it  is  certain 
he  found  immense  riches  and  treasure  in  them,  which 
had  been  amassed  through  the  superstition  of  princes 
and  people  during  a  loni>;  series  of  ages. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  set 
sail  towards  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  possess  them-  ^ 
selves  of  the  bridges,  which  Xerxes  had  caused  to  be 
laid  over  that  narrow  passage,  and  which  they  sup- 
posed were  still  entire.  But  finding  them  broken 
by  tempestuous  weather,  Leotychides  and  his  Pelo- 
poimesian  forces  returned  towards  their  own  coun- 
try. As  for  Xantliippus,  he  staid  with  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  Ionian  confederates,  and  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Sestus  and  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus,  in  which  places  they  found  great  booty,  and 
took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.  After  vvdiich, 
before  winter  came  on,  tiiey  returned  to  their  own 
cities. 

f  Cic.  1.  ii.  d(t  l-cg.  n.  iq.  6  PUn.  1,  xxx.  c.  1. 
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From  this  time  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  revolted  from  Xerxes, 
the  IVr.siuiis,  and  havhii:;  t  ntered  into  a  confederacy 
witii  the  (Jrecian-,  ino<l  of  ihein  preserved  tiicir 
libcitv,  durini^  the  time  that  empire  subsisted. 

b>LCi.  XI.    The  barbarous  and  InJuiman  Revenge 
of  AmestriSy  the  Wife  of  Xerxes, 

'  Dl'RlNG  the  time  that  X  erxcs  resided  at  Sar-   A.  M. 
dis,  he  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the  wife  of  liis    35'^5-  ^ 
brother  Masistu!^,  who  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary  ^^"^^'^ 
merit,  Imd  always  served  the  king  with  great  zeal  ' 
and  fidelity,  and  had  never  done  any  thing  to  dis- 
oblige him.    The  virtue  of  this  lady,  iier  great  afiec- 
tion  and  lidclity  to  her  husband,  made  her  inexo- 
rable to  all  the  king's  solicitations.  However,  he  still 
flattered  himself,  that  by  a  profusion  of  favours  and 
liberalities  he  miglit  pos.^ibly  gain  upon  her;  and 
among  other  favours  w  hich  he  conferred  upon  her,  he 
married  his  eldest  son  Darius,  whom  he  intended 
for  his  successor,  to  Artainta,  this  princess's  daugii- 
ter,  and  ordered  tliat  the  marriage  should  be  consum- 
mated as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Susa.    But  Xerxes 
finding  the  lady  still  no  less  impregnable,  in  spite 
of  all  liis  temptations  and  attacks,  immediate! v 
changed  his  object,  and  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
her  daughter,  wlio  did  not  imitate  the  glorious 
example  of  her  mothers  constancv  and  virtue. 
Wliil-t  this  intrigue  was  carrying  on,  Ame^tris, 
wife  to  Xerxes,  presented  him  with  a  rich  and 
magnificent  robe  of  her  own  making.    Xerxes,  be- 
ing extremely  pleased  w  ith  this  robe,  thouo^ht  fit  to 
put  it  on  upon  the  first  visit  he  afterwards  niade  to 
Artainta;  and  in  the  conversation  he  had  with  lier, 
he  pressed  her  to  let  him  know  what  she  desired 
lie  should  do  for  her,  assuring  her  at  tlic  sanie 
time,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  grant  her  what- 
ever she  asked  of  him.   Artainta,  upon  this,  desired 
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Xerxes.  ^^^^  her  the  robe  he  had  on.    Xerxes,  fore- 

seeing the  ill  consequences  that  would  necessarily 
ensue  his  making  her  this  present,  did  all  that  he 
could  to  dissuade  her  from  insisting  upon  it,  and 
otiered  her  any  thing  in  the  world  in  lieu  of  it.  But, 
not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  her,  and  tliinking 
himself  bound  by  the-  imprudent  promise  and  oath 
he  had  made  to  her,  he  gave  her  the  robe.  The 
lady  no  sooner  received  it,  than  she  put  it  on,  and 
wore  it  pubhcly  by  way  of  trophy. 

^Amestris  being  confirmed  in  the  suspicions  she 
.  had  entertained,  by  this  action,  v»  as  enraged  to  the 
^  last  degree.  But  instead  of  letting  her  vengeance 
fall  upon  the  daughter,  who  was  the  only  offender, 
she  resolved  to  v,  reak  it  upon  the  mother,  whom  she 
looked  upon  as  tlie  author  of  the  whole  intrigue, 
though  she  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  matter. 
For  the  L»etter  executing  of  her  purpose  she  waited 
until  the  grand  feast,  which  was  every  year  cele- 
brated on  the  Idngs  birthda}^,  and  which  was  not 
tar  off;  on  which  occasion  the  king,  according  to 
the  established  custom  of  the  country,  granted  her 
whatever  she  demanded.  This  day  then  being  come, 
the  thii^g  M'hicli  she  desired  of  his  majesty  was,  that 
the  wife  of  3iasistus  should  be  delivered  into  her 
hands.  Xerxes,  v.  ho  apprehended  the  queen's  de- 
shn,  and  '  who  was  struck  with  horror  at  the 
thoughts  of  it,  as  well  out  of  regard  to  his  brother, 
-as  on  account  of  the  innocence  of  the  lady,  against 
whom  he  perceived  his  ^vife  was  violently  exas- 
])erated,  at  first  refused  her  request,  and  endeavour- 
rd  ah  he  ctmld  to  dissuade  her  from  it.  But  not 
bein^  able  cither  to  prevail  upon  her,  or  to  act  with 
steadiness  and  resolution  himself,  he  at  last  yielded, 
and  was  guilty  of  the  weakest  and  most  cruel  piece 
of  complaisance,  that  ever  was  acted,  making  the  in- 
violable obligations  of  justice  and  humanity  give  way 
to  the  arbitrary  laws  of  a  custom,  that  had  been  esta- 
blished solely  to  give  occasion  for  the  doing  of  good, 
viad  for  acto  of  beneficence  and  generosity.   In  cori" 
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sequence  then  oftiiis  coinpliance,  the  lady  \yv>s  np-  Xerxe.sk 
preliended  by  the  kiiv/s  Lruiirds,  niui  delivered  to 
Aincstris;  who  caused  her  hrensts,  ton<:fiie,  nose,  ears, 
und  lips,  to  be  cut  otl',  ordered  thcin  to  be  cast  ta 
the  doiis  in  lier  own  presence,  und  then  sent  her 
home  to  !i(  r  husljand  .s  house  in  that  mutilated  and 
miserable  condition.  In  tlie  nKuintinie,  Xerxes  had 
sent  for  his  brother,  in  order  to  [)reparc*  him  for  tijis 
melancholy  and  trairicid  adventure.  He  first  gav^ 
him  to  understand,  tliat  he  should  be  glad  he  would 
put  away  his  wife;  and  to  induce  him  thereto,  oftcr- 
ed  to  pive  him  one  of  his  danifliters  in  her  stead. 
]^ut  Masistus,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  his 
wife,  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  divorce  her  : 
^'hereupon  Xerxes  in  i^rcat  wrath  told  him,  that 
since  he  refused  his  daughter,  he  should  neither 
have  her  nor  his  wife,  and  that  he  would  teach  him 
not  to  reject  the  offers  his  master  had  made  him ; 
and  with  this  inhuman  reply  disuiissed  him. 

This  strange  proceeding  threw  Masistus  into  the 
greatest  anxiety;  thinking  he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  worst,  he  made  all  the  liaste  he  could 
home  to  see  what  had  passed  there  during  hi* 
absence.  On  his  arrival  he  found  his  wife  in  tliat 
deplorable  condition  we  have  Just  been  describino;. 
Being  enraged  thereat  to  the  degree  we  may  natii-* 
rally  imagine,  he  assembled  all  his  family,  his  ser- 
vants and  dependents,  and  set  out  with  all  possible 
expedition  for  Ikctriana,  whereof  he  was  governor, 
determined,  as  soon  as  lie  arrived  there,  to  raise  an 
army  and  make  war  against  tlie  king,  in  order  to 
avenge  himself  lor  hi?-,  barbirous  ticatment.  But 
Xerxes  being  informed  of  his  hasty  departuie,  and 
from  thence  suspectiu'i  his  design,  sent  a  party  of 
horse  to  pur5,ue  him;  which,  liaving  overtaken  liini, 
cut  him  in  pieces,  together  \\  ith  his  children  and  all 
liis  retinue.  I  do  not  know  wliether  a  more  tragical 
example  of  revenge  than  that  wliicii  J  have  now  re- 
lated, is  to  be  found  in  hii-^tory. 
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^  There  is  still  another  action,  no  less  crael  nof 
impious  than  the  former,  related  of  Amestris.  She 
Ciuised  fourteen  children  of  the  best  families  in  Per- 
sia to  be  burnt  alive,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  infernal 
gods,  out  of  compliance  with  a  superstitious  custont 
practised  by  the  Persians. 

^  Masistus  being  dead,  Xerxes  gave  the  govern- 
ment of  Bactriana  to  liis  second  son  Hystaspes,  who 
being  by  that  means  obliged  to  live  at  a  distance 
from  the  court,  gave  his  youngest  brother  Artax- 
erxes  the  opportunity  of  ascending  the  throne  to  his 
disadvantage  after  the  death  of  their  father,  as  will 
be  seen  in  tlie  sequel. 

Mere  ends  Herodotus's  history,  viz.  at  the  battle 
of  Afycale,  and  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Sestos  by  the 
Athenians. 

Sect.  XII.  The  Alhenians  rebuild  the  walls  of 
their  city,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

^  The  w^ar,  commonly  called  the  war  of  Media, 
which  had  lasted  but  two  years,  being  terminated  in 
the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  the  Athenians  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  sent  for  their  wives 
and  children,  whom  they  had  committed  to  the  care 
of  their  friends  during  the  war,  and  began  to  think 
of  rebuilding  their  city,  which  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  of  surrounding 
it  ^^  ith  strong  walls,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  future 
violence..  The  Lacedaemonians  having  intelligence 
of  this,  conceived  a  jealousy,  and  began  to  apprehend, 
that  if  Athens,  which  was  already  very  powerful  by 
sea,  should  go  on  to  increase  her  strength  by  land 
also,  she  might  take  upon  her  in  time  to  give  laws  to 
Sparta,  and  to  deprive  tire  latter  of  that  authority 
and  pre-eminence,  which  she  had  hitherto  exercised 

Herod.  ].  vii.  c.  114.  '  Biod.  1.  xi.  p.  53.  '"Thucyd. 
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Over  the  rest  of  Greece.  They  therefore  sent  an  Xtrxui;. 
embassy  to  the  Athenians,  tlie  purport  of  uhich 
Mas  to  represent  to  theni,  tliat  the  common  interest 
of  Greece  required,  that  there  should  be  no  forti- 
lied  city  out  of  tlie  Peloponnesus,  lest,  in  case 
of  a  second  irruption,  it  sliouhi  serve  for  a  place  of 
arms  for  the  Persians,  who  would  be  sure  to  settle 
themselves  in  it,  as  they  had  done  before  at  Thebes, 
antl  who  from  thence  would  be  able  to  infest  the 
whole  country,  and  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
it  very  speedily,  Themistocles,  who  since  the  battle 
of  Salamis  was  gi'eatly  considered  and  respected  at 
Athens,  easily  penetrated  into  the  real  design  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  Uiough  it  was  gilded  over  with  the 
specious  pretext  of  the  public  good :  But,  as  the  lat- 
ter were  able,  with  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  to  hin- 
der the  Athenians  by  force  from  carrying  on  the  work, 
in  case  they  should  positively  and  absolutely  refuse 
to  comply  widi  their  demands,  he  advised  the  senate 
to  make  use  of  cunning  and  dissimulation  as  well  as 
the  Laced irmonians.  The  answer  therefore  they 
made  the  envoys  was,  that  they  ^vould  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Spaita,  to  satisfy  the  commonwealth  with  re- 
spect to  their  jealousies  and  apprehensions.  The- 
mistocles caused  himself  to  be  nominated  one  of  the 
ambassadors,  and  warned  the  senate  not  to  let  his  col- 
leagues set  out  along  witlj  him,  but  to  send  them  one* 
after  another,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  carrying  on  the 
work.  The  matter  was  executed  pursuant  t(;  his  ad- 
vice; and  he  accordingly  went  alone  to  Laceda^mon, 
wherQ  he  let  a  great  many  days  pass  without  waiting 
upon  the  magisfrates,  oi  apj)lying  to  the  senate.  And, 
upon  their  pressing  him  to  do  it,  and  asking  him 
the  reason  why  he  deferred  it  so  long,  lie  made  an- 
swer, that  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  iiis  colleagues, 
that  they  might  all  have  their  audience  f)f  the  senate 
t«jgetiier,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  surprised  ihat 
they  wf  re  so  lon;^  in  coming.  At  lengtli  they  ar- 
rived; but  all  came  singly,  and  at  a  good  di-^taiice  of 
time  one  from  another.    During  ail  this  intervul.  the 
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Xerxes,  work  was  carried  on  at  Athens  with  the  utmost  in- 
dustry and  vigour.  The  women,  cliildren,  strangers, 
and  slaves,  were  all  employed  in  it:  nor  was  it  in- 
terrupted night  or  day.  Tiie  Spartans  were  not  ig- 
norant of  tlie  matter,  but  made  great  complaints  of 
it  to  Thcmistocles,  w-ho  positively  denied  the  flict,, 
and  pressed  them  to  send  other  deputies  to  Athens, 
in  order  to  inform  themselves  better  on  the  subject, 
desiring  them  not  to  give  credit  to  vague  and  flying 
reports,  widiout  foundation.  At  the  same  time  he 
secretly  advised  the  Athenians  to  detain  the  Spartan 
envoys  as  so  many  hostages,  until  he  and  his  col- 
leagues were  returned  from  their  embassy,  fearing, 
not  witliout  good  reason,  that  they  themselves  might 
be  served  in  the  same  manner  at  Sparta..  At  last, 
when  all  his  colleagues  were  arrived,  he  desired 
an  audience,  and  declared  in  full  senate,  that  it 
vv^as  really  true  that  the  Athenians  resolved  to  for- 
tify their  city  with  strong  walls;  that  the  work  was 
almost  completed ;  that  they  had  judged  it  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  own  security,  and 
for  the  public  good  of  the  allies ;  telling  them  at 
the  same  time,  tliat,  after  the  great  experience  they 
had  had  of  tiie  Athenian  people's  behaviour,  they 
could  not 'well  suspect  them  of  being  wanting  in 
zeal  for  the  common  interest  of  their  country;  that 
as  the  condition  and  privileges  of  all  the  allies  ought 
to  be  equal,  it  was  just  the  Athenians  should  provide 
for  their  own  safety  by  all  the  methods  they  judged 
necessary,  as  well  as  the  other  confederates ;  that 
they  had  thought  of  this  expedient,  and  w^ere  in  a 
condition  to  defend  their  city  against  whosoever 
should  presume  to  attack  it;  and  *  that  as  for  the 
Lacedaemonians,  it  was  not  much  for  their  honour, 
that  they  should  desire  to  establish  their  power  and 
superiority  rather  upon  the  ^veak  and  defenceless 
condition  of  their  allies,  than  upon  their  own 
strength  and  valour.    The  Lacedaemonians  were  ex- 

*  Gravitfv  casti^at  cos,  (juod  nnn  virtutc,  sed  imbecillitate  so- 
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tremely  displeased  witli  this  discourse :  But,  either  Xtuc-s. 
out  of  a  ^ense  of  gratitude  and  e.^teeai  for  the  AtliQ- 
niiiii-s  vvtio  had  rcndL-reti  ^uc!l  important  services  to 
tlie  country,  or  out  of  a  coiiVTcti'^ii  of  their  inabihly 
to  «ppo-e  their  en'crnrise,  'hry  dissembled  their  re- 
5entment:  and  tlie  ambas-  .  djrs  on  ijoth  sides,  hav- 
inii  ail  suitable  honours  paid  them,  returned  to  their 
res}>ective  cities. 

"  Themistocles,  ^\ho  had  aUvays  hi-:  thoughts  fixed 
upon  rai:>:n^  and  augmenting  the  ))o\ver  and  glory  of 
the  Atiicni  m  commonwealt^i,  did  not  contine  his 
views  to  the  walls  of  the  city,    lie  went  on  vvith  t'le 
5am' ^  vigorous  application  to  finish  ti  c  building  ami 
fortification^  of  the  Piraeus :  For  from  the  time 
that,  he  had  entered  into  office  he  liad  begnn  that 
^rc  at  work.    Betore  his  time  they  had  no  otlier  port 
at  Atu  ns  than  that  of  Pnalerus,  whicii  was  neither 
very  lar!i;e  nor  commodious,  and  consequently  not 
capable  of  answering  the  great  designs  of  Themisto- 
cles.    For  this  reason  he  had  cast  his  eye  upon  the 
j^ira^us,  which  seemed  to  invite  him  by  its  advcui- 
tageous  situation,  and  bv  the  conveniency  of  ils  three 
spacious  havens,  that  were  capable  of  containing 
above  four  hundred  vessels.    Tfiis  undertaking  w  as 
prosecuted  with  so  much  diligence  and  vivacity,  that 
tlie  work  was  considerably  advanced  in  a  very  little 
time.   I'nemi.^tocles  like\\  ise  obtain-ed  a  decree,  that 
every  year  they  should  build  twenty  vessels  for  the 
augmentation  of  dicii-  lieet :  And  in  order  to  engage 
the  greater  number  of  workmen  and  sailors  to  resort 
to  Athens,  he  caused  pai  ticular  privileges  and  immu- 
nities to  be  granted  in  their  favour.    His  design  was, 
as  I  have  already  Dbsen  ed,  to  make  the  vv  hole  force 
of  Athens  maritime;  in  v/hich  he  followed  a  very 
ditlerent  scheme  of  politics  Ironi  what  had  been 
pursued  by  their  ancient  kings,  who,  endeavouring 
all  they  could  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
from  seafaring  business  and  from  war,  and  to  make 
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Xerxes,  tlicm  apply  themselves  wholly  to  agriculture  and  to 
peaceable  employments,  published  this  table  :  That 
]\linerva  disputing  with  Neptune  to  know  which  of 
them  should  be  declared  patron  of  Attica,  and  give 
their  name  to  the  city  newly  built,  she  gained  her 
cause  by  shewing  her  judges  the  branch  of  an  olive- 
tree,  the  happy  symbol  of  peace  and  plenty,  which 
she  had  planted  :  whereas  Neptune  had  made  a  fiery 
horse,  the  symbol -of  war  and  confusion,  rise  out  of 
the  earth  before  them. 

Sect.  XIII.  The  black  Design  of  Tliemistodes^ 
rejected  unanimous lij  by  tlie  People  of  Athens., 
Ainstides's  Condescension  to  the  People, 

ThEMLSTOCLES,  who  had  conceived  the  design 
of  supplanting  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  of  taking  the 
government  of  Greece  out  of  their  hands,  in  order  to 
put  it  into  those  of  the  Athenians,  kept  his  eye  and 
his  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon  that  great  pro- 
ject.   And  as  he    as  not  very  nice  or  scrupulous  in 

■  the  choice  of  his  measures,  whatever  tended  towards 
the  accomplishing  of  the  end  he  had  in  view,  he  look- 

-  ed  upon  as  just  and  lawful.  Ori  a  certain  day  then 
he  declared  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he 
had  a  very  important  design  to  propose,  but  that  he 
coidd  not  communicate  it  to  the  people ;  because  its 
success  required  it  should  be  carried  on  with  the 
(greatest  secvecy :  lie  therefore  desired  they  would 
ap[)oi lit  a  person,  to  w  hom  he  might  explain  himself 
u|:)on  the  matter  in  question.  Aristides  was  unani- 
mously pitched  upon  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  they 
referred  themselves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the  af-. 
fair  ;  so  great  a  confidence  had  they  botli  in  his  pro- 
bity and  prudence.  ^Jliemistocles,  therefore,  having 
taken  him  aside,  told  him,  tha,t  the  design  he  had 
conceived  was  to  burn  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  rest 
of  the  Grecian  states,  which  tiien  lay  in  a  neighbour- 
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Jn^  port,  and  that  by  tliis  iijoiins  Athens  would  ccr-  Xerxcs. 
t«ainly  become  mistress  ot  all  Cir(^ece.  Arislides  here- 
upon retiu'ned  to  thoasscmblv,  and  only  deelaretl  to 
them,  tliat  indeed  nothini^;  could  be  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  commonweallh  tlum  'riiemist()('les"s  i)ro- 
jcet,  but  that  at  liie  same  time  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust.  All  tiic  ]>e()ple  unanimously  ordained,  that 
Themistocles  should  entirely  desist  from  his  project. 
M  c  sec  in  this  instance,  that  it  was  not  without  some 
foundation  that  the  title  of  Just  was  "iven  to  Aris- 
tides  even  in  his  lifetime  :  A  title,  says  l^lutarch, 
infinitely  su])erior  to  all  those  which  conquerors 
pursue  with  so  much  ardour,  and  which  in  some 
measure  a|iproximates  a  man  to  the  divinit3\ 

I  know  not  m  hetiier  all  history  can  afford  us  a 
fact  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  this.    It  is  not 
a  company  of  j)hi{osophers  (to  whom  it  costs  nothing 
to  estal)lish  line  maxims  and  sublime  notions  of  mo- 
rality in  the  schools)  who  determine  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  consideration  of  profit  and  advantage  ought 
never  to  prevail  in  preference  to  what  is  honest  and 
just.    It  is  an  entire  people,  who  are  highly  interested 
in  the  proposal  made  to  them,  who  are  convinced 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  and  who  notwithstanding  reject  it  witli  una- 
nimous consent  and  witliout  a  moments  hesitation, 
and  that  for  this  only  reason,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
justice.   How  black  and  perfidious  on  the  other  hand 
was  the  design,  which  Tiiemistocles  proposed  to  them, 
of  burning  the  fleet  of  their  Grecian  confederates,  at 
a  time  of  entire  peace,  solely  to  aggrandize  the  power 
of  the  Athenians!  Had  he  an  hundred  times  the  me- 
rit that  is  ascribed  to  him,  tliis  single  action  would  be 
sufficient  to  sully  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  glory.  For 
it  is  th.c  heart,  that  is  to  say,  integrity  and  probity, 
that  constitutes  true  merit. 

I  am  sorry  tliat  Plutarch,  who  generally  judges  of 
things  with  great  justness,  does  not  seem,  on  this 
occa.'^ion,  to  condemn  Thcmi^Aocles.  After  having 
spoken  of  the  works  he  iiad  constructed  in  the  Piraeus, 
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Xerxes,  be  i:^oes  on  to  the  fact  in  question,  of  which  he  saysj 
^  Tliernistocles projected  somctliing  still  c^reatek, 
for  the  augmentation  of  their  maritime  power. 

The  Lacedcrnionians  having  pro])osed  in  the  coun* 
cil  of  the  Aniphictyons,  that  all  the  cities,  which  had 
not  taken  arms  against  Xerxes,  should  be  excluded 
from  that  assembly,  Themistocles,  apprehending 
that  if  die  Thessaliuns,  the  Argives,  and  the  Thebans, 
were  excluded  that  council,  the  Spartans  would  by 
that  means  become  masters  of  the  suffrages,  and  con- 
sequently determine  all  affairs  according  to  their 
pleasure,  made  a  speech  in  !)ehalf  of  the  cities  whose 
exclusion  was  proposed,  and  brought  the  deputies, 
that  composed  the  assembly,  over  to  his  sentiments, 
lie  re[)resented  to  them,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
cities,  that  had  entered  into  the  confederacy,  \^  hich 
were  but  one-and-thirty  in  the  whole,  were  very 
small  and  inconsiderable ;  tliat  it  w^ould  therefore 
be  a  very  strange,  as  well  as  a  very  dangerous  pro^ 
ceeding,  to  deprive  all  the  odier  cities  of  Greece  of 
their  votes  and  places  in  the  grand  assembly  of  the 
nation,  and  by  that  means  suffer  the  august  council 
of  the  Amphictyons  to  fall  under  the  direction  and 
intiuence  oi"  two  or  three  of  tlie  most  powerful  cities^ 
which  for  tlie  future  would  give  law  to  all  the  rest, 
and  v^  ould  subvert  and  abolisli  that  equality  of  po^ver, 
Avhich  was  justly  regarded  as  the  basis  and  soul  of  all 
republics.  Thcmistocles,  by  tiiis  plain  and  open  de- 
claration of  his  opinion,  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  ^vho  from  that  time  became 
his  professed  enemies.  lie  had  also  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  rcbt  of  the  allies,  by  the  rigorous 
and  rapacious  manner  in  which  he  had  exacted 
contributions  from  them. 

'  When  the  city  of  Athens  was  entirely  rebuilt, 
the  ])eople  findhig  themselves  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  endeavoured  by  every  method  to 

F  Mer^of  T*  ^ii»or;fi»).    Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  122, 
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the  governiiicnt  into  tlieirown  hands,  and  to  make  Xerxes, 
the  Athenian  state  an  al)Soliite  dcnnoeraey.  This  de- 
siiin  ot  theirs,  tliough  planned  widi  the  ntinost  seereey, 
did  not  eseape  the  vi^j;ilance  and  penetration  of  Aris- 
tides,  w  hosa^v  iiU  t!ie  eonsequenees  ^vitli  whieh  sucli 
an  innowidon  would  he  attended.  But,  as  he  consi- 
dered on  one  hind,  that  the  peoj^le  were  entideii  to 
^ome  re«j;ard,  on  aecount  ot  die  valour  ihey  had  shewn 
in  all  the  hattles  whielihad  been  lately  i^ained ;  andoii 
tlic  otiier,  that  it  \vouid  be  no  easy  matter  to  curb  and 
restrain  a  people,  wno  still  in  a  manner  had  their  arms 
in  their  Irands,  anil  who  were  grown  more  insolent 
dianever  from  their  victories ;  on  tliese  considerations, 
he  tiiouizht  it  proper  tool)serve  measures  widi  them, 
and  to  find  out  some  medium  to  satisfy  and  appease 
them,  lie  therefore  passed  a  decree,  by  which  it 
was  ordained  thattfie  ofiices  of  ii;overnment  should  be 
open  to  all  the  citizens,  and  that  the  Archons,  who 
w  ere  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
^ho  used  to  be  chosen  only  out  of  the  richest  of  its 
members,  {viz.)  from  amon^^  tho>e  mily,  w  ho  received 
at  least  five  hundred  medinmi  of  grain  a-s  the  produce 
of  their  lands,  should  for  tlie  future  be  elected  in- 
differently horn  the  general  body  of  the  Athenians 
without  distinclion.  By  thus  giving  up  something  to 
the  people,  he  prevented  all  dissensions  and  commo- 
tions, which  might  have  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  the 
Athenian  stiite,  but  to  all  Ci  recce. 

5  EC  T.  X I  \''.  The  Lactfd^emoju'an.^  lose  the  chief  com- 
viand  through  the  pride  and  arrogance  ofPausanias, 

*  The  Grecian^,  encouraged  by  the  happv  success  A.M. 
which  had  every  where  attended  their  victorious     35 -i^-, 
arms,  determined  to  send  a  fleet  to  sea,  in  order  to  ^"^-^-^ 
deliver  such  of  their  allies,  as  were  still  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Persians,  out  of  their  hands.  Pausanias 
was  die  commander  of  die  fleet  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
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;^«ji-x.es.  iiiaiis ;  and  Aristides,  and  Cinion  the  son  of  Miiiiadcs^ 
r(jnimanded  for  the  Athenians.  They  first  directed 
their  course  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  they  restored 
all  the  cities  to  their  liberty  :  Then  steering  towards 
the  Hellespont,  they  attacked  the  city  of  Byzantium, 
of  whicli  they  made  themselves  masters,  and  took 
a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  a  great  part  of  whom 
ivere  of  the  richest  and  most  considerable  families  of 
Persia. 

Pausanias,  who  from  this  time  conceived  thoughts 
of  betraying  his  country,  judged  it  proper  to  make 
use  of  this  opportunity  to  gain  the  favour  of  Xerxes, 
'j'o  this  end  he  caused  a  report  to  bespread  among 
bis  troops,  that  the  Persian  noblemen,  v,  hom  he  had 
committed  to  the  guard  and  care  of  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, had  made  their  escape  by  night,  and  were  fled  : 
^Vliereas  he  had  set  them  at  liberty  himself,  and  sent 
a  letter  by  them  to  Xerxes,  wherein  he  offered  to 
deliver  the  city  of  Sparta  and  all  Greece,  into  his 
hands,  on  condition  he  would  give  him  liis  daughter 
in  marriage.  The  king  did  not  fail  to  give  him  a 
llivourable  answer,  and  to  send  him  very  large  sums 
of  money  also,  in  order  to  ^vin  over  as  many  of  the 
Grecians  as  he  should  find  disposed  to  enter  into  his 
designs.  The  person  he  appointed  to  manage  this 
intrigue  with  him  was  Artabazus  ;  and  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  transact  the  matter  with  the  greater 
ease  and  security,  he  made  him  governor  of  all  the 
sea- coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 

*  Pausanias,  who  was  already  dazzled  with  tlie 
prospect  of  his  future  greatness,  began  from  this 
moment  to  change  his  whole  conduct  and  beha- 
viour. The  poor,  modest,  and  frugal  way  of  living 
at  Sparta;  their  subjection  to  rigid  and  austere 
laws,  which  neither  spared  nor  respected  any  man, 
but  uere  altogether  as  inexorable  and  inflexible  to 
tiie  greatest  as  to  those  of  die  njeanest  coridition; 
^11  this,  became  insupportable  to  Pausanias.  He 
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roiilcl  not  bear  thr  thoui^lits  of  c;oina;  back  to  Sparta,  Xe 
after  havinij;  jios5esse(l  sucli  biL!;li  coininamls  aiul 
employiik-nts,  to  return  to  a  stale  of  e([ualitv,  tluit 
would  confound  him  w  itii  tlic  meanest  of  the  citi- 
y.ens ;  and  this  w  as  his  inchieenient  to  enter  iiito  a 
treaty  with  tlie  Barbarians.  He  entirely  laid  asid« 
the  manners  and  behaviour  of  liis  country ;  assumed 
both  the  dress  and  haughtiness  of  the  Persians,  and 
imitated  them  in  all  their  expensive  luxury  and 
magnificence.  He  treated  the  allies  Mith  insuffer- 
able rudeness  and  insolence ;  never  spoke  to  the 
officers  but  with  menaces  and  arrogance ;  required 
extraordinary  honours  to  be  paid  to  him,  and  by 
his  whole  behaviour  rendered  the  Spartan  dominion 
odious  to  all  the  confederates.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  courteous,  affable,  and  engaging  deportment 
of  Aristides  and  Cimon;  an  infinite  remoteness 
from  all  imperious  and  haughty  airs,  which  tend 
only  to  alienate  the  alfcctions ;  a  gentle,  kind,  and 
beneficent  disposition,  wliich  shewed  itself  in  all 
their  actions,  and  Mhich  served  to  temper  the  au- 
thority of  their  commands  and  to  render  it  both 
easy  and  amiable ;  the  justice  and  humanity,  con- 
spicuous in  every  thing  they  did ;  the  great  care 
they  took  to  offend  no  person  whatsoever,  and 
to  do  kind  offices  to  all  about  them  :  All  this,  hurt 
Pausanias  exceedingly,  by  the  contrast  of  their 
opposite  characters,  and  exceedingly  increased  the 
general  discontent.  At  last  tliis  dissatisfaction  pub- 
licly broke  out  ;  and  all  the  'AWqs  deserted  liim, 
and  put  themselves  under  the  command  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Athenians.  Thus  did  Aristides,  says 
Plutarch,  by  the  i)revalcnce  of  that  humanity 
and  gentleness,  which  he  o[)posed  to  the  arrogance 
Lud  rougliness  of  Pausanias,  and  by  inspiring 
Cimon  his  colleague  with  tlie  same  sentiments, 
insensibly  draw  off  the  minds  of  the  allies  from  tlie 
I^C€da?monian5  without  their  perceiving  it,  and  at 
length  deprived  them  of  the  command  ;  not  by  open 
forcC;  or  by  sending  out  armies  and  lleets  against 
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Xerxes-  them,  and  still  less  by  making  use  of  an}-  artifice  or 
perfidious  practices  ;  but  b}^  the  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration cf  his  conduct,  and  l>v  rendering  the, govern- 
meat  of  the  Athenians  amiable. 

It  ml^^t  be  confessed  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Spartan  people  on  tliis  occasion  sh.ewed  a  greatness 
of  ?ovd  and  a  spirit  of  moderation,  that  can  never  be 
sufficiently  admired.  For  when  they  were  convinced, 
that  ti^eir  coinmanders  grew  haughty  and  insolent 
from  their  too  great  authority,  they  willingly ,  re- 
nounced the  superiority,  whicii  they  had  hitherto 
exercised  over  the  rest  of  the  C Grecians,  and  forbore 
sending  any  inore  of  theii'  generals  to  command  the 
Checian  armies  ;  chusing  rather,  adds  the  historian, 
to  have  tljeir  citizens  Vvise,  modest,  and  submissive 
to  tlie  discipline  and  laws  of  tiie  commonwealth,  than 
to  maintain  their  pre-eminence  and  superiority  over 
all  the  other    recian  states. 

Sect.  XV.    Fajtsanias's  secret  Conspiracy  xcith 
the  Persians.    His  Death. 

A.*"]^!.  Upon  the  repeated  complaints  wliich  the  Spar- 
35^y-  tan  commonwealth  received  on  ail  liands  against  Pau- 
Ant.J.C.  sapja3^  recalled  him  home  to  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct.  But  not  having  sutncient  evidence 
to  convict  him  of  having  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  Xerxes,  they  were  obliged  to  acquit  him  on 
this  first  trial ;  after  which  lie  returned  of  his  own 
private  authority,  and  without  the  coiisent  and  ap- 
probation of  tlic  republic,  to  tlie  city  of  Byzantium, 
from  whence  he  continued  to  carry  on  his  secret 
practices  vvith  Artabazus.  But,  as  he  was  still  guilty 
of  many  violent  and  unjust  proceedings,  whilst  he 
resided  there,  the  iVthenians  obliged  him  to  leave  the 
place ;  from  whence  he  retired  to  Colona^,  a  small 
c  ity  of  the  Troad.    Tlicre  lie  received  an  order  from 


°  Tli'icyd.  1.  1.  p.  86 — 89.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  34 — 3G.  Cor, 
^l'ep.  ill  Puusati. 
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Ulc  Epliori  to  return  to  Sparta,  on  pain  of  being  Xc 
ilcclared,  in  ca^c  of  di^olKHli^'uce,  a  puLlic  nieiny 
;i!id  traitor  to  iiis  country.  JI-j  complied  with  lUe 
^amnions  and  went  houir,  hopinii;  he  sliould  stiil  bt; 
itblc  to  brinij;  himself  oif  by  diiit  of  money.  On  iiis 
arrival  he  wdo  committed  to  piis^n,  and  was  soon 
alterwards  brought  a^ain  u{)on  his  tri«l  before  the 
judi^es.  The  chariie  brou^lit  against  him  was  sup- 
ported by  many  snspieious  eireuuibtanees  and  .strong 
prcsunij)ti()ns.  .  Several  of  hi*- ow  n  slaves  confessed 
that  he  had  promised  to  give  them  tiicir  libeitv,  in 
case  they  would  enter  into  his  designs,  and  serve  him 
with  fidelity  and  zeai  in  the  execution  of  iiis  projects. 
But,  as  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Ephori  never  to  [pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  a«i;ainsta  Sparutn,  witliont 
a  full  and  direct  proof  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
they  looked  upon  the  evidence  against  him  as  iiisul- 
ficicnt;  and  the  more  so,  as  lie  was  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  was  actually  invested  with  tlie  adnjinistra- 
tion  of  the  regal  olhce  ;  for  i^ausanias  exercised  the 
function  of  kini*;,  as  being  the  guardian  and  nearest 
relation  to  Plistarchus,  the  son  of  Ix3onidas,  who  was 
then  in  Iiis  minority.  He  was  therefore  acquitted  a 
second  time,  and  set  at  lii)erty. 

Wiiilst  the  Ephori  were  thus  perplexed  for  want 
of  clear  and  plain  evidence  against  the  oliendcr,  a 
certain  slave,  who  was  callcfi  the  Argilian,  came  to 
them,  and  brought  them  a  letter,  written  by'Pausa- 
nias  himself  to  the  king  of  Persia,  which  tlie  slave 
was  to  have  carried  and  delivered  to  Artabazijs.  It 
must  be  oljserved  by  the  wav,  that  this  J^ersian  go- 
vemor  and  Pausanias  had  agreed  together,  immedi- 
ately to  put  to  death  all  t!ie  couriers  they  mutually 
sent  to  one  anotlier,  as  soon  as  their  packets  or  mes- 
sages were  delivered,  that  there  niigiit  be  no  possi- 
bility lelt  of  tracing  out  or  discovering  ilieir  corres- 
pondence. The  Argilian,  who  sa^v  none  of  ijis  fello\A'- 
servants,  that  had  been  sent,  return  back  again,  had 
some  suspicion  ;  and  when  il  came  to  his  turn  to  go, 
he  opened  the  letter  he  vvas  entrusted  v\itii,  in  which 
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Xfrxes.  Artabazus  was  positively  desired  to  kill  him  as  sooli 
as  he  had  delivered  it.  1  his  was  the  letter  the  slave 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Ephori ;  who  still  thought 
even  this  proof  insufficient  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
therefore  encleavourcd  to  corroborate  it  by  the  testi- 
mouy  of  Pausanias  himself.  The  slave,  in  concert 
with  them,  withdrew  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  at 
enaros,  as  to  a  secure  asylum.  Two  small  closets 
were  purposely  made  there,  in  wliich  the  Ephori 
and  some  Spartans  hid  themselves.  The  instant 
Pausanias  was  informed  that  the  Argilian  had  fled  to 
this  temple,  he  hasted  thither,  to  enquire  the  reason. 
The  slave  confessed  that  he  had  opened  the  letter ; 
and  tliat  linding  hy  the  contents  of  it  he  was  to  be 
put  to  death,  he  had  lied  to  that  temple  to  save  his 
life.  As  Pausanias  could  not  deny  the  fact,  he  made 
the  best  excuse  he  could ;  promised  the  slave  a  great 
reward  ;  and  obliged  him  to  engage  not  to  mention 
what  had  passed  between  them  to  any  person  what- 
soever.   Pausanias  then  left  him. 

Pausanias's  guilt  was  now  but  too  evident.  The 
moment  he  was  returned  to  the  city,  the  Ephori 
were  resolved  to  seize  him.  From  the  aspect  of  one 
of  those  magistrates,  he  plainly  perceived  that  some 
evil  design  was  meditated  against  him,  and  therefore 
he  ran  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  temple  of  Pallas, 
called  Chalcioecos,  near  that  place,  and  got  into  it 
before  the  pursuers  could  overtake  him.  The  en- 
trance was  immediately  stopt  up  with  great  stones ; 
and  history  informs  us,  that  the  criminals  mother 
"svas  the  first  who  brought  one.  They  now  tore 
off  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  as  the  Ephori  did  not 
dare  to  take  him  out  of  it  by  force,  because  this 
V,  ould  have  been  a  violation  .of  that  sacred  asylum  ; 
tliey  resolved  to  leave  him  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather,  and  accordingly  he  was 
starved  to  death.  His  corpse  was  buried  not  far 
from  that  place  :  But  tlie  oracle  of  Delphi,  whom 
they  consulted  soon  aftcn*,  declared,  that  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  goddess,  who  was  justly  offended 
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on  account  of  the  violation  ot*  her  temple,  two  statues  Xeicwcs. 
must  be  set  up  tliere  in  honour  of  Puusanicis,  which 
was  done  accord iniily. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Paiisanias,  whose  wild  am- 
l)ition  had  stilled  in  him  all  sentiments  of  probity, 
honour,  love  of  his  country,  zeal  for  liberty,  an(f 
f)f  hatred  nnd  aversion  for  the  Barbarians;  Sen- 
timents, which,  in  some  measure,  were  innate 
in  all  the  Ci reeks,  and  particularly  in  the  La- 
<:edii'monians. 

Skct.  XVI.  The  mi  stocks^  being  pursued  by  the 
Alhenians  find  Lace cLc man ians,  as  an  accomplice 
in  Pausanias's  conspiracijy  Jlies  for  shelter  to 
/ling  Admetns. 

'  TlIEMISTOCLES  was  also  eharsed  withbelnn 
an  accom[)lice  of  l^ausanias.  lie  was  then  in  exile. 
A  passionate  thirst  of  glory,  and  a  strong  desire  of 
arbitrary  power,  had  made  him  very  odious  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  lie  had  built,  very  near  his  house,  a 
t«'=mi)le  dedicated  to  Diana,  under  the  title  of /)/<2?2a 
Aristobula,  that  is  to  say,  the  giver  of  good  counsel ; 
as  hinting  to  the  Adicnians,  diat  he  had  given  good 
counsel  tp  their  city  and  to  all  Greece ;  and  lie  also 
had  placed  his  ?tatue  in  it,  which  was  standing  in  Plu- 
tarch s  time.  It  appeared,  says  he,  from  this  statue, 
that  his  physiognomy  was  as  heroic  as  his  Vcdour. 
Finding  that  men  listened  \\\ih.  y)leasure  to  all  tlie 
calumnies  whicli  his  enemies  spread  against  him,  in 
order  to  silence  them,  he  was  for  ever  expatiating,  in 
all  public  assemblies,  on  the  services  he  had  done 
his  country.  As  they  were  at  last  tired  v\  ith  hearinif 
hifti  repeat  the  same  thing  so  often,  Hoiv !  says  he  to 
'them,  are  you  iceary  of  having  good  offices  fre-. 
qucnfly  done  you  by  the  same  persons  F  He  did  not 
consider,  that  putting  them  so  often  in  mind  *  of 

*Thucyd.  1,  i.  p.  89,  90.  Plut.  in  Thesnlst,  p.  123,  124, 
Com.  Nep.  in  Theinist.  c,  viii. 

*  Hoc  moUstum  est,  xSam  isthac  commnnoratio  quasi  ixpr9* 
hrutlo  at  immcmoris  b^nfHcii,    Tereut.  in  Aadr* 
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Xexxes.  his  services,  was  in  a  manner  reproaching  them  with 
their  having  forgotten  them,  which  was  not  very 
civil ;  and  lie  seemed  not  to  know,  that  the  surest 
ivay  to  acquire  applause,  is  to  leave  the  bestowing  of 
it  to  others,  and  to  resolve  to  do  such  things  only  as 
are  praisewortliy ;  and  that  a  frequent  mention  of 
one  s  own  virtue  and  exalted  actions,  is  so  far  from 
a})peasing  envy,  that  it  only  inflames  it. 

^  Themistocies,  after  having  been  banished  from 
Athens  by  the  ostracism,  withdrew  to  Argos.  He 
was  there  when  Pausauias  ^vas  prosecuted  as  a  trai- 
tor wiio  had  conspired  against  his  country.  He  had 
at  first  concealed  his  machinations  from  ^rhemisto- 
cles,  though  he  was  one  of  his  best  friends ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  saw  tiiat  he  was  expelled  his  country,  and 
higlily  resented  that  injury,  he  disclosed  his  projects 
to  him,  and  pressed  him  to  join  in  tliem.  '  To  induce 
him  to  comply,  he  sho'a  ed  him  the  letters  which  the 
king  of  Persia  wrote  to  him  ;  and  endeavoured  to 
animate  him  against  the  Athenians,  by  painting  their 
injustice  and  ingratitude  in  the  strongest,  colours. 
However,  Themistocies  rejected  with  indignation  the 
proposals  of  Pausanias,  and  refused  peremptorily  to 
take  any  part  in  his  schemes :  But  then  he  con- 
cealed what,  had  passed  between  them,  and  did  not 
discover  the  enterprise  he  had  formed;  whether 
it  was  that  he  imagined  Pausanias  Mould  renounce 
it  of  himself,  or  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
discovered  some  otlier  way ;  it  not  being  possible 
for  so  dangerous  and  ill-concerted  an  eiiterprise  to 
be  successful. 

After  Pausanias  s  death,  several  letters  and  other 
things  were  found  among  his  papers,  which  raised  a 
violent  suspicion  of  Themistocies.  The  Lacedccmo- 
nians  sent  deputies  to  Athens  to  accuse  and  have  sen- 
tence of  death  passed  upon  him  ;  and  such  of  the 
citizens  M  ho  envied  him,  joined  these  accusers.  Ari- 
itides  imd  no  v  a  lair  opportunity  of  revenging  him- 


y  Plut.  in  Theraist.  p.  1H4 
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$df  on  his  rival,  tor  the  injurious  treatment  he  had  Xeixcs. 
rcceivctl  iVom  him,  had  his  soui  been  capable  of  so 
cruel  a  salisl'actiuu,  l>ut  he  refused  absolutely  to  join 
in  so  horrid  a  comni,iatiun  ;  heiiig  as  little  inclined 
to  ddiglit  in  tlie  mi.- fortunes  of  his  adversary,  as  he 
had  hi  i'jrt;  been  to  regret  ins  succes-es.  Thcmislo- 
clcs  ausu  cred  by  letters  all  the  calumnies -with  which 
he  \vas  charged ;  and  represented  to  the  Atlionians, 
tliat  as  he  had  ever  been  fond  of  rulini^,  and  his  tjm- 
]>er  bein^  such  as  would  not  suflbr  hiui  to  beloidcd 
over  by  others,  it  A\as  highly  improbable  that  i»e: 
siioukl  have  a  desiiiju  to  deliver  up  himself,  and  all 
Greece,  to  enemies  and  i3arbarians. 

In  the  meantime  the  people,  wrou^^ht  upon  by  his 
accusers,  sent  some  persons  to  seize  him  and  bring 
him  iiome,  that  he  might  be  tried  by  the  council  of 
Greece.    Themistocles,  having  tiniely  notice  of  it, 
went  into  tlic  i.dand  of  Corcyra,  to  whose  inhabitants 
he  formerly  had  done  some  service :  f  lowever,  not 
thinking  himself  safe  tiiere,  he  tied  to  Epirus ;  and  find- 
ing him.-elf  still  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians, hi  despair  he  adopted  a  very  dangerous 
plan,  ^\  nich  was,  to  lly  to  ^Vdmetus  kino;  of  the  AIo- 
iossians  for  refuge.     Tliis  prince  havinir  formerly 
desired  tiie  aid  ot  the  Atheniaiis,  aiid  b Jiug  refused 
with  ignominy  by  Theniistocles,  who  at  that  tim^ 
presi.  led  in  the  government,  had  retained  the  deepest 
resentment  on  that  account,  and  declared  that  he 
A^ould  revenge  hhnseh,  should  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity ever  occur.   But  Themistocles,  imagining  tiiat  in 
the  unhappy  situation  of  his  affairs,  the  recent  envy 
of  his  felio\v-citizv.'ns  ^vas  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
ancient  grudge  of  tiiat  king,  was  resolved  to  run  the 
hazard  of  it.    Iking  come  into  the  palace  of  that  mo- 
narch, upon  beincr  infonned  that  lie  ^vas  absent,  lie 
addi  esscd  himself  to 'the  queen,  wlio  received  him 
veiy  g/^ciously,  and  instructed  him  in  the  njanner  in 
\^  iiich  it  was  proper  for  him  to  m-uke  his  request.  Ad- 
netus  being  returned,  'I  hcmiitocles  takes  the  king  s 
:on  in  his  aruiS,  seats  hims  Jf  on  his  hearth  amidst  his 
houseliold  gods,  and  there,  telling  hi::i  \vho  ne  was, 
vo-.  111.  H 
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and  the  cause  why  he  fled  to  him  for  ref  jge,  he  iaa- 
])lorcs  his  clemciicy,  owns  that  his  hfe  is  in  his  hand, 
intreats  him  to  forget  the  past ;  and  represents  to  him, 
that  no  action  can  be  more  wortliy  a  great  king  than 
to  exercise  clemency.  Admctu?,  surprised  and  moved 
v.  ith  compassion  in  seeing  at  his  feet,  in  so  hunibic 
a  posture^  the  greatest  man  of  all  Greece,  and  the 
conqueror  of  all  Asia,  raised  him  immediately  from 
tlie  ground,  and  promised  to  pro';6ct  him  against  all 
his  enemies.  Accordingly,  ^vhen  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaniionians  came  to  demand  him,  he  refused  ab 
sohitely  to  deliver  up  a  person  w  ho  had  taken  refuge 
in  his  palace,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  it  would  be 
a  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum. 

W  hilst  he  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  one  of 
his  friends  found  an  opportunity  to  carry  off  his  wife 
and  children  from  Athens,  and  to  send  them  to  him  ; 
for  which  that  person  was  some  time  after  seized  and 
condemned  to  die.  With  regard  to  Themistocles  s 
effects,  his  friends  secured  the  greatest  part  of  them 
for  him,  which  they  afterwards  found  an  opportunity 
to  remit  to  him  in  his  retirement ;  but  all  that  could 
be  discovered,  v.  hich  amounted  to  an  hundred  ta- 
lents, was  carried  to  the  public  treasury.  AViien  hd 
entered  upon  the  administration  of  tlie  republic,  he 
was  not  worth  three  talents.  I  shall  leavje  this  illus- 
trious exile  for  some  time  in  the  court  of  king  Ad- 
KTictus,  to  ref-Aime  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

Sect.  XVII.  A r is! ides' s  disijiterf^stedAdministrs- 
tiun  of  the  public  Treasure.  His  Death  and 
Eulogium. 

^  1  HAVE  before  observed,  tliat  the  command  of 
Greece  had  passed  from  S[)arta  to  the  Atiienians. 
Hitherto  the  cities  and  nations  of  Greece  had  indeed 
contributed  some  sums  of  money  towards  carrying 
on  the  expcnce  of  the  war  against  the  Barbarians  ; 
but  this  assessment  had  always  occasioned  great 

y  Plut.  in  A  list.  p.  333,  334.     Biod.  1.  xi.  p.  36. 
A'.i  hmulretl  thousand  crowiifii  Frenvi);  gbout  22,500/.  «ter. 
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fe'iiif,  hecauie  it  was  not  made  in  a  ju^t  or  equal  Xurx«w. 
proportion.  It  was  tlioiii£iit  proper,  mider  this  new 
guvCMiinicnt,  to  Iodide  in  the  island  of  Delos  the 
co'uniwn  tr-r-dsure  of  Greece;  to  hx  new  n-'/ilations 
with  regard  to  the  pubh'c  monies  ;  and  to  lay  such 
a  tax  as  might  be  rei^alated  according  to  the  revenue 
of  eacii  city  and  state  ;  in  order  that  the  expences 
being  equally  borne  by  the  several  members  who 
composed  the  body  of  tlie  allies,  no  one  might  have 
reason  to  murmur.  The  business  was,  to  tind  a 
person  capable  of  discharging  faithfully  an  employ- 
ment of  such  delicacy  and  atti^ndcd  \vitli  sach  dan- 
ger and  difficulty,  the  due  administration  of  whicii 
so  nearly  concerned  the  public  wt)lfare.  All  the 
allies  cast  their  eyes  on  Aristidcs  ;  accordingly  they 
invested  him  with  full  powers,  and  appointed  him  to 
levy  a  tax  on  each  of  them,  relying  entirely  on  hii 
wis^loHi  and  justice. 

Thev  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  their  choice. 
*  He  presided  over  the  treasury  with  the  hdelity  and 
disinterestedness  of  a  man,  who  looks  upon  it  as  a 
capital  crime  to  embezzle  the  smallest  i)ortioa  of 
another's  possessions  ;  vvith  the  care  and  activity  of 
a  father  of  a  family,  who  manages  his  own  estate  ; 
and  w  ith  the  caution  and  integrity  of  a  person,  who 
considers  tlie  public  monies  as  sacreci.  In  line, 
he  succeeded  in  what  is  equally  dilli.ciilt  and  extra- 
ordinary, tiz.  inacquiiing  tlie  love  of  all  in  an  office, 
in  which  he  that  escapes  the  public  odium  gains  a 
great  point.  Such  is  the  glorious  character  wiiich 
Seneca  gives  of  a  person  chariied  with  an  employ- 
ment of  almost  the  same  kind,  and  tiie  noblest  eulo- 
gium  that  can  he  given  such  as  administer  tiie  public 
revenues.  It  is  the  exact  picture  of  Aristides.  He 
discovered  so  much  probity  and  wisdom  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  otlice,  th^t  no  man  complained ;  and 

•  Tu  (juidem  orbii  terrarum  Tdtionrs  adrf.inittrns  ;  tarn  abiti- 
7ifrUcr  qudm  alienas,  tcun  diligcnter  ([.idm  tu-is,  ta;/L  reli^/o-t  qnam 
publicas.  In  ojicio  amorem  cunstqucris,  in  quo  odium  liturc  dif- 
ficile est,    Sencc.  lib.  d%  Brevit.  Vit,  gap.  .wiii. 
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tliose  limes  were  considered  ever  after  as  the  golden 
age,  that  is,  the  period  in  wiiich  Greece  had  attain- 
ed its  highest  pil^.eh  of  virtue  and  happiness.  And 
indeed,  the  tax  which  he  had  fixed,  in  the  whole,  ta 
four  hundred  p.ud  sixty  *  talents,  was  raised  b}^  Pe- 
i'icles  to  six  hundred,  and  soon  after  to  thirteen  hun- 
dred talents  :  It  ^vas  not  that  the  expences  of  the 
war  were  increased,  but  the  treasure  ^\'as  employed 
to  very  useless  purposes,  in  manual  distributions  to 
the  Athenians,  in  solemnizing  of  games  and  festivals, 
in  building  of  temples  and  public  edifices  ;  not  to 
mention,  that  the  hands  of  those  who  superintended 
the  treasury  were  not  always  so  clean  and  uncorrupt 
as  those  of  Aristides.  This  ^vise  and  equitable  con- 
duct secured  him,  to  the  latest  posterity,  the  glorious 
surname  of  t/ie  Just, 

Nevertheless,  Plutarch  relates  an  action  of  Aristi- 
..  des,  which  shews  that  the  Greeks  (and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Romans)  had  a  very  narrow  and  im- 
perfect idea  of  justice.  JThey  confined  the  exercise  of 
it  to  the  interior,  as  it  were,  of  civil  society ;  and 
acknowledged  that  the  individuals  were  bound  to  ob- 
serve strictly  its  several  maxims  in  their  intercourse' 
■w  ith  each  other  :  But  with  regard  to  their  country,  to 
the  republic,  (their  great  idol  to  which  they  referred 
every  thing)  they  thought  in  a  quite  different  manner 
and  imagined  themselves  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  it,, 
through  principle,  not  only  their  lives  and  posses- 
sions, but  even  their  religion  and  the  most  sacred' 
engagements,  in  contempt  of  the  most  solemn  oaths. 
This  w  ill  appear  evidently  in  what  I  am  now  going  to 
relate. 

''After  the  regulation  of  the  contiibutions,  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken,  Aristides  having  settled  the  se- 
veral articles  of  the  alliance,  made  the  confederates 
take  an  oatli  to  observe  them  punctually,  and  lie  him- 
self sw  ore  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians ;  and'  when 

a  Pint,  in  Arist.  p.  333,334. 
*  Tlie  talent  ii>  worth  u  lljousiiuU  l^'reuch  f.'vawns  5  or  sjbw.t^ 
^^5],  fctcrliiig. 
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dcnouncin::  the  curses  which  ah\ays  acconipaiiicd  Xeryc-, 
tlic  <x\tlis,  he  threw  into  the  sea,  j)iivsuant  to  t'lc 
iisiial  ciii>toin,  lari^e  b;u'$  of  red-hot  iiVii-  But  tl:c 
ill  state  of  the  Adienian  alliiirs  I'orciiig  them  aitcr- 
wards  to.i^\fringc  souic  of  those  articles,  and  to  go- 
vern a  little  more  arbitrarily,  he  intivated  them  to 
transfer  tho^e  curses  on  him,  and  exonerate  then.i- 
sclves  thereby  of  the  punishment  due  to  such  as  had 
forsworn  themselves,  and  wlio  had  been  reduced  to 
it  by  the  unhappy  situation  of  ti^.eir  airairs.  Tlico- 
phrustus  tells  us,  that  in  general  (these  words  are 
borrowed  from  Plutarch)  Aristides,  who,  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  himself  or  the  public,  pa'ided  hiinself 
upon  dis[)laying  the  most  impartial  and  rigorous  jus- 
tice, used  to  act,  during  his  administradon,  in  several 
iustanccs,  according  as  the  exigency  of  ailairs,  and 
the  welfare  of  his  country  niight  require ;  it  being  his 
opinion,  that  a  government,  in  order  to  support  itself, 
is,  on  some  occasions,  obliged  to  liave  recourse  to  in- 
justice, of  which  he  ^ivcs  the  follow  ing  example.  One 
day,  as  the  Adicnians  were  debating  in  their  council, 
about  bringing  to  their  city,  in  opposition  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  trcaty,  the  couimou  treasures  of  Crreece 
^hichwere  deposited  in  Delos  :  The  Samians  hav- 
ing opene;]  tlie  debate  ;  when  it  ^^  as  Arisddes  s  turn 
to.  speak,  he  said,  that  the  removal  of  the  treasure 
was  an  unjust  acdon,  but  useful,  and  made  this  opi- 
nion take  place.  The  incident  shews,  that  the  pre- 
tended wi^idom  of  the  heathais  was  overspread  v,  itU. 
great  obscurity  and  error. 

It  was  scarce  possible  to  have  a  greater  contempt 
for  i-iches  than  Aristides  had.  Themit'tocles,  who 
was  not  pleased  with  the  encomiums  bestowed  oii 
other  men,  hearing  Ari.-tides  applauded  for  the  ncible 
disintcrestedness,\\ith  which  he  managed  the  public 
treasures,  did  but  laugh  at  it; ;  and  said,  tliat  the. 
praises  bestowed  upon  him  for  it,  shewed  that  he 
possessed  no  greater  merit  or  virtue  than  that  of  a 
i^trong  chest,  which  faithfully  preserves  ail  the  monies 
that  are  shut  up  in  it;  \\  ithout  retaining  any.  This 
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X.  rxes.  low  sncer  was  by  wav  of  revenge  for  a  stroke  of  rail- 
lery tliat  had  stuns  him  to  the  quick.  Thcniistocles 
saying,  that,  in  liis  opinion,  the  greatest  talent  a  ge- 
r:eral  could  possess,  was  to  be  able  to  foresee  the  de- 
signs of  an  enemy  :  "  This  talent,"  replied  Aristi- 
des,  "  is  necessary  ;  but  there  is  another  no  less 
noble  and  ^vorthy  of  a  general,  that  is,  to  have  dean 
hands,  and  a  soul  superior  to  venality  and  views  of 
interest."  Aristides  might  very  justly  answer  The- 
miGtocles  in  this  manner,  since  he  was  really  very 
poor,  tliough  he  had  })Ossessed  the  highest  employ- 
ments in  the  state.  lie  seemed  to  have  an  innate 
love  for  poverty ;  and  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of- 
it,  he  thought  it  reflected  as  much  glory  on  him,  as 
all  the  trophies  and  victories  he  had  won.  History 
gives  us  a  shining  instance  of  this. 

Callias,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  Aristides,  and 
the  most  wealthy  citizen  in  Athens,  was  cited  to 
appear  before  the  judges.  The  accuser,  laying  very 
little  stress  on  the  cause  itself,  reproached  him  espe- 
cially with  permitting  Aristides,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, to  live  in  poverty,  at  a  time  when  he  himself 
rolled  in  riches.  Callias,  perceiving  that  these  re- 
proaches made  a  strong  impression  on  the  judges, 
summoned  Aristides  to  declare  before  them,  whether 
he  had  not  often  pressed  him  to  accept  of  large  sums 
of  money  ,  and  whether  he  had  not  obstinately  re- 
lused  to  accept  of  his  offer,  with  saying,  That  he  had 
more  reason  to  boast  of  his  poverty,  than  Callias  of 
his  riches  :  I  hut  many  persons  were  to  be  found  ^\  ho 
inade  a  good  use  of  their  wealth,  but  that  there 
were  few  ^\  ho  bore  their  poverty  with  magnaninjity 
artd  even  with  joy ;  and  that  none  had  cause  to  blush 
sttheircondition,  but  such  as  had  reduced  themselves 
to  it  by  their  idleness,  their  intemperance,  their  pro- 
fusion, or  dissolute  conduct.  "  Aristides  declared, 
that  his  kinsman  had  told  nothing  but  the  truth  ; 
and  added,  that  a  man  whose  frame  ot  mind  is  such, 


^  Plut.  in  compar.  Arlst.  &  Caton.  p.  355. 
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a>  to  suppress  every  ui^li  tor  superfluities,  and  who  Xtqxt*. 
eoiifints  the  wants  of  liie  within  the  narrowest  W- 
inits;  besides  its  freeing  [liin  from  a  thousand  im- 
portunate cai'es,  and  leaving  him  so  nmcii  master  of 
his  time,  as  to  devote  it  entirely  to  the  public;  it 
'.ipproxiinates  him,  in  some  measure,  to  tiie  JJcity, 
A^  ho  is  wholly  void  of  care-  or  uiuits.  'I'here  was 
no  man  in  tlie  assembly,  but,  at  his  lauvingit,  would 
have  chosen  to  be  Aristides,  though  so  poor,  rather 
than  Callias  with  all  his  riches. 

Plutargh  gives  us,  in  a  few  words,  Plato's  glorious 
testimony  to  Aristides's  virtue,  for  which  he  look? 
upon  him  as  infinitely  supeiior  to  all  tlie  illustrious 
men  who  were  liis  contemporaries,  'rheniistocles, 
Cimon,  and  Pei'icles,  (says  he)  filled  indeed  tlieir 
city  with  splendid  edifices,  with  porticos,  statues, 
ricli  ornaments,  and  other  vain  supertluities  of  that 
kind  ;  but  Aristides  did  all  that  lay  in  his  |)Ower  to 
enrich  every  part  of  it  with  virtue  :  Now,  to  raise  a 
city  to  true  happiness,  it  must  be  made  virtuous, 
not  ricli. 

Plutarch  takes  notice  of  another  circumstance  in 
Aristides  s  life,  which,  though  of  the  simplest  kind, 
reflects  the  greatest  honour  on  him,  and  may  serve  as 
an  excellent  lesson.  It  is  in  that  beautiful treatise, 
in  which  he  enquires,  whether  it  is  proper  for  old  men 
to  concern  themselves  with  affairs  of  government ; 
and  where  he  points  out  aduiirably  well,  the  various 
services  they  may  do  the  state,  even  in  an  advanced 
age.  e  are  not  to  fancy,  says  he,  that  all  public 
services  require  great  exertion,  such  as  to  harangue 
the  people,  to  preside  in  the  government,  or  to  head 
armies :  An  old  man,  whose  mind  is  informed  with 
wisdom,  may,  without  going  from  his  house,  exerciser 
a  kind  of  magistracy  in  it,  which,  though  secret  and 
obscure,  is  not  therefore  the  less  important;  and 
that  is,  in  training  up  youth  by  g(jod  counsel,  teach- 
ing them  the  variou-  springs  ol  policy,  and  the  path 
the^  ou'^ht  to  pursue  in  the  management  of  public 
'  Pag.  795,  797. 
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Xerxes-  affair^?.  Anstides,  acids  Plutarch,  ^as  not  aiway;^ 
in  oltice,  but  was  akva^^s  of  service  to  his  country. 
His  house  ^vas  a  public  school  of  yirtqe,  vv  isdoni,  and 
politics.  It  as  open  to  all  young  Athenians,  who 
were  lovers  of  virtue,  and  these  used  to  consult  him 
as  an  oracle,  He  gave  them  the  kindest  reception, 
lieard  them  with  patiencje,  instructed  them  witii  fami- 
,  liarity ;  and  endeavoured,  above  all  things,  to  animate 
their  courage,  and  inspire  them  ^vitli  confidence.  It . 
is  observed  particularly  that  Cimon,  afterwards  so 
famous,  was  obliged  to  him  for  this  important  service. 

Plutarch  *  divided  the  hfe  of  statesmen  into  three 
a^ces.  In  the  first,  he  would  have  them  learn  the  pi  in- 
ciples  of  government ;  in  the  second,  reduce  them 
to  practice ;  and  in  the  third,  ihSLruct  .others. 

^  History  does  not  mention  the  exact  time  when, 
nor  place  where,  Aristides  died; 'but  then  it  pays  a 
glorious  testiiriony  to .  his  memory,  when  it  assures 
us,  that  tliis  great  man,  who  had  possessed  the  high- 
est employments  in  the  republic,  and  had  the  abso- 
lute disposal  of  its  tre^asures,  died  poor,  and  did  not 
leave  money  enough  to  defray  tlie  expences  of  his 
funeral :  so  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  bear 
tlie  charge  of  it,  and  to  maintain  his  family.  His 
dauc/hters  were  m^^rried,  and  Lysimachus  his  son  wa^? 
subsisted  at  the  expence  of  the  Prytaneum ;  which 
also  gave  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  after  his  death, 
the  pension  with  w^hich  those  were  honoured  who 
ii^d  been  victorious  at  the  Olympic  games.  Plu- 
tarch relates  on  this  occasion,  the  liberality  of  the 
Athenians  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of  Aristogiton 
their  deliverer,  who  had  fallen  to  decay ;  and  he 
adds,  that  even  in  his  time,  (ahnost  six  hsmdred  years 
after)  the  same  goodness  and  liberality  still  subsisted ; 

Pint,  in  Arist.  p  33^;.,  335. 
*  Uc  a^jj)lies  on  this  occasion  the  ciistom  used  in  Romff, 
xvhere  the  Vestals  spent  the  first  ten  years  in  learning  their 
ofTice,  and  this  was  11  kind  of"  n-ovici'ite  ;  the  next  ten  years 
thf'V  erriploved  in  the  exercise  of  their  I'unf.tions,,  and  the  [asl 
tKii  in  instructiiiij'  the  young  novices  iu  then',. 
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i  t  Tv  ns  glorious  lor  the  city,  to  have  preserved  for  so  Xerxc!». 

innnv  centuries  its  generosity  and  gratitude;  and  a 
stroui^  motive  to  aninmte  iiidivlduais,  ^viJo  were  as- 
-uu'd  that  their  children  \\ould  enjoy  the  rewards 
whicli  death  nii^lit  prevent  themselves  from  receiv- 
ini^!  It  was  deliiilitlul  to  see  the  remote  posterity  of 
the  defenders  and  deliverers  of  the  common\>  eiiith, 
^^ho  \idd  inherited  nolhin;^;  from  tiieir  ancestors  hut 
the  <;lorv  cf  their  acU(jns,  maintiirned  for  so  many 
ages  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  {)nbiic,  in  considevaiioii 
of  the  services  >\hich  their  families  had  rendered  the 
state.  'Ihey  lived  in  tliis  manner  with  much  more 
iionour,  and  called  up  the  remembrance  of  their 
^nce^turs  >\  ith  much  greater  splendor,  than  a  multi- 
tude of  citizens,  whose  fathers  had  been  anxious  only 
to  leave  them  great  estates,  vvhich  generally  do  not 
Ion;:  survive  those  who  raised  them,  and  oiten  leave 
to  their  posterity  nothing  but  the  odious  remembrance 
of  the  injustice  and  oppression  by  \Nhich  they  v/erc^ 
acquired. 

The  greatest  honour  which  the  ancients  have  dons 
to  Aristides,  is  the  having  bestowed  on  him  the  glo-i 
jious  title  of  t/ic  Just.  He  gained  it,  not  by  oa(^ 
particular  occurrence  of  his  life,  but  by  the  w  liole 
tenor  of  his  conduct  and  actions.  Plutarch  m|akes  a 
reflection  on  this  occasion,  which  being  very  reinark- 
able  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  not  to  omit. 

^  Among  the  several  virtues  of  Aristides,  says  Ihis 
judicious  author,  that  for  wliicli  he  was  most  re- 
nowned, was  his  justice ;  because  this  \  irtue  is  of 
most  general  use ;  its  benefits  extend  to  a  greater 
number  of  persons  ;  and  it  is  the  foundation,  and  in 
a  manner  the  soul  of  every  public  office  aiui  em- 
ployment. Hence  it  was  that  Ari.-tides,  though  in 
low  circumstances,  and  of  mean  extraction,  merite.d 
the  title  oi  Just;  a  title,  says  Plutarch,  truly  royal 
pr  rather  truly  divine;  but  one  of  which  pnnce.s  are 
seldom  ambitious,  because  tiiey  arc  generally  ignorant 
cf  its  beauty  and  excellency.  1  licy  chuse  rather  to  bf 
?!ut  ill  yit.  Arl.'^r.  p.  ^'u,  y.-'i. 
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Xerxes,  called  ^  ihc  conquerors  of  cities,  and  the  tlumderbolts 
of  M  ar ;  and  sometimes  even  eagles  and  lions  ;  pre- 
fening  tlie  vain  honour  of  pompous  titles,  which  con- 
vey no  other  idea  than  A  iolence  and  slaughter,  to  the 
solid  glory  of  those  expressive  of  goodness  and  vir- 
tue. They  do  not  know,  continues  Plutarch,  that  of 
the  three  chief  attributes  of  the  Deify,  of  whom 
kings  boast  themselves  the  image,  I  mean,  immorta- 
lity, power,  and  justice  ;  tliat  of  these  t  aree  attributas, 
the  hrst  of  which  excites  oar  admiration  and  desire, 
the  second  fills  us  with  dread  and  terror,  and  the 
third  inspires  us  with  love  and  respect ;  this  last  is 
the  only  one  ti'ulv  and  personally  communicated  to 
man,  2nd  the  oniv  one  that  can  conduct  him  to  the 
other  two;  it  being  impossible  for  man  to  become 
truly  immortal  and  pov.erful,  but  by  being  just. 

Before  1  resume  the  sequel  of  this  history,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  it  was  about  this 

ji.  Fcm,  period  that  the  fame  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  still 
3C2.  more  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of  their  polity  than 
the  dory  of  their  victories,  induced  the  Romans  to 
liave  recourne  to  their  lights  and  know  ledge.  Rome, 
formed  under  kings,  was  in  want  of  such  laws,  as 
were  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  a  com- 
monwealth. *  For  this  purpose  the  Romans  sent 
deputies  to  copy  the  la^vs  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and 
particularly  those  of  Athens,  which  were  still  better 
adapted  to  the  popular  government  that  had  been 
established  alter  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  On  this 
model,  the  ten  magistrates,  called  Decenn  hi,  who 
M-ere  invested  \\\\\\  absolute  authority,  were  created: 
'i^hese  digested  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
are  the  basis  of  the  Roman  huv. 

E  PoIio]reff  s,  Ceranni,  Tv  icatore??. 
*  Missi  If^dli  Atlioiasy  j  s.iqiie  inc/itas  Icgts  Solonh  dcscrihcrt-y 
k  n/iaruni  fjviTciit'.  civilutuvi  inlsituta,  mores,  jiirn(jue  noscerc  , 
Jh  can  raijii/firuw  Irrrrs  pcrlula  sunt  (quibus  adjtctcc  yostea  dutt' ) 
ffui  nunc  (jurxjUt  in  hoc  ivuw  tiso  aliaruni  super  alias  prirataruvi 
le^um  ci'riuilo,fuiis  otnnis  publici  priiati'juc  est  Juris,    Liv.  1.  iii. 
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Sr.CT,  XVIII.    Death  of  Xerxes,  zvho  is  killed  by 
ArtabaniLs.    Jlis  Char^'cter. 

TjIE  ill  success  of  Xerxes  in  his  cxpeditiou    A.  M. 

against  the  Gn^eks,  and  which  continued  alterwards,  SSlu- 

at  length  diiOouruo;ed  him.  Renouncint>  all  thouii-hts  ^"^  -^-^ 

•  473* 
of  \var  and  conqucit,  he  abtindoncd  hixu^eh' entirely 

to  luxury  and  ease,  and  was  studious  of  nothing  but 
tiis  pleasures.  *  .\rtabanus,  a  native  of  Hyrcanifci, 
captain  of  his  guards,  who  had  long  been  one  of  his 
chief  favourites,  found  that  this  dist^oiute  conduct  had 
drawn  upon  him  the  contempt  of  his  subjects.  He 
thcrelore  imagined  that  this  would  be  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  conspire  against  his  sovereign ;  and 
he  carried  his  ambitij)us  view  s  .so  far  as  to  Hatter  him- 
self w  ith  the  hopes  of  succeeding  him  in  the  throne 
It  is  very  likely,  that  he  was  excited  to  the  commis- 
f^ion  of  this  crime,  from  another  motive,  Xerxes 
had  commanded  him  to  n;urder  Darius,  his  eldest 
son,  but  for  whatcauee  history  is  silent.  As  this  or- 
der had  been  given  at  a  banquet,  and  when  the  com-» 
pany  was  heated  with  wine,  he  did  not  do^ubt  but 
that  Xerxes  v.ould  forget  it,  and  therefore  was  not 
in  haste  to  obey  it :  However,  he  was  mistaken,  for 
the  king  complained  of  his  disobedience,  ^^'hich  made 
Artabanus  dread  his  resentment,  and  tlierefore  he 
resolved  to  prevent  him.  Accordingly  he  prevailed 
upon  .Mithiidates,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace, 
and  higli-chamberlain,  to  engage  in  his  conspiracy ; 
and  by  his  means  entered  the  chamber  uhere  the- 
kiag  lay,  and  murdered  him  in  his  sleep.  He  then 
went  immediately  to  Artaxerxes,  the  third  son  of 
Xerxes.  He  informed  him  of  the  murder,  charging 
Dariijs  his  eldest  brother  with  it ;  as  if  impatience 
to  ascend  the  tlirone  liad  prompted  him  to  that  exe- 

Ctes.  c.  ii,    DIoJ.  1.  »c'.  p.  5-2.    Justin.  1.  lii.  c.  i. 
*  Ari»L  P&lit.  1.  V.  c.  10.  ]).  404. 

*  This  was  Dot  Arubiiri-is,  iLe  uncle  of  Xcrxe<. 
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Xerxes,  crahle  deccl.  lie  added,  that  to  secure  the  cvovni  to 
himself,  hi)  was  resolved  to  murder  hfm  ,£^}so._foi: 
^  hieh  reason  it  would  be  absolutely  Rccef.;sary.  for 
him  to  keep  upon  his  guard.  I  he^e  v.ords  having 
made  the  iniprcssion  on  Artaxerx^,  who  was  stitl  a 
youth,  Arhicli  Artabanus  desired,  hb  wei^t  iinmcdiater 
ly  into  ills  bp3thers  apartment,  where,  being  assisted 
by  .'Vrtabanus  and  his  guards,  he  murdered  him. 
Hystaspe%  Xerxes  s  second  son,  was  next  heir  to  the 
crown  after  Darius;  but  as  he  was  then  ir\  Bactria-r 
na,  of  whicli  he  was  governor,  Artabanus  seated  Ar- 
taxerxes  on  the  throne,  ^vith  the  design  of  suffering 
him  to  enjoy  it  no  longer  than  till  he  ha.d  formed  a 
*  faction  strong  enough  to  drive  him  from  it,  and  as- 
cpid  it  himself  ilis  great  autliority  had  gained  him 
a  multitude  of  dependents;  besides  this,  he  hadscven 
sons,  who  v^■ere  tall,  handsome,  sti'ong,  courageous, 
and  raised  to  the  highest  employments  in  the  empire. 
The  aid  lie  hoped  to  receive  from  them,  was  the  chief 
motive  of  his  raising  his  views  so  high.  But,  whilst 
he  was  attempting  to  compietp  his  design,  Artax- 
erxes  being  informed  of  this  plot  by  i\iegabyzus, 
who  had  married  one  of  his  sisters,  he  endeavi^ilred 
to  anticipate  him,  and  killed  him  before  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  putting  his  treason  in  execution. 
His  death  established  this  prince  in  the  possession 
of  the  kingdom. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  end  of  Xerxes,  v,  ho  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  that  ever  lived.  It 
would  be  needless  for  me  to  anticipate  the  reader, 
V,  ith  respect  to  the  judgment  he  ought  to  form  of 
him.  We  see  him  surrounded  with  whatever  is 
greatest  and  most  brilliant  in  the  opinion  of  mankind : 
Tlie  most  extensive  empire  at  that  time  in  the  w  orld; 
immense  treasures,  and  an  incredible  number  of 
land  as  well  as  sea-forces.  But  all  these  things  are 
round  him,  not  m  him,  and  add  no  lustre  to  his  na- 
tural qualities:  For,  by  a  blindness  too  common  to 
princes  and  gre;it  men;  born  in  the  midst  of  all  ter- 
i'Jslrial  blessings,  heir  to  boundless  power,  and  a, 
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lustre  that  had  cost  hhn  nothing,  he  had  accustomed  Xerxcj- 
iiim-i-it  to  jij(ii;e  ot'hi.:;  own  talents  and  |)ersonal  me- 
rit, from  tho  exterior  ot*  hi^  exalted  station  and  rank. 
I  le  disregtirds  the  v,  isc  counsels  of  Art  ihanus  iiis 
uncle,  and  of  DeiuaiMtiis,  A\ho  alone  iiad  eouraue 
oiiOULih  to  speak  truth  to  him ;  and  he  ahanduns 
liiinseh  to  courtiers,  the  adorers  of  his  fortune,  v^hose 
whole  study  il  ^^  as  to  soothe  his  passions.  He  pro- 
portions, and  pretends  to  re<:ulate  tiie  success  of  his 
enterprises,  hy  the  extent  of  his  power,  'i  h.e  slavish 
submissiun  of  so  many  nations  no  lonij^cr  soothes  hi.^ 
ambition;  and  disgustetl  with  too  easy  an  obedi- 
ence, he  takes  pleasure  in  exercising  his  po\\  er  over 
the  elements,  in  cutting  his  way  through  mountains, 
and  making  them  navigable ;  in  chastising  the  sea 
for  liaving  broken  dow  n  his  biidge,  and  in  foolishly 
;itten>pting  to  shackle  the  vvaves,  by  throwing  fetters 
i  ito  tiiem.  Putfed  up  with  a  childish  vanitv  anil  a 
ridiculous  pride,  he  h)oks  upon  hiuiself  as  the  arbiter 
of  nature:  lie  inuigines,  that  not  a  nation  in  tlie 
world  w  ill  dare  to  wait  iiis  arrival ;  and  fondly  and 
presumptuously  relies  on  the  millions  of  men  and 
-  hips  w  hicli  he  drags  after  him.  ijut  vvlien,  after  the 
:  -attle  of  Salands,  he  beholds  tiie  sad  ruins,  the  shame- 
ihl  remains  of  liis  numberlcbs  troops  scattered  c^ver 
;dl  Greece*;  he  then  is  sensible  of  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  an  army  and  a  crovA^l  of  men.  In  a 
word,  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  Xerxes,  we  need 
but  contract  him  widi  a  plain  citizen  of  Athens,  a 
Mfitiades,  Themistocles,  or  Aristides.  In  tlie  kttei* 
^ve  find  all  the  good  sense,  prudence,  ability  in  war, 
valour,  and  greatness  of  soul ;  in  the  Ibrmcr  w  e  see 
notiiing  but  vanity,  pride,  obstinacy;  t!ie  meanest 
and  most  grovelling  senlimeats,  and  sometimes  the 
most  horrid  barxjarity. 

*  Strntusque  per  totrm  passim  GvcsciamXerie.s  intclkxlt,  quart" 
tum(tb  cjxrcitu  turba  dtsiarci.  dc  Beuc*".  kvi.  c-  32- 
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CHAPTER  L 

Ar'nx.    This  chapter  includes  the  history  of  the  Persians 
Longim;  and  Greeks,  trom  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxeSj  to  the  Peloponnesian  viur,  which  began  in 
the  42 d  year  of  that  king's  reign. 

Sect.  I.  Artaxerxes  ruins  the  Fad  ion  of  Ar  tab  a- 
mis,  and  that  of  Hijstaspes  his  elder  Brother. 

A.M.  The  Cireek  historians  give  this  prince  the  surname 
3531  •  of  Longimanus.  Strai^o  *says,  it  was  because  his 
Ant.J.C  j^g^j-jjy  ^xcre  so  long,  that  when  he  stood  upright  he 
could  touch  his  knees  with  them;  but  accordinj^  to 
^  Plutarch,  it  was  because  his  right  hand  was  longer 
than  hi«  left.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  blemish,  he 
would  have  been  the  most  gracelhl  man  of  his  age. 
lie  was  still  more  remarkable  for  his  goodness  and 
generosity.    He  reigned  al)0ut  forty-nine  years. 

"  Although  Artaxerxes,  by  the  death  of  Artabanus, 
was  delivered  from  a  dangerous  competitor,  there 
still  were  two  obstacles  in  his  way,  before  he  could 
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establish  iiimself  in  the  quiet  possession  oi'his  throne;  Artax. 
one  of  vvhich  was,  his  brother  llvst.i.^pes,  jjoveriiur  Ion  rim. 
oi' BacaT.in;i ;  and  th.^  other,  tlie  lactioii  ofArlctba- 
nus.    lie  boi^an  bv  the  latter. 

Aitabanus  liad  ieit  icvcn  sons,  and  a  i^reat  num- 
ber ot' partii-ans,  whu  ^oon  assenif>lcd  to  revenge  his 
death.  Tiicse,  and  tiie  adherents  ot  Artaxerxes, 
fought  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  a  jircut  number  of 
Persian  nobles  lost  their  lives.  Artaxerxes  havinG;p-t 
last  entirely  defeated  iiis  enemies,  put  to  death  all 
who  had  engaged  in  this  eunspiracv.  lie  twk  an 
ox^nplary  veng.\anee  of  those  who  were  concerned 
in  his  father's  murder,  and  particularly  of  Mitliri- 
dates  the  eunuch,  who  had  betrayed  him:  He  made 
him  sutler  the  punishment  of  l/ie  D-ou^lis^  which  was 
executed  in  the  following  manner.  ^  He  was  laid  on 
iiis  back  in  a  kind  of  horse-trough,  and  strongly  fast- 
ened to  the  four  corners  of  it.  Every  part  of  him, 
except  his  head,  his  hands  and  feet,  which  came  out 
at  holes  made  for  that  purpose,  was  covered  witli 
another  tronj^h.  In  this  horrid  situation  victuals 
were  given  him  from  time  to  time ;  aii;l  in  case  of  his 
refusal  to  eat,  they  \vere  forced  down  his  throat : 
Honey  mixed  with  milk  was  given  him  to  drink,  and 
all  his  face  was  smeared  with  it,  whicii  by  that  means 
attracted  a  numberless  multitude  of  liies,  especially 
as  he  was  perpetually  exposed  to  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  worms  which  bred  in  his  ex- 
crements preyed  upon  his  bowels.  The  criminal  liv* 
ed  tifreen  or  twenty  days  in  inexpressible  torments, 

Artaxerxes  having  crushed  the  faction  of  .\rta- 
banus,  was  powerlul  enough  to  send  an  anny  into 
Bactriana,  which  had  declarcd  in  favour  of  his  brother, 
but  he  was  not  ecjuallv  successful  on  this  occasion. 
Tiie  two  armies  engaging,  Hystaspes  stood  his  ground 
so  well,  that,  if  h&  did  not  gain  the  victory,  he  at 
least  sustained  no  loss;  so  that  boch  axniies  sepaj-atcd 
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Ana\%  Avith  equal  iuctess;  and  each  retired  to  prepare  fof 
Lciiglin.  a  second  battle.  Artaxcrxes  having  raised  a  greater 
vsmy  than  his  brclhcrj  (not  to  mention  tliit  the 
hole  empire  declared  in  iiis  favour)  defeated  him^ 
in  a  second  engagement,  and  entirely  rained  his  par- 
tv.  By  this  victory  he  secured  to  himseif  the  quiet 
possession  of  tlie  empire. 

^  To  maintain  himself  in  the  throne,  he  removed 
from  their  employment  ail  such  governors  of  cities 
and  provinces  as  lie  suspected  to  hold  a  correspon- 
dence with  cithei"  of  the  factions  he  had  overcome, 
and  substituted  others  on  whom  lie  could  rely.  He 
afterwards  apj^lied  himself  to  reforming  the  abuses 
and  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  government. 
By  this  wise  conduct  and  zeal  for  the  publick  good, 
he  soon  acquired  great  reputation  and  authority, 
wVth  the  love  of  his  subjects,  the  strongest  support 
of  sovereign  power. 

Sect.  IL     Them  is  f  odes  takes  ref  uge  tvlih 
Artaxerxcs, 

A.  INI.  According  to Thucydides,  Themistocles  fled  to 
353 this  prince  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign;  but  other 
iciitJ.C  .j^^^i^i-j^^^g^  as  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  fix  this  inci- 
dent  under  Xerxes  his  predecessor.  Dean  Prideaux 
is  of  the  latter  opinion;  he  likewise  thinks,  that  the 
Artaxerxcs  in  question,  is  the  same  with  him  who  is 
called  Ahasuerus  in  Sciipture,  and  -^vho  married 
Esther :  But  ^ve  suppose  ith  the  learned  archbishop 
Usher,  that  it  ^\  as  Darius  tlie  son  of  Hystaspes  who 
espoused  this  ilh-istrious  Jewess.  1  have  already  de- 
clared more  than  once,  that  I  would  not  engage  in 
contny/vjisies  of  this  kind;  and  therefore  with  regard 
to  this  flight  of  Themistocles  into  Persia,  and  the 
history  of  Esther,  I  shall- follow  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Usher,  my  usual  guide  on  these  occasions.  , 
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■  We  have  seen  tlmt  Thtinistocles  had  fled  to  Ad-  Artax. 
metus,  king  ot'  tie  Mo'o.^^i,  aiki  lidd  init  willuigra-  Lynglm, 
cious  reci'ption  t'roni  him  ;  but  the  Athenians  and 
Laceiiaeinoiiians  would  not  sutler  iiim  to  remain  there 
in  peace,  and  rerjuired  that  prinee  to  dehvcr  him  up; 
ilireatenin^  in  ea-eot  refusal,  to  carry  theii  arins  into 
Ills  counli  v.  Admctus,  who  was  unwihing  to  draw 
such  tbrniidable  eneiniej»  upon  Iiiniself,  and  much 
more  to  dehver  up  the  man  who  had  tied  to  him  for 
refuge,  informed  iiim  of  the  great  danger  to  which 
lie  was  exposed,  andtavoured  his  iii_iht.  Theuiisto- 
cJes  went  as  far  b\  land  as  Pydna,acit\  of  ^iaccdonia, 
and  there  embarked  on  board  a  merchant  ship  which 
w  as  bound  to  Ionia.  None  ot  the  passengers  knew 
him.  A  storm  iiaviuii  carried  this  vessel  near  the 
island  of  Naxos,  then  besieijed  by  the  Atiionians ; 
tlie  imminent  danger  to  which  1  hemistocles  was 
exposed,  obhged  liim  to  discover  himself  to  the 
pilot  and  ma-tcr  of  the  ship;  after  which,  by  in- 
treaties  and  menaces,  iie  forced  them  to  sail  towards 
Asia. 

^  Themistocles  might  on  this  occasion  call  to  nrnnd 
an  expression  which  liis  lather  had  made  use  of,  in 
order  to  w  arn  him,  w  lien  an  infant,  t*.  lay  very  little 
stress  on  the  favour  of  the  common  people,  ^i'hey 
were  then  walking  together  in  the  harbour.  His  father 
pointing  to  some  rotten  gallics  that  lay  neglected  on 
the  straufi,  Lo  k  therCj  says  he,  so?i,  (p^intin.^  to 
them)  thus  do  the  people  treat  tlwir  governors ^  when 
they  can  do  tlieni  ni'  fartlur  service. 

He  arrived  at  Cumap,  a  city  of  yEolia  in  A-sia 
Minor.  The  king  of  Persia  had  set  a  price  upon 
his  head,  and  promised  tv\o  hundred  '  talent^  to 
any  man  who  should  deliver  him  up.  The  v\hole 
coast  was  covered  with  people,  who  w  ere  w. itching 

'Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  90,  91.    Plut.  in  Themlst.  p.  125,  127. 
Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  4'2,  44     Corn.  2Sep.  inThemist.  c.  v  iij.  x. 
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Artax.  for  him.  He  fled  to  Mgdd,  a  little  city  of  iEolia, 
Longnii.  ^vhcre  no  one  knew  him  except  Nicogenes,  at  whose 
house  he  lo(lr>;ed.  lie  was  the  most  ^vealthy  man  in 
tliat  country,  and  very  intimate  with  all  the  lords  of 
the  Persian  court.  Themistocles  was  concealed  some 
diiys  in  his  house,  till  Nicogenes  sent  him  under  a 
strong  guard,  to  Susa,  in  one  of  those  covered  cha- 
riots in  vvhichthe  Persians,  who  were  extremely  jea- 
lous, used  to  carry  their  wives ;  those  who  conducted 
him  telling  every  hody,  that  they  were  carrying  a 
young  Greek  lady  to  a  courtier  of  great  distinction. 

Being  come  to  the  Persian  court,  he  waited  upon 
the  captain  of  tb.e  guards,  and  told  him,  that  he  was 
a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  begged  the  king  would  admit 
him  to  audience,  as  he  had  matters  of  great  import- 
ance to  communicate  to  him.    The  ofiicer  informed 
him  of  a  ceremony,  which  he  knew  was  insupportable 
to  some  Greeks,  but  without  which  none  were  allowed 
to  s[)cak  to  the  king;  and  diis  was,  to  fall  prostrate 
bei'vre  him.     Our  laws,''  says  he,    command  us  to 
lionuiu-  the  kuw  in  that  manner,  and  to  worsliio 
him  as  the  iivinoj  ima^e  of  the  inmiortal  God,  who 
maintains  and  preserves  all  things."  Themistocles 
promised  to  comply.    Being  admitted  to  audience, 
he  fell  on  his  face  before  the  king,  after  the  Persian 
manner;  and  afterwards  rising  up,    Great  king 
says  he  by  an  inter{)reter,  "  I  ftm  Themistocles  the 
*'*  A  thenian,  ^vho  having  been  banished  by  the  Greeks, 
am  come  to  your  court  in  hopes  of  finding  an  asy- 
lum.    I  have  indeed  brought  many  calamities 
"  on  the  Persians;  but,  on  the  other  side,  I  have 
done  them  no  less  services,  by  the  salutary  advice 
"  I  have  given  them  more  than  once;  and  I  now 
am  able  to  do  them  more  important  services  than 
ever.    My  life  is  in  your  hands.    You  may  now 
"  exert  your  clemency,  or  display  your  vengeance :. 

*  ThMcydides  aUributes  to  hijn  very  near  the  same  words  j 
inti»rnis  us,  t[iat  Tlu.rinistocle.s  did  not  speak  them  to  the 
king,  but'sient  rhem  by  ^^  ay  ol'icttcr  before  he  was  intipdu(.'«d 
'Q  him. 
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By  the  former  you  will  preserve  your  suppliant »  Artax. 
'*  by  the  latter  you  will  destroy  the  greatest  eiieuiy  Lon^im. 
of  Greece." 

The  kiui;  made  him  no  answer  at  this  audience, 
though  he  was  struck  with  admiration  at  his  great 
sense  and  boldness :  but  history  informs  us,  that  in 
company  of  his  friends,  lie  congratulated  himself 
upon  his  good  fortune,  and  considered  Themistocles  s 
arrival  as  a  vcrv  great  liappiness  ;  that  he  implored 
his  god  Arimanius  always  to  inspire  his  enemies 
with  such  thoughts,  and  to  prompt  them  to  banish 
and  thus  to  deprive  themselves  of  their  n:ost  illustri- 
ous ])ersonages.  It  ii  added,  that  when  this  king 
was  asleep,  he  started  up  three  times  through  excess 
of  jov,  and  cried,  /  have  got  Thcmistocles  tJie 
A I  he ni an  ! 

The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  he  sent  for  tlie 
greatest  lords  of  his  court,  and  coinmandcd  Tiiemisto- 
cles  to  be  brought  before  Inm.  who  expected  nothing 
but  destruction  ;  especially  after  what  one  of  his 
guards,  upon  hearing  his  name,  had  said  to  him  the 
night  before,  even  in  the  presence-chamber,  just  as 
he  had  left  the  king.  Thou  serpent  of  Greece,  thou 
compound  of  fraud  and  vialice,  the  good  genius  of 
our  prince  brings  thee  hither  !  However,  the  serenity 
wliich  appeared  in  the  king's  face  seemed  to  promise 
him  a  favourable  reception.  Themistocles  was  not 
mistaken,  for  the  king  be;jan  by  making  him  a  present 
of  Xwo  hundred  talents,  which  sum  he  had  pro- 
mised to  any  one  who  should  deUver  him  up,  which 
consequently  was  his  due,  as  Themistocles  had 
brought  him  his  head,  by  surrenderins:  himself  to 
him.  He  afterwards  desired  him  to  give  an  account 
of  tiiC  affairs  of  Greece.  But  as  Themistocles  could 
not  express  his  thoughts  to  the  king  without  the 
assistance  of  an  interpreter,  he  desired  time  might  be 
allowed  him  to  learn  the  Persian  tongue ;  hoping  he 
then  should  be  able  to  explain  those  things  which  he 

*  Two  hundred  thousand  French  crowns ;   or,  about 
«C-  45,000  sterli^ig. 
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Ai  tax.  was  desirous  of  communicating  to  him,  better  than  he 
Lon-Im.  could  by  the  aid  of  a  third  person.  It  is  the  same, 
says  he,  with  the  speech  of  a  man,  as  with  a  piece 
of  tapestry,  which  must  be  spread  out  and  unfolded, 
to  show  ilie  ii Inures  and  beauty  of  the  work.  Tlie- 
mistocles,  in  the  space  of  twelve  months,  made  so 
great  a  progress  in  the  Persian  language,  that  he 
spoke  it  with  greater  elegance  than  the  Persians  them- 
selve  s,  and  consequently  could  converse  with  the  king 
witliout  the  help  of  an  interpreter.  This  [  rince  treated 
him  with  uncommon  marks  of  friendship  and  esteem  ; 
he  made  him  marry  a  lady  descended  from  one  of  the 
noblest  families  in  Persia;  gave  him  a  palace  and  an 
equipage  suitable  to  it,  and  settled  a  noble  pension  on 
him.  He  used  to  can  y  him  abroad  on  iiis  parties  of 
hunting,  and  invited  him  to  every  ban(|uet  and  enter- 
tainment; and  sometimes  conversed  privately  with 
him,  so  that  the  lords  of  the  court  grew  jealous  and 
uneasy  upon  that  accc-unt.  He  even  presented  him  to 
the  princesses,  who  honoured  him  with  their  esteem, 
and  received  his  visits.  It  is  observed,  as  a  proof  of 
the  peculiar  favour  shewed  him,  that  by  the  king's 
special  order,  Themistocles  was  admitted  to  hear  the 
lectures  and  discourses  of  the  Magi,  and  was  in- 
structed by  them  in  all  the  secrets  of  their  philosophy. 

A  nother  proof  of  iris  great  influence  is  related.  De- 
maratus  ot  Sparta,  who  v/as  then  at  court,  being 
commanded  bytht^.  king  to  ask  any  thing  of  him,  he 
desired  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  make  his  entry 
on  horseback,  into  the  city  of  Sardis,  with  the  royal 
tiara  on  his  head  :  A  ridiculous  vanity!  equally  un- 
worthy of  the  Grecian  grandeur,  and  the  simplicity 
of  a  Lacedaemonian !  The  king,  exasperated  at  the 
insolence  of  his  demand,  expressed  his  disgust  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  pardon 
him  ;  but  Themistocles  having  interceded,  the  king 
restored  him  to  favour. 

In  fine,  the  credit  and  influence  of  Themistocles  w^as 
so  great,  that  under  the  succeeding  reigns,  in  which  the 
affairs  of  Persia  were  still  more  mixed  with  those  of 
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Grcpre,  M  hcncvcr  the  kings  were  desirous  of  engnging  ^^'  ^ax- 
aiiv  Grrek  in  tlieir  service,  they  used  to  declare  e\-  ^"S''"- 
prc-'Slv  in  their  letters,  that  he  should  he  in  greoler 
favour  witli  them,  than  Tlicmistucles  had  heen  willi 
king  Aitaxerxes. 

It  is  said  also  that  Themistoclc  ,  w  hi  u  iii  hi-;  most 
H()urishing  condition  in  Persia,  lionomcd  and  es- 
teemed by  all  the  world,  who  were  emulous  in  mak- 
ing their  court  to  him,  said  one  day,  when  his  table 
A\  as  covered  magnitieently :  Children,  zee  should 
have  been  ruined,  if  zee  had  not  been  ruined. 

But  at  la^^t,  OS  it  was  judged  necessary  for  the 
king's  interest  that  Themistocles  should  reside  in 
some  city  of  Asia  Minor,  that  he  might  be  ready  on 
anv  occasion  which  shoLild  present  itself;  he  was 
accordingiv  sent  to  Magnesia,  situated  on  -the  iMc- 
ander ;  and  besides  the  \\  hole  revenues  of  that  city, 
(which  amounted  to  fifty*  talents  every  year)  had  those 
of  My  us  and  Lampsacus  assigned  him  for  his  main- 
tenance. One  of  the  cities  was  to  furnisli  him  with 
bread,  another  with  and  a  third  with  other 

provisions.  Some  authors  add  tno  more,  viz,  for 
his  furniture  and  clothes.  Such  was  the  custom  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  the  Fast :  Instead  of  settling  pen- 
sions on  persons  \\  hom  they  rewarded,  tliey  gave  them 
cities,  and  sometimes  even  provinces,  which  under 
the  name  of  bread,  wine,  &c.  were  to  furnish  them 
abundantly  with  all  things  necessary  for  c- pporting, 
in  a  magnificent  manner,  their  household  establish- 
ment. 1'hemistocles  lived  for  some  vears  in  AJa^- 
nesia  in  the  utmost  splendor,  till  he  came  to  his  end 
in  the  manner  which  will  be  related  herealter. 

*  Fifty  thousand  crowns ;  or,  about  £.  1 1 ,150  sterling'. 
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Sect.  III.  Clmon  begiiis  to  make  a  Figure  at  Athens. 
His^fij\^t  Achievements.  A  double  Victory  gained 
over  the  Persians,  near  tJie  River  Eurymedon, 
Death  of  T/iemistocles. 

on?hi    ^  The  Athenians  havinop  lost  one  of  their  mostdis- 
"    tinguished  citizens,  as  well  as  ablest  generals,  by  tlie 
A.  M.    banishment  of  Themistocles,  endeavoured  to  retrieve 
3534.    that  loss,  by  bestovving  the  command  of  tlie  armies 
^nt.J.C.      Cimon,  who  was  not  inferior  to  hhn  in  merit. 

He  spent  his  youth  in  such  excesses  as  did  him  no 
honour,  and  presaged  no  good  with  regard  to  his 
future  conduct.  ^  The  example  of  this  illustrious 
Athenian,  who  passed  his  juvenile  years  in  so  disso- 
lute a  manner,  and  afterwards  rose  to  so  exalted 
a  pitch  of  glory,  shows,  that  parents  must  not 
ahvays  despair  of  the  happiness  of  a  son,  when  wild 
and  irregular  in  his  youth ;  especially  when  nature 
has  endued  him  with  genius,  goodness  of  heart, 
generous  inclinations,  and  an  esteem  for  persons  of 
merit.  Such  was  the  character  of  Cimon.  The 
ill  reputation  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  having 
prejudiced  the  people  against  him,  he  at  first  was 
verv  ill  received  by  them ;  when,  being  discouraged 
bv  this  repulse,  he  resolved  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  concerning  himself  with  pubhc  business.  But 
Aristides  perceiving  through  all  his  faults,  that  he 
possessed  many  fine  qualities,  consoled  him,  inspired 
him  with  hope,  pointed  out  the  path  he  should  take, 
instilled  good  principles  into  him,  and  did  not  a 
little  contribute,  by  the  excellent  instructions  he  gave 
him,  and  the  affection  he  expressed  for  him  on  all 
occasions,  to  make  him  the  man  he  afterwards  apr 
peared.  What  more  important  service  could  he 
have  done  his  coimtry  ? 

'  Plutarch  observes,  that  after  Cimon  had  laid 

'  DIotl.  1.  xi.  p.  45.    Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  482,  483. 
Plwt.  in  Cim.  p.  480.       ^  Ibid.  p.  481. 
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aside  his  juvenile  extravagancies,  his  coinluct  wa,s  in  Aitax. 
every  respect  great  and  noble  ;  and  that  he  was  in-  Longim. 
feriorto  ]\Iiltiades  neither  in  courage  and  intrepidity, 
nor  to  Tlieinistocles  in  prudence  and  sense,  ljut  that 
he  was  more  just  and  virtuous  than  eitlier  of  them  ; 
and  that  without  being  at  all  interior  to  them  in  mi- 
litai'y  excellence,  he  far  surpassed  them  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  moral  virtues. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  state,  if  those, 
who  excel  in  particular  prolessions,  v»ould  take 
pleasure,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  tashion  and  in- 
sti'uct  such  youdis  as  are  remarkable  Ibr  tlic  pregnan- 
cy of  their  parts  and  goodness  of  disposition.  They 
would  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  their 
country  even  after  their  death,  and  of  perpetuating 
in  it,  in  the  person  of  their  pupils,  a  taste  and  incli- 
nation for  true  merit,  and  the  practice  of  the  wisest 
maxims. 

The  Athenians,  a  little  after  Themistoeles  had  left 
his  country,  having  put  to  sea  a  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  took  Eion,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  Amphipolis,  and  other 
places  of  Thrace ;  and  as  this  was  a  very  fruitful 
country,  Cimon  planted  a  colony  in  it,  and  sent  ten 
thousand  Athenians  thither  for  that  purpose. 

'  The  fate  of  Eion  is  too  singular  to  be  omitted 
here.  Boges  *  was  governor  of  it  under  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  acted  with  such  a  zeal  and  tidelity 
for  his  sovereign,  as  have  few  examples.  ^V^hen 
besieged  by  Cimon  and  the  Athenians,  it  was  in 
his  power  to  have  capitulated  upon  honourable 
terms,  and  to  have  retired  to  Asia  'v\  ith  his  family 
and  ail  his  eflects.  However,  being  persuaded  he 
could  not  do  this  with  honour,  he  resolved  to  die 
rather  than  surrender.  The  city  was  assaulted  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  he  defended  it  with  incredible 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  107.    Piut.  p.  482. 
*  Plutarcli  calls  him  Putts.    Herodotus  seems  to  place  this 
history  under  Xerxes;   but  it  is  more  piobabic,  that  it-hap- 
pened under  Arta^^erxea  his  successor. 
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Artax  ^^^'"^vcry.  Being  at  last  in  the  utmost  want  of  pro- 
Longim.  visions,  he  threw  fVoin  the  n-alls  iiito  the  river  Stry- 
inon,  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  place  ;  and  caus- 
ing fire  to  be  set  to  a  pile,  and  having  killed  his  wife, 
})is  children,  and  his  whole  family,  he  threw  them 
into  the  midst  of  the  iiames,  and  afterwards  rushed 
into  them  himself.  The  king  of  Persia  could  not 
but  admire,  and  at  the  same  time  bewail,  so  sur- 
prising an  example  of  generosity.  The  heathens, 
indeed,  might  give  this  name  to  what  is  rather  sa^ 
vage  ferocity  and  barbarity. 

Cimon  made  himself  master  also  of  the  island  of 
Scyros,  where  he  found  the  bones  of  Theseus,  the  son 
of  /Eiieus,  who  iiad  fled  from  Athens  to  that  city, 
and  there  ended  his  days.    An  oracle  had  com- 
manded that  search  should  he  made  after  his  bones. 
Cimon  put  them  on  board  iiis  galley,  adorned  them 
magnificently,  and  carried  th;  ni  to  his  native  coun- 
try, near  eigiit  hundred  years  after  Theseus  had  left 
it.    I'he  people  received  them  with  the  highest  ex- 
pressions of  joy;  and,  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  this  event,  they  founded  a  disputation  or 
prize  for  tragic  writers,  which  became  very  famous, 
and  contributed  exceedingly  to  the  improvement  of 
t'lie  drama,  by  the  wonderful  emulation  it  excited 
among  the  tragic  poets,  whose  pieces  were  repre- 
sented on  the  stage.    For  Sopliocles,  who  was  then 
a  young  man,  having  brought  his  first  play  on  the 
stage,  the  archon,  who  presided  at  these  games,  ob- 
serving there  was  a  strong  faction  among  the  spec- 
tators, prevailed  with  Cimon  and  the  rest  of  the 
generals  his  colleagues,  (who  were  ten  in  number, 
and  chosen  one  out  of  cnch  tribe)  to  sit  as  judges, 
'i^he  prize  Avas  adjiKlged  to  Sophocles, '  which  so 
deeply  afflicted  yEschyhis,  who  till  then  had  been 
considered  as  the  greatest  dramatic  poet,  that  Athens 
b(;came  insup])ortable  to  hirri,  and  he  withdrew  to 
Sicily,  where  he  died. 

The  confederates  had  taken  a  great  number  of 

«  Plur,  in  Cim.  p.  484. 
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Barbarian  prisoners  in  Sestns  ami  Byzantiiuu  :  and,  Artax-. 
as  a  prcM^f  of  the  hiiili  ret^aril  they  had  for  (,'imon,  ^^^"o'"^ 
entreated  him  to  distribute  the  booty.  Accordingly 
Ciinon  placed  all  the  captives  (stark  naked)  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  all  their  riches  and  spoils. 
Th<^a!lie*eompi.iined  of  this  partition  as  too  unef|ual ; 
but  Cimon  pving  them  tlie  choice,  tliey  immediately 
took  the  riches  m  hich  had  belonged  to  the  Persians^ 
and  left  the  prisoners  for  tlie  Athenians.  Ciinon 
therefore  set  out  \vith  his  portion,  and  was  considered 
very  littl(^  qualitietl  to  settle  the  distribution  of 
prizes  :  For  the  allies  carried  otf  a  great  number 
of  chains,  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  gold  ;  a  liirge 
quantity  of  rich  habits,  and  fine  purple  cloak? ; 
^-vhiist  the  Atheni-ms  had  for  their  sljare  only  a  mul- 
tiiTjde  of  human  creatures,  quite  naked,  and  unlit  for 
labour.  However,  the  relations  and  friends  of 
tliese  taptives  came  soon  after  bom  Phryg;ia  and 
Lydia,  and  purchased  them  all  at  a  very  hi^h  price; 
so  that,  with  the  monies  arising  from  their  ransom, 
Cimon  had  enough  to  maintain  his  tieet  four  months  ; 
besides  a  L^reat  sum  of  money  ^vhich  was  put  into 
the  public  treasury,  not  to  mention  what  he  him- 
self had  for  his  own  simre.  He  after\A  ards  used  to 
take  exceeding  pleasure,  in  relating  this  adventure 
to  his  friends. 

"  He  made  the  best  use  of  his  riclies,  as  Gorgias 
the  rhetorician  has  hapj)ily  expressed  it  in  few,  but 
strong  and  elegant  words.  *  Cinwn,  says  he,  amassed 
riches,  onbj  to  use  them  ;  and  he  employed  them  to  no 
other  use,  than  to  acquire  esteem  and  honour. 
may  here  perceive  (by  the  v/ay)  what  was  the  scope 
and  aim  of  the  most  exalted  actions  of  the  heathens; 
find  with  what  justice  Tertullian  defined  a  pagan, 
bow  perfect  soever  he  might  appear,  a  vain-glorious 

■  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  484.  C''«rne].  Kep.  in  Cim.  c.  i v.  Athen. 
1-  '^'i-  P-  533- 
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Artax.  anin:ia],  animal  gloria.  The  gardens  and  orchards  of 
Lougim.  Ciincn  were  always  open,  by  his  order,  to  the  citi- 
zens in  general ;  who  were  allowed  to  gather  what- 
ever fruits  they  pleased.  His  table  was  daily  covered 
in  a  frugal,  bat  polite  manner.  It  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  delicate  and  sumptuous  tables,  to 
w  hich  only  a  few  persons  of  great  distinction  are  ad- 
mitted ;  and  which  are  covered  merely  to  display 
a  vain  maLmifjcence  or  defiance  of  taste.  That  of 
Cimon  was  plain,  but  abundant ;  and  all  the  poor 
citizens  were  received  at  it  w  ithout  distinction. '  In 
tiius  banishing  from  his  entertainments,  whatever 
had  :the  least  air  of  ostentation  and  luxury,  he  re- 
served to  himself  an  inexhaustible  fund,  not  only 
for  the  expences  of  his  house,  but  for  the  wants  of 
his  friends,  his  domestics,  and  a  very  great  number 
of  citizens  ;  demonstrating,  by  this  conduct,  that  he 
knew  much  better  than  most  rich  men  the  true  use 
and  value  of  riches. 

He  was  always  followed  by  some  servants,  who 
were  ordered  to  slip  privately  a  piece  of  money  into 
the  hands  of  such  poor  as  they  met^  and  to  give 
clothes  to  those  who  were  in  want  of  them.  He  often 
buried  such  persons  as  had  not  left  money  enough 
behind  them  to  defray  the  expences  of  their  funeral ; 
and  what  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  which  Plu- 
tarch docs  not  fail  to  observe,  he  did  not  act  in  this 
manner  to  gain  credit  among  the  people,  nor  to  pur- 
ciiaoC  their  voices;  since  we  fmd  him,  on  all  occa- 
sions, declaring  for  the  contrary  faction,  that  is,  in 
favour  of  such  citizens  as  were  most  considerable  for 
their  wealth  or  authority. 

"  Although  he  saw  all  the  rest  of  the  governors 
of  his  time  enrich  themselves  by  the  plunder  and 
o])pression  of  tlie  public,  he  was  always  incor- 
ruptible, and  his  hands  were  never  stained  with 
extortion  ,or  the  smallest  present ;  and  he  continued, 
during  his  whole  lile,  not  only  to  speak,  but  to  act 
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spontaneously,  and  widiout  the  least  view  of  into-  Artax. 
rest,  uiiatcver  he  thought  might  be  of  advantage  to  ^^"fi^^ 
the  commonwealth. 

To  a  great  number  of  other  excellent  qualities. 
Cinion  united  sound  sense,  extraordinary  prudence, 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  cha- 
racters of  men.  The  allies,  besides  the  sums  of 
money  in  v.hich  each  of  them  was  taxed,  were  to 
fiarnish  a  certain  number  of  men  and  ships.  Seve- 
ral among  them,  who,  since  the  retreat  of  Xerxes, 
were  studious  of  nothing  but  their  ease,  and  applied 
themselves  entirely  to  tlie  cultivation  of  tiieir  lands, 
in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  war,  chose  to  furnish  th^ir  quota  in  money  rather 
tlian  in  men,  and  left  the  Athenians  the  care  of  man- 
ning with  soldiers  and  rowers  the  ships  they  ncre 
obliged  to  furnish.  The  otiier  generals,  who  had 
no  ft>rec.ist  and  penetration  for  the  future,  gave  such 
of  the  allies  as  acted  in  this  manner  some  uneasiness 
at  first,  and  were  for  obliging  them  to  observe  the 
treaty  literally.  But  Cimon,  when  in  power,  acted 
in  a  quite  different  manner,  and  suffered  them  to  en- 
joy the  tranquillity  they  chose ;  plainly  perceiving  that 
the  allies,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  warlike  in  the 
field,  would  inscnsil)ly  lose  their  martial  spirit,  and 
be  fit  for  nothing  but  husbandry  and  trade ;  whilst 
the  Athenians,  by  exercising  the  oar,  and  having 
arms  in  their  hands  perpetually,  \\  ould  be  more  and 
more  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  daily  in- 
crea'ie  in  power.  What  Cimon  had  foreseen  hap- 
pened; djtse  very  people  purchased  themselves 
masters  at  their  own  expence ;  so  that  they  who  be- 
fore had  been  companions  and  allies,  became  in 
fome  measure  the  subjects  and  tributaries  of  the 
Athenians. 

^  No  Grecian  general  ever  gave  so  great  a  blow 
to  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  Persian  moa  u  ch 
as  Cimon.    After  the  Barbarians  had  been  driven 

P  Plut.  in  Cirn.  p.  4?5— 487.    Thucyd.  I  i.  p.  6(5.  Diod. 
J.  Hi.  p.  45—47 
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Arrax.   out  of  Greece,  he  did  not  give  them  time  to  take 
Longim,  oreath;  but  sailed  immediately  after  them  with  a 
fleet  of  upwards  of  two  hun(h'ed  shii)s,  took  their 
strongest  cities,  and  brought  overall  tlicir  allies;  so 
that  the  king  of  Persia  had  not  one  soldier  left  in 
Asia,  from  Ionia  to  Pamphylia.    Still  pursuing  his 
point,  he  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  enemy's 
fleet,  though  much  stronger  than  his  own.    It  lay 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  and  consist- 
ed of  three  hundred  and  fifty  sail  of  ships,  supported 
by  the  land  army  on  the  coast.    It  v^  as  soon  put  to 
flight;  and  more  than  two  hundred  sail  were  taken, 
besides  those  that  were  sunk.    A  great  number  of 
the  Persians  had  left  their  ships,  and  leapt  into  the 
5ra,  in  order  to  join  their  land  army,  which  lay  on 
the  shore.    It  vvas  very  hazardous  to  attempt  a  de- 
scent in  sight  of  the  enemy;  and  to  lead  on  troops, 
which  were  already  fatigued  by  their  late  battle, 
against  fresh  forces  much  superior  in  number. 
How^ever  Cimon,  finding  that  the  whole  afmy  was 
eager  to  engage  the  Barbarians,  thought  proper  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  who 
were  greatly  animated  w  ith  their  first  success.  Ac- 
cordingly he    landed,  and  marched  them  directly 
against  the  Barbarians,  who  waited  resolutely  for  their 
coming  up,  and  sustained  the  first  onset  vi  ith  prodi- 
gious valour;  however,  being  at  last  obliged  to  give 
way,  they  broke  and  tied.  A  great  slaughter  ensued, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  prisoners,  and  immensely 
rich  spoils,  were  taken.    Cimon  having,  in  one  day, 
^gained  two  victories  ^^  hich  almost  equalled  those  of 
Salamis  and  Plata^a ;  to  crown  all,  sailed  out  to  meet 
a  reinforcement  of  eighty- four  Phoenician  ships, 
which  were  couiing  from  Cyprus,  to  join  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  knew  nothing  of  vs  hat  had  passed.  They 
Nvere  a)l  either  taken  or  sunk,  and  most  of  the  sol- 
diers were  killed  or  drowned. 

*  *  We  don't  fine!  that  f  [»e  ancients  made  ust  of  long  boats  in 

making  ;i  tandinj^;  the  reason  of  which  perhaps  was,  that  a?* 
their  ^/.lilies  wore  fiat- bottomed,  they  ruji  in  to  shore  without 
;<Hy  difficultv. 
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Cimon  auer  these  glorious  exploits,  rotiirned 
in  triamph  to  Atlitns;  and  employed  part  of  the 
spoils  ill  Ibrtiiyiiig  die  harbour,  and  in  l)nautil\imr 
tlie  citv.  The  riches  ^^hich  a  general  amasses  in 
the  tieid,  are  applied  to  the  nobli'st  ui^^es  when  they 
are  disposed  ot  in  this  manner;  and  retkxt  infinite- 
ly greater  honour  upon  him,  than,  it  he  expanded 
them  in  building  magniticent  palaces  for  himselt, 
whic'h  must  one  time  or  other  devolve  to  strangers; 
whereas  works,  built  for  public  use,  are  Iiis  property 
in  some  measure  for  ever,  and  transmit  his  name 
to  t!ie  late^ft  posterity.  It  is  well  known  that  such 
embellishments  in  a  city  give  infinite  pleasure  to  the 
people,  \A  ho  are  always  struck  with  works  of  this 
kind;  and  this,  as  Plutarch  observes  in  the  life  of 
Cimon,  is  one  of  the  surest,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  lawful  methods  of  acquiring  their  friend- 
ship and  esteem. 

'  The  vear  following,  this  general  sailed  towards 
the  Hellespont;  and  having  dnven  the  Persians  out 
of  the  ThracianChcrsonesus,  of  which  they  had  nrade 
themselves  masters,  he  conqucjed  it  in  the  name  of 
the  Athenians,  though  he  himself  had  more  right  to 
it,  as  Miltiades  his  father  had  been  its  soveieign. 
He  afterwards  attacked  the  people  of  the  island  of 
Thasus,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  and 
defeated  their  tieet.  They  maintained  their  revolt 
widi  an  almost  unparalleled  obsthiacy  and  fury. 
'  As  if  they  had  been  in  arms  against  the  most 
cruel  and  barbamus  enemies,  from  whom  they  had 
tlie  worst  of  evils  to  fear,  they  made  a  law,  that  the 
tirst  man  who  should  only  mention  the  concluding 
a  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  should  be  put  to  death. 
The  siege  was  carried  on  three  years,  during  which 
the  inhabitants  suffered  all  the  calamities  of  war  with 
the  same  obstinacy.    '  The  women  w€i*e  no  less  in- 


^  Plut.  de  gerend.  rcp.  p.  8i8.  '  P'ut.  in  Ciiii.  p.  487. 
Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  66,  67.    Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  5  5. 

•  Polyaen.  btr.  1.  ji.  '  Pol>\ka.  1.  viii. 
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Artax.    flexible  than  the  men :  for  when  the  besie'^ed  wanted 

....  ^ 
Longim.  ropcs  for  ttieir  inihtary  engines,  all  the  women  cut  off 

their  hair  with  the  greatest  readiness,  and  applied  it 
to  that  purpose,  llie  city  being  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most distress  by  famine,  which  daily  swept  away  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  I  legetorides  a  Tha- 
sian,  deeply  atilicted  with  seeing  such  multitudes  of 
his  fellow  citizens  perish,  resolutely  determined  to 
sacrihce  his  life  for  the  preservation  of  his  country. 
Accordingly  he  put  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  assembly,  "  Countrymen," 
says  he,  "  do  with  me  as  you  please,  and  do  not 

spare  me  if  you  judge  proper;  but  let  my  death 

save  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  prevail  with  you 
"  to  abolish  the  cruel  law  you  have  enacted,  so  con- 

trary  to  your  welfare."  The  Thas/ians,  struck  with 
these  words,  abolished  the  law,  but  would  not  suffer 
it  to  cost  so  generous  a  citizen  his  life.  They  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  Athenians,  who  spared 
their  lives,  and  only  dismantled  their  city. 

After  Cimon  had  landed  his  troops  on  the  shore 
opposite  to  Thrace,  he  seized  on  all  the  gold  mines 
in  that  quarter,  and  subdued  every  part  of  that  coun- 
trv  as  far  as  Macedonia.  He  might  have  attempted 
the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  ;  and,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, could  have  easily  possessed  himself  of  part  of  it, 
had  he  thought  lit  to  improve  the  occasion.  And 
indeed,  for  liis  ncj^lcct  in  this  poi^it,  on  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  was  prosecuted,  as  having  been  bribed 
by  the  money  of  .Macedonians  and  of  Alexander 
their  king.  r>ut  Cimon  liad  a  soul  superior  to  all 
temptations  of  that  kind,  and  proved  his  innocence 
in  t[i(^  clearest  ligh.t. 
A.  M.  "  Tlie  conquests  of  Cimon  and  the  power  of  the 
3538  Athenians,  which  encreased  every  day,  gave  Artax- 
Ant.J.  C  erxcs  great  uocasincs.^.  To  prevent  the  consequences, 
he  resoUed  to  se  nd  Themistocles  into  Attica,  with  a 
gieut  army,  and  accordingly  proposed  it  to  him* 


"ThiJcyd,  1.  i.  i».  92.    Pint,  in  Themist.  p.  I'iJ. 
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Themistocles  was  in  great  perplexity  on  this  occa-  Artax. 
sion.  On  one  side,  the  rcnirmbrance  of  tlie  favours  Longim; 
which  tiie  king  had  heaped  uj^on  him ;  the  |K)silive 
assuriuices  he  had  given  that  nionarcii,  to  serve  him 
witli  the  utmost  2eal  on  all  occasions;  tlie  urgency 
of  the  kinii,  who  claimed  his  promise;  all  these  con- 
siderations would  not  permit  him  to  refuse  the  com- 
mission. On  the  otlicr  side,  the  love  of  his  coun- 
try, wtiich  the  injustice  and  ill  treatment  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  couhl  not  banish  from  his  mini!;  his 
strong  reluctiince  to  sully  the  glory  of  his  former 
laurels  and  mighty  achievements  by  so  ignominious 
a  step;  perhaps  too,  the  fear  of  being  unsucces'^ful 
in  a  war,  in  which  he  should  be  opposed  by  excel- 
lent generals,  and  particularly  bv  Cimon,  who  seem- 
ed to  be  as  successful  as  valiant ;  these  ditterent  re- 
flections w  ould  not  suflbr  him  to  declare  against  his 
country,  in  an  enterprise,  wliich,  whether  successful 
or  not,  would  retlect  sliame  on  himself. 

To  rid  himself  at  once  of  all  tl>csc  inward  struggles, 
he  resolved  to  put  *  an  (  nd  to  his  life,  as  the  only 
method  he  could  devise  not  to  be  v.-antinf^  in  the  duty 
uhich  he  owed  his  country,  nor  to  the  promises  lie 
had  made  the  prince.  He  therefore  prepared  a  so- 
lemn sacriiice,  to  which  he  invited  all  his  triends; 
when,  after  embmviug  them  all,  and  taking  a  last 
farewel  of  them,  hr  drank  bulls  blood,  or,  according 
to  others,  swallowed  a  dose  of  poison,  and  died  in 
this  manner  at  Magnesia,  aged  threescore  and  five 
years,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  had  spent  either 
in  the  government  of  tiie  republic,  or  the  command 
of  the  armies.  *  Wiien  the  king  was  told  the  cause 
and  manner  of  his  death,  lie  esteemed  and  admired 
him  still  more,  and  continued  his  favour  to  his  fiiends 
and  domestics.  But  the  unexpected  death  of  Themis- 
tocles proved  an  obstacle  to  the  design  that  he  medi- 

*  Cic,  de  Senec.  n.  72. 

*  The  wisest  heathens  did  not  think  that  a  man  was  allowed 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  hirnself. 
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Artax.  tated,  of  attacking  the  Greeks.  The  Mao;nesians 
Longiiu.  erected  a  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of  that 
general  in  tlie  public  square,  and  granted  pecuhar 
privileges  and  honours  to  his  descendants.  They 
continued  to  enjoy  tiiem  in  Plutarch's  time,  that  is, 
near  six  hundred  years  after,  and  his  tomb  was  still 
standing. 

^  Atticus,  in  the  beautiful  dialogue  of  Cicero,  en- 
titled Brutus,  refutes,  in  an  agreeable  and  ingenious 
manner,  the  tragical  end  which  some  w  riters  ascribe 
to  Themistocles,  as  related  above;  pretending  that 
the  whole  is  a  fiction,  invented  by  rhetoricians,  -who, 
on  the  bare  rumour  tliat  this  great  man  had  poison- 
ed himself,  had  of  themselves  added  all  the  other 
particulars  to  embeliish  the  story,  which  otiierwise 
would  have  been  very  dry  and  uninteresting,  lie 
appeals  for  this  to  Thucydides,  that  judicious  histo- 
rian, w)io  was  an  Athenian,  and  almost  contempora- 
ry with  Ihemistpcles.  'ibis  autlior  indeed  owns, 
that  a  report  had  prevailed,  that  this  general  had 
poisoned  himself;  however,  his  opinion  was,  that  he 
died  a  natural  death,  and  that  his  friends  conveyed 
his  bones  secretly  to  Atiiens,  where,  in  ^  Pausanias's 
time,  his  mausokeum  ^vas  standing  near  the  great 
harbour.  'I'his  account  seems  much  more  probable 
than  the  other. 

Themistocles  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  (ireece  ever  produced.  He  had  a  gieat 
soul,  and  invincible  coun.ge,  which  was  even  in- 
flamed by  danger;  was  hred  with  an  incredible  thirst 
for  glory,  which  sometimes  his  patriotism  would 
temper  and  allay,  but  which  sometimes  carried 
him  too  far;  *  his  presence  of  mind  was  such,  that 
it  immediately  suggested  whatever  course  it  was  most 
necessary  to  pursue:  In  fine,  he  had  a  sagacity 
and  penetration  that   revealed  to  liim,    in  the 

y  Brut.  n.  4*2,  43.  ^Lib.  i.  p.  1. 

*  Dc  instant ibu'i,  ut  ait  T/iucydide.s,  rerhsimejudkabat,  8f  de 
futurii  ca/lidniiime  conjicicbat.    Com.  Isep.  in  Themist.  c.  i. 
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clearest  lii^lit,  tlie  most  secret  designs  of  his  enemies ;  Artax, 
and  causing  hirn  to  adopt  long  beforehand  the  seve-  Longim. 
ral  measures  whicli  were  requisite  to  disconcert  tlieni, 
and  inspired  him  with  great,  noble,  bold,  extensive 
views  with  regard  to  the  honour  of  iiis  country.  1  he 
most  essential  qualities  of  the  mind  were  however 
wanting  in  him,  I  mean  probity,  sincerity,  equity, 
and  good  faith :  Nor  was  he  altogether  free  from 
suspicions  of  avarice,  which  is  a  great  blemish  iii 
the  character  of  a  statesman. 

*  Nevertheless,  a  noble  sentiment  as  well  as  ac- 
tion are  related  of  him,  which  speak  a  great  and  dis- 
interested soul.  *  His  daughter  being  asked  of  him 
in  marriage,  lie  preferred  an  honest  poor  man  to  a 
rich  one  of  an  indifferent  character;  and  gave  for 
his  reason,  That  in  the  choice  of  a  son-in-law^  he 
zvo7/!d  much  rather  have  merit  without  riches,  than 
riches  without  merit. 


AntJ.C 
466. 


Sect.  IV.     The  Revolt  of  the  Egyptians  against 
Persia,  supported  by  the  Atheiiiaris. 

*  About  this  time  the  Egyptians,  to  free  them-  A.  M 
selves  from  a  foreign  yoke  which  was  insupportable  3538- 
to  them,  revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  and  made  Ina- 
rus,  prince  of  the  Lybians,  their  king.  They  called 
in  to  their  assistance  tlic  Athenians,  who  having  at 
that  time  a  fleet  of  t  a  o  hundred  sliips  at  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure, 
and  immediately  set  sail  for  Egypt ;  judging  this  a 
very  favourable  opportunity  to,  weaken  the  power 
of  the  Persians,  by  driving  them  out  of  so  great  a 
kingdom. 

Advice  being  brought  Artaxerxes  of  this  revolt,  354.3. 

Ant.J.C 

*  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  121.  ^  TljucyJ.  1.  i-  p.  G8,  &  ^3^. 
71,72.    Cleg.  c.  32— ;j5.    Diod.l.xi.  p.  54— -59. 

*  ITiemi'tocle.i,  cum  consuUretur  vtrum  bono  tiro  pauperi,  an 
minus  probato  dlviti  filium  coUocaret  :  Ego  vero,  inquit,  malo 

VIRLM  QUI  PECUNIA  EGEAli,  QUAM  PECUNIaM  ftV*  VIRO.  Cic. 

dfc  Offic.  1.  ii.  c.  71. 
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Artax.  he  raised  an  army  of  three  hundred  tiiousand  men, 
Longim.  .^i^j  resolved  to  uiareh  in  person  against  the  rebels. 
But  his  frientjs  advising  liiin  not  to  venture  liinisc4f 
in  tlrat  expedition,  he  gave  the  eoinmand  of  it  to 
Acha'juenes,  one  of  his  brothers.  The  latter  being; 
arrived  in  Egyi)t,  encamped  his  great  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  During  thi^  interval,  the  Atiie- 
jiians  having  .defeated  the  Persian  fleet,  and  cither 
dcstiwed  or  taiven  ifity  of  their  ships,  went  up  tliat 
river,  landed  their  forces  under  the  comnrand  of 
Chari-timis  their  general ;  and  iiaving  joined  Inarns 
and  his  Egyptians,  they  ehargcd  Acha^menes,  and 
defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  that  Per- 
sian general  and  an  hundred  thousand  of  his  sol- 
diers were  siain.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  a\lem- 
phis,  whither  the  conquerors  pursued  them,  and 
immediately  made  themselves  masters  of  two  quar- 
ters of  the  city  :  But  the  Persians  having  fortified 
themselves  in  the  third,  called  the  white  wall,  which 
was  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  three,  they  were 
besieged  in  it  near  three  years,  during  whicFi  they 
made  a  most  vigorous  dclence,  till  they  were  at  last 
delivered  by  the  forces  sent  to  their  aid. 
A,  M*  Artaxerxes  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and 
3546.    how  much  the  Athenians  had  contributed  to  it;  in 

cVnt.J.C.  Qi.(]er  to  make  a  diversion  of  their  forces,  and  hinder 
'  them  from  acting  agamst  him^  lie  sent  ambassadors 
tp  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
to  engage  them  to  proclaim  war  against  the  Athenians.. 
But  the  Laceda;nionians  having  rejected  the  oiVtT, 
their  refusal  did  not  abate  hi^  ardour,  and  accord-^ 
A.  M.    ingly  he  gave  Megabysus  and  Artabazus  tlie  command 

3547-  ofthe  forces  designed  against  Egypt.  These  generals 
^"45"^  immediately  raised  an  army  of  three  hundred  thou- 

'  *  sand  men  in  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia.  They  wereobliged 

A.  M.  to  wait  till  the  fleet  was  equipped,  which  was  not 

3548-  till  the  next  year.  Artabazus  then  took  upon  him 
Ant.J.C.  command  of  it,  and  sailed  towards  the  Nile, 

^^^^     whilst  Megabysus,  at  the  head  of  the  land  army, 
ZTidrched  towards  Memphis.    He  raised  the  siege  of 
i6 
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that  city,  aiul  attcrwanls  lon<rht  Inanis.    All  the  Artax. 
lorocs  oil  both  sides  (MiiTaii;(\i  in  tliis  battle,  in  which  LoDgim. 
Inariis  was  entirely  del'eateci ;   but  the  i*>gyptians, 
wi}o  had  rebelled,  suiiered  most  in  this  slaughter. 

Alter  th^s  deieat,  Inarus,  tliough  wounded  by  Mc- 
gabvsus,  retreated  with  the  Athenians,  and  such 
Eo^vpticUis  as  were  williiig  to  follow  him ;  and  reached 
By'blos,  a  city  in  tlic  island  oi  Prosopitis,  which  is 
surrounded  by  two  arms  of  the  Nile,  both  of  ^\hich 
are  navigable.  The  Athenians  ran  their  fleet  into 
one  of  these  arms,  \\here  it  was  secured  from  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  held  out  a  siege  of  a  year 
and  a  lialf  in  tiiis  island. 

After  the  battle,  all  the  rest  of  Egypt  submitted 
to  the  con(|ueror,  and  was  reunite^d  to  the  empire 
of  Artaxerxes,  except  Amyrteus,  who  had  still  a 
surall  party  in  the  fens,  where  he  long  supported 
tiimself,  through  the  difficuhy  the  Persians  tbund  in 
penetiating  far  enougl>  to  reduce  him. 

The  siege  of  Prosopitis  v\  as  still  carrying  on.  The  A.  M. 
Persians  hnding  that  tluy  made  no  progress  by  the  3550. 
usual  methods  of  attack,  because  of  the  stratagems  '^^'^--^-^ 
and  intrepidity  of  the  besieged,  they  therefore  had 
recourse  to  an  extraordinary  expedient,  which  soon 
profluced  what  force  had  not  been  able  to  effect 
1  hey  turned  the  course,  by  different  canals,  of  that 
arm  of  the  Nile  in  which  the  Athenians  lay,  and  by 
that  means  opened  themselves  a  passage  for  their 
whole  army  to  enter  the  island.  Inarus  seeing  that 
all  was  lost,  capitulated  with  Megabysus  tor  himself, 
for  all  liis  Egyptians,  and  about  titty  Athenians, 
and  surrendered  upon  condition  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared.  I  he  remainder  of  the  auxiliary 
forces,  whicii  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men, 
resolved  to  hold  out  longer ;  and  for  tiiis  purpose 
tliey  set  fire  to  their  ships,  and  drawing  up  in 
order  of  battle,  resolved  to  die  sword  in  hand,  and 
sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they  could,  in  imitation  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  refused  to  yield,  and  were 
all  cut  to  pieces  at  ThermopylcC.    The  Persian^ 

k  2 
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Artax.  hearing  tliey  had  taken  so  desperate  a  resolution, 
Lon-im.  (^id  not  think  it  advisable  to  attack  them.  A  peace 
^vas  tlieretbre  offered  them,  with  a  promise  that  they 
should  all  be  permitted  to  leave  Egypt,  and  have 
free  passage  to  their  native  country  either  by  sea  or 
land.  Tliey  accepted  these  conditions,  put  the  con- 
querors in  possession  of  Byblos  and  of  the  whole 
island,  and  went  by  land  to  Cyrene,  where  they  em- 
barked for  Greece  :  i^ut  most  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  in  this  expedition  perished  in  it. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  loss  the  Athenians  sus- 
tained on  this  occasion.    Another  fleet  of  fifty  ships, 
w  liich  they  sent  to  their  aid  of  their  besieged  coun- 
trymen, sailed  up  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile,  (just 
after  the  Athenians  had  surrendered)  to  disengage 
them,  not  knowing  what  had  happened.    But  the  in- 
stant they  entered,  the  Persian  fleet,  which  kept  out  at 
sea,  followed  them  and  attacked  their  rear,  whilst  the 
army  discharged  showers  of  darts  upon  them  from 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  only  a  few  ships  escaped, 
which  opened  themselves  a  way  through  the  enemy's 
fleet,  and  all  the  rest  were  lost.    Thus  ended  the 
fatal  war  carried  on  by  the  Athenians  for  six  years 
in  Egypt,  which  kingdom  was  now  united  again  to 
^         the  Persian  empire,  and  continued  so  during  the  rest 
^^[50.    of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  of  which  this  is  the  twen- 
A'.a.J.c.  tieth  y€ar.  But  the  prisoners  who  were  taken  in  this 
454-     war  met    itii  a  most  unhappy  fate. 

Sp:ct.  V.  Jnarus  is  delivered  up  to  the  King's 
Mother^  contrarij  to  the  Articles  of  the  Treatij. 
The  Affliction  of  Megahysus,  who  revolts. 


A.M.  '  Artaxerxes,  after  having  for  five  years  re- 
^''^  C  ^^^^'^  ^^^^  request  of  his  mother,  who  daily 

448  impoituned  him  to  pirt  Inarus  and  the  Atlienians  who 
h«d  been  taken  with  him,  into  her  hands,  in  order 
that  she  might  sacrihce  them  to  the  manes  of  Achse- 
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mcnes  her  son,  at  last  yielded  to  her  soHcitations.  Arrax. 
But  how  bUnd,  how  barbarou-sly  weak  must  this  king  Lonifim. 
have  been,  to  break  tlirough  tlie  most  solemn  en- 
gagements merely  through  comphasance ;  who  (deaf 
to  remorse)  violated  the  law  of  nations,  solely  to  avoid 
offending  a  most  unjust  mother.  This  inhuman  prin- 
cess, w  ithout  regard  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  caus- 
ed Inarus  to  be  crucified,  and  beheaded  all  the  rest. 
Megabvsus  was  in  tiie  deepest  attiiction  on  that  ac- 
count; for  as  he  had  promised  that  no  injury  should 
be  done  .hem,  the  dishonour  reflected  principally  on 
him.  He  therefore  left  the  court,  and  withdrew  to  Sy- 
ria, of  which  lie  was  governor ;  and  his  discontent  was 
so  great,  that  he  raised  an  army  and  revolted  openly. 

The  king  sent  Osiiis,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest    A.  M. 
lords  of  the  court,  against  him  with  an  army  of  two  3557-^ 
hundred  thousand  men.   Megabysus engaged  Osiris^  Ai:t.J.C. 
wounded  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  hi?  army 
to  fliglit.    Artaxerxes  sending  to  dcmaiKi  Osiris, 
Megabysus  generously  dismissed  hhn,  as  soon  as  his 
wounds  were  cured. 

The  next  year  Artaxerxes  sent  another  army  against  a.  M. 
him,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  ^/enostanes,  355^- 
son  to  Artarius  the  king's  brotlier,  and  governor  of 
Babylon.  This 'general  was  not  more  fortunate  than 
tlie  former.  He  also  was  defeated  and  put  to  liight, 
and  Megabysus  gained  as  signal  a  victory  as  thd 
fonner. 

Artaxerxes  finding  he  couid  not  reduce  him  by 
force  of  arms,  sent  his  brother  Artarius  and  Amytis 
his  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  Megabysus,  with  se- 
veral other  persons  of  the  first  quality,  to  persuade 
him  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  They  succeeded  in 
their  negotiation  ;  the  king  pardoned  him,  and  lie 
returned  to  court. 

One  day  as  they  were  hunting,  a  lion  raising  him- 
self on  his  hinder  feet,  was  going  to  rush  upon  the 
Jcing,  when  Megabysus  seeing  the  danger  he  was  in. 


*Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  72, 
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^T^x.  and  fired  with  zeal  and  aftection  for  his  sovereign, 
.Lougiq?.  hurled  a  dart  at  the  Hon,  which  killed  hini.  But  Ar~ 
taxerxes,  upon  pretence  that  i-e  .had  aftiontod  hiui, 
in  dartincr  at  the  lion  first,  comniancled  Mepibysur-^'s 
bead  to  he  struck  off:  Amytis  the  Idni^'s  sister,  and 
Aniestris  his  mother,  with  the  greatest  difficulty  pre- 
x-ailed  u}>on  the  king  to  change  this  sentence  into  per- 
petual hanishment.  Megabysus  was  th^rcloi^  sent  "to 
Cyrta,  a  city  on  the  Red  sea,  and  concieiuned  to  end 
his  days  there;  However,  five  years  alter,  disguising 
himself  like  a  leper,  he  made  his  escape  and  returned 
to  Susa,  M  here,  by  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law,  he  was  restored  to  favour,  and  coin 
tinned  so  till  his  death,  which  happened  some  years 
after,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Megaby- 
sus  ^\  as  extremely  regretted,  by  the  king  and  the  whole 
court.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  abilities  in  the 
kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  general. 
Artaxerxes  owed  both  his  crown  and  J  he  to  him  : 
But  it  is  of  dangerous  consequence  for  a  subject, 
when  his  sovereign  is  under  too  many  obliijations  to 
him.  This  was  the  cause  of  all  the  misibrtuncs  of 
Megabysus. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  judicious  a  prince  as  Arta- 
xerxes should  have  been  so  imprudent,  as  to  be  fired 
with  jealousy  against  a  nobleman  of  his  court,  merely 
because,  in  a  party  of  hunting,  he  had  wounded 
the  beast  they  were  pursuing  before  him.  (Jan  any 
thing  be  so  weak?  and  is  this  placing  the  point 
of  honour  in  a  manner  worthy  a  king?  Neverthe- 
less, history  furnishes  us  w  ith  many  instances  of  this 
kind.  I  am  apt  to  believe,  from  some  expressions  of 
•  Plutarch,  that  Artaxerxes  was  ashamed  of  the  wild 
fiiry  to  which  this  false  delicacy  had  raised  him,  and 
that  he  made  some  kind  of  public  atonement  for  it  : 
For,  according  to  this  author,  he  published  a  decree, 

*  Pint,  in  Apophthegm,  p.  173. 
*  Beneficia  ed  vsque  IcEta  sunt,  dum  vidcntur  exolvi  posse ;  uhi 
muhum  antrverterr,  pro  gratia  odium  redditur.    Tacit.  Annal. 
I.  iv.c.  18. 
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Importing,  tiiat  any  man  wiio  u'as  hunting  with  the 
king,  should  he  alio<vod  to  throw  his  javelin  first  at 
the  b*"  a  St,  if  opportunity  sliouLl  ofler  ;  and  he,  ac- 
t:ording  to  Plutarch,  was  the  first  Persian  monarch 
who  granted  such  a  permission. 

Sect.  VI.    Artatcrzes  sends  Ezr^a,  and  afief' 
icards  Xehemiali,  to  JevusaUm, 

Bk1X')RE  I  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  Persians 

and  (necks,  1  shall  relate,  in  few  words,  tiie  several 

things  whicli  liapjjencd  to  the  people  of  God,  during 

the  tirst  twenty  years  of  Artaxerxes,  which  is  an 

tjssential  part  of  the  history  of  tliat  prince. 

'  In  the  beventii  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,    A.  M. 

J-zra  ol)tained  of  tlie  kin^^;  and  his  seven  counselloi^  3537- 
,  .    .      .  ^  •      \  '     ^      ^       ^  Ant.J.C 

an  aniple  coinniisMoji,  impowenng  him  to  return  to 

Jerusalem  widi  all  such  Jews  as  would  follow  him 
thither,  in  order  to  settle  the  Jewish  government  and 
religion  agreeahly  to  their  own  laws.  Ezra  was 
descended  from  Saraia,  who  was  hiu;h-priest  of  Je- 
rusalem, when  destroyed  by  Nabucliodonosor,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  his  command.  Ezra  was  a 
very  learned  and  pious  man,  and  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  tiic  test  of  the  Jews,  by  his  gxe^ 
knowledge  in  die  Scriptures  ;  it  being  said  of  him, 
*  Thai  he  ii^a.<  verij  Teadif  in  the  lazv  of  Mofes  that 
teas  given  bjj  the  God  of  Israel.  He  set  out  from 
liabylon  with  die  ^\tis  and  offerings  which  the  king, 
his  courtiers,  and  such  Israelites  as  had  staid  in  Ba- 
bylon, had  put  into  his  hands  tor  the  service  of  the 
temple,  and  which  he  ^ave  to  the  [jriests  upon  hi,s  ar- 
rival in  Jerusalem.  It  a[){)cars  by  the  commission 
which  Artaxerxes  gave  him,  that  this  prijice  had  a 
high  veneration  for  the  God  of  Israel,  as,  in  com- 
manding his  olticers  to  furnish  the  Jews  with  all 
things  necessary  for  their  worship,  he  adds,  ^  Let  all 
things  be  performed  after  the  lazv  of  God  diligentli/, 
unto  the  most  high  God,  that  wrath  come  not  upon 
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Ariax.  th^  kingdom  of  ths  king  and  hi:;  son.  This  commia- 
^on-rm.  jjon,  as  I  observed,  cmpowerod  him  to  settle  the 
religion  and  government  of  the  Jews,  pursuant  to  the 
law  of  Mo-cs  ;  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges  to 
punish  evil  doers,  not  only  by  imprisoning  their  per- 
sons, and  confiscating  their  possessions,  but  also  by 
sending  them  into  banishment,  and  even  sentencing 
them  to  death,  according  to  the  crimes  they  should 
commit.  S'lch  was  the  power  with  which  E^ra 
was  invested,  and  which  he  exercised  faithfully 
A.  M.  during  tl^irteen  years,  till  Nehemiah  brought  a  new 
3550.  commission  trom  the  Persian  court. 
Afit.  j.r.  i  X^  hcmiah  was  also  a  Jew  of  distinguished  merit 
and  pict}^,  and  one  of  the  cup-bearers  to  king  Ar- 
taxerxcs.  This  was  a  very  considerable  employment 
in  the  Persian  court,  because  of  tiic  privilege  an- 
nexed to  it,  of  being  often  near  the  king's  person, 
and  of  being  allowed  to  speak  to  him  in  the  most 
favourable  moments.  However,  neither  his  exalted 
station,  nor  the  settlement  of  his  family  in  that  land 
of  captivity,  could  obliterate  from  his  mind  tlie  coun- 
try of  his  ancestors,  nor  their  religion  :  Neither  his 
love  f  r  the  one,  nor  his  ^eal  for  the  other,  were 
abated  ;  and  his  heart  was  still  in  Zion.  Some  Jews 
who  were  come  from  Jerusalem,  having  informed 
him  of  the  sad  state  of  that  city,  that  its  walls  lay  in 
ruin,  its  gates  were  burnt  down,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereby  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies,  and 
made  ihe  scorn  of  all  their  neighbours  ;  the  affliction 
of  his  bre-hren,  and  the  dangers  with  which  they 
were  menaced,  made  such  an  impression  on  his 
mind,  as  njight  naturally  be  expected  from  one  of 
his  piety.  One  day  as  he  was  wciiting  upon  the  king, 
the  latter  observing  an  unusual  air  of  melancholy  in 
Nehcm'ah's  countenance,  asked  him  the  cause  of  it  ■ 
a  proof  that  this  monarch  had  a  tenderness  of  heart 
rarely  found  in  kings,  and  wtiich  is  nevertheless  much 
more  valual)le  than  tlic  most  shining  qualities.  Ne- 
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heniiah  took  this  opportunity  to  ac(|uaint  him  with  Aiuk, 
the  calamitous  state  of  his  country  ;  owned  that  to  be  Lougim. 
tlic  subject  oi"  iii^  griof;  an-i  liuuibly  intrcateil  tiiat 
leave  misht  be  given  liim  to  to  Jerusalem,  in  or- 
der  to  rcpai.-  the  tbrtihculions  of  it.  The  kmgs  of 
Persia  liis  predecessors  had  p'jnuitred  the  Jews  to 
rebuild  the  temple,  but  not  the  wails  of  Jerusalem. 
But  Artaxerxes  immediately  caused  a  decree  to  be 
drawn  up,  that  the  walls  and  <i:cdcs  of  Jerusalem 
should  be  rebuilt ;  and  Xehemiah,  as  <2;overnor  of 
Judea,  was  appointed  to  put  this  decree  in  execution. 
The  kine,  to  do  iiim  the  gret^ter  honour,  ordered  a 
body  of  horse,  commanded  by  an  officer  of  distinction, 
to  escort  him  thither.  He  likewise  writ  to  all  the 
governors  of  the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Eu«- 
phrates,  to  give  him  all  the  assistance  possible  in 
forwarding  the  \^  ork  for  uhicii  he  was  sent,  i  his 
pious  Jew  executed  every  part  of  his  commission 
with  incredible  zeal  and  activity. 

^  It  is  from  this  decree,  enacted  by  Artaxerxes 
in  the  twentietii  year  of  his  reign,  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  date  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventy  weeks  mentioned  in  the  famous 
prophecy  gf  Daniel,  uiter  v/liich  the  Alessiah  was  to 
appear,  and  to  be  put  tu  death.  I  shall  here  insert 
the  whole  propiiccy,  but  without  giving  the  expli- 
cation of  it,  as  it  may  be  found  in  otlier  writers, 
and  is  not  a  part  of  this  history. 

^  Thou  art  greatly  beloved,  therefore  understand 

the  matter,  and  consider  the  vision.  Seventy  weeks 
"  are  determined  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy 
"  city,  to  tini^h  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end 
"  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and 

to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal 

up  the  vision  and  propiiecy,  and  to  anoint  the  Most 
"  Holy.     Know  tliercfore  and  understand,  that 

FROM  THL  GOIXG  rOUTlI  OF  THECOMM  A  XDMENT 
TO  UZSTORE  AND   TO  BUILD  JERUSALEM,  UnlC? 
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Aiia\-.    "  the  Messiah  the  Prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks, 
Irongim.      and  threescore  and  two  weeks  :  the  street  shall 
"  be  bailt  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous 

times.    And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall 

Messiah  be  cutoff,  btitnot  for  himself:  And  the 
"  people  of  the  prince  thfit  shall  come,  shall  destroy 

the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  and  the  end  thereof 
"  shall  be  with  a  flood  ;  and  unto  tlie  end  of  the 

war  desolations  are  determined.  And  he  shall 
"  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week  ; 

and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the 
*'  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the 
"  overspreading  of  abominations,  he  shall  make  it 
"  desolate,  even  until  the  consummation,  and  that 

determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate." 

"When  Ezra  was  in  power,  as  his  chief  view 
was  to  restore  religion  to  its  ancient  purity,  he  ar- 
ranged the  books  of  Scripture  in  their  proper  order, 
revised  the^m  all  very  carefully,  and  collected  the 
documents  relating  to  the  people  of  God  in  ancient 
times ;  in  order  to  compose  out  of  them  the  two 
books  of  Chronicles,  to  which  he  added  the  history 
cf  his  own  times,  which  was  finished  by  Nehemiah. 
With  their  books  ends  the  long  history  v/hich  Moses 
had  begun,  and  which  the  \vriters  who  came  after 
him  continued  in  a  regular  series,  till  the  repair- 
ing; of  Jenu=aiem,  The  rest  of  the  sacred  historv 
is  not  written  in  that  iminterrupted  order.  Whilst 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  compiling  the  latte? 
part  of  that  great  work,  Herodotus,  wtiom  profane 
authors  call  the  father  of  history,  began  to  writq. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  latest  authors  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  flonri^hed  about  the  same  time  with  the 
first  author  of  the  Grecian  history  ;  and  when  it 
began,  that  of  God's  people,  to  compute  only  from 
Abraham,  included  already  fifteen  centuries.  Hero- 
dotus made  no  mer)tion  of  the  Jews  in  his  history  ; 
for  the  Greeks  desired  to  be  informed  of  such  na- 
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<5on^  only  as  were  famous  tor  their  u'ars,  their  com-  Arfax. 
niercc  and  jjranileiir  ;  so  tliat  as  Judea  was  then  but  Luagujs 
iiistri?;ii\.j  tVom  its  ruinS;  it  did  not  excite  the  atfen- 
tion  of  tliat  people. 

StCT.  VII.  Chiirucfcr  cf  Fc rides.    The  Mc/Jioch 
emplovcdbyhim  to  gain  the  A (t<:cl ion  of  the  People. 

1  NOW  return  to  C;rc\ce.  Since  the  banishment 
oi'  Tliemistoeies,  ynd  ti.e  death  of  Ariitides,  (the  ex- 
net  time  ot  which  is  n(;t  known)  two  citizens,  Cinion 
and  IVricles,  divided  all  intliienee  and  authority  in 
Alliens.  Peiiclcs  was  much  youngev  than  Cimon, 
and  of  a  quite  ditlerent  character.  As  he  v/dl  mcd:e 
a  very  considciabie  tii^urc  in  the  following  history,  it 
is  of  importance  to  the  reader  to  kno'v  who  he  was, 
in  what  manner  lie  ha(i  been  educated,  and  his 
,seheme  and  mediod  of  government. 

"  Pericles  v\ as  descended,  by  the  niotlicrs  as  v. ell 
as  fathers  side,  from  tlie  greatest  and  most  illus- 
trious families  of  Athens.  His  father  Xanthippus, 
who  defeated  at  ]\Iycalc  the  king  of  Persia's  Heute- 
jiants,  married  Asrarista,  niece  to  ClistliL  iies,  who  ex- 
pelled the  Pi.-istratidx,  or  descendants  of  Pisistratus 
the  Tyrant,  and  established  a  popular  government 
in  Atiiens.  Pericles  had  long  prepared  himself  for 
the  design  he  had  tbrujcd  of  engaging  in  state  atiairs. 

He  was  brought  up  under  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  age,  and  particulculy  Anaxagoras  of  Clazo- 
mene,  surnamed  tlie  Intelligence,  from  his  being  ths 
first,  as  we  are  told,  who  asciibed  human  events,  as 
well  as  tiiC  formatron  and  government  of  the  uni- 
verse, not  to  chance,  a-  some  Philosophers,  nor  to 
a  fatal  necessitv.  bat  to  a  superior  inteUigenee,  who 
disposed  and  governed  all  things  with  wisdom. 
This  tenet  or  opinion  subsisted  long  before  his  time, 
but  he  perhaps  set  it  in  a  stronger  light  than  all 
others  had  done,  and  taught  it  methodically  and 
from  principles.    Anaxagoras  thoroughly  instructed 

=  Plat,  in  viU  Pcricl.  p.  153—156. 
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Ariax.  his  pupil  in  that  part  of  philosophy  which  relates  tcy 
Longiiii.  ratuiT,  and  \\liich  is  therefore  called  *  physics. 
This  study  gave  him  a  strengtli  and  greatness  of  soul 
which  raised  him  above  an  infinite  number  of  vul- 
gar prejudices,  and  vain  practices  generally  observed 
in  his  time;  which,  in  affairs  of  government  and 
military  enterprises,  often  disconcerted  the  wisest 
and  most  necessary  measures,  or  defeated  them  by 
scrupulous  delays,  authorized  and  covered  with  the 
specious  veil  of  religion.  These  were  sometimes 
dreams  or  auguries,  at  other  times  dreadful  phae- 
nomcna,  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  else 
omens  and  presages ;  not  to  mention  the  wild  chi- 
meras of  judiciary  astrology.  The  knowledge  of 
nature,  free  trom  the  groveling  and  weak  supersti- 
tion to  which  ignorance  gives  birth,  inspired  him, 
5avs  Plutarch,  witli  a  well-grounded  piety  towards 
the  gods,  attended  ^^ith  a  strength  of  mind  that  was 
imuiovable,  and  a  calm  hope  of  the  blessings  to  be 
expected  from  them.  Altliough  he  found  infinite 
charms  in  this  study,  he  did  not  however  devote 
himself  to  it  as  a  philoso})her,  but  as  a  statesman ; 
and  he  had  so  much  power  over  himself  (a  very 
difficult  thing)  as  to  prescribe  himself  limits  in  tlie 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

But  the  talent  which  he  cultivated  with  the  great- 
est care,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  ne- 
cessary instrument  of  all  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
'"ondiicting  and  governing  the  people,  was  eloquence. 
And  indeed,  those  who  possessed  this  talent,  in  a  free 
i^tatc  like  that  of  Athens,  were  sure  of  reigning  in 
the  assemblies,  engrossing  suftrages,  determining  af- 
fairs, and  exercising  a  kind  of  absolute  power  over 
tlie  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  I  Je  thereforq 
made  this  his  chief  object,  and  the  mark  to  which 
all  his  other  improvements,  as  well  as  whatsoever 

♦  Tlie  ancif-nts,  untlcr  this  n:ime,  romprcheruJcd  what  we 
rail  |)hysic.s  and  niftaphysKs ;  th;it  tlie  knowledge  of 
eointiiaf  tl»inr;5,  a»  <Sui\  and  spirits;  aud  that  pf  bodiet. 
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he  had  learnt  from  Anaxa^oras,  *  were  dircct'cd ;  Anax. 
suffusing,  tobori  „  .\  riutarch's  exni-rv ion,  o.u  il^c  Longin?. 
study  of  philosophy  the  dye  of  r:»*jtorick ;  the  moan- 
ing of  which  is,  tluit  Pericics,  to  cniiiclHsh  and  ^dom 
his  discourse,  heightened  the  siitngth  and  solidity 
of  reasoniiii:,  witii  the  eolonriiv.';  and  graces  of  elo- 
quence. 

lie  liad  no  cause  to  repent  iii^  luiving  bestowed  so 
much  time  on  this  .^tudy,  for  iiis  success  far  exceeded 
his  utmost  hopes,    t  ^^^^  poets,  his  contemporaries, 
used  to  sav,  that  his  eloquence  was  =0  po^\■erful,  that 
he  lightened,  thundered,  and  agitated  ail  Cirecce.  It 
had  tiiose  piercing  and  hvely  strokes,  that  reach  tlie 
inmost  soul;  and  his  discourse  left  always  an  irre- 
sistible incentive,  a  kind  of  spur  behind  it  in  the 
minds  of  his  auditors.    He  had  the  art  of  uniting 
beauty  with  strength ;  and  Cicero  observes,  that  at 
the  very  time  he  opposed,  with  the  greatest  tenaci- 
ousness,  the  inclinations  and  desires  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, lie  had  the  art  to  make  even  seventy  itself,  and 
the  kind  of  harshness  with  which  he  spoke  agahist  tlie 
flatterers  of  the  people,  popular.    There  was  no  re- 
sisting the  solidity  of  his  arguments,  or  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  words,  whence  it  was  said,  that  the  god- 
dess of  persuasion,  with  all  her  grace?,  resided  ou 
his  lips.    And  iniiced,  as  Thucydides§,  his  rival 
and  adversary,         one  day  asked,  whether  he  or 
Pericles  was  the  bc.-t  wrestler :    Whenever,  says  he, 
"  I  have  given  hhn  a  fall,  he  afhrms  the  contrary, 
in  such  strong  and  forcible  terms,  that  he  per- 

t  Ab  /instophanc  poctdfulguTUTe,  tenure,  permisccre  Graciam 
dictus  fst.    Cit .  in  Orat.  n.  ^9. 

X  ^uid  Pcru  /cs  ^  IJe  ciiju6  dicendi  copid  »ic  aarpimus,  ut, 
cum  cvrura  voluniatan  AiheJiiensiwi  loijuerclur  pro  yuUtc  pan  i-ce, 
seteriKs  tumen  id  ipsum,  (juod  ille  contra  populares  homines  dicC" 
ret,  populare  omnibus  J ucundam  ziderctur:  cfjn  n  laLri  i  ctc 
res  cotnici — leporem  habitdsse  dixtTunt:  tuntuiinjucn/n  (ucojuts* 
se,  ut  in  eorum  menub//s,  ijui  audisient,  quasi  aculcos  ^uo^tdam 
rclinqujeret.    Cic.  lib.  iii.  dt:  Qrat.  n.  138. 

^  Not  the  hislQri^iij. 
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Artax.  *'  strades  all  the  spectators  that  I  did  not  throxv  Iiim, 
loDgim.  "  though  they  themselves  saw  him  on  the  giound." 
Nor  ^vas  he  le^s  prudent  and  reserved  than  ^tronc!; 
and  vehement  in  his  speeches ;  and  it  is  related,  that, 
he  never  spoke  in  public,  till  after  he  had  hcsouij^ht 
the  gods  not  to  suffer  any  expression  to  drop  h'oui 
liim,  either  incongruous  to  Ins  subject,  or  oftcnsive 
to  the  people.  °  Whenever  he  was  to  ap})ear  in  the 
assembly,  before  hc/canie  out  of  his  liouse  he  used 
to  say  to  himself;  Rtmember,  Pericles,  that  thou 
art  goins!,  to  speak  to  men  horn  in  the  anns  of  liber- 
6/  s  to  Greeks,  to  Athenians. 

The  uncommon  endeavours  which  Perides,  ac- 
cording- to  historians,  used,  in  order  to  in) prove  bis 
mind  by  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  to  attain  to  a 
perfection  in  eloquence,  are  an  excellent  lesson  to 
such  persons  as  are  one  day  to  hll  the  important  offi- 
ces of  state;  and  a  just  cenriire  of those,  who,  dis- 
regarding v\  hatever  is  called  study  and  learning,  bring 
into  those  employments,  (upon  which  they  enter  with- 
out knowledge  or  experience,)  nothing  but  a  ridicu- 
lous self-sufficiency,  and  a  rash  boldness  in  deciding. 
'  Plutarch,  in  a  treatise  where  he  shews,  that  it  is 
to  statesmen  that  a  philosopher  ought  chiefly  to  at- 
tach himself,  preferably  to  any  other  class  of  men ; 
('because  in  instructing  them  he,  at  the  same  time, 
teaches  whole  cities  and  republics)  verifjes  his  asser- 
tion from  the  example  of  the  greatest  men  botli  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  who  derived  this  help  from  philo- 
so[)hy.  Pericles,  of  whom  we  now  write,  was  taught 
by  Anaxagoras;  Dion  of  Syracuse  by  Plato;  many- 
princes  of  Italy  by  Pythagoras;  Cato,  the  famous 
censor,  travelled  to  the  place  where  Athenodorus 
lived,  for  tiie  same  purpose;  and  lastly,  the  famous 
Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  always  kept  Pa- 
na^tiiis  the  philosopher  near  his  person. 

^  Plut.  in  Symp.  lib.  i.  p.  62Q.  PPIut.  p.  777. 

*  Nunc  contra  pleriquc  ad  honores  adipiscendos,  remp' 
j^ertmlum,  nudi  vtniunt  incrmcs,  nulla  cognitwne  raum,  nulliA 
tcicniid  ofiiali.    Cic.  lib.  lii.  de  Orat.  n.  136. 
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One  of  Uie  chief  ciulenN  ours  of  PerioU^s  also  \va?,  A 
ro  study  llioruiijihly  the  genius  ami  dispoi^iiion  of  the 
AtlieiiiaiL-,  that  he  might  cli>^eover  tho  secret  spriiii^s 
whicii  were  to  be  employe  J  in  order  to  set  thc.iii  in 
motion;  and  tlio  nraniicr  in  wiiich  it  was  proper  to 
act  for  acquiriiiiy  thi  ir  confuli  iK-e;  *  for  it  was  in 
that  principally  that  the  great  men  among  the  an- 
cients UM'd  to  make  their  <kill  and  politic  s  consist. 
He  found  hy  the  rclicctiojis  he  had  niadc  on  several 
transactions  of  his  time,  tliat  tlie  predominant  pas- 
sions of  llii>  i)eople  were,  a  violent  aversion  to  ty- 
ranny, and  a  strong  love  ot  lihei  ty,  whicii  inspired 
them  w  iti)  sentiments  of  fear,  jealousy,  and  suspi- 
cion, of  all  such  citizens  as  v.  ere  too  con.s})icuous  for 
their  birih,  their  personal  merit,  tlieir  ouri  credit  and 
authority,  or  tliat  of  their  friends.  He  not  only  ^\  as 
very  like  Pi^istratus,  with  regard  to  tlie  sweetness  of 
hi",  voice,  and  fluency  of  expression,  but  he  also  re- 
seiiruled  him  very  much  in  tiie  features  of  his  face, 
and  his  v.iiole  air  and  manner;  and  he  observed, 
that  tlie  oldest  of  the  Atlienians  wlio  had  seen  the 
tvrant,  were  prodigiously  struck  at  the  resemblance. 
Besides,  he  was  very  rich,  was  descetided  from  an 
illusf^^'ous  tinnily,  and  liad  very  powerful  friends. 
To  prevent  therefore  his  being  obnoxious  to  the  sus- 
picion and  jealousy  of  the  people,  he  at  first  shunned 
public  business ;  which  required  a  constant  attend- 
ance in  the  city ;  and  was  solely  intent  upon  dis- 
tinguishing himseli'  in  w  ar  and  dangers. 

But  when  he  saw  Aristides  dead,  Themistocles  ba- 
nished, and  Cimon  engaged  almost  continually  in  fo- 
reign wars,  and  absent  from  Greece;  he  began  to  ap- 
pear in  public  with  greater  confidence  than  before, 
and  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  party  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  not  out  of  inclination,  for  he  was  far  from 
affecting  popular  pow  er,  but  to  remove  all  suspicions 

*  Olim  noscenda  vulqi  natura,  Sr  qidbus  modis  tcmpcrantcr  hu' 
hcTctur:  SfTiatusque  <>■  optimutium  in-^enia  qui  maximt  perdid'CC'- 
raru,  callidi  Umporum  if  sapientei  habebaniur.  Tacit.  AiiUkl. 
lib.  ir.  cap.  33. 
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Artux.       ^'^^  aspirinfr  to  tlie  tyranny,  and  still  more,  to  raise? 
Longin).  a  stroiiii  bulwark  asrainst  the  influence  and  authority 
of  Cimon,  who  had  joined  with  the  nobles. 

At  the  same  time,  he  quite  changed  his  conduct 
and  wav  of  life ;  and  assumed,  in  all  things,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  statesman,  wholly  busied  in  affairs  of  go^ 
verument,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  ol  his 
countiy.  He  was  never  seen  in  the  street?,  except 
when  he  was  goinu;  either  to  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  the  council.  He  on  a  sudden  left  off  going 
to  banquets,  assemblies,  and  or'ier  diversions  of  that 
kind  which  he  had  used  to  frequent;  and  during  tlie 
many  years  that  he  presided  in  the  administration, 
he  w  as  never  seen  to  go  to  supper  m  ith  his  friends, 
except  once  at  the  nuptials  of  a  near  relation. 

*^  He  *  knew  that  the  people,  who  are  naturally 
fickle  and  inconstant,  commonly  disregard  those  who 
are  always  in  their  sight;  and  that  too  strong  a  de- 
sire to  please  them,  grows  at  last  tiresome  and  im- 
portunate; and  it  was  observed  that  such  a  beha- 
viour was  very  prejudicial  to  Tliemistocks.  To 
avoid  this  error,  he  used  to  go  very  rarely  to  the  as- 
semblies ;  and  never  appeared  before  the  people  but 
at  intervals,  in  order  to  make  himself  desired ;  and 
to  preserve  such  an  ascendant  over  their  minds  as 
mifrht  be  always  new,  and  not  worn  and  in  a  man- 
ner v,ithered  by  an  over-great  assiduity ;  wisely  re- 
servinii  himself  for  great  and  important  occasions. 
'  Hence  it  was  said  that  he  imitated  Jupiter,  who, 
in  the  ixovernment  of  the  world,  according  to  some 
philosophers,  busied  himself  in  great  events  alone; 
and  left  the  direction  of  those  of  less  importance  to 
subaltern  deities.  And  indeed,  Pericles  used  to 
transact  all  petty  affairs  by  his  friends,  and  by  cer- 
tain orators  tiiat  were  entirely  devoted  to  him, 
among  whom  was  Ephialtes. 

1  Piut.  de  sui  laudf^  p.  441.        '  Plut.  dc  ger.  rep.  p.  81 1. 

^  htn  n'jstru  assidnitas,  Scrvi,  ncscis  quantum  iyihrdum  affcrat 

hoiiHTiih:  s  fustidii,  qiiuntum  satutatis  IJtrique  no»tr4m  dcsidc' 

Tiummhd  ohfuisict.    Cic.  pro  Mur.  n.  21. 
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•  Pericles  employed  his  whole  industry  and  appli-  Art  ix. 
cation  to  gain  the  tavoiir  and  e.steeni  ot  the  people,  Longim; 
in  order  to  counterbalance  the  fame  and  influence  of 
Cimon.  However,  he  could  not  ecjual  the  magnifi- 
cence and  lihcralitv  of  his  rival,  whose  immense 
riches  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  such 
largesses  as  aj^pciu*  to  us  almost  incredible,  so  much 
do  they  differ  from  our  behaviour  in  that  rc?pect. 
Finding  k  impossible  for  him  to  rival  CJimon  in  this 
particular,  he  had  recourse  to  another  expedient  (in 
order  to  gain  the  love  of  the  populace)  no  less  effec- 
tual perliaps,  but  certainly  not  so  legitimate  and  ho- 
nourable, lie  was  the  first  who  caused  the  con- 
quered lands  to  be  divided  among  the  citizen'^ ;  who 
distributed  among  them  the  public  revenues  for  the 
expence  of  their  games  aiid  shows,  and  annexed  pen- 
sions to  all  public  employments ;  so  that  ceitain 
sums  were  bestowed  on  them  regularly,  as  well  to 
procure  them  a  place  at  llie  games,  as  for  tlieir  pre- 
sence in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  public  assem-  ^ 
blies.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  how  fatal  thi^  unha  ppy 
policy  was  to  the  republic,  and  how  many  evils  it 
drew  after  it.  For  these  new  regulations,  besides 
draining  the  public  treasury,  gave  the  people  a  fond- 
ness for  expence  and  a  dissolute  turn  of  mind ; 
whereas  they  before  were  sober  and  modest,  and 
contented  themselves  with  getting  a  livelihood  by 
their  s\veat  and  labour. 

By  *  such  arts  as  these  Pericles  had  gained  so  great 
an  a.^cendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  \\\:X  he 
may  be  said  to  have  attained  a  monarchical  power 
under  a  republican  form  of  government;  moulding 
the  citizens  into  what  shape  he  pleased,  and  presid- 
ing with  unlimited  authority  in  all  their  assemblies. 

»  Pint,  in  Pericl.  p.  156. 
*  Teridci  fdicisaiinis  natures  incremerdis,  sub  Anaxngord 
praceptort  summo  studio  pcrpolitus  b;  instructva,  liber  is  A'henarum 
cervieibusjuifuin  servitutis  impo&uit  :  egit  enim  ille  urhcm  «Sf  ver- 
savit  firbitrio  suO'-'^Sluid  inter  Pisistratiim  6^  Per  idem  inierfuit, 
%usi  quod  ille  unnatus,  hie  sinearmis  tyrunnidem  exercuii  f  Val. 
Max.  I.  viii.  c.  9. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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Artax.  And  indeed,  Valerius  Maximus  makes  scarce  any 
LoMgim.  other  difference  between  Pisistratus  and  Pericles, 
than  that  the  one  exercised  a  tyrannical  power  bj 
force  of  arms,  and  the  other  by  the  strength  of  his 
eloquence,  in  which  he  had  made  a  very  great  pro- 
giess  under  Anaxagoras. 

This  credit  and  authority,  however  enormous,  could 
not  yet  restrain  the  comic  writers  from  throwing  out 
against  him  many  very  severe  strokes  of  satire  in  the 
theatres  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
poets  w  lio  censured  Pericles  w  ith  so  much  boldness, 
w  ere  ever  punished,  or  even  called  to  account  for  it 
l)y  tlie  people.  Perhaps  it  vras  through  prudence, 
and  policy  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  curb  this  licen- 
tiousness of  the  st\ge  ;  nor  to  silence  the  poets,  that 
h6  might  amuse  and  content  rlie  people  by  this  vair\ 
shadow  of  liberty,  and  prevent  their  discovering  that 
tliey  really  were  enslaved. 

*  But  Pericles  did  not  stop  here.  He  boldly  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  w^eaken  the  authority  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  Areopagus,  of  which  he  w^as  not  U 
member,  because  he  had  never  been  elected  either 
*  Archon,  Thcsmotheta,  king  of  the  sacrifices,  noi" 
Polemarch.  These  were  diiferent  employments  in 
tlie  republic,  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
])een  given  by  lot ;  and  none  but  those  who  had  be- 
have'! uprightly  in  them,  were  allowed  a  seat  in  the 
Arco[)agus.  Pericles,  taking  advantage  of  Cimon's 
absence,  set  Ephialtes,  who  was  his  creature,  at  work 
clandestinely  ;  and  at  last  lessened  the  power  of  that 
ilhisti'ious  body,  in  which  the  chief  strength  of  the 
nobility  consisted.     The  people,  emboldened  and 

*  Plut.  in  Ptricl.  p.  157.  la  Cim.  p.  488. 
*  After  some  changes  had  bvm  made  in  the  form  of  the 
Athenian  governinent,  the  supreme  aiUhority  was  at  hist  in- 
vested in  nine  mai^istrates,  called  Archons,  and  lasted  but  one 
year.  0^o  was  called  Vvex,  anotljcr  Polemarchus.,  a  third 
Archon^  and  this  magistrate  was  properly  at  the  liead  of  th» 
rest^  and  ^'d\r.  hU  unme  to  the  3  ear  ;  and  six  Thesmothetae, 
T  '  r  ;  -cAifled  immediately  over  tise  law:^  aod  decrees. 
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Supported  by  so  powerful  a  taction,  subverted  all  the  Artax. 
fundamental  laws  and  ancient  customs  ;  took  Trom  L<^"ii>i«\ 
tiie  senate  of  the  Areopagus  the  cognizance  uf  the 
fi:reater  part  of  the  causes  that  used  to  be  brought 
before  it,  leaving  it  very  lew,  and  sucii  only  as  were 
of  little  consequence,  and  made  themselves  al^solute 
masters  of  all  the  tribunals. 

Cimon  on  his  return  to  iVthens,  was  aiflicted  to 
see  the  dignity  of  the  senate  trampled  under  foot, 
and  therefore  set  every  engine  at  work  to  restore  it 
to  its  pristine  authority,  and  to  revive  the  aristocracy^ 
in  the  same  form  as  it  had  been  established  under 
Clisthenes.  But  now  his  enemies  be2:an  to  exclaiiu 
and  excite  tlie  people  ag.-imst  him ;  reproaciiiag 
him,  among  many  other  things,  for  his  strong  at- 
tjchment  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Cimon  had  Fiim* 
self  given  some  room  for  thif5  reproacli,  by  his  not 
payin'T  sutticient  regard  to  the  Athenian  delicacy: 
For,  in  speaking  to  them,  he  would  for  ever  extol 
L  icedaemonia ;  and  whenever  he  censured  their  con- 
duct on  any  occasion,  he  used  to  cry,  The  Sparta?is 
do  not  act  in  tins  mariner.  Such  expressions  as 
these  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  hatred  of  liis  fel- 
low citizens  ^-  but  an  event,  in  wiiich  he  nevertheless 
had  no  share,  made  him  the  object  of  their  utmost 
detestation. 

Sect.  VIII.  An  Earthquake  in  Sparta.  Lnsnr* 
Yection  of  the  Helots.  Seids  of  Dhlsion  between 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans.  Cimon  is  sent  into 
Banishment. 

the  fouith  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamus,    ^  jyj 
there  happened  the  most  dreadful  earlhrjuake  in  3^-^.' 
Sparta  that  had  ever  been  known.    In  several  places  Ant.  J.  C. 
the  country  ^^as  entirely  swallowed  up  ;  1  aygetus  ^"^^^ 
and  other  mountains  were  shaken  to  their  founda- 
tions ;  many  of  tiidr  sumiKits  being  torn  away, 


/ 


»  Flut-  in  Cim.  p.  ^8,  489. 
t  2 
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fame  tunibling  down  ;  and  the  whole  city  was  laid 
in  ruins,  five  houses  only  excepted.  To  heighten  ' 
the  calamity,  tlie  Helots,  who  were  slaves  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians, looking  upon  this  as  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  recover  their  liberty,  flew  up  and  down 
every  part  of  the  city,  to  nnurder  such  as  tiad  escaped 
the  earthquake :  Dut  fuidincy  them  under  arms,  and 
drawn  up  in  order  of  batde,  by  the  prudent  fore- 
siorht  of  Archidamus,  who  had  assembled  then)  round 
him,  they  retired  into  the  neighbouring  cities,  and 
conunenced  that  very  day  open  war,  having  entered 
into  alliance  with  several  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, and  being  strengthened  by  the  Messenians, 
^vho  at  that  time  were  engaged  in  a  w  ar  with  the 
Spartans. 

The  I^cednpmonians  in  this  extremity  sent  to 
Atljens  to  implore  succours  ;  but  this  was  opposed 
by  Ephialtes,  who  declared  tl)at  it  would  be  no  w  ay 
advisable  to  assist  them,  nor  to  rebuild  a  city  that 
was  the  rival  of  Athens,  which,  he  said,  ought  to  be 
left  in  its  ruins,  and  the  pride  of  Sparta  thereby 
humbled  for  ever.  But,  Cimon  being  struck  with 
horror  at  these  politics,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  prefer  the  welfare  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the 
aggrandizing  of  his  country  ;  declaring,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  it  was  absolutely  improper  to 
leave  Greece  lame  of  one  of  its  le^s,  and  Athens 
ivifhout  a  conntcj'poise ;  the  people  came  into  his 
opinion,  and  accordingly  a  succour  was  voted. 
Sparta  and  Athens  might  indeed  be  considered  as 
the  two  limbs  on  w  liich  Crreece  stood  ;  so  that  if  one 
of  them  was  destroyed,  Greece  would  be  inevitably 
crippled.  It  is  also  certain,  tliat  the  Athenians  w  ere 
so  elate  with  their  grandeur,  and  were  become  so 
])roud  and  enterprising,  that  they  wanted  a  curb  j 
for  which  none  was  so  proper  as  Sparta,  that  state 
being  die  only  one  that  was  capable  of  being  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  headstrong  disposition  of  the  Athe- 
niai:«?.  Cimon  therefore  marched  to  the  aid  of  th« 
Lacedaemonians  w  ith  four  thousand  men, 
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We  have  here  an  example  ot  tiie  prodi'^ious  in-  Artax. 
fliience  whicli  a  man  of  fi'ie  tajcnts  imA  ahiiitii  s  has  Lonjim. 
in  ci  state,  when  a  great  fund  of  merit  is  united  in  his 
person  with  a  well-estabhshed  reputation  for  pro- 
bitv,  disinterestedness,  and  zeal  foi"  ihe  good  of  Im 
country.  Cimon,  with  very  httle  ditiiculty,  suceeeds 
in  inspirinjT  the  Athenians  with  noble  and  magna- 
nimous sentiments,  which  in  outward  appearance 
inteifered  with  their  interest ;  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  sugiTestions  of  a  secret  jealousy,  which  never 
fails  to  show  itself  in  the  most  sensible  manner  oa 
the=^e  occasions.  By  the  ascendant  and  authority 
whicfi  his  virtue  gives  him,  he  raises  them  aljove  the 
groveling  and  unjust  (thouiih  too  common)  political 
views,  that  prom|)t  a  people  to  consider  the  cala- 
mities of  their  neighbours  as  an  advantage,  v.hich 
the  interest  of  their  own  country  perirxits,  and  even 
enjoins  them  to  lay  hold  of.  The  counsels  of  CimoH 
were  perfecdy  wise  and  equitable;  but  it  is  sur- 
prising, how  he  could  prevail  so  far  as  to  make  a 
whole  people  aporove  tliem,  since  this  is  all  tiiat 
could  be  expected  from  an  assembly  of  the  wisest 
and  gravest  senators. 

*  Some  time  after,  the  Lacedjemonians  again  im- 
plored the  aid  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Messe- 
oians  and  Helots,  wlio  had  seized  upon  Ithoma. 
But  these  forces  being  arrived  under  the  command  of 
Ciinon,  the  Spartans  began  to  dread  their  intrepidity, 
their  power,  and  great  fame;  and  affronted  them 
so  far,  as  to  send  them  back,  upon  the  suspicion  of 
their  harbourina  ill  desit^ns,  and  of  intending  to  turn 
their  arms  ngainst  them. 

The  Athenians  being  returned  full  of  anger  and 
resentment,  they  declared  themselves,  from  that 
very  day,  enemies  to  all  who  should  favour  the  La- 
cedaemonian interest  ;  for  which  reason  tliey  ba- 
nished Cimon  hv  the  o-tracism,  on  the  tirst  opportu- 
l»ty  that  presented  itself  for  that  purpose.    Tiiis  is 

^  Plut.  in  Cim.    Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  67,  63, 
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Artax.  the  first  time  that  the  misunderstanding  between 
Longiin.  these  two  nations,  wiiich  afterwards  augmented 
tlirough  mutual  discontent,  displayed  itself  in  so 
strong  a  manner.  It  was  nevertheless  suspended 
for  some  yeai's,  by  truces  and  treaties,  w^hich  pre- 
venred  its  consequences  ;  but  it  at  last  broke  out  i^ 
the  most  violent  manner  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Those  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  Ithoma, 
sfter  making  a  ten  years'  defence  in  it,  surrendere4 
at  last  to  die  Lacedaemonians,  who  gave  them  their 
lives  u[)on  condition  that  they  should  never  return 
to  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians,  to^exas^perate  the 
Lacedaemonians,  received  them  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  settled  them  in  Naupactus,  of  which 
they  had  just  before  possessed  themselves.  ^  The 
inhabitants  of  Megai  a  at  the  same  time  went  over 
from  the  Spartans  to  the  Athenians,  In  this  man-v 
ner  several  leagues  w  ere  concluded  on  both  sides,  and 
many  battles  were  fought,  the  most  famous  of  which 
was  that  of  Tanagra  in  Breotia,  Avliich  Diodorus 
equals  with  those  of  Marathon  and  Plata^a,  and  in 
which  Myi  onides  the  Athenian  general  defeated  the 
Spartans,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans. 
A.  ^T.  ^  It  Mas  on  this  occasion  that  Cimon,  thinking 
himself  dispensed  from  his  proscription,  repaired  in 
Ant.J.C,  jjjTyjc,  ^vith  some  soldiers  to  his  tribe  to  serve  his  coun^^ 
try,  and  to  fight  in  tlie  Athenian  army  against  the  La- 
cedaemonians :  lint  iiifi  enemies  caused  him  to  be  or- 
dered to  retire.  However,  before  he  went  away,  he 
f^'xhorted  his  comp-rmions,  who  were  to  less  suspected 
than  himself  of  favouring  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  fight  with  the 
greatest  courage,  to  prove  their  innocence ;  and  if 
possif)lc,  to  eiiaco  from  the  minds  of  the  citizens  a 
suspicion  so  injririous  to  ihem  nW.  Accordingly  those, 
brave  soldiers,  who  were  an  hundred  in  number-, 
fired  bv  his  v/ords,  demanded  liis  whole  armour  of 
hiiri,  wliicii  they  placed  in  tiio  centre  of  thciv  little, 

f  ThuryfJ,  1.  1.  p.  69,  71.    Diod.  J.  xi.  p.  5g-^^j5« 
''-t'lux.  in  Cim.  p.  489.  ■  \    '  ' 
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battalion,  in  order  to  have  him  in  a  manner  present  Anax. 
and  before  their  eyes.    They  ibu.^.ht  uith  so  much  Lgugico 
valour  and  fury,  that  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  to 
the  great  row;ret  of  the  Atiienians,  wlio  deeply  re- 
pented theij' haviniT  iibccused  them  so  unjustly. 
I  onjit  several  events  of  little  importance. 

SjtCT.  IX.  Cimon  is  rccaiUd,  He  Cotablisfu'S 
Peact  between  U.e  /wo  Cities.  He  gaim  several 
Victories,  which  reduce  Artaxer.ies  to  (he  iieces- 
sit}J  <lf  concluding  a  Treaty  highljj  honourable  to 
the  Greeks.    Cinwns  Deaths 


The  Atheniaiis,  perceiving  the  gi^eat  occasion 
they  liad  for  Cimon,  recalled  him  from  banishment^ 
in  which  he  had  spent  five  years.  It  was  Pericles 
himself  who  proposed  and  drew  up  that  decree ;  so 
moderate  in  those  times,  says  Plutarch,  were  feuds 
and  animosities,  and  so  easy  to  be  appeased,  when 
the  welfare  of  their  country  required  it ;  and  so 
happily  did  ambition,  w  bich  is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  lively  passions,  yield  to  the  necessity  of 
the  times,  and  comply  with  the  occasions  of  the 
public. 

^  The  instant  Cimon  returned,  he  stifled  the  sparks   A.  M. 
of  M-a'r  which  were  g-oing;  to  break  out  amoncr  the  3554- 
Greeks,  reconciled  the  two  cities,  and  prevailed  with  ^^'"-^-^ 
them  to  conclude  a  truce  for  live  years.  And  to  pre- 
vent  the  Athenians,  who  w^ere  grown  haughty  in  con- 
sequence of  the  many  victories  they  had  gained,  from 
having  an  opportunity^  or  liarbouring  a  design  to 
attack  their  neighbours  and  allies,  he  thought  it.ad- 
visable  to  lead  them  at  a  great  distance  from  home 
against  the  common  enemy ;  thus  endeavouring,  in 
an  honourable  w  ay,  to  iniire  the  citizens  to  \^  ar,  and 
enrich  them  at  the  ^me  time.    Accordingly  he  put 
to  sea  w  ith  a  fleet  01  two  hundred  sail.  He  sent  sixty 
of  these  into  Egypt  to  the  aid  of  Amyrteus,  and 


»  PIuL  inCim.  p.490.       ^Plut.ibi'l,  Died.  i.  Aii.  p.  73,  7^ 
h  4 
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Anav-.  himself  sailed  with  tlie  rest  against  the  island  of  Cy- 
Longifn.  pros.  ArtabazLis  was  at  that  time  in  those  seas  with 
a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail ;  and  Megabysiis,  the 
otlier  general  of  Artaxerxes,  with  an  army  of  three 
hundred  Itiousand  men,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  As 
soon  as  tiie  squadron  which  ('inion  had  sent  into 
Egypt  had  joined  his  fleet,  he  sailed  and  attacked  Ar- 
tabazus,  and  tock  an  hundred  of  his  ships.  He  sunk 
many  of  them,  and  chased  the  rest  as  far  as  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia.  And  as  if  this  victory  had  been  only  a 
prelude  to  a  second,  he  made  a  descent  on  CiUcia  in 
his  return,  attacked  ^Jegahysus,  defeated  him,  and 
cut  to  pieces  a  prodigious  number  of  his  troops.  He 
after\vards  returned  to  Cyprus  with  this  double  tri- 
umph, and  laid  siege  to  Cidum,  a  strong  city  of  very 
great  importance.  His  design,  after  he  had  completed 
the  conquest  of  that  island,  w  as  to  sail  for  Egypt,  and 
again  ein broil  the  affairs  of  the  Barbarians ;  for  he  had 
very  extensive  views,  and  meditated  no  less  a  pro- 
ject than  that  of  entirely  subverting  the  mighty  em- 
pire of  Persia.  The  rumours  which  prevailed,  that 
Themistocles  was  to  command  against  him,  added 
fresh  fjre  to  his  courage;  and,  almost  assured  of 
success,  he  was  infinitely  pleased  with  the  occasion 
of  tr\ing  his  abilities  with  those  of  that  general. 
But  we  "have  already  seen  that  Thcniistocles  laid 
violent  hands  on  himself  about  this  time. 

Artaxei  xes,  tired  with  a  war  in  \^  hich  he  had 
sustained  spch  great  losses,  resolved,  w  ith  the  advice 
of  liis  council,  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Accordingly,  he 
/  sent  orders  to  his  generals  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Athenians,  upon  the  most  advantageous  con- 
ditions they  could.  Mcgabysus  and  Artabazus  sent 
ambassackns  to  Athens  to  propose  a4i  accommoda- 
tion. PlenipoU.'iitiaries  were  chosen  on  both  sides, 
and  Calliah  ^^  as  at  die  head  of  those  of  Athens.  The 
conditions  of  the  treaty  were  as  follow :  i.  That  all 
the  Greciaa  cities  of  Asia  shoul-d  enjoy  their  liberty. 


Diod.  p.  74,  75. 
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ivnth  such  laws  aiui  tonus  of  sjovernment  as  they  Arfax. 
should  think  tit  to  chuse.    2.  'I'hu-  no  Persian  sliip  Lougim. 
ot  war  should  be  allowed  to  enter  tiie  seas  hotwet^n 
the  Cyanean  and  Chelidonum  i^iands,  that  is,  troni 
the  Eiixine  sea  to  the  coasts  (;t  Pamphylia.  3.  'I'liat 
no  Persian  ireneral  should  jkin  ancc  any  troops  \^  itliiii 
three  davs'  inarch  ot  those  seas.    4.  Tjiat  the  Athe- 
nians shoald  not  invade  any  part  of  tiie  dominions 
of  the  king  of  Pei  sia.    These  ai  ticles  l)eing  ralitied 
bv  both  parties,  peace  ^^•as  prociaitned. 
*  Tlius  ended  this  war,  ^^  hi^.•h.  iroin  the  burning  of   A.  M. 
Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  had  lasted  tiity-one  years 
complete^  and  in  wlncli  infinite  numbers  of  Persians     ^]^\  " 
as  well  as  (i  reeks  ha  J  ])erislicd. 

^  Whilst  this  treaty  was  ne,o;otiating,  Cimon  died, 
either  of  sicknt^ss,  or  of  a  wound  he  had  received  at 
the  sietre  of  (.'itliim.  "When  he  was  near  his  end,  he 
commanded  his  ofticcrs  to  sail  with  the  fiect  inune- 
diately  for  Athens,  and  to  conceal  liis  death  w  ith  the 
utmost  care.  Accordindy  this  was  executed  with 
so  much  secrecy,  that  neither  the  enemy  nor  the 
allies  once  suspected  it ;  and  they  returned  safe  to 
Athens,  still  under  the  conduct  and  auspices  of  Ci* 
mon,  though  lie  hiid  been  dead  above  thirty  days. 

Cimon  was  universally  regretted  *,  w  hich  is  no 
wonder,  since  he  was  possessed  of  all  those  qualities 
that  dignify  the  soul  ;  a  most  tender  son,  a  faithftd 
friend;  a  citizen  zealoug  for  the  good  of  his  country ; 
a  great  politician,  an  accomplished  general ;  modest 
when  raised  to  the  highest  employments  und  most 
distingui5hed  honours  ;  liberal  and  benelicent  almost 
to  profusion ;  simple  and  averse  to  ostentaUon  of 
every  kind,  even  in  the  mid-t  of  riches  and  abun- 
dance ;  in  fine,  so  great  a  lover  of  the  poor  citizens, 
as  to  share  his  whole  estate  with  them,  without 
being  ashamed  of  such  c(»mpanion5  of  iiis  fortune. 
History  mentions  no  statues  or  mouununts, erected 

^  Pint,  ill  Cim.  p.  491. 
*  Sic  se  f^rrcndo,  iniuime.  est  niirayuluni,  si      vila  ejus  fuit 
HCura,  3p  mors  acerba.    Cor.  Js'ep.  in  Cim.  c.  iy. 
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Artax.  to  his  memory,  nor  any  magnificent  obsequies  ceie" 
Lon^iin.  brated  after  his  death ;  but  the  greatest  honour  that; 
could  bs  paid  hun,  was  the  sighs  and  tears  of  the 
people ;  *  these  were  permanent  and  lasting  statues, 
uhich  are  not  obnoxious  to  tiie  inclemencies  of 
weather,  or  the  injurits  of  time,  and  endear  the  me- 
mory of  ViiC  good  and  virtuous  to  the  remotest  ages. 
For  the  most  splendid  mausola^ums,  the  works  of 
brass  and  marble,  that  are  raised  in  honour  of  wicke4 
great  men,  are  despised  by  posterity,  as  sepulchres 
which  inclose  nothing  but  vile  du&t  and  putrefaction. 

What  followed  proved  more  strongly  the  los$ 
which  Greece  had  sustained  by  his  death ;  for  Cimon 
was  the  last  of  all  the  Grecian  generals  who  did  any 
thin^  considerable  or  dorious  against  the  Barbarians. 
Excited  by  the  orators,  who  gained  th^  strongest 
ascendant  over  tiie  minds  of  the  people,  and  som  ed 
the  seeds  of  division  in  their  public  assemblies,  they 
turned  their  animosity  against  each  other,  and  at 
last  proceeded  to  open  M  ar,  the  fatal  consequences 
of  M  hieh  no  one  endeavoured  to  prevent ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  of  the  utmost  prejudice  to  the  afi 
fairs  of  Greece. 

Sect.  X.  Thucvdicles  is  opposed  fo  Panicles.  The 
Envy  raised  attains t  the  latter.  He  clears  himself ^ 
and.  succeeds  in  procuring  tlw  Banishment  of 
Thuci/dides. 

•  The  nobles  of  Athens  seeing  Pericles  raised  to 
the  highest  degree  of  power,  and  far  above  all  the 
rest  of  the  citizens,  resolved  to  oppose  to  him  a  man, 
V  ho,  in  some  n.ieasure,  nright  make  head  against 
.him,  and  prevent  liis  authority  from  growing  up 
to  monarch.y.    Accordingly  they  opposed  to  hini 

«  Plut.  in  Pciic.  p.  2  5«— .161. 
■"^  IIi£  pnkhcrr  'nniV  ejjii^ies       miuisurce.     Nam,  quce  .sa.w, 
struvntur,  si  judicium  ])()'itcrorhvi.  in  odium  vcrtit,pro  scpidthri^ 
rpernuniur.    Tacit.  Amial.  lib.  iv.  c.  38. 
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Thucydides,  Cimon's  brother-in-law,  a  man  who  Ai-taxp 
had  displayed  his  wisdom  on  numberless  Occasions. 
He  did  not  indeed  posseis  the  military  talents  of 
Pericles ;  but  then  he  had  as  ereat  an  influence  over 
the  people ;  b^haping  their  opinions,  and  directing 
tlieir  assemblies  as  he  pleased :  And  as  he  never 
stirred  out  of  the  city,  but  continually  combated 
Pericles  in  all  his  designs,  he  soon  restored  thin<];s  to 
an  equiUbri'.un.  On  the  other  side,  "Pericles  was. 
solicitous  of  pleasing  the  people  on  all  occasions,  and 
slaci<ened  the  rein  more  than  ever;  entertaining 
them  as  otten  as  possible  with  shows,  lestivals, 
games,  and  other  diversions. 

He  found  means  to  maintain,  during  eight  months 
in  the  year,  a  great  number  of  poor  citizens,  by 
putting  them  on  board  a  fleet  consistmg  of  three- 
score ships,  which  he  fitted  out  every  year;  and 
thereby  did  his  country  an  important  service,  by 
ti'aining  up  a  great  number  of  seamen  for  its  defence. 
He  edso  planted  several  colonies  in  Chersonesus,  in 
Naxos,  in  Andros,  and  among  the  Bisaltae  in  Thrace, 
He  sent  a  very  numerous  one  to  Italy,  of  w  hich  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  and  which  built 
Thurium.  Pericles  had  various  views  in  settling 
tliose  colonies,  besides  the  particular  design  he  might 
have  of  gaining  the  affections  of  the  people  by  that 
means.  His  chief  motives  were  to  clear  the  city  of 
a  gi  cat  number  of  idle  persons  who  were  ever  ready 
to  disturb  the  government ;  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  iowest  class  of  people,  w  ho  before  were  unable  to 
maintt;in  themselves  ;  in  fine,  to  awe  the  allies,  by 
settling  native  Athenians  among  them,  as  so  many 
garrisons,  ^vhich  might  prevent  their  engaging 
in  any  measures  contrary  to  the  interest  of  that 
people.  The  Romans  acted  in  the  same  manner; 
and  ic  may  be  said,  that  so  vvise  a  policy  was  one  of 
the  most  tjf/eCLual  methods  used  by  them  to  secure 
the  tranquiility  of  the  state. 

But  the  circumstance  w  hich  did  Pericles  the  great- 
est honour  in  tliQ  opiniqn  of  th^ people,  v/as  his  adoru- 
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Artnx.  ing  the  city  ^viih  naagnif.cent  edifices  and  otlier 
Lon- im.  works,  ^\'h\ch  raised  the  adininition  and  astonish- 
ment of  all  ioreiam  rs,  and  gave  them  a  grand  idea 
of  the  power  of  the  Athenians.  It  is  surprising  tliat, 
in  so  short  space,  so  many  orks  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  engruving,  and  painting,  should  be  per- 
formed, ^nd  at  the  same  time  be  cai'ried  to  .  the 
highest  perfection:  For  it  is  gcnerahy  found,  tet 
editjcos,  raised  in  haste,  boast  neither  a  sohd  and 
durable  grace,  nor  the  regular  accuracy  of  perfect 
beauty.  Commonly,  nothing  but  length  of  time, 
joined  to  assiduous  labour,  can  give  them  such  a 
strength  as  may  preserve,  and  make  them  triumph 
over  -ages;  and  tliis  raises  our  \vonder  still  more  in 
regard  to  the  works  of  Peiicles,  wliich  M  ere  tinished 
with  so  much  rapidity,  and  have  nevertheless  sub*, 
sisted  throupji  so  great  a  length  oi  time.  For  each 
of  those  works,  the  very  instant  it  was  finished,  had 
the  beauty  of  an  antique ;  and  at  tlris  very  day,  says 
Plutarch,  /.  e.  above  live  liundred  years  alter,  they 
rtt  iin  a  fresiiness  and  youth  as  if  just  come  out  of 
the  artists  hands;  so  happily  do  they  preserve  tho 
graces  and  charms  of  novelty,  which  will  not  suffer 
time  to  diminish  their  lustre;  as  if  an  ever-blooming 
spirit,  and  a  soul  exempt  from  age,  were  diffused  in- 
to every  part  of  those  w  orks. 

Put  that  ciiTinnstance  \\hich  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  uhole  world,  raised  the  jealousy  of  the 
people  against  Pericles.  His  enem.ies  were  for  ever 
crying  aloud  in  the  assemblies,  that  it  was  disho-- 
nourable  to  the  Athenians,  to  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  bank  of  all  Greece,  which  he  had  sent  for 
from  Delos,  whvve  it  had  been  deposited;  that  tlie 
allies  must  necessarily  consider  siich  an  attempt  as  a 
manliest  tyranny,  when  they  found  that  the  sums 
vhich  had  been  extorted  li  orn  them,  u|)on  pretence 
of  their  bcii:;g  employed  in  the  war,  were  laid  out 
by  the  Atlienians  in  gilding  and  embellishing  their 
city,  in  making  magnificent  statues,  and  raising 
{tn.plcs  that  cost  miiiioris.   1  hey  did  not  exaggerate 
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on  these  occasions;  for  the  temple  of  iMinefva,  A 
called  the  Panlieiwn,  had  alone  cost  three  millions  J^^i 
of  iivres.  * 

Pericles,  on  the  contrary,  remonstrated  to  the  Athe- 
nians, that  they  were  not  oUli;^ed  to  pve  ilic  allies 
an  account  of  the  monie-s  they  had  received  from 
tliem;  tliat  it  was  enough  they  defended  them  from, 
an4  repulsed,  the  Barharians,  ^\hilHt  tiie  allies  fur- 
ni:ilied  neitiier  soKliers,  horses,  nor  shi[)s;  and  were 
excused  for  some  suins  of  money,  which,  from  the 
instant  they  wci'e  paid  in,  were  no  loni^rT  tlic  pro-, 
perty  of  the  donors,  but  of  those  who  received 
theiti;  provided  they  performed  the  conditions 
agreed  upon,  and  in  consideration  of  which  they 
were  received.  He  added,  that  as  the  Athenians 
were  sufficiently  provided  ^^ith  all  things  necessary 
for  war,  it  was  hut  just,  that  they  should  employ 
the  rest  of  their  riches  in  ed "rices  and  other  works, 
which,  wiien  finished,  would  i^ive  immortal  iilory  to 
the  city;  and  the  uhole  time  they  were  carrying; 
on,  diffused  a  creneral  plenty,  and  ijave  breail  to  an 
infinite  number  of  citizens:  That  they  themselves 
had  all  kinds  of  materials,  as  timber,  stone,  brass, 
ivorv,  sold,  ebony,  and  Cyprus  wood;  and  all  sorts 
of  artificers  caj)able  of  working  them,  as  carjientcrs, 
masons,  smiths,  stonecutters,  dyers,  goldsnatlis ; 
artificers  in  ebony,  paintei  s,  eml))oiderers,  and  tur- 
ners; n.en  fit  to  convey  these  materials  by  sea,  as 
merchants,  sailors,  and  experienced  pilots ;  others 
for  land  carnage,  as  cartwrights,  waggoners,  oirters, 
rope -makers,  stonecutters,  paviors,  and  miners. 
That  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  tiie  state  to  employ 
these  ditfercnt  artificers  and  workinen,  who,  as  so 
many  separate  bodies,  formed,  wiien  united,- a  kind 
of  peaceable  and  domestic  army,  whose  different 
functi'/us  and  employments  diffused  gain  and  in- 
crease t:i:'')uihout  all  sexes  and  ages;  Lastly,  that 
whilst  men  of  robust  bodies,  and  of  an  age  fit  to  bear 

*  About  ^.  i45;OOo  sterling. 
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Artax.  arms,  whether  soldiers  or  mariners,  and  those  whta 
Loflkiim.  -vvcre  in  the  different  garrisons,  were  supported  with 
the  public  monies;  it  was  but  just,  that  the  rest  of 
the  people  who  lived  in  the  city  should  also  be 
maintained  in  their  way ;  and  that,  as  all  were  mem- 
bers ot  the  same  republic,  they  all  ought  to  reap 
the  same  advantacres,  by  doing  it  services,  which, 
thougli  ofadilTerent  kind,  did  however  all  contribute 
to  its  security  or  cn-naiuent. 

One  day,  as  the  debates  were  growing  warm,  Peri- 
cles offered  to  defray  all  the  ex  ponce  of  these  buildings, 
provided  it  should  be  declared  in  the  public  inscrip^ 
tions,  that  he  alone  had  been  at  the  charge  of  them. 
At  these  words  the  people,  either  admiring  his  mag- 
'  nanimity,  or  fired  with  emulation,  and  determined 
not  to  let  him  engross  that  glory,  cried  v^ith  one 
voice,  that  he  might  take  out  of  the  public  treasury 
all  the  sums  necessary  for  his  piu'pose. 

Phidias  the  celebrated  sculptor  presided  over  all 
these  works,  as  director  general.  It  was  he  in  par- 
ticular w^ho  formed  the  gold  *  and  ivory  statue  re- 
presenting Pallas,  whicii  was  so  highly  valued  by  all 
the  judges  of  antiquity.  There  arose  an  incredible 
ardour  and  emulation  among  the  several  artificers, 
who  all  strove  to  excel  each  other,  and  immortalize 
their  names  by  master-pieces  of  art. 

'J'he  Odeon,  or  music-theatre,  which  had  a  great 
number  of  row  s  of  seats  and  colunnis  within  it,  and 
whose  roof  grew  narrower  by  degrees,  and  terminat- 
ed in  a  point,  was  built,  as  history  informs  us,  after 
the  model  of  king  Xcrxes's  tent,  according  to  the  di-^ 
rection  of  Pericles.  It  was  at  that  time  he  proposed, 
with  great  warmth,  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordain- 
ed, that  musical  games  should  be  celebrated  on  the 
festival  called  Panathena^a;  and  having  been  chosen 
the  judge  and  distributor  of  the  prizes,  he  regulated 


*  Non  Mimrvie  Aihenis  fades  ampliiudme  utemur,  cum  ea  sii 
eiihiiorvm  xxvi.  Eborc  hac  ^  nuro  constat.  Plin.  J.  xxxvi-r 
c  r.    Thtj  il'jtiMj  V. u*  tweoty-s^x  cubit*  lu  hci^ljfc. 
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the  ixianner  in  which  musicians  should  play  cn  the  ArtaT. 
flute  and  the  lyi^,  its  -well  as  sing.    From  iliat  time,  LoDgiuv. 
the  musical  p;ani:es  were  ^Ivvavs  exhibited  in  this 
tlieatre. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  more  the 
beauty  and  splendor  o(  these  works  were  admired, 
the  2rei\tcr  envy  and  clamour  "'^ere  raised  against 
Pericles.  The  orators  of  the  opposite  faction  were 
eternally  excUrimins;  au;ainst  him ;  accu^inii  him  of 
•quanderincr  the  public  monies,  and  laying  out  very 
unseasonably  the  revenues  ot  the  state  in  edifices, 
whose  maiijnificence  v/as  of  no  use.  At  last,  the 
rupture  between  iiim  and  Thucydides  rose  to  such  ^ 
a  height,  that  one  or  other  of  them  mast  necessarily 
be  banished  by  the  ostracism.  He  got  the  better  of 
Thucydides;  prevailed  to  have  him  banished ;  cmsh- 
cd  by  that  means  the  facti6^i  which  opposed  him, 
and  obtained  a  despotic  aiitliority  over  the  city  and 
government  of  Athens.  He  now  di.-^posed  at  plea- 
sure of  the  public  mqnies,  troops,  and  ships.  The 
islands  and  sea  were  subject  to  hiiri ;  and  he  reigned 
fingly  and  alone  in  that  wide  domain,  which  extend- 
ed, not  only  over  the  Greeks,  but  the  Barbarians 
also,  and  which  was  cemented  and  strengthened  by 
the  obedience  and  Fidelity  of  the  conqnered  nations, 
by  the  fiiendship  of  Kings,  and  treaties  concluded 
with  various  prince^. 

Historians  expatiate  greatly  on  llie  magnificent 
edifices  and  other  work^ with  v.  hich  Pericles  adorned 
Athene,  and  I  have  related  faidjfully  their  testimony ; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  tiie  complaints  and  mur- 
murs raised  against  him  were  so  very  ill  grounded. 
Was  it,  indeed,  just  in  him  to  expend  in  superfiuou5 
buildings,  and  vain  decorauons,  the  immense  *  sum-j 
intended  as  a  fund  for  carrying  on  the  \t  ar ;  and 
would  it  not  have  been  bstter  to  have  eased  the  al- 
lies of  part  of  the  contributions,  which,  in  Periclcs'a 


They  amounted  to  upwards  of  twn  milUoiM  French  mcnr7. 
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Arfax'.  administration,  were  raised  to  a  tliird  part  more  than 
Lougiiii.  before?  According  to  Cicero,  only  snch  edifices 
and  other  works  are  m  orthy  oi  admiration,  as  are  of 
use  to  the  pnbhc,  as  aqueducts,  city  walls,  citadels, 
arsenals,  sea-ports ;  and  amon«i  these  we  must  rank 
the  work  made  by  Pericles  to  join  Athens  to  th?e 
port  of  Piranis.  liut'  Cicero  ol)serves  at  the  same 
time,  that  Pericles  was  olamed  for  squandering 
away  the  public  treasure,  merely  to  embellish  the 
city  with  superfluous  ornaments.  ^  Plato,  who 
formed  a  judgment  of  things,  not  from  their  outward 
splendor,  but  irom  truth,  observes  (after  his  master 
Socrates)  that  Pericles,  -with  all  his  grand  edifices 
and  other  \'<)rks,  had  not  improved  the  mind  of  one 
of  the  citizens  in  virtue,  but  rather  corr.ipted  the 
purity  and  sim})licity  of  their  ancient  manners. 

Sect.  XI.  Ptricks  cluniga  his  Conduct  totvards 
the  People,  Hk prodigious  Authority,  His  Dis- 
interestedness. 

'  When  Pericles  saw  himself  thus  invested  with 
the  whole  authority,  he  began  to  change  his  Iveha- 
viour.  li^i  now  \^■as  not  so  niild  and  affable  as  before, 
nor  did  he  submit  or  abandon  himself  any  longer  to 
the  \\  iiims  and  caprice  of  the  people,  as  to  so  many 
winds;  but  dr.uving  in.  says  Plutarch,  the  reins  of 
this  too  loose,  popular  govecnment,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  ^\e  ircrcw  up  the  strings  of  an  instrument  when 
too  slack,  he  c^^anged  it  into  an  aristocracy,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  monarchy,  without  dep^-rting  however  from 
the  public  good.  Choosing  always  what  was  mr;st 
expedient,  and  becouiing  irreproachable  in  all  things, 
he  gained  so  mighty  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
tlie  [)eople,  that  he  turned  and  directed  them  at 
pleasure.    Sometimes,  by  his  bare  counsel,  and  by 

n/il).  ii.  Offic.  n.  60. 

%  In  Gorg.  p.  515.    In  Alcib.  c.  i.  p.  119- 
k  PJut.  in  PericJ.  p.  161. 
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persuasive  methods,  he  v  ould  win  them  over  gently  Artax. 
tohisulll,  and  «rain  their  assent  spontaneously ;  at  Lougmi. 
other  times,  wiien  ho  found  them  obstinate,  he  would 
in  a  manner  dra^  them  tbr.A  ard  against  their  will,  to 
those  measures  wiiich  \^  ere  most  expedient ;  imi- 
tiitin'Z  in  this  respect  a  skilful  physician,  who,  in  a 
tedious  and  stubborn  disease,  knows  at  what  time  it 
is  proper  for  him  to  indulge  his  patient  in  innocent 
medicines  that  are  pleasing ;  at  wiiat  time  afterwards 
lie  must  administer  those  of  a  strong  and  violent  na- 
ture, which  indeed  put  him  to  pain,  but  are  alone 
capable  of  restoring  his  heal'di. 

And  indeed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  utmost  skill 
and  abilities  ^^  ere  required,  to  manage  and  govern  a 
populace  haughty  from  their  power  and  exceedingly 
caj)ncious ;  and  in  this  respect  Pericles  succeeded 
wonderfully.  He  used  to  employ,  according  to  the 
different  situation  of  things,  sometimes  hope,  and  at 
otlier  times  fear,  as  a  double  helm,  either  to  ciieck 
the  ^ild  transports  and  impetuosity  of  the  people,  or 
to  raise  their  spirits  when  dejected  and  desponding. 
By  this  conduct  he  shewed  that  eloquence,  as  Plato 
observes,  is  only  the  art  of  directing  the  minds  of 
people  at  will ;  and  that  the  chief  excellency  of  this 
art  consists  in  moving,  seasonably,  the  various  pas- 
sions, whether  gentle  or  violent ;  which  being  to  the 
soul  what  strings  are  to  a  musical  instrument,  need 
onlv  be  touched  bv  an  intrenious  and  skilful  hand  to 
produce  their  effect. 

It  mu^t  nevertheless  be  confessed,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance which  gave  Pericles  this  great  authority, 
was,  not  only  the  force  of  his  eloquence  ;  but,  as 
Thucydidr's  obsei'ves,  the  reputation  of  his  life,  and 
great  probity. 

*  Plutarch  points  out  in  Pericles  one  quality  which 
is  vei-y  essential  to  statesmen ;  a  quality  well  adapted 
to  win  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  public,  and 
which  supposes  a  great  superiority  of  mind ;  and 


^  Plut.  in  proec.  de  rep.  ger-  p.  81*2. 
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Ai  tax.  that  is,  for  a  man  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  he  wants 
Longim.  the  counsels  of  others,  and  is  not  able  to  manage 
and  direct  all  things  alone;  to  associate  with  him- 
self in  I  lis  labours  persons  of  merit,  to  employ  each 
of  these  according  to  iiis  talents ;  and  to  leave  to 
them  tlie  management  of  small  matters,  which  only 
consume  time,  and  deprive  him  of  that  liberty  of 
mind,  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  impor- 
tant affairs.  Such  a  conduct,  says  Plutarch,  is  pro- 
ductive of  two  great  advantages.  First,  it  extin- 
guishes or  at  least  deadens  the  force  of  envy  and 
jealousy,  by  dividing,  in  some  measure,  a  power, 
which  is  grating  and  offensive  to  our  self-love  when 
we  see  it  nnited  in  one  single  person,  as  if  all  merit 
centered  in  him  alone.  Secondly,  it  advances  and 
facilitates  the  execution  of  affairs,  and  makes  their 
success  morj  certain.  lUutarch,  the  better  to  ex- 
plain his  thought,  employs  a  very  natural  and  beau- 
titul  comparison.  The  hand,  says  he,  from  its  being 
di\  idcd  into  five  lingers,  is  so  far  from  being  weaker, 
iliat  it  is  the  stronger,  the  more  active,  and  better 
adaptc-d  to  motion  on  that  very  account.  It  is  the 
same  of  a  statesman,  who  has  the  skill  to  divide  his 
f.'arcs  and  functions  in  a  proper  manner,  and  w^ho  by 
that  means  u)akcs  his  authority  more  active,  more 
extensive  and  decisive  :  Whereas,  the  indiscreet  fire 
of  a  narro'.v'-minded  man,  who  takes  umbrage  at, 
iind  w  ishes  to  engross  every  thing,  serves  to  no  other 
purpose  but  to  set  his  weakness  and  incapacity  in  a 
strcju^er  light,  and  to  disconcert  his  affairs.  But 
Pericles,  says  Plutarch,  did  not  act  in  this  manner. 
I  jke  a  skilful  pilot,  who,  though  he  stand  almost 
motionless  himself,  h(jwever  puts  every  thing  in  mo- 
U()\),  and  will  sometimes  scat  subaltern  officers  at 
the  helm  ;  so  Pericles  was  the  soul  of  the  govern- 
nirnt ;  a.nd,  seeming  to  do  nothing  of  iiimself,  lif^ 
actuated  and  govern'. nl  all  things  ;  employnig  the 
eloquence  of  one  man,  the  credit  and  interest  of 
another,  the  {>rudencc  of  a  third,  and  the  bravery 
-md  courage  of  v.  t'ourlh 
US 
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*  To  w'hdt  has  been  here  rehitcd,  ue  may  add  Artax. 
another  qunlitv  wliich  is  no  less  rare  and  valuable,  Longirn. 
I  mean,  a  noble  and  disinterested  soul.  Pericles 
was  so  averse  to  the  receiving  of  gifts,  had  such  an 
utter  contempt  for  riches,  and  was  so  far  above  all 
rapaciousness  and  avarice,  that  though  he  iiad  raised 
Athens  to  tiie  richest  and  most  tlounshing  state  ; 
tiiougli  his  power  had  surpassed  tiiat  of  many  ty- 
rants and  kings ;  though  he  hud  long  disposed  in  aii 
absolute  manner  of  the  treasures  of  Greece,  he  did 
not  iiowevcr  add  a  single  drachma  to  the  estate  lie 
inherited  from  liis  father.  This  was  the  source,  the 
true  cause  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Pericles  in 
the  republic  ;  tlie  just  and  deserved  fruit  of  liis  in- 
tegrity and  perfect  disinteretitedness. 

it  wa:i  nut  only  for  a  few  short  moments,  nor 
during  the  tirst  impressions  of  risinar  favour,  which 
are  generally  short-lived,  that  he  preserved  this  au- 
thority. He  maintained  it  forty  year.-,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Cimon,  of  Tolmides,  of 
Tiiucydides,  and  many  others,  who  had  all  declared 
agaimt  liim  ;  and  of  these  fcity  years  he  spent  fifteen 
without  a  rival,  from  the  time  of  Thucydides  s  ba- 
nishment, and  disposed  of  all  affairs  with  absolute 
j)ower.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  this  supreme 
authority,  which  he  had  rendered  perpetual  and  un- 
limited in  his  own  person,  liis  soul  was  always  su- 
perior to  the  charms  and  illlurements  of  wealth, 
though  he  never  neglected  improving  his  estate  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  For  Pericles  did  not  act 
like  those  rich  men,  who,  notwithsta-nding  their  im- 
mense revenues,  either  through  negligence  or  want 
of  (Economy,  or  pompous  and  absurd  experices,  are 
always  poor  in  the  midst  of  their  riches  ;  unable  and 
unwilling  to  do  the  least  service  to  their  virtuous 
friends,  or  their  faithful  and  zealous  domestics  ;  and 
at  last  die  overwhelmed  with  debts,  leaving  their 
name  and  memory  to  the  detestation  ol"  their  unlor- 


^  Plut  \a  vit.  PeriLl.  p.  161.  ^7.. 
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Artax.  tunate  creditors,  of  whose  rain  they  have  been  the 
l.wn-iin.  cause.  1  shall  not  expatiate  on  another  extreme, 
to  \vhich  this  negligence  and  want  of  oeconomy  ge~ 
nei'ally  lead,  I  mean  rapine,  a  love  of  gilts,  and  ex- 
actions ;  for  here,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of 
the  public  monies,  the  maxim  of  Tacitus  holds  good 
vix:.  that  -when  a  man  has  squandered  away  his 
estate,  he  then  makes  it  his  whole  study  to  retrieve 
the  loss  of  it  by  all  sorts  of  metiiods,  not  excepting 
the  n)ost  .criminal. 

Pericles  knew  much  better  the  use  which  a  states- 
man ou.i;ht  to  nvdke  of  riches.    He  was  sensible  that 
he  ought  to  expend  them  in  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic, in  procuring  of  able  men  to  assist  him  in  the 
administration  ;  in  relieving  good  officers,  who  too 
often  are  destitute  of  the  favours  of  fortune  ;  in  re- 
warding and  encouraging  merit  of  every  kind,  and  a 
thousand  such  things ;  to  which  doubtless,  either 
on  ifcccount  of  the  exquisite  joy  they  give,  or  the 
solid  glory  that  results  from  them,  no  one  will  be 
so  thoughtless  as  to  compare  the  expences  lavished 
away  in  entertainments,  equipages,  or  gaming.  In 
this  view  Pei  icles  managed  his  own  estate  with  the 
utmost  ccconomy ;  having  himself  taught  one  of  his 
old  servants  to  take  care  of  i)is  domestic  concerns  ; 
and  he  alw  ays  had  the  account  brought  him,  at  stated 
times,  of  all  things  that  had  been  received  as  well  as 
expended ;  confining  himself  nnd  his  family  to  a  de- 
cent subsistence  (from  w-hich  he  banished  severely 
all  supciiiuities  of  a  vain  and  ostentatious  kind), 
suitable  to  his  estate  and  condition.    This  way  of 
life,  indexed,  did  by  no  means  please  his  children  when 
they  v\  ere  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and  much  less 
his  wife.  They  thought  Pericles  did  not  live  at  a  suf- 
ficient ex|jcnce  for  persons  of  their  rank  ;  and  mur- 
mured at  that  low  sordid  oeconomy,  as  they  called  it, 
wiiich  carried  no  air  of  the  plenty  which  generally 
reigns  in  houses  where  riches  and  authority  are 

*  .SV  ufnbitione  cemrium  exh&usermus,  per  scelera  supplendum 
frit.    Tacit.  Ann«I.  1.  ii.  c.  38. 
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united.    However,  Pericles  paid  little  regard  to  these  Aiiax. 
complaints,  and  directed  his  condud  by  tar  superior  Longim. 
views. 

1  believe  we  may  apply  on  tliis  ocx:asion,  a  very 
just  remark  of  Plutarch,  in  his  parallel  of  Aristides 
and  Cato.  After  sayini*;  that  political  virtue,  or  the 
art  of  governing  citi.^s  ami  kinii;donis,  is  the  greatest 
and  most  perfect  that  man  can  acquire,  he  adds, 
that  (i^conouiy  is  not  one  of  the  least  considerable 
branches  of  this  virtue.  And  indeed,  as  riches  arc 
one  of  the  means  which  may  most  contribute  to  the 
security  or  ruin  of  a  state  ;  the  art  tliat  teaches  to 
dispose  and  make  a  good  use  of  them,  and  which  is 
called  oeconomy,  is  certainly  a  branch  of  politics ;  and 
not  one  of  the  least  consider<ible  branches  of  it,  suice 
great  wisdom  is  required,  in  order  to  the  observing 
a  just  medium  on  these  occasions,  and  to  the  ba- 
nishing poverty  and  too  great  opulence  from  a  coun- 
try. It  Ls  this  art,  which,  by  avoiding  industriously 
all  trifling  and  needless  expences,  prevents  a  magis- 
trate from  being  forced  to  overhurthen  a  people  with 
taxes ;  and  keeps  always  in  reserve,  in  tiie  public 
coffers,  monies  sufticient  for  the  sup[)orting  a  war 
that  may  breakout,  or  for  providing  against  any  un- 
foreseen emergency.  No\\'  what  is  said  of  a  kingdom 
or  a  city,  may  be  said  also  of  individuals,  lov  a 
city,  which  is  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  houses, 
and  which  forms  a  whole  of  several  parts  united,  is 
either  powerful  or  w  eaK  in  the  aggregate,  in  propor- 
tion as  all  the  members  of  which  it  consists,  are 
powerful  or  weak.  Pericles  certainly  acquitted 
himself  well  with  regard  to  that  part  of  this  science 
which  relates  to  tlie  government  of  a  family  :  But  I 
do  not  kno^v  whether  the  same  may  be  suid  of  his 
administration  of  tlic  public  revenues. 
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Sect.  XIL  Jealousij  and  Contests  arise  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedcemonions.  A  Treaty 
of  Peace  is  concluded  for  thirt.x)  Years. 

At* ax.  'Such  was  the  conduct  of  Pericles  with  respect 
Lougim.  to  his  domestic  concerns  :  And  he  was  no  less  fa- 
mous for  his  administration  of  public  affairs.  The 
Lacedaemonians  beginning  to  grow  jealous  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  take  umbrage  at 
it ;  Pericles,  to  inspire  his  citizens  with  greater  cou- 
rage and  magnanimity,  published  a  decree,  import- 
ing, that  notice  should  be  sent  to  all  the  Greeks, 
inhabiting  either  Europe  or  Asia,  and  to  all  ihe  cities 
great  or  small,  to  send  immediately  their  deputies 
or  representatives  to  Athens,  to  examine  and  debate 
on  ways  and  means  to  rebuild  the  temples  that  had 
been  burnt  by  the  Barbarians;  to  perform  thpsacrir 
fices,  which  they  had  engaged  themselves  to  offer 
up,  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  Greece,  wliea 
war  was  carrying  on  against  them ;  as  also,  to  con- 
sider on  the  necessary  expedients  for  establishing 
such  an  order  and  discipline  in  their  navy,  that  all 
ships  might  sail  in  safety,  and  the  Greeks  live  in 
peace  one  with  another. 

Accordingly  twenty  persons  were  chosen  for  this 
embassy,  each  of  whom  vv-as  upwards  of  fifty  years  of 
age.  Five  of  triese  were  sent  to  the  lonians  and  Do- 
runs  of  Asia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  as  far 
as  Lesbos  and  Rhodes  ;  five  to  the  countries  of  tlie 
Hellespont  and  Larace,  as  far  as  Byzantium.  Five 
were  ordered  to  go  to  Boeotia,  to  Phocis,  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus; and  i'ram  thence,  by  the  country  of  the 
Locrians,  to  proceed  to  the  several  cities  of  the  upper 
continent  as  fax  as  Acarnania  and  Ambracia.  The 
last  five  v/erc  ordered  to  cross  F2ubcea,  and  to  go  ^o 
the  people  of  mount  (Eta,  and  those  of  the  gulf 
of  Malea,  and  to  the  iniiabitants  of  Phthiotis,  of 


'  Plut.  ill  Pcricl.  p.  162. 
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Achaia,  and  of  The?sa1y  ;  to  irxliice  the  several  na-  Artax. 
tions  to  come  to  the  assembly  convened  at  Athens,  ^^"i;^"* 
and  to  a^isist  at  the  debates  which  should  be  there 
carried  on  concerning  peace,  and  the  general  atiairs 
of  Greece.  I  judged  it  nccessaiy  to  enter  into  this 
detail,  as  it  shews  how  far  the  power  of  the  Greeks 
extended,  and  the  authority  which  the  Athenians 
^^njoved  among  them. 

But  ail  these  solicitations  were  in  vain  ;  as  the 
titles  did  not  send  their  deputies,  w  hich,  accordinjr 
to  historians,  was  owing  to  the  op}3ositioi5  made  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  a  circumstance  w  e  are  not  to 
wonder  at.  They  were  sensible,  that  Pericles  s  de- 
sign was  to  have  Athens  ackno\\  ledged  as  mistress 
and  sovereign  of  all  the  other  Grecian  cities;  and 
Laxredaemon  was  far  from  allowing  it  that  honour. 
A  secret  leaven  of  dissention  had,  for  some  years, 
begun  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Greece ;  and  w  e 
shall  tind  by  the  sequel,  that  this  discord  augmented 
continually. 

Pericles  had  acquired  great  fame  for  the  w  isdou) 

with  which  he  formed  and  conducted  his  enterprises. 

The  troops  reposed  the  highest  confidence  in  him, 

and  whenever  they  followed  him,  assured  themselves 

of  success.    His  chief  maxim  in  war  w  as,  never  to 

venture  a  battle  unless  he  were  almost  certain  of 

victory,  and  not  to  lavish  the  blood  of  the  citizens. 

He  used  to  say  frequently,  that  were  it  in  his  power 

thev  should  be  immortal ;   that  wli^^n  trees  were 
^  ..... 

felled  they  shoot  to  life  again  in  a  little  time,  but 
when  once  men  die,  they  are  lost  for  ever.  A  vic- 
tory that  was  only  the  etTect  of  fortunate  tcmcritv, 
appeared  to  him  little  worthy  of  praise,  though  it 
often  was  much  admired. 

His  expedition  into  the  Thracian  Chersoncsus  did 
liim  p'eat  honour,  and  was  of  great  advantage  to  all 
the  Greeks  of  that  country;  for  he  not  only  sticngthr 
ened  the  Grecian  cities  of  that  peninsula,  by  the  co- 
lonies of  Athenians  which  he  carried  thitlier,  but 
^ilso  shut  up  the  isthmus  with  a  strong  wa.ll.  vvith 
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Artax.   forts  at  proper  distances  from  sea  to  sea  ;  securing 
Lougiiu.  by  tiiat  means  the  whole  country  from  the  perpetual 
incursions  of  the  Tiiracians,  who  ^\  ere  very  iiear 
neidibours  to  it. 

lie  also  sailed  with  an  hundred  ships  round  Pelo- 
ponnesus, spreading  the  terror  of  the  Athenian  arms 
\\  herever  he  came,  the  success  of  which  was  not 
once  interrupted  on  this  occasion. 

lie  advanced  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  with 
a  large,  vrell-manned,  and  magnilicent  fleet ;  and 
gi'anted  the  Grecian  cities  all  they  thought  fit  to  ask 
of  him.  At  tlie  same  time  he  displayed  to  the  Bar- 
barian nations  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  tlieir  kings 
and  princes,  the  greatness  of  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  proved  to  them,  by  the  security  with 
whicii  lie  sailed  to  all  parts,  that  they  possessed  the 
empire  of  the  seas  without  a  rival. 

But  so  constant  and  shining  a  fortune  began  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians.  Intoxicated  with 
tlie  idea  of  their  power  and  grandeur,  they  now  re- 
volved nothing  but  the  boldest  and  most  lofty  pro- 
jects. They  were  for  ever  talking  of  new  attempts 
upon  Egypt ;  of  attacking  the  maritime  provinces 
of  the  great  king ;  of  carrying  their  arms  into  Sicily, 
(a  fatal  and  unhappy  design,  which  at  that  time  did 
not  take  eflect,  though  it  was  revived  soon  after) ; 
and  to  extend  their  conquests  towards  Hetruria  on 
one  side,  ^nd  Carthage  on  the  other.  Pericles  was 
far  from  giving  into  such  idle  views,  or  supporting 
them  widi  his  credit  and  approbation.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  whole  study  was  to  damp  that  restless 
ardor,  and  check  an  ambition  which  no  longer  knew 
either  bounds  or  measure.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
the  Athenians  ought  to  employ  their  forces  lor  the 
future,  only  in  securing  and  preserving  their  present 
acquisitions  ;  and  he  thought  lie  had  gained  a  great 
point  in  restraining  the  power  of  the  Laceda3mo* 
nians,  the  reducing  of  which  he  always  meditated  ; 
aiid  this  was  particularly  seen  in  the  sacred  war. 

PJut.  in  Perlcl.  p.  1C4. 
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•  This  name  was  given  to  tho  war  wliich  was  Artax. 
raised  on  account  ot  l5elphos.    The  Laccdirnionians  Longun. 
haviniT  entered  armeil  into  tiie  country  a\  hvi  c  tiiat 
temple  is  ^^ituated,  had  dispossessed  the  |^)eople  of 
Pliocis  of  the  superintendence  of  that  temple,  and 
bestowed  it  on  the  Delphians.    As  soon  as  tliey  left 

it,  Pericles  went  thither  w  ith  an  arniy,  and  restored 
the  Phoci  nses. 

Euba?a  having  rebelled  at  llie  same  time,  Pericles 
was  obhgcd  to  uiarph  thither  with  an  army.  Mo 
was  no  sooner  arrived  there,  than  news  was  f)rou2lit, 
that  tlie  inhabitants  of  Megara  had  taken  up  arms  ; 
and  that  the  Lacedagmonians,  lu  aded  by  plistonax 
tiieir  king,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica.  This 
obliged  him  to  quit  Euboea,  and  to  go  with  all  pos- 
silile  expedition  to  defend  his  country.  The  Lace- 
daemonian army  being  retired,  he  returned  against 
the  rebels,  and  again  subjected  all  the  cities  of  Eu- 
bopa  to  the  Athenians. 

•  After  this  expedition,  a  truce  for  thirty  years    ^*  ^- 
was  concluded  between  the  Athenians  and  Lace-  Ai?/j^C 
daemonians.    This  treaty  restored  tranquillity  for  44(5. 
the  present :  But  as  it  did  not  descend  to  the  root  of 

the  evil,  nor  cure  the  jealousy  and  ennuty  of  the  two 
nations,  this  cahn  was  not  of  long  duration. 

Sect.XIIL  New  Subjects  of  Contention  hctvceen  the 
two  Nations,  occasioned  by  tiie  Athenians  layi?ig 
Siege  toSamos;  by  their  succouring  the  People  of 
Corcj/ra,  and  besieging  Potidcea,  An  open  Rup- 
ture ensues. 

pTHE  Adienians,  six  years  after,  took  up  arms   A.  M- 
against  Samos  in  favour  of  ]\Iiletus.    These  two  ^^^^'q 
cities  were  contesting  for  that  of  Priene,  to  \shich    "l^o!  ' 
each  claimed  a  right.    It  is  pretended,  that  Pericles 


•  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  1G4.   •  Thucyd.  I.  i.  p.  75.  Diod.  p.  87. 
'  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  75,  76.    Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  88,  89.  Plut. 
in  Pcricl.  p.  165 — 167. 
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Artax.  kindled  this  M'ar  to  please  a  famous  courtezan,  of 
Loiicim.  ^vhom  he  \\'as  ver}'  ibud  ;  her  name  was  Aspasia,  a 
native  of  Miletus.  After  several  events  and  battles, 
Pericles  besieged  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Samos, 
It  is  said,  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  used  military 
engines,  as  battering-rams  and  tortoises,  invented 
by  Artemon  the  engineer,  who  was  lame,  and  there- 
fore was  always  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  batteries, 
whence  he  \vas  surnamed  Periphoretus.  The  use  of 
these  machines  had  been  long  known  in  the  east. 
The  Samians,  after  sustaining  a  nine  months'  siege, 
surrendered,  Pericles  rased  their  walls,  dispossessed 
them  of  their  ships,  and  demanded  immense  sums  to 
defray  the  expences  of  the  war.  Part  of  th^^e 
sums  they  paid  down  ;  agreed  to  disburse  the  rest 
at  a  certain  time,  and  gave  hostages  by  ^vay  of  secu-^ 
rity  for  the  peympnt. 

After  the  reduction  of  Samos,  Pericles,  being  re- 
turned to  Athens,  buried  in  a  splendid  manner  all 
who  had  lost  their  lives  in  this  war,  and  pronounced 
in  person  the  funeral  oration  over  their  graves. 
This  custom,  which  he  first  introduced,  was  after- 
wards regularly  observed.    The  senate  of  the  Areo- 
pagus always  appointed  the  orator  on  tiiese  occar 
sions.    He  w  as  chosen,  ten  years  after,  for  the  like 
ceremony  in  the  be,ainning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
A.  M.       ^  Pericles,  who  foresav/  that  a  rupture  would  soon 
3'7--.  ensue  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
Aiir  J.C.  Q(]vjcedthe  former  to  send  aid  to  the  people  of  Cor-, 
'  *     cyra,  whom  the  Corinthians  had  invaded  ;  and  to  win 
over  to  their  interest  that  island,  which  was  so  very 
formidable  at  sea  ;  foreteihng  them,  tha-t  they  would 
be  attacked  by  the  nations  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
occasion  of  the  quarrel  between  the  people  of  Cor- 
rvra  and  Corinth,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  one  of  the  most  considerable  events  in 
the  Grecian  history,  was  as  follows. 

TThucyd.  I.  i.  p.  17 — 37.    Diod  1.  vii.  p.  9«^93-  PI'jt.. 
in  Perid.  p.  167, 
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•  Epidamnurn,  a  iivarltiine  city  of  Macedonia  Arrax-. 
among  the  Taulantii,  was  a  colony  of  Corcyrans, 
founded  by  Phalius  of  Corinth.  This  city  growing, 
in  time,  very  populous  and  [Kjwerful,  divisions  arose 
in  it,  and  the  common  people  expelled  the  most  weal- 
ihv  inhabitants,  who  went  over  to  the  neio-hbourins 
natioiis,  and  infested  them  greatly  by  their  incur- 
sions. In  this  extremity  they  first  had  recouric  to 
the  Corcvrans,  and  being  refused  by  them,  thev  ad- 
dressed the  Corinthians,  who  took  them  under  their 
protection,  sent  succours  to  them,  and  settled  other 
inhabitants  in  their  city.  I^ut  they  did  not  continue 
long  unmolested  there,  the  Corcyrans  besieging  it  with 
a  large  fleet.  The  people  of  Corinth  hastened  to  it5 
aid,  but  having  been  defeated  at  sea,  the  city  surren- 
dered tliat  very  day,  upon  condition  that  the  fo- 
reigners should  be  slaves,  and  the  Connthians  pri- 
soners, till  further  oi'dors.  The  Corcyrans  erected 
a  trophy,  murthered  all  tlieir  prisoners  except  the 
Corinthians,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country. 

The  year  after  the  batde,  the  Corinthians  raised  a 
greater  army  than  the  former,  and  fitted  out  a  new 
fleet.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  finding  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  make  head  alone  against  such 
powe:tul  enemies,  sent  to  the  Athenians  to  desire 
their  alliance.  The  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  be- 
tween the  states  of  Greece,  lelt  such  Grecian  cities 
as  had  not  declared  themselves  on  either  side,  the 
liberty  of  Joining  whom  they  pleased,  or  of  standing 
neuter.  Tliis  tlic  Corcyrans  had  hitherto  done ; 
judging  it  their  interest  not  to  espouse  any  party,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  vvit/iout 
allies.  They  now  sent  tor  this  purpose  to  Atlien.s, 
which  the  Connthians  hearing,  they  also  sent  deputies 
thither.  The  aftair  v/as  debated  witli  great  warmth 
in  presence  of  the  people,  v/ho  heard  the  reasons  on 
both  sides,  luicl  it  was  twice  discus.sed  in  the  a^scui- 
\)\y.    The  Athenians  declared  the  first  time  in  tayour 


*'  This  city  was  afn.TwarJs  called  Dyrrachiuin. 
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Artax.  of  the  Corinthians ;  but  afterwards  changing  their 
Longnii.  opinion  (doubtless  on  the  remonstrances  of  Pericles) 
they  recei  ved  the  Corcyrans  into  their  alliance.  How- 
ever, they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  conclude  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive  with  them  (for  they  could 
not  declare  war  against  Corinth,  without  breaking  at 
the  Siniie  time  with  all  Peloponnesus)  but  only 
agreed  to  succour  each  other  mutually,  in  case  they 
should  be  attacked,  either  in  their  own  pei'son  or  in 
that  of  their  allies.  Their  real  design  was,  to  set  those 
two  states,  which  were  very  powerful  by  sea,  at  va- 
riance ;  and  after  each  should  have  exhausted  the 
other,  by  a  tedious  war,  to  triumph  over  the  weakest ; 
For  at  that  time  there  were  but  three  states  in 
Greece,  who  possessed  powerful  fleets  ;  and  these 
were  Athens,  (Jorinth,  and  Corcyra.  They  also  had 
a  design  on  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  their  takuig  the 
island  of  Corcyra  would  very  much  promote. 

On  this  plan  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Corcyrans,  and  accordingly  sent  them  ten  gal  lies, 
but  with  an  order  for  them  not  to  engage  the  Corin- 
thians, unless  they  should  first  invade  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  or  some  other  place-  belonging  to  their  al- 
lies :  This  precaution  was  used,  in  order  that  the 
articles  of  the  truce  might  not  be  infringed. 

But  it  was  very  difficult  to  obey  these  orders.  A 
battle  v/as  fought  between  the  Corcyrans  and  the 
Corinthians,  near  the  island  of  Sybota,  opposite  to 
Corcyra :  It  was  one  of  the  most  considerable,  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  ships,  that  was  ever  fought 
between  the  Greeks.  The  advantage  was  nearly 
ecjual  on  both  sides.  About  the  end  of  the  battle, 
as  night  was  draw  ing  on,  twenty  Athenian  gallies 
came  up.  The  Corcyrans,  with  this  reinforcement, 
sailed' next  day  by  day-break  towards  the  port  of 
Sybota,  whither  the  Corinthians  had  retired,  to  see 
if  they  worJd  venture  a  second  engagement.  How- 
ever, the  latter  contented  themselves  with  sailing 
a\^ay  in  order  of  battle,  without  fighting.  Both 
1.3 
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parties  erected  a  tropliy  in  the  island  of  Sybota,  Artax. 
each  ascribing  the  victory  to  themselves.  Longim. 

'  From  this  war  arose  another,  which  occasioned 
an  open  rupture  between  tiie  Athenians  and  Corin- 
thians, and  aftcr\^ards  the  war  of  Peloponnesus. 
Potidiea,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  was  a  colony  belong- 
ing to  the  Corinthians,  who  sent  magistrates  tliither 
annually ;  but  it  was  dope  ndcnt  at  that  time  on 
Atliens,  and  paid  tribute  to  it.  The  /Vthenians  fear- 
ing this  city  would  revolt,  and  prevail  with  the  rest 
of  die  Thracian  allies  to  join  them,  commanded  the 
inhabitants  to  demolish  their  walls  on  the  side  next 
Pallene;  to  deliver  hostages  to  them  as  sureties  for 
their  fidelity ;  and  to  send  back  the  magistrates  ^\  hich 
Corinth  had  given  them.  Demands  of  so  unjust  a 
nature  only  hastened  the  revolt.  '  The  Potid^eans 
declared  against  the  Athenians,  and  several  neigh- 
bouring cities  followed  their  example.  Poth  Athens 
and  Corinth  argued  and  sent  forces  thither.  The 
two  armies  eno;aged  near  Potidaea,  and  that  of  the 
Athenians  had  the  advantage.  Alcibiades,  who  was 
then  very  young,  and  Socrates  his  master,  j^igiiaiized 
themselves  on  tliis  occasion.  It  is  something  verv 
singular,  to  see  a  ])!iiiosoplier  put  on  his  coat  of  mail ; 
as  well  as  to  consider  his  behaviour  and  conduct  in 
a  battle.  There  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  \^  hole  army 
who  so  resolutely  supported  all  the  toils  and  fatigues 
of  the  campaign  as  Socrates.  Hunger,  thirst,  and 
cold,  were  enemies  he  had  long  accustomed  hiinself 
to  despise  and  subdue  vv  ith  ease.  Thrace,  the  scene 
of  this  expedition,  ^vas  a  Irozen  region.  Whilst  the 
other  soldiers,  covered  with  thick  clothes  and  v/arm 
furs,  lay  cXo^e  in  their  tents,  and  scarce  ever  dared 
to  stir  out  of  them  ;  Socrates  used  to  come  into  the 
open  air  as  thinly  clad  as  usual,  and  bare  footed.  I  lis 
gaiety  and  wit  were  the  life  of  the  table ;  and  induced 


'Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  37. — 4^.    Diod.  i.  .^ii.  p.  93,  94. 
•  Plut.  in  Conviv.  p.  219, 220.    Piut.  in  Alcib.p.  I94. 
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Artax.  Other?  to  put  the  2:lass  jound  cheerfully,  though  he 
Loii^^mi.  himself  never  drank  wine  to  excess.  VVhen  the  ar-- 
mies  engaged,  he  performed  his  duty  wonderfully 
well.  Alcihiades  having  been  thrown  down  and 
wounded,  Socrates  placed  himself  before  him,  de* 
fended  liim  valiantly,  and,  in  sight  of  the  whole  arm};, 
prevented  him  and  his  arms  from  being  taken  by  the 
enemy.  The  prize  of  valour  \^;a3  justly  due  to  So- 
crates ;  but  as  the  generals  seemed  inclined  to  de- 
cree it  to  Alcihiades,  on  account  of  his  illustrious 
birth  ;  Socrates,  who  only  sought  for  opportunities 
to  inflame  him  with  desii'e  of  true  glory,  contributed 
more  tiian  any  other  person,  by  the  noble  eulogium 
he  made  on  his  courage,  to  cause  the  crow^n  and 
complete  suit  of  armour  (w^hicli  was  the  prize  of  va- 
lour) to  be  adjudged  to  Alcihiades. 

NotwitJristanding  the  loss  which  the  Corinthian? 
had  sustained  in  the  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Poti- 
(Irea  did  not  change  their  conduct.  The  city  wa^ 
therefore  besieged.  ^  The  Corinthians,  fearifig  to  lose 
a  place  of  so  much  importance,  addressed  their  al- 
lies in  the  strongest  terms  ;  who  all,  in  conjunction 
with  them,  sent  a  deputation  to  Laced aemon,  to 
complain  of  the  Athenians,  as  having  infringed  the 
articles  of  peace.  Tlie  LacedaBinonians  admitted 
them  to  audience  in  one  of  their  ordinary  assemblies. 
The  people  of  iEgina,  though  very  much  disgusted 
at  the  Athenians,  did  not  send  a  deputation  pub- 
licly thither,  tor  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  a  repub- 
lic to  which  tliey  were  subject,  but  tliey  acted  in  secret 
as  strenuously  as  the  rest  The  people  of  Megara 
complained  vehemently  against  the  Athenians,  that 
(contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  prejudice  to 
the  treaty  concluded  bcitwccn  the  Greeks)  they  had 
prohibited  them  by  a  public  decree,  from  access  to 
their  fairs  and  markets,  and  excluded  them  from- all 
the  ports  dependent  on  them.    "  By  that  decree, 


»  Thucyd.  l.j.  p.  43— 59. 


«  Plut.  in  Pcricl.  p.  168. 
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according  to  Plutarch  *,  ihe  Athenians  declared  an  Artar. 
etcnml  and  irrec  one  ilea  ble  iiatred  against  Megara ;  Longim. 
and  orduined  tliat  ail  Meoanans  should  be  put  to 
deatli,  that  set  foot  in  Atliens  ;  and  that  aJl  the 
Athenian  generals,  when  they  taok  the  usual  oath, 
should  swear  expressly,  that  tliey  would  send  a  body 
of  soldiers  twice  a  year,  to  lay  waste  the  territories 
that  hostile  city. 

The  chief  complaints  were  made  by  the  Corin- 
thian ambassador,  who  spoke  with  tlie  utmost  force 
and  freedom.  He  represented  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, that  as  they  themselves  never  swerved  from 
the  most  inviolable  integrily,  either  hi  public  or  pri- 
vate transactions,  they,  for  that  very  reason,  were 
less  suspicious  of  the  probity  of  others  ;  and  that 
their  own  moderation  prevented  their  discovering 
the  ambition  of  their  enemies  :  That  instead  of  fly- 
ing, with  readiness  and  activity,  to  meet  dangers  and 
calamities,  they  never  attempted  to  remedy  tlicm, 
till  they  were  quite  crushed  by  them:  That  by  their 
indolence  and  supineness,  they  had  given  the  Atlie- 
nians  an  opportunity  of  attaining,  by  insensible  de- 
gre  js,  their  present  height  of  grandeur  and  pou  er. 
i  hat  it  \\  as  quite  different  w  ith  regard  to  the  Athe- 
nians, "  Tiiat  tiiis  active,  vi;^ilant,  and  indefatigable 
people  Mere  never  at  re.^t  thetnselves,  nor  would 
suffer  any  other  nation  to  be  so.  Eriiployed, 
"  (says  he)  wholly  in  tlieir  projects,  and  they  fomi 
"  none  but  such  as  are  great  and  bold,  their  deli- 
berations  are  specxiy,  and  their  execution  the 
same.    One  enterprise  serves  only  as  a  step  to 

*  Accordin:;  to  Plutarch,  some  persons  pretended  that  Peri- 
cles had  caused  this  decree  to  be  enacted,  to  revenge  tfje 
privutc  injury  done  to  AsfJushi,  from  wtjose  house  the  peo})le 
ofMegara  had  curried  of!" two  courtezans  ;  and  he  cites  <:oine 
verses  of  Ari.>topiiane<,  who,  in  a  cotnedy  entitled  the  Achat- 
ruimans,  reproaches  Pericles  with  tliis  action.  But  Thucyd ides, 
a  contemporary  author,  who  was  very  we !1  acquainted  with 
all  the  transactions  of  Athens,  do^^s  not  say  a  word  of  this 
affair  ;  and  he  is  much  njore  worthy  of  belief  than  sl  poet 
^  lio  was  a  profeiicd  slanderer  arid  tuawntSm 
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Artax.       a  second.    Whetlier  they  are  successful  or  un- 
Longiui.      jbrtunaie,  they  tura  every  thing  to  their  advantage ; 
"  and  never  stop  in  their  career,  nor  are  discou- 
raged.    But  you,  who  are  opposed  by  such  for- 
"  niidabie  enemies,  are  killed  asleep  in  a  fatal  tran- 
quillity ;   and  do  not  reflect,  that  a  man  who 
desires  to  live  calm  and  easy,  must  not  only  for- 
bear  injuring  others,  but  must  also  hinder  any  one 
*"  from  injuring  him  ;  and  that  justice  consists,  not 
"  only  in  forbearing  to  commit  evil  ourselves,  but 
in  avenging  that  done  to  us  by  others.    Shall  I 
be  so  free  as  to  say  it  ?    Your  integrity  is  of  too 
"  antique  a  cast  for  the  present  state  of  affairs.  It 
"  is  necessary  for  men,  in  politics  as  well  as  in  all 
other  things,  to  conform  aUvays  to  times  and  cir- 
*'  cumstances.    AVhen  a  people  are  at  peace,  they 
may  follow  their  ancient  maxims ;  but  when  they 
*'  are  involved  in  a  variety  of  difficulties,  they  must 
"  ti'y  new  expedients,  and  set  every  engine  at  work 
"  to  extricate  themselves.    It  i^  by  these  arts  that 
"  the  Athenians  have  increased  their  power  so  much. 
"  I  Lid  you  imitated  their  activity,  they  would  not 
have  dispossessed  us  of  Corcyra^  and  would  not 
nov/  be  laying  siege  to  Potidaea.    Follow,  at  least 
"  on  this  occasion,  their  example,  by  succouring  the 
"  Potidaeans  and  the  rest  of  your  allies,  as  your 
duty  obliges  you;  and  do  not  force  your  friends 
*'  and  neighbours,  by  forsaking  them,  to  have  re- 
"  course,  ihrough  despair,  to  other  powers." 

The  Athenian  ambassador,  who  was  come  to 
Sparta  ui)on  other  affairs,  and  was  in  the  assembly, 
did  not  tliink  it  advisable  to  let  this  speech  go  un- 
answered :  He  put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind,  of 
the  still  recent  services  that  the  republic,  by  v;hich 
he  w  as  sent,  had  done  to  all  Greece,  which  (he  said) 
merited  some  re«;ard  ;  and  that  therefore  it  ought 
not  to  be  envied,  much  less  should  endeavours  be 
used  to  lessen  its  power.  That  the  Athenians  could 
not  be  charged  itii  having  usurped  an  empire  over 
Greece ;  since  it  was  merely  at  the  entreaty  of  their 
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allies,  and  in  some  measure  uitli  the  consent  of  Artax. 
Sparta,  that  thcv  had  been  forced  to  take  the  aban- 
doned  hehii :  That  lliosc  who  inurniured,  did  it 
witliout  grounds  ;  and  only  from  the  aversion  \\  hich 
mankind  in  general  have  to  depend ance  and  subjec- 
tiun,  though  of  the  gentlest  and  most  equitable  kind  : 
That  he  exhorted  them  to  employ  a  .sufficient  time 
in  deliberating,  before  they  came  to  a  resolution ; 
and  not  involve  tliemsclves  and  all  Greece  in  a  war, 
which  would  necessarily  be  attended  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences.  That  gentle  methods  might  be 
found,  for  terminating  the  differences  of  the  allies, 
without  breaking  at  once  into  open  violence.  How- 
ever, that  the  Athenians,  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
were  able  to  oppose  force  with  force  ;  and  would 
prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence,  after  having  invoked, 
against  Sparta,  the  deities  who  take  vengeance  on 
those  that  forswear  themselves,  and  violate  the  faith 
of  treaties. 

The  ambassadors  being  ^^  ithdrawn,  and  the  affair 
debated,  tiie  majority  ere  ibr  war.  But  before  the 
final  resolution  was  passed,  Archidamus  king  of 
Sparta,  setting  himself  above  those  prejudices  which 
so  strongly  biassed  the  rest,  and  directing  his  views 
to  futurity,  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  war  in  \^  hich  they  wcve 
going  to  embark  ;  shewed  the  stn  ngth  and  resources 
of  the  Athenians  ;  exhorted  them  first  to  try  gentle 
methods,  which  they  themselves  had  seemed  to  ap- 
prove ;  but  to  make,  in  the  meantime,  the  necessary 
preparations  for  carrying  on  so  important  an  enter- 
prise, and  not  to  be  under  any  appreh(  nsions,  that 
their  nioderation  and  decays  would  be  branded  witii 
the  name  of  cowardice,  since  thfir  past  actions  se- 
cured them  from  any  suspicion  of  that  kind. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  tliese  w  ise  expostulations, 
a  war  was  resolved.  The  people  caused  the  allies  to 
return  into  the  assembly,  and  declared  to  them,  that 
in  their  opinion  the  Athenians  were  the  aj^essors ; 
but  that  it  would  be  expedient  first  to  assemble  all  who 

VOL.  III.  N 
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Artax.  >vere  in  the  alliance,  in  order  that  peace  or  war 
I/5n^im.  mi c;ht  be  nq;reied  upon  unanimously.  This  decree  of 
the  Lacedicmonians  was  made  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  truce  ;  ar.d  was  not  owing  so  much  to  the 
v^omplaints  of  the  allies,  as  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
Athenian  po\vcr,  which  had  already  subjected  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Greece. 

Accordingly  the  allies  were  convened  a  second 
rime.  Txhey  all  gave  their  votes,  in  their  several 
turns,  from  the  greatest  city  to  the  least,  and  war 
was  resolved  by  general  consent.  However,  as  they 
had  not  yet  made  any  preparations,  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  begin  them  immediately ;  and  while 
this  was  doing,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  observe 
the  necessary  formalities,  to  send  ambassadors  to 
Athens,  to  complain  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty. 

The  first  who  were  sent  thither,  reviving  an  old 
complaint,  required  of  the  Athenians  to  expel  out 
of  their  c\ty  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  pro- 
faned the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  affair  of  *  Cylon. 
As  Pericles  was  of  that  family  by  the  mothers  side, 
the  view  of  the  Lacedaf^monians,  in  their  making  this 
demand,  was,  either  to  procure  his  banishment  or 
lessen  his  authority.  However,  it  was  not  complied 
with.  The  second  ambassadors  required,  that  the 
5icge  of  Potidfea  should  be  raised,  and  the  liberty 
of  v'Egina  restored,  and  above  all,  that  the  decree 
against  the  Megarians  should  be  repealed  ;  declaring, 
that  otherwise  no  accommodation  could  take  place. 
In  fine,  a  third  embassy  came,  who  took  no  notice 
of  any  of  these  particulars,  but  only  said,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  for  peace  ;  but  that  this  could 
never  he,  except  the  Athenians  should  cease  to  in- 
fringe the  liberties  of  Greece. 

"  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  77 — 84,  and  93. 

*  This  Cylon  had  seized  on  the  citadel  of  Athens  above  an 
hundred  yonrs  before.  Those  who  followed  him,  being  be- 
.-if^cced  in  it,  and  reduced  to  extreme  famine,  fled  for  shelter 
to  the  temple  of  Mincrvi,  from  whence  they  afterwards  were 
taken  out  by  force  and  cut  to  pieces.  Those  who  advised 
this  murfler  were  declared  guilty  of  impiety  and  sacrilege,  and 
i«  such  banished.  lIowever,they  were  recalled  some  timeafter. 
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Sect.  XIV.  Troubles  excited  agavist  Pericles, 
He  determines  the  Athenicms  to  engage  in  War 
against  the  Lacedccmonians. 

^  Pericles  opposed  all  these  demands  with  great  Artax. 
vigour,  and  especially  tli^t  relating  to  the  Megariatis.  Longim. 
He  had  great  influence  in  Athens,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  many  enemies.  Not  daring  to  attack 
him  at  first  in  person,  they  cited  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  those  for  whom  he  had  the  s^'catest 
esteem,  as  Phidias,  Aspasi  and  Anaxagoras,  before 
the  |>eople ;  and  their  design  in  this  was,  to  sound 
how  the  people  stood  affected  towards  Pericles 
himself 

Phidias  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  consi- 
derable sums  in  the  forming  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
which  v.as  his  master-piece.  The  prosecution  hav- 
ing been  carried  on  with  the  usual  forms,  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  not  a  single  proof  of  Phi- 
dias s  pretended  embezzlement  appeared  :  For  that 
artist,  from  the  time  of  his  beginning  that  statue, 
had,  by  Pericles  s  advice,  contrived  the  workmanship 
of  the  gold  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  of  it  might  be 
t^ken  off  and  weighed  ;  which  accordingly  Pericles 
bid  tiie  informers  do  in  presence  of  all  the  specta- 
tors. But  Phidias  had  witnesses  against  him,  the 
truth  of  whose  evidence  he  could  neither  dispute  nor 
silence  ;  these  were  the  fame  and  beauty  of  his 
works,  the  ever-existing  causes  of  the  envy  vvliich 
attacked  him.  The  circumstance  which  they  could 
least  forgive  in  him  was,  his  having  represented  to 
the  life  (in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  engraved  on 
the  shield  of  tl.c  goddess)  his  ovvn  person,  and  that 
of  Pericles  ^ :  And,  by  an  imperceptible  art,  he  had 
so  blended  and  incorporated  these  figures  with  the 
whole  work,  that  it  was  impossible  to  erase  them, 
without  disfiguring  and  taking  to  ^jieces  tiie  whole 

y  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  168,  169. 

*  Aristgt.  in  tractar.  de  mund.  p.  613. 
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Ar^ax.  statue.  .  Phidias  was  therefore  drac:<:c(l  to  prison, 
Longira.  xvhere  he  came  to  his  end,  either  hy  the  coinrnon 
course  of  nature,  or  by  poison.  Other  authors  say, 
that  he  was  only  banished,  and  that  after  his  exile 
he  made  the  famous  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia. 
It  i?  not  possible  to  excuse,  in  any  manner,  the  in- 
gratitude of  tlie  Athenians,  in  thus  making  £^  prison 
or  death  the  re^vard  of  a  master-piece  of  art;  nor 
their  excessive  rigour,  in  punishing,  as  a  capital 
crime,  an  action  that  appears  innocent  in  itself ;  or 
u  hich,  to  make  the  worst  of  it,  waii  a  vanity  very 
pardonable  in  so  great  an  artist. 

Aspasia,  a  native  of  Miletus  in  Asia,  had  settled  in 
Athens,  where  she  was  become  very  famous,  not  sa, 
much  for  the  charms  of  her  person,  as  for  her  viva- 
city and  solidity  of  wit,  and  her  great  knowledge. 
All  the  illustrious  men  in  the  city  thought  it  an  ho- 
nour to  frequent  her  house.  Socrates  himself  used 
to  visit  her  constantly  ;  and  was  not  ashamed  to  pass 
for  her  pupil,  and  to  own  that  he  had  learnt  rhe- 
toric  from  her.  Pericles  declared  also,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  Aspasia  for  his  eloquence,  which  so 
greatly  distinguished  him  in  Athens  ;  and  that  it 
was  from  her  conversation  he  had  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  policy,  for  she  was  exceedingly 
well  versed  in  the  maxims  of  government.  Their  in- 
timacy was  owing  to  still  stronger  motives.  Pericles 
did  not  love  his  wife  ;  he  resigned  her  very  freely  to 
another  man,  and  supplied  her  place  with  Aspasia, 
whom  he  loved  passionately,  though  her  reputation 
was  more  than  suspicious.  Aspasia  was  accused  of 
im[)iety  and  a  dissolute  conduct ;  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  dithculty  that  Pericles  saved  her,  by  bis 
in  treaties  and  by  the  compassion  he  l  aised  in  the 
judges,  by  shedding  abundance  of  tears  whilst  her^ 
cause  was  pleading,  a  behaviour  little  consistent  with 
tlie  dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  rank  of  supreme 
head  of  tlie  most  [iowerful  state  of  Greece. 


*  Plat,  iij  Meiicx.  p.  •235. 
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A  decree  had  passed,  by  which  infonnations  were  Artax. 
ordered  to  be  laid  ajraiiibt  all  such  *  persons  as  de-  Lon^uu. 
nieil  what  was  i\scril>ed  to  the  ministry  of  the  i^ods  ; 
or  those  philosophers  and  others  who  gave  lessons 
on-the  more  abstruse  points  of  physics,  and  the  mo- 
tions ol  the  heavens^  doctrines  on  this  occasion  con- 
sidered injurious  to  the  established  religion.  The 
fcope  and  aim  of  this  decree  was,  to  make  Pericles 
suspected  with  regard  to  these  matters,  because 
Anaxagoras  had  been  his  inaster.  Thw  philo^^opher 
taught,  that  one  only  intelligence  had  modified  the 
chaos,  and  disposed  the  universe  in  the  beautiful 
order  in  which  we  now  see  it ;  w  hich  tended  directly 
to  depreciate  the  gods  of  the  pagan  system.  l^encLes 
thinking  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  save  his 
life,  sent  him  out  oUhe  city  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  enemies  of  Pericles  seeing  that  the  people 
approved  and  received  with  pleasure  all  these  accu* 
sations,  impeached  that  ^re-di  man  himself,  and 
charged  him  with  embezzling  the  public  monies 
during  his  administration.  A  decree  was  made,  bv 
which  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give  in  immediately 
his  accounts  ;  was  to  be  tried  for  oppression  and  ra- 
pine ;  and  the  cause  to  be  adjudged  by  fifteen  hun- 
dred judges.  Pericles  had  no  real  cause  for  fear, 
because  in  the  admini'^tration  of  the  public  afiairs  his 
conduct  had  always  l^een  irreproachable,  especially 
on  the  side  of  interest :  lie  could  not  however  but 
be  uiKJer  soiiie  apprehensions  from  the  ill-will  of  the 
people,  when  he  considered  their  great  levity  aiKi 
inconstancy.  One  day  w  hen  Alcibiades  (then  very 
young)  went  to  visit  Pericles,  he  was  told  that  he 
Mas  not  to  be  spoken  with,  because  of  some  affairs 
of  great  consequence  in  w  hich  he  was  then  engaged. 

Anaxagoras  teaching,  that  the  divirwe  niiclligeiite  aluiic  gave 
&  regular  motion  to  all  ilje  \>ji\Vs  of  nature,  aiuJ  [jiesitlecl  in  iht 
goverament  of  the  univei.^e  ;  destroyed,  by  tiiiit  sTsti-ni,  the 
plurality  of  gods,  their  powers,  and  all  the  peculiar  faiictiwn* 
irbich  were  ascribed  to  them. 

K  3 
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Ariax.  Alcibiades  enquiring  what  these  mighty  affairs  were, 
Longim.  was  answered,  that  Pericles  was  preparing  to  give  in 
his  accounts.  Ht  ought  rather ,  says  Alcibiades,  not 
to  give  them  in :  And  indeed  this  was  what  Pericles  at 
last  resolved.  To  allay  the  storm,  he  made  a  resolu* 
tion  to  oppose  the  inclination  the  people  discovered 
for  the  Peloponnesian  war  no  longer,  preparations 
for  which  had  been  long  carrying  on,  firmly  per«r 
suaded  that  this  would  soon  silence  all  complaints 
against  him ;  that  envy  would  yield  to  a  more  power- 
ful motive  ;  and  tliat  tiie  citizens,  when  in  such  immi- 
nent danger,  would  not  fail  of  throwing  themselves 
into  his  arms,  and  submit  implicitly  to  his  conduct, 
from  his  great  power,  and  exalted  reputation. 

^  This  is  what  some  historians  have  related  ;  and 
the  comic  poets,  in  the  lifetime,  and  under  the  eye 
as  it  were,  of  Pericles,  spread  such  a  report  in  public, 
to  suhy,  if  possible,  his  reputation  and  merit,  which 
drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  enmity  of  many.  Plu- 
tarch, on  this  occasion,  makes  a  reflection  which  may 
be  of  great  service,  not  only  to  those  in  the  admini- 
stration of  public  affairs,  but  to  all  sorts  of  persons, 
as  well  as  of  advantage  in  tiie  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life.  He  thinks  it  strange,  when  actions  are  good  in 
themselves,  and  manifestly  laudable  in  all  respects, 
that  men,  purely  to  discredit  illustrious  personages, 
should  pretend  to  dive  into  their  hearts  ;  and  from 
a  spirit  of  tlie  vilest  and  most  abject  malice,  should 
ascribe  such  views  and  intentions  to  them,  as  they 
probably  never  so  much  as  imagined.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  wishes,  when  the  motive  is  obscure,  and 
the  same  action  may  be  considered  in  different  lights, 
tliat  men  would  always  view  it  in  the  most  favour- 
able, and  incline  to  judge  candidly  of  it.  lie  applies 
this  maxim  to  the  reports  which  had  been  spread 
concerning  Pericles,  as  the  fomenter  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  merely  for  private  and  interested  views; 
whereas,  tlie  whole  tenor  of  his  past  conduct  ought 


Plut.  cJe  Herod,  nialign.  p.  855,  856. 
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to  have  convinced  every  body,  liiat  it  was  wholly  Artax. 
from  reasons  of  sUite,  and  for  the  good  of  the  public,  Lon^im, 
that  he  at  last  acquiesced  in  an  opinion,  which  he  had 
liitherto  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  oppose. 

•  Whilst  this  affair  was  carrying  on  at  Athens,  the 
Lacedaemonians  sent  several  embassies  thither,  one 
after  another,  to  make  the  various  demands  above 
mentioned.  At  last  tlie  affair  was  debated  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  it  was  resolved  they 
should  first  deliberate  upon  all  the  articles,  before  they 
gave  a  positive  answer.  Opinions,  as  is  usual  in  these 
cases,  were  divided ;  and  some  were  for  abolishing 
the  decree  enacted  against  ^legara,  which  seemed 
the  chief  obstacle  to  a  peace. 

Pericles  spoke  on  this  occasion  with  the  utmost 
force  of  eloquence,  which  his  view  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  the  honour  of  his  country,  rendered 
more  vehement  and  triumphant  than  it  had  ever  ap- 
peared before.  He  shewed,  in  the  fir^t  place,  that 
the  decree  relating  to  Megara,  on  which  the  greatest 
stress  was  laid,  was  not  of  so  little  consequence  as^ 
they  imagined  :  That  the  demand  made  bv  the  Lace- 
dremonians  on  that  head,  was  merely  to  sound  the 
disposition  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  try  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  incroach  upon  them  by  frighten- 
ing them  out  of  their  determination ;  that  should  they 
recede  on  this  occasion,  it  would  betrav  fear  and 
weakness  :  Iliat  the  affair  was  of  no  less  importance 
than  the  giving  up  to  the  Lacedsemonians  the  empire 
which  the  Athenians  had  possessed  during  so  many 
years,  by  then-  courage  and  resolution  :  That  should 
the  Athenians  give  way  on  this  point,  the  Lacedfemo- 
nians  would  immediately  prescribe  new  laws  to  them, 
as  to  a  people  seized  with  dread;  whereas,  if  they 
made  a  vigorous  resistance,  their  opponents  would  be 
obliged  to  treat  them,  at  least,  on  the  foot  of  equals  : 
Tliat  with  regard  to  the  present  matters  in  dispute, 
arbiters  might  be  chosen,  in  order  to  adjust  them  in 


Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  93 — 99.    Diod.  1.  xli.  p.  9^5 — 97 
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Aj  tax.  an  amicable  way ;  but  that  it  did  not  become  the 
x.ongim.  Laceda3monians  to  c-ommand  the  Athenians  with  a 
manriaterial  air,  to  quiti  Potida^a,  to  free  yEo^ina,  and 
revoke  the  decree  relating  to  Megara:  lliat  such 
imperious  behaviour  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
treaty,  which  declared  in  express  terms,  Thai  should 
ojiy  disputes  arise  ampjig  the  allies,  they  should  be 
decided  bi/  pacific  methods^  and  without  any 
party's  being  obliged  to  give  up  any  part 
OF  what  they  possessed  :  Tiiat  the  surest  way 
to  prevent  a  government  from  being  eternally  con- 
testing ai)outits  possessions,  is  to  take  up  arms,  and 
dispute  its  riglits  sword  in  hand  ;  That  the  Athe- 
nians had  Just  reason  to  believe  they  would  gain  their 
cause  this  way  ;  and  to  give  them  a  stronger  idea  of 
this  ti  uth,  he  set  before  them  a  most  brilliant  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  present  state  of  Athens,  giving  a  very  par- 
ticular account  of  its  treasures,  revenues,  fleets,  land 
as  well  as  sea-forces,  and  those  of  its  allies ;  contrast- 
ing these  several  resources  with  the  poverty  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  (he  said)  had  no  money,  which 
is  the  sinews  of  war,  not  to  mention  the  poor  condi- 
tion of  their  navy,  on  which  success  in  war  most 
depended.  ^  And  indeed,  it  appeared  by  the  trea- 
sury, that  tlie  Athenians  had  brought  from  Delos 
to  their  city  nine  tliousand  six  hundred  talents, 
which  amount  to  about  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  The  annual  contributions  of  the 
allies  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents, 
that  is,  to  near  fourteen  hundred  thousand  French 
livres.  In  cases  of  necessity,  the  Athenians  would 
find  infinite  resources  from  the  ornaments  of  the 
temples,  since  those  of  the  statue  of  Minerva  alon<; 
amounted  to  fifty  talents  of  gold,  that  is,  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  French  livres,  which  might  be 
taken  from  tlie  statue  wit^iout  spoiling  it  in  any 
manner,  and  he  afterwards  fixed  on  again  in  more 
auspicious  times.  With  regard  to  the  land-forces, 
they  amounted  to  very  near  thirty  thousand  men, 
^  Diod.  I.  xii.  p.  (^6,  97. 
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and  the  fleet  consisted  of  three  luindre«I  2:3]lic<^.  Artax. 
Above  all,  he  a(ivi;-ed  th.cm  not  to  venture  a  battle  in  ion^isn. 
liieir  o.vn  country  ngalnsttiie  Peloponne^ians,  uhoe^e 
troops  were  superior  in  number  to  tl\tm ;  not  to  rc- 
gard  the  laving  waste  c  f  their  lands,  as  they  nii;iht 
easily  be  restored  to  liieir  fonner  condition ;  but  to 
consider  the  loss  of  their  men  as  highly  important, 
because  irretrievable  ;  to  make  their  uhole  policy 
consist  in  defcn.hng  their  city,  a^d  preserving  the 
empire  of  tlie  sea,  which  would  certainly  one  day 
give  them  the  superiority  over  their  enemies.  He 
laid  down  tlie  plan  for  cairying  on  t!ie  war,  n<Jt  for 
a  single  canip  ngn,  hut  during  tiie  Moole  time  it 
might  last;  and  enumerated  the  evils  they  had  to 
fear,  if  they  deviated  from  that  system.  Pericles, 
after  adding  other  considerations,  taken  from  the 
genius  or  character,  and  the  internal  government  of 
the  two  republics  ;  the  one  uncertain  and  fluctuat- 
ing in  its  deliberations,  and  rendered  stiil  slower  in 
the  execution,  from  its  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
consent  of  its  allies  ;  the  other  spc^edy,  determinate, 
independent,  and  mistress  of  its  resolutions,  which 
is  no  indifferent  circumstance  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
cess of  enterprises;  Pericles,  I  say,  concluded  his 
speech,  and  gave  his  OT)inion  as  follows :  "  We  have 
"  no  more  to  do  but  to  dismiss  the  ambassadors,  and 

to  give  them  this  answer  :  That  w  e  perinit  those 
"  of  Megara  to  trade  with  Athens,  upon  condition 

that  the  Lacedaemonians  do  not  prohil)it  either  us, 

or  our  allies,  to  trade  with  tliem.  With  regard 
"  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  we  shall  leave  tliose  Iree, 
"  who  were  so  at  the  time  of  our  agreement,  pro- 

vided  thev  shall  do  tiie  same  with  regard  to  those 
"  dependent  on  tliem.  We  do  not  refuse  to  sub- 
"  mit  tlie  decision  of  our  diflerences  to  arbitration, 

and  will  not  commit  the  first  lio^tiiilies :  How- 
"^ever,  in  case  of  being  attacked,  we  shall  muJce  a 

vigorous  defence." 

The  ambassadors  were  answered  as  Pericles  had 
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Artnv.    dictated.    They  returned  home,  and  never  came 
Longini.  again  to  Athens ;  soon  after  \\  hich  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  broke  out, 

CHAP.  11. 

Transactions  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  and  Itah), 

-As  the  Pcloponnesian  war  is  a  great  event,  of  con- 
siderable duration,  before  I  enter  upon  the  history 
of  it,  it  may  be  proper  to  relate,  in  few  words,  the 
most  considerable  transactions  which  had  happened 
in  Gracia  Major,  to  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  whe- 
ther in  Sicily  or  Italy. 

Sect.  I.  The  Carthaginians  are  defeated  in  Sklly, 
Thercniy  Tyrant  of  Jgrigentum,  Reign  of  Gelon 
in  Syracuse^  and  his  two  Brothers,  Libert}^  is 
restored, 

1.  Gelon, 

A.M.  We  have  seen  that  *  Xerxes,  whose  project  tend- 
li!f  J*^C  ^^^^  ^^^^^  extirpation  of  the  Greeks, 

484!  *  prevailed  with  the  Carthaginians  to  make  war 
against  the  people  of  Sicily.  They  crossed  over 
thither  with  an  army  of  above  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  ships,  and 
upwards  of  three  thousand  transports.  Hamilcar, 
the  ablest  of  the  Carthaginian  generals  at  that  time, 
was  charged  with  this  expedition.  However,  the 
success  was  not  answerable  to  these  mighty  prepa- 
rations ;  the  Carthaginians  were  entirely  defeated 
by  Gelon,  who  at  that  time  had  the  chief  authority 
in  Syracuse. 

'  This  Gelon  was  born  in  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated 
on  the  southern  coast  between  Agrigentum  and 
Camarina,  called  Gelas,  whence  perhaps  he  received 
his  name.  He  had  signalized  himself  very  much  in 
tlie  wars  which  Hippocrates,  Tyrant  of  Gela,  carried 
on  against  the  neighbouring  powers,  most  of  whom 

'Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  1.  Si  i6 — 22,    ^^erod,  1.  vii,  c.  ^53 — 167, 
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he  subdued,  and  was  very  near  taking  Syracuse,  a 
After  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  ( Jelon, upon  pretence  Lo 
of  defending  \hc  rights  and  succession  of  the  tyrant  3 
children,  took  up  arms  against  liis  own  citizens,  and 
having  overcome  them  in  a  buttle,  possessed  himself 
of  the  government  in  his  own  name.  Some  time 
after  he  macie  nimself  master  also  of  Syracuse,  by 
the  assistance  of  some  exiles  w  hom  he  had  caused  to 
return  into  it,  and  who  had  engaged  the  populace  to 
open  the  gates  of  that  city  to  him.  He  then  gave 
(iela  to  Hiero  his  brother,  and  applied  himself 
wholly  in  extendmg  the  limits  of  the  territory  of 
Syracuse,  and  soon  rendered  himself  very  powerful. 
\\  e  may  form  a  judgment  of  this  *  from  the  army 
which  he  offered  the  Grecian  ambassadors,  who  came 
to  desire  his  aid  against  the  king  of  Persia ;  and  by 
his  demand  of  being  appointed  generalissimo  of  all 
their  forces,  which  however  they  refused.  The  fear 
he  w  as  in  at  that  time,  of  being  soon  invaded  by  the 
Cartliaginians,  was  the  chief  occasion  of  his  not  suc- 
couring the  Greeks.  He  shewed  himself  to  be  a 
crafty  politician  by  his  conduct;  and  when  news 
was  brought  him  of  Xerxes 's  iiaving  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  he  sent  a  trusty  person  with  rich  presents, 
and  ordered  him  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  first  battle, 
and  in  case  Xerxes  should  be  victorious,  to  pay  ho- 
mage to  him  in  his  name,  otherwise  to  bring  back  the 
money.    I  now  return  to  the  Cartliaginians. 

They  had  landed  in  Sicily  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  Terillus,  formerly  Tyrant  of  liimera,  but  de- 
throned by  Theron,  another  tyrant,  who  reign.d 
at  Agrigentum.  The  family  of  the  latter  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  Greece,  being  descend- 
ed in  a  direct  line  from  Cadmus.  He  married  into 
the  family  which  at  that  time  luled  at  Syracuse,  and 
which  consisted  of  four  brothers,  Gelon,  Hi  -ro,  Po- 
lyzelus,  and  Thrasybulus.    He  n^arried  his  daughter 

*  He  promised  to  furaisil  two  hundred  slips  aad  thirty 
tI)ous«iiid  men. 
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Artax.  to  the  first,  and  himself  married  the  daughter  of  the 
L*»ngiin.  third. 

Hamilcar  having  landed  at  Panormiis,  began  by 
laying  siege  to  liimera.  Gelon  hasted  with  a  great 
army  to  the  succour  of  his  father-in-law;  when  unit- 
ing, they  defeated  the  Carthaginians.  This  was  per- 
haps the  most  complete  victory  ever  gained. 

The  battle  was  fought  the  same  day  with  that 
of  *  Thermopylae,  the  circumstances  ot  which  I  have 
related  in  the  ^  history  of  the  Carthaginians.  *  One 
remarkable  circumstance  in  the  conditions  of  the 
peace,  which  Gelon  prescribed  to  the  conquered, 
was,  that  they  should  cease  to  sacrifice  their  children 
to  the  god  Saturn ;  which  shews,  at  the  same  time, 
the  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  piety  of 
Gelon. 

The  spoils  won  on  this  occasion  were  of  immense 
value.    Gelon  allotted  the  greatest  part  of  them  for 
the  ornament  of  the  temples  in  Syracuse.  They 
also  took  an  incredible  number  of  prisoners.  These 
he  shared,  with  the  utmost  equity,  with  his  allies, 
who  employed  them,  after  putting  irons  on  their 
feet,  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  in  building  mag- 
nificent edifices,  as  well  for  the  ornament  as  the 
utihty  of  the  cities.    Several  of  the  citizens  of  Agri- 
gentum  had  each  five  hundred  for  his  own  share. 
A.  M.       (jclon,  after  so  glorioiis  a  victory,  so  far  from 
^35-5-^  giouing  more  ])ioud  and  haughty,  behaved  with 
"^1^*  '  greater  aflrability  and  humanity  than  ever  towards 
'       the  citizens  and  his  alHcs.    Being  retiu^ned  from  tlie 
campaign,  he  convened  the  assembly  of  the  Syracu- 
sans,  v  ho  were  ordered  to  come  armed  into  it. 

«  Vol.  I.  riut.  iu  Apophth.  p.  175. 

*  IIerodotn>  saiys,  tliat  tliii  battle  was  fought  the  same  day 
"vvIiIj  tliar  of  Salauii>,  v  l-it  h  (i«»es  not  ijppearfio  probaMe.  Fur 
the  firefks,  inforn»e<i  uHulon's  successes,  intrealt-d  him  to  suc- 
cour them  against  Xerxew,  which  tliey  would  not  have  clone 
aftf-r  the  battle  of  Salaoiis.whicI)  exalted  tlieir  courage  Komuch, 
that  after  lliii*  battle  they  imagined  theniselves  strong  enough 
to  resi«t  their  «neniiiK,  und  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  war,  to  their 

n  advantage,  without  tin*  assi-.'aiice  of  any  other  powt^r. 
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However,  he  himself  came  unarmed  thitiier:  Dc-  ^nax. 
clarcii  to  the  a^^^eml)ly  every  eircuiTLstance  of  his  con- 
duct ;  thr  uses  to  which  i)e  liad  applied  the  several 
sums  witli  whicli  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  in  what 
manner  he  had  employed  his  authority;  adding,  that 
it  they  had  anv  complaints  to  make  against  him,  ins 
person  and  life  were  at  their  disposal.  ^'\ll  the  people, 
tonck  with  so  unexpected  a  speech,  and  still  more 
uith  the  unusual  contidence  he  reposed  in  them,  an- 
swered bv  acclamations  of  jov,  praise,  and  gratitude; 
«nd  innnediatelv,  with  one  consent,  invested  him  with 
the  supreme  authority,  and  the  title  otkin^^.  ''And 
to  preserve  to  latest  posterity  the  remembrance  of 
Gelon's  memorable  action,  who  had  come  into  the 
■asscmblv,  and  put  his  life  into  the  hands  of  the  Sy- 
racusans,  they  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  him, 
wherein  he  was  represented  in  the  ordinary  habit  of 
a  citizen,  unnvirded,  and  unarmed.  This  statue  met 
afterwards  with  a  vci*y  singular  fate,  and  worthy  of 
the  motives  which  had  occasioned  its  being  set  up. 
Tinioleon,  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after^ 
having  restored  the  Syracusans  to  tlieir  liberty, 
thought  it  advisable,  in  order  to  erase  all  traces  of 
Xyraunical  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist 
the  wants  of  the  people,  to  sell  publicly  by  auction 
all  tlie  statues  of  those  princes  and  tyrants  who 
iiad  ^roverned  it  till  that  time.  But  first  he  brou"ht 
them  to  a  trial,  as  so  many  criminals ;  hearing  die 
depositions  and  witnesses  upon  each  of  them.  They 
all  were  condemned  unanimously,  the  statue  of  Cic- 
lon  only  excepted,  v/iiirh  tound  an  eloquent  advo- 
cate and  defender,  in  the  warm  ami  sincere  gratiitide 
which  tiie  citizens  retain-jd  for  d'at  great  man,  v\  hose 
virtue  they  revered  as  it  he  had  b^^n  ,«5till  alive. 

The  Syracusans  had  no  cause  to  repent  tlicir  hav- 
ing intrusted  (ielon  with  unlimited  po^\er  and  au- 
thority. This  made  no  addiiioa  to  his  kno\^'n  zeal  tor 
their  interests,  but  only  enabled  hhn  to  do  tliem 


i'lut.  ill  Timol.  p.  247.    .'E.ian.  1.  xiii.  c.  37. 
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Artax.  more  important  services.  ^For,  by  a  change  till 
LoDgim.  then  unheard  of,  and  of  vfhkh  *  Tacitus  found  no 
example  except  in  Vespasian,  he  was  the  first  man 
whom  the  sovereignty  made  the  better  man.  He 
made  up\\'ards  of  ten  thousand  foreigners,  who  had 
served  under  him,  denizens.  His  views  were,  to 
people  the  capital,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  state, 
to  reuard  tlie  services  of  these  brave  and  faithful 
soldiers ;  and  to  attach  them  more  strongly  to  Syra- 
cuse,  from  the  sense  of  the  advantageous  settlement 
they  had  obtained  in  being  incorporated  with  the 
citizens. 

^  lie  pnded  himself  particularly  upon  his  inviolable 
sincerity,  truth  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements;  a 
quality  very  essential  to  a  prince,  the  only  one  ca- 
pable of  gaining  him  the  love  and  confidence  of  his 
subjects  and  of  foreigners,  and  which  therefore 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  just  policy 
and  good  government.  Having  occasion  tor  money 
to  carry  on  an  expedition  he  meditated,  (this,  very 
probal^ly,  was  before  he  had  triumphed  over  the  Car- 
thaginians) he  addressed  the  people,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  contribution  from  them ;  but  finding  the  Syracusans 
unwilling  to  be  at  that  ex  pence,  he  told  them,  that 
he  asked  nothing  but  a  loan,  and  that  he  would  en- 
gas(e  to  repay  it  as  soon  as  the  war  should  be  over. 
The  money  was  adva  u  t  d,  and  repaid  punctually  at 
the  promised  time.  Ho-rv  happy  is  that  government 
here  such  justice  and  equity  are  exercised ;  and 
how  mistaken  are  those  nnuisters  and  princes,  who 
violate  them  in  the  sli<j;hte' t  degree. 

*  One  of  the  chief  ot)iects  of  his  attention,  and  in 
which  his  successor  imit  .ted  him,  was  to  make  the 
cultivation  ol  the  lands  I  e  considered  as  an  honour- 
able employment.  It  is  ueil  known  how  fruitful 
Sicily  was  in  coi  n  ;  and  the  inimense  revenues  which 

♦DIod.  1.  xl.  p.  -'5.     ^  riut.  I'n  Apophth.  p  175.  Ubid. 

♦  Solus  omnium  ante  if  j  i  incijwm  tn  Tnelius  mutatus  est.  Hist, 
1.  i.  c.  50. 
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mi^ht  be  produced  trom  so  rich  a  soil  when  indns-  Artax.. 
triouslv  aiUivated.  He  animated  the  husbandmen  by  iongim. 
his  presence,  and  delighted  in  appearing  sometimes 
at  tfieir  head,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  other  occa- 
sions he  had  marched  at  the  head  of  annie?.  His  in- 
teniion,  says  Tiutarch,  was  not  merely  to  make  the 
coiintiT  rich  and  fruiitul,  but  also  to  exercise  his 
subjects,  to  accustom  and  inure  them  to  toils,  and 
by  that  means  to  preserve  tlicm  fixjm  a  thousand 
disorders,  which  inevitably  follow  a  soft  and  indo- 
lent life,  'lliere  are  tew  maxims  (in  point  of  policy) 
on  which  the  ancients  have  insisted  more  strongly, 
than  on  that  relaiins  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands ;  a  manifest  proof  of  their  great  wisdom,  and 
the  protbimd  knowledge  they  had  of  wiiat  constitutes 
the  strength  and  solid  happiness  of  a  state.  "  Xeno- 
|>hon,  in  a  dialogue,  the  subject  of  which  is  govern^ 
ment,  entidcd  llicro,  shews  the  great  advantage  it 
would  \ye  to  a  state,  were  the  king  studious  to  re- 
ward those  who  should  excel  in  husbandry,  and  ia 
whatever  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  lands.  He 
says  the  same  of  war,  of  trade,  and  of  all  tlie  arts  ; 
on  which  occasion,  if  honours  were  paid  to  all  tiiosG 
who  should  distinguish  themselves  in  them,  it  would 
give  universal  life  and  motion  ;  would  excite  a  noble 
and  laudable  emulation  among  the  citizens,  and  give 
rise  to  a  thousand  inventions  for  tlie  improvement 
and  peilection  of  those  arts. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gelon  had  been  educated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  children  of  the  rich  among 
the  Greeks,  wiio  were  taught  music  and  the  ait  of 
playing  on  instruments  w  ith  great  care.  Possibly  this 
was  a  consequence  of  his  mean  birth,  or  rather  was 
owing  to  the  little  value  he  set  on  those  kind  of  ex- 
ercises. "One  day  at  an  entertainment,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  custom,  a  lyre  was  presented  to 
each  of  the  guests  ;  \\hen  it  was  Gelon's  turn,  instead 
of  touching  the  instrument  as  the  rest  had  done,  he 


"  Plut.  in  Apophthegm,  p.  175. 
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caused  hh  horse  to  be  brought,  mounted  liim  with 
wonderlul  agility  and  grace,  and  shewed  that  he 
liad  learnt  a  nobltr  exercise  than  playing  on  the 

.  *  ^ince  the  defeat  of  tiie  Carthaginians  in  Sicily, 
the  several  cities  of  it  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  and 
Syracuse  was  f)articularly  happy  in  its  tranquillity, 
under  the  a  uspicious  government  of  Gelon.  He  was 
not  boiTi  in  Syracuse,  and  yet  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  citv^  tliougii  so  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
had  forced  him  in  a  manner  to  be  their  king.  Though 
an  alien,  the  supreme  pou  er  went  in  search  of  him, 
not  courted  on  his  part  witli  any  art  or  induce- 
ijjcnt  l)ut  those  of  merit.  Gelon  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  duties  of  tlie  regal  office,  as 
well  as  its  great  weight;  and  he  accepted  it  with  no 
other  view  but  the  good  of  his  people.  He  thought 
himself  king  only  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  to 
preserve  the  good  order  of  society,  to  protect  inno- 
cence and  justice,  and  to  exhibit  to  all  his  subjects, 
in  his  simple,  modest,  active,  and  regular  life,  a  pat- 
tern of  every  civil  virtue.  The  vhole  of  royalty 
that  he  assumed  was  the  toils  and  -cares  of  it,  a  zeal 
for  the  public  welfare,  and  the  sweet  satisfaction 
hich  results  from  making  millions  happy  by  his 
cares :  In  a  word,  he  considered  the  sovereignty  as 
an  obligation,  and  a  means  to  procure  the  felicity  of 
a  greater  number  of  men.  He  banished  from  it 
pomp,  ostentiition,  licentiousness,  and  impunity  for 
crimes.  lie  did  not  affect  the  appearance  of  reign- 
ing, but  contented  himself  with  making  the  laws 
reign.  He  never  made  his  inferiors  feel  that  he  was 
their  master,  but  only  inculcated  into  them  that  both 
i)imself  and  they  ought  to  submit  to  reason  and  jus- 
lice.  To  induce  their  obedience,  he  employed  no 
oiher  methods  but  persuasion  and  a  good  example, 
which  are  the  weapons  of  virtue,  and  alone  produce 
a  sincere  and  uninterrupted  obedience. 


•^Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  29>  30. 
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A  revered  old  age,  a  name  iiiglily  dear  lo  all  liis  Artax. 
5ubjcct^,  a  reputation  equally  diffused  within  and  Longim. 
%vithuut  his  kinj^donis;  these  were  the  fruits  of  that 
Avisdoui  which  he  retained  on  the  throne  to  the  last 
gasp.    His  reign  was  short,  and  only  just  shewed 
him  in  a  nianuer  to  Sicily,  lo  exhibit  in  ids  person 
on  example  of  a  great,  good,  and  true  kiirs^.  He 
died,  after  having  reigned  only  seven  years,  to  the 
infinite  regret  of  all  his  subjects     Every  family 
imagined  itself  deprived  of  its  best  friend,  its  pro- 
tector and  father.    The  people  erected,  in  tlie  place 
w  here  his  wife  Demarata  liad  been  buried,  a  splen- 
did mausoUeum,  surrounded  with  nine  tower;-^  of  a 
surprising  height  and  magnificence ;  and  decreed 
those  honours  to  him,  which  were  then  paid  to  the 
demi-L^ods  or  iieroes.    'ilie  Carthaginiiins  afterwards 
demolished  the  mausolaeum,  and  Agathocles  the 
towers :  But,  says  the  historian,  neither  violence, 
envy,  nor  time,  which  destroys  all  grosser  things, 
could  destroy  the  glory  of  his  name,  or  abolish  the 
memorv  of  liis  exalted  virtues  and  noble  actions, 
which  love  and  gratitude  had  engraved  in  the  hearts 
pf  the  Sicilians. 


II.  Iliero, 

After  Gelon's  death,  the  scepter  continued  near  A.  M. 
twelve  years  in  his  family.  He  was  succeeded  by  j^^'^^j'q 
Hiero,  his  eldest  brother.  ^^2* 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  authors  who  have  written  concerning  this  prince, 
some  of  whom  declare  him  to  have  been  a  good  king, 
and  others  a  detestable  tyrant ;  it  will  be  necessary,  I 
say,  to  distinguish  the  periods.  It  is  very  probable 
that  Hiero,  dazzled,  in  the  beginning  of  his  i  eign,  by 
the  glitter  of  sovereign  power,  and  corrupted  by  the 
flattery  of  his  courtiers,  studiously  endeavoured  to  de- 
viate fromthdt  path  which  his  predecessor  had  point- 
ed out  to  him,  and  in  which  he  had  found  himself 
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Art.ix.  SO  happy.  'This  yortng  prince  was  avaricious, 
Lon«^iii).  headstrong,  unjust,  and  studious  of  nothing  but  the 
O'atification  ol  his  passions,  Avithout  ever  endeavour- 
ing to  acquire  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people ; 
who,  on  the  other  side,  had  the  utmost  aversion  for  a 
prince,  whom  tliey  looked  upon  as  a  tyrant  over 
them,  rather  than  as  a  khig ;  and  nothing  but  the 
veneration  they  h^ad  for  Geion  s  memory,  prevented 
it  from  breakinor  out. 

Some  time  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  he 
had  violent  suspicions  of  Polyzclus,  his  brother, 
^^  hose  great  influence  among  the  citizens  made  him 
fear  that  he  had  a  design  to  depose  him.  However, 
in  order  to  rid  himself  w  ithout  noise  of  an  enemy 
\A  hom  he  fancied  very  dangerous,  he  resolved  to  put 
iiim  at  the  head  of  some  forces  he  was  going  to  send 
to  the  succour  of  the  Sybarites  against  the  Croto^ 
nienses,  hoping  that  he  would  perish  in  the  expedi- 
rion.  His  brother  s  refusal  to  accept  this  command, 
made  him  the  more  violent  against  him.  Theron, 
w  ho  had  married  Poly/'elus  s  daughter,  joined  with 
his  fatlier-in-law.  This  gave  rise  to  great  diiferences 
of  h>ng  duration  betu  een  the  kings  of  Syracuse  and 
Agrigentuui ;  however,  they  at  last  were  reconciled 
by  tlie  wise  mediation  of  Simonides  the  poet;  and 
to  make  their  reconciliation  lasting,  they  cemented  it 
by  a  new  alliance,  lliero  marrying  Tlieron's  sister; 
alter  which  the  two  kings  always  lived  in  good  intel- 
ligence w  ith  eacii  other. 

'  At  first,  an  infirin  state  of  health,  w  hich  was 
increased  by  repeated  illnesses,  gave  Hieroan  oppor- 
tunity of  thinking  seriously;  after  which  he  resolved 
to  diaw  around  liim  n)en  of  iearning,  who  niight  con- 
verse agreeably  witii  him,  and  furnish  him  with  use- 
ful instrudiuns.  The  most  famous  poets  of  the  age 
came  to  his  court,  as  Simonides,  Pindar,  Baccl^ylides, 
and  Epicharmus  ;  and  it  is  aiTirmed,  that  their  de- 
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lightful  conversntion  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  Artax. 
soUen  the  cruel  and  savage  disposition  of  lliero.  Lougim. 

*  Plutarch  relates  a  noble  saying  of  his,  which 
shews  an  excellent  disposition  in  a  prince.  He  de- 
ciai'ed,  that  his  palace  and  his  ears  should  be  always 
open  to  every  man  who  would  tell  him  the  truth,  and 
that  without  disguise  or  reserve. 

The  poets  above-mentioned  not  only  excelled  in 

f)oetrv,  but  were  also  ))Osses?ed  of  a  great  fund  of 
eannng  in  otlier  branches,  and  con.^jidered  and  con- 
sulted as  the  sages  of  their  times.  This  is  what  * 
Cicero  says  particularly  of  Siuionidcs.  He  had  a 
great  ascendant  over  the  king ;  and  the  only  use  he 
made  of  it  was,  to  incline  him  to  virtue. 

"  They  often  used  to  convci\se  on  philosophical 
subjects.  I  observed  on  anotlier  occasion,  that 
Hiero,  in  one  of  these  conversations,  asked  Simonides 
his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  Deity.  The  latter  desired  one  day  s  time  to 
consider  of  it  ;  the  next  day  he  asked  two,  and  went 
on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion.  The  prince 
pressing  him  to  give  his  reasons  for  these  delays  ; 
he  confessed,  that  the  subject  was  above  his  com- 
prehension, and  that  tiie  more  he  reflected,  the 
more  obscure  it  appeared  to  him. 

Xenopiion  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 
art  of  governing  well,  entided  Hiero,  and  written  in  the 
form  of  a.  dialogue  between  this  prince  and  Sinionides. 
Hiero  undertakes  to  prove  to  the  poet,  that  tyrants 
and  kings  are  not  so  happy  as  is  generally  imagined. 
Among  the  great  number  of  proofs  alleged  by  him, 
he  insists  chiefly  on  their  unhappiness  in  being  de- 
prived of  tlie  greatest  comfort  and  blessing  in  this 
life,  viz.  the  enjovment  of  a  true  friend,  to  whose 
bosom  they  may  safely  confide  their  secrets  and  affile^ 
tions  ;  who  may  share  with  them  in  their  joy  and 

^  In  Apophth.  p.  175.       "  Cic.  1.  i.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  n.  Go. 
*  Simonides,  non  poeta  solum  suatis,  zeram  ttinvi  caieroqui 
icctui  iapiauffvf  traditur.    J-ib.  i.  de  Nat.  Dtor.  a.  60. 
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Artax.  sorrow  ;  in  a  word,  a  second  self,  who  may  form 
Longini.  but  one  heart,  one  soul  with  them.  Simonldcs,  on 
the  other  siile,  lays  down  admirahle  maxims  with 
respect  to  the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  He  represents 
to  liim,  that  a  king  is  not  so  for  himself,  but  for 
others  :  That  his  grandeur  consists,  not  in  building 
magnihcent  palaces  for  his  own  residence,  but  in 
erecting  temples,  and  fortifying  and  embellishing 
his  cities  :  That  liis  glory  consists  not  in  his  people's 
fearing  him,  but  in  their  being  afraid  for  him  :  That  a 
truly  roval  care  is,  not  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  first 
comer  at  the  Olympic  games,  (for  the  princes  of 
that  age  ere  passionately  fond  of  them,  and  espe- 
cially *  Ilicro)  but  to  contend  with  the  neighbouring 
kings,  who  should  succeed  best  in  diffusing  ^vealth 
and  abundance  throughout  his  dominions,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  felicity  of  his  people. 

Nevertheless,  another  Poet  (Pindar)  praises  Hiero 
for  the  victor}'  lie  had  won  in  the  horse-race.  "  This 
"  prince,  (says  he,  in  his  ode)  who  governs  with 
"  equity  the  inhabitants  of  opulent  Sicily,  has  ga- 
thered  the  fairest  flower  of  every  virtue.  He 
takes  a  noble  delight  in  the  most  exquisite  per- 
*^  formances  of  poetry  and  music.    He  loves  melo- 
*'  dious  airs,  such  as  it  is  customary  for  us  to  play 
"  at  the  banquets  given  us  by  our  dearest  friends. 
House  then  thyself,  take  thy  lyre,  and  raise  it  to 
the  Doric  pitch.    If  thou  feelest  thyself  animated 
"  by  a  glorious  lire  in  favour  of  f  Pisa  and  Phe^ 
*'  renice ;  if  they  have  waked  the  sweetest  trans- 
ports  in  thy  breast,  when  that  generous  courser 
(without  being  quickened  by  the  spur)  flew  along 

*  It  is  said  that  Thcmistocles,  .seeing  him  arrive  at  the 
Olympic  ^ames  with  a  splendid  equipage,  would  have  had 
him  forbidden  them,  because  he  liad  not  succoured  the  Greeks 
against  t}ie  common  eneniy,  any  more  than  Gelon  his  brother; 
which  motion  did  honour  to  the  Athenian  general.  iElian. 
1.  ix.  c.  5. 

f  Pisa  was  the  city,  near  to  which  the  Olympic  games 
were  solemnized  :  And  Plif^rcnice  was  the  name  of  Hiero'» 
courser,  signifying  the  gainer  of  victory. 
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the  banks  ot  the  Alphcus,  and  carried  liis  royal  Artax. 
"  l  ider  to  glorious  victory  :  O  sing  the  king  of  Sy-  Lonijini. 

raciisc,  the  ornament  o?  the  Olympic  course 

The  whole  ode,  tran>hited  by  the  late  Mr.  Mas- 
sieu,  is  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- Lettres,  ti'om 
which  I  have  made  the  short  extract  above.  I  was 
very  glad  to  o;ive  tlie  reader  some  idea  of  Pindar, 
from  tliis  little  specimen. 

Tiic  next  ode  to  this  ^^  as  com[)oscd  in  honour  of 
Theron  king  of  Agrigentum,  victorious  in  the  chariot- 
race.  The  diction  of  it  is  so  sublime,  the  thoughts 
so  noble,  and  the  moral  so  pure,  that  many  look 
upon  it  as  Pindar  s  master-piece. 

I  cannot  say  how  far  we  may  depend  on  the  rest 
of  the  praises  which  Pindar  gives  to  Hiero,  for  poets 
are  not  always  very  sincere  in  the  eulogiums  they 
bestow  on  j)rinces  :  However,  it  is  ceitain  that  Hiero 
had  made  his  court  the  resort  of  all  persons  of  wit 
and  genius  ;  and  that  he  had  invited  them  to  it  by  his 
atf ability  and  engaging  behaviour,  and  much  more 
by  his  liberality,  \n  hich  is  a  great  merit  in  a  king. 

We  cannot  bestow  on  Hiero  s  court  the  eulogium 
which  *  Horace  gives  the  house  of  Meca^nas,  in 
which  a  character  prevailed  rarely  found  among 
scholars,  and  nevertheless  infinitely  preferable  to  all 
their  erudition.  This  amiable  house,  says  Horace, 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  mean  and  groveling 
sentiments  of  envy  and  jealousy  ;  and  men  saw ,  in 
those  who  shared  in  the  master's  favour,  a  superior 

*   Non  isto  vivimns  illic, 

&UO  tu  J  tre,  modo.     Domus  hoc  nec  purior  ulla  est, 
Nec  mHfris  his  aliena  malis.    Nil  mi  officii  unquam, 
Ditior  hie,  aut  est  quia  doctior.    Est  hcus  uni- 
Cuique  suus.  Hon.  lib.  i.  Sat.  9. 

Sir,  you  mistake,  that's  not  our  course  of  life. 
We  know  no  jealousies,  no  brawls,  no  strife  ; 
From  all  those  ills  our  patron's  house  is  free. 
None,  Vause  more  learned  or  wealthy,  troubles  me  ; 
We  have  our  stations,  all  their  own  pursue,  (Sfc. 

CUEECH. 
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meril:  or  credit  wnhoiit  taking  the  least  umbrage  at  it, 
^  Bntit  was  far  otherwise  in  the  court  of  Hiero  or 
of  Theron.  It  is  said  that  Simonides,  and  Bacchy-^ 
lides  his  nephew,  enrjployed  all  kinds  of  criticism,  to 
lessen  the  c-teem  which  those  princes  had  for  Pin-? 
dafs  M  orks.  The  latter,  by  v\ay  of  reprisal,  ridi- 
cules them  very  strongly  in  his  ode  to  Theron,  in 
comparing  /hem  to  ravens^  who  creak  in  vain  against 
1  he  divine  bird  rf  Jove.  But  modesty  \\a3  not  the 
virtue  which  (distinguished  Pindar. 

*  Hiero,  having  driven  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Catana  and  Naxos  from  their  country,  settled  a  CQr 
lony  of  ten  thousand  men  there,  half  of  whom  were, 
Syraciisans,  and  the  rest  Peloponnesians.  This 
induced  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  cities  to  ap- 
point, after  his  death,  the  same  solemnities  in  his 
honour,  as  were  bestowed  on  heroes  or  demi-gods, 
because  they  considered  him  as  their  founder. 

'  He  shewed  great  favour  to  the  children  of  Anax- 
ilaus,  formerly  tyrant  of  Zancie,  and  a  great  friend 
to  Gclon  his  brother.  As  thev  were  arrived  at  vears 
of  maturity,  he  exhorted  theni  to' take  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands;  after  Micythns,  their  tu- 
tor, should  have  perfectly  informed  them  of  the  state 
of  it,  and  how  he  himself  had  behaved  in  the  admi- 
nistration. The  latter,  having  assembled  the  nearest 
relations  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  young 
princes,  gave,  in  their  presence,  so  good  an  account 
of  his  guardianship,  that  the  whole  as.^embly  (in  per- 
fect admiration)  ber-towed  the  highest  encomiums  on 
hi";  prudence,  integrity,  and  justice.  Matters  were 
carried  so  far,  that  the  young  priyices  were  extremely 
urgent  with  him  to  continue  to  fneside  m  the  admi- 
ni^tr^t;on,  as  he  had  hitherto  done.  However,  the 
■\\  ise  tutor  prefen'ing  the  sweets  of  ease  to  tne  splen- 
dor of  authority,  and  [persuaded,  at  the  same  time, 
tliat  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  state  if  the 
young  I  rinces  to(.k  the  government  into  their  c^vn 

"  3choliiiGt.  Pi. id.        '  .T)io(J.  I.  xi.  p.  37.       ^  Ibid,  50, 
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hands,  resolved  to  retii^  frcnn  buiiiieii.  liioro  die*l,  Artax. 
alter  havin^i  rekntd  eleven  vcai  s.  Lunjjru. 

III.  rhrasj^hidus. 

•  He  \vas  succeeded  by  I  hr.^.s^^  buki.^  iiis  biolhcr, 
-vsho,  by  his  evil  conduct^  conUibuted  vcrv  iiiuch  to 
the  niakmg  him  be  regretted.  SucUed  \\ith  piide 
and  a  brutal  haugiaines^,  he  considered  men  as  iiic-re 
^^orms;  viunly  fancying  th  \t  they  wtre  crcotcd  lur 
him  to  trample  upon,  and  that  he  Wiis  of  a  quite  dit- 
ferent  nature  from  them.  He  abandoned  iiiinself 
implicitly  to  the  Hattering  counsels  of  the  giddy 
young  courtiers  who  surrounded  iiim.  He  treated 
all  his  subjects  with  the  utmost  severity ;  banishing 
some,  conliscating  tlic  possessions  of  otiiers,  and  put- 
ting great  numbers  to  death.  So  severe  a  slavery 
soon  grew  insupportable  to  the  Syracusans,  and 
therefore  they  im[)!ored  tlie  succour  of  tlie  ncigli- 
bouriniT  cities,  wlujsc  iiitcrcst  it  Wiis  also  to  throw 
off  the  tyrant's  yoke.  Thrasybuli^s  ^\as  ijesiegcd 
even  in  Syracuse,  the  sovereignty  of  part  of  \^  hich 
he  had  reserved  to  hiuisclf,  viz.  Achradina,  and  the 
Island,  which  was  very  well  fortified  ;  but  the  third 
qtiarter  of  the  city,  called  Tyche,  v^as  possessed  by 
the  enemy.  After  uiakiag  a  feel)le  resistance,  aud 
demanding  to  capittilcite,  he  left  the  eitv,  and  with- 
drew into  banishment  among  the  Locriaiis.  He  lia<i 
reigned  but  a  year.  In  tins  manner  the  Syiacnsitns 
reccvered  their  liberty.  They  al:50  delivered  the  rest 
of  tlie  cities  of  Sicily  Irom  tyrants ;  estcibli.-hed  a  pu 
pular  government  in  all  places,  aud  miiintained  that 
form  by  thenjselves  during  threescore  years,  till  tlie 
reign  of  Dion^sius  the  tyrant,  who  again  eusliived 
ihem. 

*  After  Sicily  had  been  delivered  froni  the  govern-  a.  \i. 
rnent  of  tyrants,  and  all  the  cities  of  it  were  restored  35-^4- 
10  their  liberty;   as  the  country  nas  extremely  Aiir.J.C. 

'  Dio<3.  I.  xi.  p.  51,  52.  •Ibl'J.  p.  -5,  8cc. 
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Artax.  fruitiul  in  itself,  and  the  peace  which  all  places  efi-' 
I.ongim.  jo\^d,  gave  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  an  oppor- 
tunity of  culti\atiug  their  lands,  and  feeding  their 
flocks ;  the  people  grew  very  powerful,  and  amassed 
gi'eat  riches.  To  perpetuate  to  latest  posterity  the 
remembrance  of  the  happy  day  in  which  they  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  slavery,  by  the  banisl.ment 
of  Thrasybi  lus,  it  was  decreed  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  nation,  that  a  colossal  statue  should 
be  set  up  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer;  that  on  the  anni- 
versary of  this  day,  a  festival  should  be  solemnized, 
by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  restoration  of  tlieif 
libert}' ;  and  that  there  should  be  sacriticed  in  ho- 
nour of  the  gods,  four  hundred  and  fifty  l)ulls,  with 
which  the  people  should  be  entertained  at  a  com- 
mon feast. 

llicre  nevertheless  lay  concealed  in  the  minds 
of  many,  a  certain  secret  leaven  of  tyranny,  which 
frequently  disturbed  the  harmony  of  this  peace, 
and  occasioned  several  tumults  and  commotions 
in  Sicily,  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  omit. 

To  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  them,  the  Sy- 
racusans  established  the  Petalism,  which  differed 
very  little  from  the  Athenian  Ostracism  ;  and  was 
so  called  from  the  Greek  -urtTixXov,  signifying  a  leaf, 
because  the  votes  \\ere  then  given  on  an  olive  leaf. 
This  judgment  was  put  in  force  against  such  citizens 
whose  great  power  n}ade  the  people  apprehensive 
that  they  aspired  at  the  tyranny,  and  it  banished 
them  for  ten  years  ;  however,  it  did  not  long  con- 
tinue in  force,  and  ^^  as  soon  abolished  ;  because 
the  dread  of  falling  under  its  censure,  having 
prompted  the  most  virtuous  men  to  redre,  and 
renounce  the  government,  the  chief  employments 
were  now  filled  by  such  citizens  only  as  had  the 
least  merit. 

'  Deucetius,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  chief 
over  the  people  w  ho  were  properly  called  Sicilians. 


^  Diod.  1.  xi.  i>.  65.  '  Ibid.  p.  67—70. 
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Having  unitcil  tlinn  all  (the  inhabitants  of  llybla  Artax. 
excepted)  into  one  IkkIv,  he  l)ecanie  very  powerl'ni,  l^ong'™- 
and  tonned  several  great  eiiterpri.^es.  It  was  he  wiio 
built  tl:e  eity  l^iliea,  near  the  temple  of  the  gods 
called  Paiici.  This  temple  was  very  famous  on 
account  of  some  wonders  \\  hieh  are  related  of  it ; 
and  still  more  from  the  sacred  nature  of  the  oaths 
which  were  there  taken,  the  violation  wliereof  was 
said  to  be  al\^ays  followed  by  a  sudden  and  exem- 
plary punishment.  This  was  a  secure  asylum  for 
all  persons  who  were  oppressed  by  superior  power; 
and  especially  for  slaves  who  were  unjiistly'abused, 
or  too  cruelly  treated  by  their  masters.  They  con- 
tinued in  safety  in  this  temple,  till  certain  arbiters 
and  mc^liators  had  made  their  peace  ;  and  there  was 
not  a  single  instance  of  a  master  s  having  ever  for- 
feited the  promise  he  liad  made  of  pardoning  his 
slaves;  so  famous  v.ere  the  gods  ^\ho  presided  over 
this  temple,  for  the  severe  vengeance  they  took  on 
those  who  violated  their  oaths. 

Tliis  Deucetius,  after  having  been  successful  on  a 
great  many  occasions,  and  gained  several  victories, 
particularly  over  the  Syracusans  ;  saw  his  fortune 
change  on  a  sudden  by  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  was 
abandoned  by  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces.  In  the 
consternation  and  despondency  into  which  so  gene- 
ral and  sudden  a  desertion  threw^  liim,  he  formed 
such  a  resolution  as  despair  only  could  sugi2:est.  Ife 
withdrew  in  the  night  to  Syracuse,  advanced  as  far 
as  the  great  square  of  the  city,  and  there  falling 
prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  abandoned  his 
life  and  dominions  to  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans, 
that  is,  to  his  professed  enemies.  The  singularity 
of  this  spectacle  attracted  great  numbers  of  people. 
The  magistrates  immediately  convened  the  people, 
and  debated  on  the  affair.  1  hey  first  heard  the 
orators,  whose  business  was  generally  to  address 
the  people  violently  ;  and  these  animated  them 
against  Deucctius,  as  a  public  enemy,  ^^hom  Pro- 
vidence seemed  to  throw  into  their  way,  to  revenge 
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Artax  .  and  punish,  by  hi?,  death,  all  tiie  injuries  he  had 
Longim.  done  the  republic.    A  speech  of  this  tendency 
struck  all  the  virtuous  part  of  the  assembly  with 
horror.    Tho  rnost  ancient  and  wisest  of  the  sena  tors 
represented,  *'That  they  were  not  now  to  consider 
"  what  punishment  Deucetius  deserved,  but  hov/  it 
benoved  the  Syracusans  to  behave  on  that  occa- 
"  sion  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  look  upon  him  any 
longer  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a  suppliant,  a  charac- 
ter  by  which  his  person  was  become  sacred  and 
invioicible.    That  there  was  a  goddess  (Nemesis) 
who  took  vengeance  of  crimes,  especially  of  cru» 
elty  and  impiety,  who  doubtless  would  not  suffer 
that  to  go  unpunished  :  That  besides  the  baseness 
"  hnc\  inhumanity  there  is  in  insulting  the  unfor- 
tunate,  and  in  crushing  tliose  who  are  already 
under  one's  foot ;  it  was  worthy  the  grandeur  and 
good  nature  of  ihe  Syracusans,  to  exert  their  cle- 
mency  even  to  those  wlio  least  deserved  it."  All 
the  people  came  into  this  opinion,  and  with  one 
consent,  spared  Deucetius  s  life.    He  was  ordered  to 
reside  in  Corinth,  tlic  nvother  city  and  foundress  of 
Syracuse ;  aiid  the  Syracusans  engaged  to  furnish 
l)eucetiu.^  with  all  things  necessary  for  his  suhsisting 
honourably  tlicre.     What  reader,  v^ho  compares 
these  two  different  opinions,  does  not  perceive  which 
of  them  was  the  noblest  and  most  generous  ? 

Sect.  11.  Of  some  famous  Persojis  and  Cities  in 
Gra:cia  Alai^iw.  Pyi/iagoras,  Cliarondas,  Za- 
le'icus,  Milo  Ike  Athkta  :  Crotona^  Sijbaris,  and 
lliarium. 

I.  Pylhagoras, 

A.  M.    Ix  treating  of  what  relates  to  Gr«cia  Magna  in 
luly,  1  must  not  omit  I^ythagoras,  vvho  w^iS  the 
*  514-  *  S^^'^y  ^^'^^  hon\  in  Samus.    After  having 

travelkd  into  a  great  many  re<^ions,  and  cnriclied 
1  i  ir:!  ,  !  with  mucii  uncouunon  and  cxccU'^nt  learn- 


Uio;,^  Laer^.  ui  vlt.  Pythar. 
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in^,  he  returned  lo  his  native  country,  but  did  not  Ariay, 
make  a  long  stay  in  it,  i)i.'caiise  01  th/^  tyiwnnical  J-oui^iun 
ijovcrninent  which  Poiycr.itcs  had  established  in  it, 
who  however  haJ^the  hi^lv.'.  t  regard  for  l:iin,  and 
shewed  him  all  the  esteem  due  to  bis  rare  mcjit. 
Bnt  the  study  of  the  sciences,  yud  pirticalarly  of 
philosophy,  is  scarce  compciliblc  wit!i  sldvcry,  thuun;li 
of  the  nnidest  and  most  honourable  kind.  He  tlicrc- 
fore  v.ent  into  Italy,  and  resided  uiiually  either  nt 
Crotona,  Mctapentuni,  lleraclea,  or  Tarenluin. 
*  Servius  TuUius,  or  Tarqaiiiius  Supcrbus,  reigned 
in  Home  at  that  time  ;  which  absolutely  refirtcs  the 
opinion  of  those  who  imagined  that  Numa  Pompi- 
lius,  the  second  king  of  the  llomaiis  who  lived  up- 
wards of  an  hundred  years  before,  had  been  Pvtha* 
goras's  disciple ;  an  opinion  that  very  probably  was 
iiroiinded  on  the  resemblance  of  their  nnuiucrs,  dis- 
position, and  principles. 

*  The  whole  country  soon  felt  very  happy  cfiect^^ 
from  the  presence  of  this  excellent  philosopher.  An 
inclination  lor  study,  and  a  love  of  v.isdom,  diriuscd 
tlieiT^sclvos  almost  universally  in  a  very  shorl  time. 
Multitudes  flocked  from  all  the  nei.Thbouring  cities 
to  get  a  si^^ht  of  Pythagoras,  to  liear  him,  and  to 
prot»t  by  his  salutary  counsels,  'i'he  several  princes 
c^f  the  countr)'  took  a  pleasure  in  inviting  hiin  to  their 
courts,  whicli  they  thought  hoiujured  by  iils  jrresence; 
and  all  wvre  delighted  with  Iris  conversation,  miA 
glad  to  learn  from  him  the  art  of  governing  nations 
^'  ith  wisdom.  His  sciiool  becanie  the  most  fainoiio 
that  had  ever  been  till  that  age.  He  h  j  :i  no  Icis  thcin 
four  or  five  hundred  disciples.  Lefore  he  adiiiitted 
tiiem  in  tliat  quality,  they  were  probationers  five 
years,  during  which  time  ha  obliged  th'';m  to  keep 
the  stnctcit  silence  ;  thinking  it  proper  for  iJieni  10 

Liv.  !.  i.  n.  iS. 

*  Pyiha^oras,  cilm  inltaliam  teu:ssrl,cjcornc7  It  earn  Gi\rciii?'t, 
fj'fcc  juagn.'i  dicfnest,  ^-  pr'iTutim  ^-  publicet  jircestantUiimis  i( 
^nuitutis,    (irtihus.    Cic.  T  uscul.  Qns.ii,  !.  v  n  ic^. 
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Arux.    be  instructed,  before  tliey  should  attempt  to  speak. 

Lougiui.  I  notice  of  his  tenets  and  sentiments,  when 

1  come  to  speak  of  the  vaiious  sects  of  philoso[)hers : 
it  Nvas  M  ell  iaiovvn,  that  the  transmigration  of  souls 
was  one  of  the  chief  of  them.  His  disciples  had  the 
greatest  rcv^erence  for  every  word  lie  uttered ;  and, 
if  he  did  l>at  barely  aver  a  thing,  he  was  immediately 
believed  without  its  being  once  examined  ;  and  to 
aillrui  the  truth  of  any  thing,  they  used  to  express 
themselves  in  this  manner,  ^  The  master  said.  it. 
However,  the  disciples  carried  their  deference  and 
docility  too  far,  in  thus  waving  all  enquiry,  and  in 
sarrihcing  implicitly  their  reason  and  understanding; 
a  sacrifice  that  is  due  only  to  the  divine  authority, 
which  is  inlinitely  superior  to  our  reason  and  all 
01  u'  knowledge ;  and  which,  consequently,  is  au^ 
thorized  to  prescribe  laws  to  us,  and  dictate  absolute 
obedience. 

The  school  of  Pythagoras  bred  a  great  number  of 
illustrious  disciples,  who  did  infinite  honour  to  their 
master;  as  wise  legislators,  great  politicians,  persons 
skilled  in  all  the  sciences,  and  capable  of  governing 
states,  and  being  the  ministers  of  the  greatest  princes. 
*  A  long  time  after  his  death,  that  part  of  Italy  Avhich 
he  had  cultivated  antl  improved  by  his  instructions, 
was  still  considered  as  the  nursery  and  seat  of  men 
skilled  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and  maintained  that 
glorious  character  for  several  ages.  ^  The  Romans 
certainly  entertained  a  high  o})inion  of  Pythagoras  s 
virtue  and  merit,  since  the  oracle  of  Delphos  having 
commanded  that  people,  during  the  war  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  to  erect  two  statues  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  Rome,  the  one  to  the  wisest,  and  the  other 
to  the  most  valiant  among  the  Greeks,  they  accord- 
ingly set  up  two  in  the  place  where  the  Comitiawere 

^  A^TOi  i(pcc.  8  IMin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 

*  Py/tha^oras  tenuit  maniiam  illam  Graciam  cum  honore,  &f  dis- 
cij>Iin/J,  tiivi  etium  (tuctoritate,  viultaque  secula  posted  sic  viguit 
Pyth(i<:nrcnrujn  nomcn,  ut  nulli  alii  docti  viderentur.  Tusc. 
Uuifcst.  1.  i.  n.  38. 
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held,  representing  Pythagoras  and  'rhenii.^tocles.  Artax.. 
Historians  are  not  exac  t  \\\\h  respect  to  the  time  1-oik;p;i. 
and  phice  ot"  P\ thagora^'s  deatli. 

II.    Crotojui.    Siibaris,  Thurium. 

^  C'rotona  was  founded  by  MysceUus,  chief  of  the 
Achaians,  the  third  year  of  the  seventeenth  Olym-  .Yj^t^'i^'c 
piad.    This  Myscclkis  being  come  to  Delphos  to  ^ 
consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  about  the  spotonuhich 
he  should  build  his  city,  met  Archias  the  Corinthian 
tliere,  who  was  arrived  upon  the  same  account.  The 
god  gave  them  a  favourable  audience  ;  and  after  hav- 
intj  determined  them  \\\\[\  rej^ard  to  tlie  place  that 
would  best  suit  their  new  settlements,  he  proposed 
ditierent  advantages  to  them  ;  and  left  them,  among 
other  particulars,  the  choice  of  riches  or  liealth.  The 
offer  of  riches  struck  Archias,  but  Myscellus  desired 
iiealth  ;  and,  if  history  is  to  be  credited,  Apollo  per- 
formed his  promise  faithfully  to  both.  Archias 
founded  Syracuse,  which  soon  became  the  most  opu- 
lent city  ot" Greece.    ^  Myscellus  laid  the  foundations 
of  Crotona,  which  became  so  famous  for  the  long  life 
and  innate  strength  of  its  inliabitants,  tliat  its  nanle 
was  used  proverbially,  to  signify  a  very  healthy  spot, 
whose  air  was  extremely  pure.    The  peoj)le  oi  it  sig- 
nalized themselves  in  a  great  number  of  victories  irt 
the  Grecian  games  ;  and  Strabo  relates,  that  in  one 
and  the  same  Olympiad,  seven  Crotonians  were 
crowned  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  carried  off  all 
the  prizes  of  the  stadium. 

^  Sybaris  was  ten  leagues  (two  hundred  stadia) 
from  Crotona,  and  had  also  been  founded  by  the 
Achaians,  but  before  the  other.  This  citv  became 
afterwards  very  powerful.  Four  neiL^hboui  ing  states, 
and  tv^enty-five  cities,  were  subject  to  it,  so  that 


^  Strab.  1.  vi.  p.  1Q1,  &  269.  Dionys.  Halicarn.  Aiitiq 
Rom.  I.  ii.  p.  121.  '  Kfarwyo?  iytirtp^- 

*  Strab.  I.  vi.  p.  2O3.    Athe:n.  1.  xii.  p-  518 — 52c. 
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Artax.  it  V5-as,  alone,  ai)ic  to  raise  an  army  of  three  huri- 
Lougim,  ({red  thousand  men.  The  opulence  of  Sybaris  was 
soon  followed  by  luxury,  and  such  a  dissoluteness 
as  is  scarcely  credible.  The  citizens  employed 
tiiemselvcs  in  notliing  but  bnnquets,  games,  shows, 
parties  of  pleasure  and  carousals.  Public  rewards- 
and  marks  of  distinction  were  bestowed  on  those 
who  L^avG  the  most  magnificent  entertainments  ;  and 
even  to  such  cooivs  as  were  best  skilled  in  the  im- 
portant art  of  making  new  discoveries  in  dressing 
dishes,  and  invented  new^  refinements  to  please  the 
palate.  The  Sybarites  carried  their  delicacy  and 
etieminacy  to  such  a  height,  that  they  carefully  re- 
moved from  their  city  all  such  artificers  whose  work 
w-as  noisv ;  and  would  not  suffer  any  cocks  in  it,  lest 
their  shrill  piercing  crmv  siiould  disturb  their  balmy 
slumbers. 

A.  M  '  these  evils  wtvc  heightened  by  dissension  and 
A.nt  J^C  ^"^^-^"^^'^^  which  at  last  proved  their  ruin.  Five  hun- 
^^^^^^  the  wealthiest  |)ersons  in  the  city  having  been 
expelled  by  the  faction  of  one  Telys,  fled  to  Crotona. 
TCI3-S  demanded  to  have  them  surrendered  to  him  ; 
and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  Crotonians  to  deliver  them 
Hj>,  (who  were  prompted  to  this  generous  resolution 
by  Pythagoras,  w  ho  then  lived  among  tliem)  war  was 
declared.  The  Sybarites  marched  three  hundred 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  the  Crotonians  only 
an  hundred  thousand  ;  but  then  tliey  were  headed 
by  Milo,  tlie  famous  ciiampion,  (of  vihom  we  shall 
soon  have  occasion  to  speak)  over  whose  shoulders 
a  lion's  skin  was  tlirov,  n,  and  himself  armed  with  a- 
elub,  like  another  Ih  rcuks.  The  latter  gained  a 
complete  victory,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  those? 
who  lied,  so  tluit  very  few  escaped,  and  their  city 
T\as  depopulated.  About  threescore  years  after, 
some  Thcssalians  came  and  settled  in  it;  however, 
they  did  not  long  enjoy  ])enre,  being  driven  out  by 
the  Crotonians.  "  lieing  thus  reduced  to  rhc  uiust 


^  iJicd.  1.  xxi.  p.  70  —0-. 
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fatal  extremity,  they  iini)lorc(l  the  succour  of  the  £^,J,^,*j'' 
Lacedaemonians  ami  Atiidiiidiis.  Ihe  latter  moved 
to  compabsion  at  their  cle[)lorablc  condition,  after 
cau^sinjj  proclamation  to  be  made  in  Peloponnesus, 
that  ail  who  were  willing  to  join  that  colony  were  at 
liberty  to  do  it,  sent  the  Sybarites  a  fleet  often  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Lam[)<jn  and  Xenocrates. 

"They  built  a  city  near  the  ancient  Sybaris,  and  A. 
called  it  Thurium.  Two  men,  greatly  rcnou  ned  for  .  35^';^- 
their  learning,  the  one  an  orator,  and  the  otlier  an 
historian,  settled  in  tiiis  colony,  llie  first  was  Ly- 
sias,  .1  tiiat  time  but  htteen  years  of  age.  He  lived 
in  Thurium,  till  the  ill  fate  which  befel  the  Athe- 
nians in  Sicily,  and  then  went  to  Athens.  The  se- 
cond was  Herodotus.  Though  he  was  born  in 
Halicarnassus,  a  city  of  Caria,  he  was,  however, 
considered  as  a  native  of  Thurium,  because  he  sct-^ 
tied  there  with  that  colony.  I  shall  speak  more 
largely  of  him  hereafter. 

Divisions  soon  broke  out  in  the  city,  on  occasion 
of  the  new  inhabitants,  whom  the  rest  were  desirous  to 
exclude  from  all  public  employments  and  privileges. 
But  as  these  were  much  more  numerous,  they  ex- 
pelled all  tlie  ancient  Sybarites,  and  got  the  sole  pos- 
session of  the  city.  Being  supported  by  the  aUiance 
they  made  with  the  people  of  Crotona,  they  soon 
grew  vastly  powerful  ;  and  having  settled  a  popular 
form  of  government  in  their  city,  they  divided  the 
citizens  into  ten  tribes,  which  they  called  by  the  names 
Qjf  the  different  nations  w  hence  they  sprang. 


III.    Charondas,  the  Legislator. 

They  now  bent  their  whole  thoughts  to  the 
strengthening  of  their  government  by  wholesome 
laws,  for  which  purpose  they  made  choice  of  Ciia- 
rondas,  who  had  been  educated  in  Pythagoras'* 

^  Dioays.  Halicaro.  ia  vit.  L,y».  p.  83.   Strab.  I.  xir.  p.  656 
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Vrtax.  sfhool,  to  cligcst  and  draw  tlicni  up.  i  shall  quote 
Longim.  t;oinc  of  tlicni  in  this  place. 

1.  He  excluded  Ironi  the  senate,  and  all  public 
employments,  all  such  as  should  marry  a  second  wife, 
in  case  any  children  by  their  first  wh'e  were  living ; 
being  persuaded,  that  a  man  who  was  so  regardless 
of  his  children's  interest,  would  be  equally  so  of  his 
country's,  and  be  as  worthless  a  pragistrate  as  ho 
had  been  a  father. 

•2.  lie  sentenced  all  false  accusers  to  be  carried 
tlirough  every  part  of  the  city  crowned  with  heatih 
or  broom,  as  the  vilest  of  men;  an  ignominy  which 
most  of  them  ^^•ere  not  able  to  survive.  The  city 
thus  delivered  from  tliose  pests  of  society,  was  re- 
stored to  its  former  tranquillity.  And  indeed,^ 
from  calumniators  generally  arise  all  feuds  and  con- 
tests, w  hether  ot  a  public  or  private  nature ;  and 
vet,  according  to  Tacitus  s  observation,  they  are  too 
nuK-h  tolerated  in  most  governments. 

3.  He  enacted  a  new  kind  of  law  against  another 
species  of  pests,  which  in  a  state  generally  lirst  occa- 
sions depravity  of  manners ;  by  suffering  all  those  to 
be  prosecuted  who  should  form  a  correspondence, 
or  contract  a  friendship  with  wicked  men,  and  by 
laving  a  heavy  fine  upon  them. 

4.  He  required  all  the  children  of  the  citizens  to 
be  educated  in  polite  literature ;  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  soften  and  civilize  the  minds  of  men,  inspiring 
them  with  gentleness  of  manners,  and  inclining  them 
to  virtue;  all  which  constitute  the  felicity  of  a  state, 
and  are  equally  necessary  to  citizens  of  ail  conditions. 
In  this  view  lie  ap|)ointed  salaries  (paid  by  the  state) 
for  masters  and  [)receptors  ;  in  order  that  learning, 
by  being  communicated  gratuitously,  might  be  ac- 
quired by  all.  He  considered  ignorance  as  the 
greatest' of  evils,  and  the  source  whence  all  vices 
flowed. 


Ddatorcs,  ^cnus  kominum  publico  exitio  repcrtim,  Sf  pccnii 
^uidcm  nunquam  sulii  coerciium.    Tacit.  Annal,  1,  iv.  c.  30. 
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f).  He  made  a  law  ^vith  respect  to  orphans.which  Artax. 
appears  sulticiently  judicious,  by  intrusting  the  care  Longim. 
of  their  education  to  their  relations  by  tlie  mother's 
side,  as  their  lives  would  not  be  in  danger  from 
them  ;  anci  the  management  of  their  estates  to  their 
paternal  relations,  it  being  the  interest  of  the  latter 
Ito  make  the  greatest  advanta^^e  of  theip,  since  they 
would  inherit  them,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  their 
wards. 

6.  Instead  of  puttin-i;  deserters  to  death,  and  those 
\fhd  quitted  their  ranks  and  Hed  in  battle,  he  only 
sentenced  them  to  make  their  appearance  during 
three  days  in  the  city,  drest  in  the  liabit  of  women, 
imagining,  that  the  dread  of  so  ignominious  a  pu- 
nishment'would  be  equally  efficacious  with  putting 
to  death  ;  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  of 
giving  such  cowardly  citizens  an  opportunity  of 
atoning  for  their  fault. 

7.  To  prevent  his  laws  from  being  too  rashly  or 
easily  abrogated,  he  imposed  a  very  severe  and  ha- 
zardous condition  on  all  persons  who  should  propose 
to  alter  or  amend  them  in  anv  inanner.  They  u  ere 
to  appear  in  the  public  assembly  with  a  halter  about 
their  necks ;  and,  in  case  the  alteration  proposed  did 
not  pass,  they  were  to  be  immediately  strangled. 
Inhere  were  but  three  amendments  ever  proposed, 
and  all  of  them  adnjitted. 

Charondas  did  not  long  survive  his  own  laws. 
Returning  one  day  from  pursuing  some  thieves,  and 
finding  a  tumult  in  the  citv,  he  came  armed  into  the 
assembly,  though  he  himself  had  prohibited  this  by 
in  express  law.  A  certain  person  objected  to  him 
in  severe  terms,  that  he  violated  his  own  laws ;  I  do 
not  'cioLatt  them,  says  he,  but  thus  seal  them  with 
my  blood  ;  saying  which  he  plunged  his  sword  intQ 
jbis  bosom,  and  expired. 
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IV.  Zalcucus,  another  Lazvgiver. 

Artax.  "  At  the  same  time  there  arose  among  the  Lo* 
Lonnim.  another  famous  legishitor,  Zaleucus  by  name, 

who,  as  well  as  Charonilas,  had  been  Pythagoras  s 
disciple.  There  is  now  scarce  any  thing  extant  of 
his,  except  a  kind  of  preamble  to  his  laws,  which 
gives  a  most  advantageous  idea  of  them.  He  re- 
quires, above  all  things,  of  the  citizens,  to  believe  and 
be  firmly  persuaded,  that  there  are  gods  ;  and  adds, 
that  the  bare  casting  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens, 
and  contemplating  their  order  and  beauty,  are  suf- 
ficient to  convince  us,  tliat  it  is  impossible  so  won- 
derful a  fabric  could  have  been  formed  by  mere 
chance  or  human  power.  As  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  belief,  he  exhorts  men  to  honour  and 
re\  ere  the  gods,  as  the  authors  of  whatever  is  good 
and  just  among  mortals  ;  and  to  honour  them,  not 
merely  by  sacrifices  and  splendid  gifts,  but  by  a  cir- 
cumspect conduct,  and  by  purity  and  innocence  of 
manners  ;  these  being  infinitely  more  grateful  to  the 
deities  than  all  the  sacrifices  that  can  be  offered. 

After  this  exordium,  so  pregnant  with  religion  and 
piety,  in  which  he  describes  the  Supreme  Being  as 
the  source  whence  all  laws  flow,  as  the  chief  autho- 
rity which  conunands  obedience  to  them,  as  the  most 
powerful  motive  for  our  faithful  observance  of  them, 
and  as  the  perfect  model  to  which  mankind  ought  to 
conform  ;  he  descends  to  the  particulars  of  those 
duties  which  men  owe  to  one  another ;  and  lays 
down  a  precept  which  is  very  well  adapted  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  unity  in  society,  by  enjoining  the 
individuals  who  compose  it  not  to  make  their  hatred 
and  dissensions  perpetual,  which  would  argue  an  un- 
sociable and  savage  disposition  ;  but  to  treat  their 
enemies  as  men  \nio  would  soon  be  their  friends. 
This  is  carrying  morality  to  as  great  a  perfection  as 
could  be  expected  from  heathens. 

•  Diod.  1.  xii  p.  79—85. 
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M'ith  rc::;:iril  to  tlic  duty  of  judges  and  magistrates, 
after  represcnling  to  them,  that  in  |)ronouncing  son- 
ttMice,  they  ought  never  to  sutler  themselves  to  be 
biassed  by  friendship,  halincl,  or  any  other  passion; 
he  only  exhorts  them  not  to  behave  with  the  least 
hauglitiness  or  severity  towards  the  parties  engaged 
in  law,  since  such  are  but  too  unhappy  in  being 
obhged  i(»  undergo  all  t.lie  toils  and  fatigues  insepa- 
ral)le  troni  lawsuit-.  Tlie  ofiice  indeed  of  judges,  liow 
laborious  soever  it  may  be,  is  far  from  giving  them  a 
rio;ht  to  use  the  eontt^nding  parties  w  ith  ill-nature  ; 
the  very  form  and  essence  of  their  employment  re- 
quiring them  to  behave  with  impartiality,  and  to  do 
justice  on  all  occasions  ;  and  when  they  distribute 
this,  even  with  mildness  and  humanity,  it  is  only  a 
debt  they  pay,  and  not  a  tavour  they  grant. 

To  bani.>h  luxury  from  his  republic,  which  he 
fooked  upon  as  the  certain  destruction  of  a  govern- 
ment, he  did  not  follow  the  practice  established  in 
some  nations,  where  it  is  thought  sufficient,  for  the 
restJ/aining  it,  to  punish,  by  pecuniary  mulcts,  such 
as  infringe  the  law  s  ;  but  he  acted,  says  the  hi.^torian, 
in  a  more  artful  and  ingenious,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  effectual  manner.  He  prohibited  women 
_from  wearing  rich  and  costly  stuffs,  embroidered 
robes,  jewels,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  gold 
rings,  and  such  like  ornaments ;  excepting  none  from 
this  law  but  common  prostitutes.  He  enacted  a  si- 
milar law  with  regard  to  the  men ;  excepting,  in  the 
same  manner,  from  the  observance  of  it,  such  only 
as  were  willing  to  pass  for  debauchees  and  infamous 
wretches.  By  these  regulations  he  easily,  and  ith- 
out  violence,  preserved  the  citizens  from  the  least 
aj)proaches  to  luxury  and  effeminacy  *.  I'or  no  per- 
son was  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour,  as  to  be 
willing  to  wear  the  badges  of  his  shame,  under  the 
eye,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  citizens  ;  since  tiiis  would 
make  him  the  public  laughing-stock,  and  reflect  eter- 
nal infamy  on  his  family. 

*  More  inter  vetercs  recepto,  out  satis  pcenarum  adverstls  hnpudi* 
ais  mipsd proftssionc jZi^itii  crcdcbnnt.  Tacit.  Anna!.  1,  ii.c.  85. 
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V,  Milo,  the  Champion. 

Artnx.  AVc  h'avc  seen  liim  at  the  head  of  an  army  obtain 
.ongim.  a  p'eat.  victorv.  However,  he  was  still  more  re- 
no\Mie(l  for  his  athletic  strength,  than  for  his  mili- 
tary bravery.  He  was  surnamed  the  Crotonian, 
from  Crotona  the  place  of  his  birth.  It  was  his 
daughter,  whom,  as  was  before  related,  Dcmocedes 
the  famous  physician,  and  Milo's  countryman,  mar- 
ried, after  he  had  escaped  from  Darius's  court  to 
Greece,  his  native  country. 

"  Pausanias  relates,  that  Milo  was  seven  times 
victorious  at  the  Pythian  games,  once  when  a  child  ; 
that  he  y\on  six  victories  (at  wrestling)  in  the  Olym- 
pic games,  one  of  which  was  also  gained  in  his 
childhood ;  and  that  challenging  a  seventh  time, 
(in  (J)lympia)  any  person  to  wrestle  with  him,  he 
could  not  engage  for  want  of  an  o[)ponent.  He 
would  hold  a  pomegranate  in  such  a  manner,  that 
without  breaking  it,  he  would  grasp  it  so  fast  in  his 
hand,  that  no  one,  however  strong,  could  possibly 
wrest  it  from  him.  He  would  stand  so  firm  on  a 
*  discus,  which  had  been  oiled  to  make  it  the  more 
slippery,  that  it  was  impossible  to  push  him  off.  He 
would  bind  his  head  w  ith  a  cord,  after  w  hich  holding 
his  breath  strongly,  the  veins  of  his  head  would  swell 
90  prodigiously  as  to  break  the  rope.  When  Milo, 
fixing  his  elbow  on  his  side,  stretched  forth  his  right 
hand  quite  open,  \\  ith  his  fingers  held  close  one  to 
the  other,  his  thumb  excepted,  which  he  raised,  the 
utmost  strength  of  man  could  not  separate  his  little 
finger  from  the  other  three. 

AH  this  was  only  a  vain  and  puerile  ostentation  of 
his  strength.  Chance,  however,  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  making  a  much  more  laudable  use  of  it. 
'  One  day  as  he  was  attending  the  lectures  of  Py-  " 


«  Lib.  vi.  p.  369,  370.  P  Strab.  1.  vi.  p.  263. 

*  This  discus  was  a  kind  of  quoit,  flat  and  round. 
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tha^oras,  (tor  he  was  ouc  of  liis  most  coiT^tant  dis-  Artax. 
cipic?)  the  pilhir  which  su[)portcd  the  ccihn^  of  the  Longim. 
school  in  which  the  pupils  were  assembled,  being 
shaken  by  some  accident,  Milo  supported^  it  by  his 
single  strength,  gave  the  auditors  time  to  get  awa}^, 
and  having  provided  for  their  safety,  he  attcruards 
escaped  himself. 

What  is  related  of  the  voracions  appetite  of  the 
Athletic  is  almost  incredible.  Alilo  s  appetite  u  as 
scarce  satiated  with  tuenty  minas  (pounds)  of  meat, 
the  same  quantity  of  bread,  and  three  *  congii  of 
wine  everv  day.  Athencrus  relates,  that  this  cham- 
pion iiaving  run  the  wiiole  length  of  the  stadium, 
with  a  bull  four  years  old  on  his  shoulders,  he  after- 
wards knocked  him  down  with  one  stroke  of  his  fist, 
and  ate  the  whole  beast  that  very  day.  I  will  take 
it  for  granted,  that  all  the  other  particulars  related 
of  Milo,  are  true;  but  is  it  probable  that  one  man 
could  devour  a  whole  ox  in  so  short  a  time  ? 

'  We  are  told  that  Milo,  when  advanced  to  a  very 
great  ai^e,  seeing  the  rest  of  the  chanipions  wrestling, 
and  giizing  upon  his  own  arms,  which  once  were  so 
vigorous  and  robust,  but  uere  then  very  much  en-, 
feebled  by  time,  he  burst  into  tears  and  cried,  Alas  ! 
these  arms  are  now  dead, 

'  And  yet  he  either  torgot  or  concealed  his  weakness 
from  himself ;  and  the  confident  persuasion  he  enter- 
tained of  his  own  stren',i;th,  and  which  he  preserved 
to  the  last,  proved  fatal  to  him.  Happening  to  meet, 
as  he  was  travelling,  an  old  oak,  which  had  been 
opened  by  some  wedges  that  were  forced  into  it,  he 
umk-rtook  to  split  it  in  two  by  his  bare  strength. 
But  after  torcing  out  the  wedges,  his  arms  were 
catched  in  the  trLU)k  of  the  tree,  by  the  violence 
with  s\  liich  it  closed  ;  so  that  being  unable  to  dis- 
engage his  hands,  he  was  devoured  by  wolves. 

'  Athen.  1.  x.  p.  412.  '  Cic.  de  Senect.  n.  27. 

•  Pausan.  1.  vi.  p.  370. 
*  Thirty  pounds,  or  eighteen  pints. 
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*  An  author  has  judiciously  observed,  that  this 
surprisirmly  robiist  cliampion,  who  prided  himself  so 
niuch  in  his  Dodily  strength,  was  the  weakest  of  men 
with  regard  to  a  passion,  which  often  subdues  and 
captivates  the  strongest ;  a  courtezan  having  gained 
so  great  an  ascendant  over  Milo,  that  she  tyrannized 
over  him  in  the  n]Ost  imperious  manner,  and  made 
him  obey  whatever  connnands  she  laid  upon  him. 

CHAP.  HI. 

'  The  War  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  Pcloponncsian  war,  which  I  am  now  entering 
upon,  began  about  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  and  lasted  twenty-seven 
^  ^  years.  Thucydiiles  has  written  the  history  of  it  to 
1,  *  the  twenty-first  year  inckisively.  He  gives  us  an 
accurate  account  of  the  several  transactions  of  every 
year,  which  he  divides  into  campaigns  and  winter 
quarters.  However,  I  shall  not  be  so  minute,  and 
shall  only  extract  such  parts  of  it  as  appear  most 
entertaining  and  instructive.  Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  will  also  be  of  great  assistance  to  me  on  this 
occasion. 

Sect.  I.  The  Siege  of  FlaUeoe  by  the  Thebans.  Al- 
ternate Ravages  of  Attica,  and  Peloponnesus. 
Honours  paid  to  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the 
first  Campaign. 

The  frst  Year  of  the  War^ 

"  The  first  act  of  hostility  by  which  the  war  be- 
gan, was  conanitted  by  the  Thebans,  who  besieged 
Piata^a^,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  in  alliance  wiih  Athens. 
They  were  introduced  into  it  by  treachery;  but  the 
citizens  falling  ui)on  them  in  the  night,  killed  them 
all,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  hundred,  who 

»  iTJian.  1.  ii.  c.  '24.  "  Thucyd.  1.  li.  p.  99— ri<2„ 

Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  97 — 100.    Plut.  in  Fericl.  p.  170. 
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were  taken  prisoners,  and  who  a  little  after  were  Artax. 
put  to  death.    The  Athenians,  as  soon  as  the  news  Longiin, 
was  hrouLriit  of  the  action  at  Plata^ie,  sent  succours 
and  provisions  thitiier,  and  cleared  the  city  of  all 
persons  who  \^ ere  incapable  of  beariiig  arms. 

Tiie  truce  being  e\  idenlly  broken,  both  sides  pre- 
pared openly  for  war;  and  anil)assadors  were  sent  to 
all  places  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  alliance  of 
die  Greeks  and  Iku  barians.  Eveiy  part  of  Greece 
was  in  motion,  some  few  states  and  cities  excepted, 
which  continiied  neuter,  till  they  ^^hould  see  the  event 
of  the  war.  The  majority  wei'c  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, as  being  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  and  espous- 
ed their  interest  very  warmly,  because  the  Athenians, 
fori»ettinii  that  the  moderation  and  gentleness  with 
which  they  commanded  over  others,  had  procured 
them  many  allies,  had  afterwards  alienated  the  great- 
est part  of  them  by  their  pride  and  tlie  severity  of 
their  government,  and  incurred  the  hatred,  not  only 
of  th(»se  who  were  then  subject  to  tliem,  but  of  all 
such  as  were  apprehen-ive  of  becoming  their  de- 
pendants. In  this  temper  of  mind  w  ere  the  Greeks 
at  that  time.  The  confederates  of  each  of  those 
stiites  were  as  follow 

All  Peloponnesus,  Ar:^os  excepted,  which  stood 
neuter,  had  declared  for  Laceda^monia.  The  Achai- 
ans,  the  inhabitants  of  Pellene  excepted,  bad  also 
joined  them  ;  but  the  latter  also  engaged  insensibij 
in  that  war.  Out  of  Pelopoimesus  were  the  people 
of  Megara,  Locris,  Jioeotia,  Phocis,  Ambracia,  Leu- 
cadia,  and  Anactorium. 

The  confederates  of  the  Athenians  v.  tTe,  the  peo- 
ple of  Chios,  Lesbos,  Piata  a',  the  ^Messenians  of 
Naupactus  ;  the  gi  eatest  part  of  the  Acarnanians, 
Corcyrans,  Cephalenians,  and  Zacynthians,  besides 
the  several  tributary  countries,  as  maritime  Caria, 
Doria  that  lies  near  it,  Ionia,  the  Hellespont ;  and 
/  the  cities  of  Thrace,  Chalcis  and  Potidxa  excepted  ; 
all  the  islands  between  Crete  and  Peloponnesus,  east- 
y>  'drd ;  and  the  Cyclades,  Alelos  and  Thera  excepted. 
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Artax.  Immediately  after  the  attempt  on  Platsere,  the  La- 
^ongim.  cedaemonians  had  ordered  forces  to  be  levied  both 
%vithin  and  without  Peloponnesus ;  and  made  all  the 
preparations  necessai-y  for  entering  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. All  things  being  ready,  two- thirds  of  the  troops 
inarched  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  rest 
were  left  to  guard  the  Country.  Archidamus,  king  of 
Laceda^monia,  who  commanded  the  army,  assembled 
the  generals  and  chief  officers,  and  calling  up  the 
remembrance  of  the  great  actions  performed  by  their 
ancestors,  and  those  they  themselves  had  done, '  or 
been  eye-witnesses  to,  he  exhorted  them  to  support, 
with  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  valour,  the  pristine 
glory  of  their  respective  cities,  as  well  as  their  own 
fame.  He  represented  to  them  that  the  eyes  of  all 
Greece  were  upon  them  ;  and  that,  in  expectation  of 
.  the  issue  of  a  war  vv  hich  would  determine  their  fate, 
they  were  incessantly  addressing  heaven  in  favour  of 
a  people,  who  were  as  dear  to  theiii  as  the  Athenians 
were  become  odious :  That,  however,  he  could  not 
deny,  but  tliat  they  were  going  to  march  against  an 
enemy,  who,  though  greatly  inferior  to  them  in  num- 
bers and  in  strength,  were  nevertheless  very  power- 
ful, warlike,  and  daring;  and  whose  courage  would 
doubtless  be  still  more  inflamed  by  the  sight  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  laying  waste  of  their  territories :  *  Th'dt 
therefore  tliey  must  exert  themselves  tx)  the  utmost, 
to  spread  an  immediate  terror,  in  the  country  they 
were  going  to  enter,  and  to  inspire  the  allies  ^ith 
new  vigour.  The  whole  army  answered  with  the 
loudest  acclamations  of  joy,  and  repeated  assurances 
that  they  would  do  their  duty. 

Tiic  assembly  breaking  up,  Archidamus,  still  zea- 
lous for  the  welfare  of  Greece,  and  resolving  to  neglect 
no  ex|)edicnt  that  might  prevent  a  rupture,  the  dread- 
ful consequences  of  which  he  foresaw,  sent  a  Spartah 
to  Athens,  to  endeavour,  before  they  should  come  to 


•  (riiarus  primis  tveaiibus  meUim  aiit  fiduciam  gigni.  Tacit. 
Anna!.  1.  xiii.  c.  31. 
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hostilities,  to  prevail,  if  possible,  with  tlie  A  the-  Artax. 
niiiiis  to  lav  a^ide  their  designs ;  since  otherwise  an  ^-""Ss"" 
army  would  soon  niaroh  into  Attica.  But  the  Athe- 
nians, so  far  from  admitting;  him  to  audience,  or 
liearing  liis  reasons,  would  not  so  much  as  sufter 
liim  to  come  into  their  city :  Pericles  havin  t  pre- 
vailed w  ith  the  people  to  make  an  onler,  that  no 
herald  or  ambassador  should  be  received  from  thfe 
LacedLemouians,  till  they  had  first  laid  down  their 
^rms.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Spartan  wtff  com- 
manded to  leave  the  country  that  very  day ;  and  an 
escort  was  seiit  to  2;uard  him  to  the  frontiers,  and  to 
prevent  his  speaking  to  any  person  by  the  way.  At 
his  takinfT  leave  of  the  Athenians,  he  told  them^  that 
day  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  great  calamities 
that  would  ensue  to  all  Greece.  Archidamus,  see- 
ing no  hopes  of  a  reconciliation,  marched  for  Attica, 
at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  chosen  forces. 

Pericles,  before  the  Lacedaniionians  had  entered 
the  country,  declared  to  the  Athenians,  that  should 
Archidamus,  when  he  was  laying  waste  their  terri- 
tories, spare  his  (Pericles')  lands,  eidicr  on  account 
of  the  riglits  of  hospitality  which  subsisted  between 
them,  or  to  furnish  his  enemies,  and  those  who  en- 
vied him,  ^^  ith  a  handle  to  slander  him,  as  holding 
intelligence  with  him,  he,  from  that  day,  made  ov^r 
all  his  lands  and  iiouses  to  the  city  of  Athe  ns.  He 
demonstrated  to  tlie  Athenians,  that  the  "Cieliare  cf 
the  state  depended  upon  consuming  the  enemy's 
troops,  by  protracting  the  war ;  and  tliat  for  this 
purpose  they  must  immediately  rcmo\e  all  their 
effects  out  of  the  country,  retire  to  the  city,  and 
shut  themselves  up  in  it  \^  ithout  ever  hazai'dinij  a 
battle.  The  Athenians,  indeed,  had  not  forces 
enough  to  take  the  field  and  oppose  the  enemy. 
Their  troops,  exclusive  of  those  in  garrison,  amounted 
but  to  thirteen  thousand  heavy-armed  soliiiers;  and 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  including  the  young 
and  old,  the  citizens  as  well  as  others,  who  were 
Jippointed  to  defend  Athens:  And  besides  these 
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Artax.  ^'^^'^^ve  hundred  troopers,  including  the  archers  who 
Loogim.  rode  on  horseback,  and  sixteen  hundred  foot  archers. 
Tliis  was  tlie  whole  anny  of  the  Athenians.  But 
their  cliief  streni:;tli  con5i,<ted  in  a  lleet  of  three 
hundred  gnliies,  p  irt  of  which  were  ordered  to  lay 
v  rstc  the  enemy  s  country,  and  the  rest  to  av^e  the 
allies,  on  whom  contributions  were  levied,  without 
vhich  tlie  Athenians  could  not  defray  the  expences 
Ot'  the  M  ar. 

The  Athenians,  animated  by  the  warm  exhorta- 
tions ot  Pericles,  brought  horn  the  country  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  furniture,  and  all  their 
cfiects,  after  which  they  pulled  down  their  houses, 
and  even  carried  off  the  timber.  Widi  regard  to 
the  cattle  of  all  kinds,  they  conveyed  them  into  the 
island  of  Euboea  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  How- 
ever, they  were  deeply  afflicted  at  this  sad  and  pre- 
cipitate migration,  and  it  drew  plentiful  tears  from 
their  eyes.  From  the  time  that  the  Persians  had 
left  tlieir  coimtry,  that  is,  for  near  fifty  years,  they 
liad  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  wholly  employed 
in  cultivating  tlicir  lands,  and  feeding  their  flocks. 
Eut  now  tlu  y  w  ere  obliged  to  abandon  every  thing. 
They  took  up  thuir  habitations  in  the  city,  as  con- 
veniently as  they  could,  in  the  midst  of  such  con- 
fusion ;  retiring  either  to  their  relations  or  friends ; 
and  some  withdrew  even  to  the  temples  and  other 
public  places. 

In  the  meantime  the  Lacedaemonians,  being  set 
out  upon  their  njarch,  entered  the  country,  and  en- 
camped at  Qinoe,  w  hicli  is  the  first  fortress  towards 
Bceotia.  They  employed  a  long  time  in  preparing 
for  the  attack,  and  raising  the  batteries;  lor  which 
reason  complaints  w  ere  made  against  Archidamus,  as 
if  he  carried  on  the  w  ar  indolently,  because  he  had 
not  approved  of  it.  lie  was  accused  of  being  too 
slow  in  hie  marches,  and  of  encamping  too  long 
near  Corinth.  He  was  also  charged  with  having 
been  too  dilatory  in  raising  the  army,  as  if  he  had 
desired  to  give  the  Athenians  opportunity  to  carry 
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oft' all  their  effects  out  of  the  country ;  whereas,  (t]>ey  Artax. 
said)  had  lie  marched  speeJiiily  into  it,  all  they  had  Lwigim. 
might  have  been  piLindercd  and  destroyed.  His  de- 
sign, however,  \Nas  to  engage  tlve  Athenians,  by 
tliCbC  delays,  to  agi'ee  to  an  accommodation,  and  to 
prevent  a  rupture,  the  consequences  at'  which  he 
foresaw  would  be  pernicious  to  all  Greece.  Finciing, 
alter  making  several  a5-:aults,  that  ft  would  be  impos- 
sible lor  him  to  take  the  city,  he  raised  the  siege, 
and  entered  Attica  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest. 
Having  laid  waste  the  whole  country^  he  advanced 
as  tar  as  Acharnse,  one  of  the  i>;redtesl  towns  near 
Atliens,  and  but  fifteen  hundred  paces  from  tbe 
citv.  He  there  pitched  his  gamp,  in  i.^opes  that  the 
Athenians,  exasperated  to  see  him  advdiiced  so  near, 
would  sally  out  to  defend  their  country,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  battle. 

It  indeed  was  not  ^^  ithout  L':reat  difficiiity  that  the 
Athenians,  (haughty  and  iniperious  as  they  were) 
could  endure  to  be  braved  and  insulted  in  this  niaii- 
ncr  by  an  enemy^  whom  they  did  not  think  superior 
to  themselves  in  courage.  They  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  dreadful  havoc  made  of  their  lands,  and  saw 
all  their  houses  arid  farms  in  a  blaze.  They  coutd 
no  longer  bear  this  sad  spectacle,  and  therelore  de- 
manded fiercely  to  be  led  out  against  the  Laceda:- 
monians,  be  the  consequence  what  U  would.  Pen- 
cles  saw  plainly,  tiiat  the  Athenians  would  thereby 
hazard  every  thing,  and  expose  their  city  to  certain 
destruction,  should  they  march  out  to  engage, 
un:ier  the  walls  of  tiieir  city,  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  fighting  men,  composed  of  the  choicest 
troops  at  that  time  in  Boeotia  and  Peloponnesus. 
Besides,  lie  had  made  it  his  chief  nraxim,  to  spare- 
the  blood  of  the  citizens,  since  that  w  as  an  irrepa- 
rable loss.  Pursuing  intiexihly  therefore  the  plan 
he  had  laid  do  AU,  and  studious  of  nothing  but  hou 
be  might  check  the  impatience  and  ardour  of  the 
Athenians,  he  was  particularly  careful  not  to  assemble 
either  tlie  senate  or  the  people;  kstthey  should  form 
17 
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Ai  tax.    some  fatal  resolution,  in  spite  of  ail  the  opposition 
Loii^im.  in  his  power.    His  friends  iksed  all  the  intreaties 
imaginable,  to  make  him  chanoje  his  conduct.  His 
enemies,  on  the  other  side,  endeavoured  to  stagger 
hiin  by  their  menaces  and  slanderous  discourses. 
The}^  strove  to  sting  him  by  songs  and  satires,  in 
which  they  aspersed  him  as  a  man  of  a  cowardly, 
unfeeling  disposition,  who  basely  gave  up  his  country 
to  the  s^^o^d  of  the  enemy.    But  lu)  man  shewed 
so  much  rancour  a2;ainst  Pericles  as  *  Cleon.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  currier,  and  also  followed  that  trade 
himself.    He'  had  raised  himself  by  faction,  and 
prol)ably  by  a  species  of  merit  ^vhich  those  must 
possess  who  would  rise  in  popular  governments.  He 
had  a  thundering  and  overbearing  voice ;  and  pos- 
sessed besides,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the  art  of  gain  - 
ing the  people,  and  bringing  them  over  to  his  inte- 
rest.   I  t  \^as  he  who  enacted  a  law,  that  three  oboll 
(not  two  as  before)  should  be  given  to  each  of  the 
six  thousand  judges.  The  characteristics  which  more 
immediatelv  distinguished  him  were,  an  unbounded 
self-conceit,  a  ridiculous  arrogance  of  his  uncommon 
merit ;  and  a  boldness  of  speech,  w  hich  he  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  insolence  and  effrontery, 
and  spared  no  man.    But  none  of  these  things 
could  move  Pericles  f.     His  invincible  strength 
of  mind  raieed  him  above  low,  vulgar  clamours. 
Like  a  good  pilot  in  a  raging  storm,  who,  after 
he  has  given  (Kit  the  proper  orders,  and  taken 
all  the  precautions  necessary,  is  studious  of  no- 
thing but  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  art, 
without  suffering  himself  to  be  moved  by  the  tears 
or  intreaties  of  those  whom  fear  has  distracted ; 
Pericles,  in  like  manner,  after  having  put  the  city 
in  a  good  posture  of  defence,  and  posted  guards  in 
all  places  to  prevent  a  surprise,  followed  those  coun- 


*  It  IS  he  whom  Aristophanes  has  inveighed  so  much  against 
ii)  se\fral  of  his  corneHie.s. 

i  Spcrncndii  nanorihus  vulidus.  Tacit. 
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sels  which  his  prudence  suirnrcstcd,  entirely  rcirard-  Art  i\. 
less  of  the  complaints,  the  taunts  and  hccnti(;:is  dis-  Longim. 
courses  ot  the  citizens;  troni  a  fu'in  persuasion,  that 
he  knew  much  better  than  thcv  in  what  manner 
thcv  were  to  be^overnecJ.  "It  then  appeared  evi- 
dently, says  Pliitarcli,  that  Pericles  was  absolute 
master  of  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  since  he  pre- 
vailed so  far  (at  such  a  juncture  as  this)  *  as  to  keep 
them  from  sallying  out  of  tlie  city;  as  if  he  had  ke|)t 
the  keys  of  the  city  in  his  own  possession,  and 
fixed,  on  their  arms,  the  seal  of  his  authority,  to 
forbid  their  making  use  of  them.  Tilings  hapj^ened 
exactly  as  Pericles  had  foretold ;  for  the  enemy,  find- 
ing the  Atiienians  Averc  determined  not  to  stir  out 
of  their  city,  and  having  advice  that  the  enemy  s  . 
fleet  carried  fire  and  sword  into  their  territories, 
they  raised  their  camp,  after  making  dreadful 
havoc  in  tlie  whole  country  through  which  they 
marched,  tliey  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and  re- 
tired to  their  several  homes. 

It  might  here  be  asked,  why  Pericles  acted,  on 
this  occasion,  in  a  quite  different  manner  Irom  what 
Themistocles  had  done  about  fifty  years  betore, 
when,  at  Xcrxes's  approach,  he  made  the  Athenic:ns 
niarch  out  of  their  city,  and  i^bandon  it  to  the  ene- 
my. But  a  little  reflection  will  shew,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances diflered  widely.  Themistocles,  being 
invaded  by  all  the  forces  of  the  East,  justly  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  with- 
stand, in  a  single  citv,  those  millions  of  Barbarians 
who  would  have  pom'ed  upon  it  like  a  dclui^e,  and 
deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  being  succoured  by  his 
allies.  This  is  the  reason  given  t^y  (>icero.  Fiictum 
enhn  totius  Barharijofcrre  urbi  ?ion  potcrat.  It 
was  therefore  prudent  in  him  to  retire  f  )r  some  time, 
and  to  let  the  confused  multitude  of  ijarbarians  con- 

'  Pln^  An  Seni  ger.  sit  re«:p.  p.  784. 
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sume  and  destroy  one  another.  But  Pericles  was 
not  ensraged  in  so  formidable  and  oppressive  a  Avar. 
Theodds  '>vere  not  very  great,  and  he  foresaw  it  would 
allow  hi'u  intervals  in  \\  iiich  lie  niidit  breathe.  Thus, 
like  a  judh^ious  man  and  an  able  politician,  he  kept 
close  in  Athens,  and  could  not  be  n>oved  either  by  the 
remonstrances  or  irsurinurs  of  the  citizens.  ^  Cicero, 
writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,  condemns  absolutely  the 
resolution  uiiich  Pomp/cy  formed  and  executed,  of 
abandoning  Rome  to  Ciesar;  whereas  he  ought,  Jn 
imitation  of  Pericles,  to  have  shut  himself  up  in  it 
with  the  senate,  the  magistrates,  and  the  flower  of 
tJie  citizens  who  had  declared  in  his  flivour. 

After  the  Lacedaemonians  were  retired,  the  Athe- 
nians put  ti'oops  into  all  the  important  posts  both 
by  sea  and  land,  pursuant  to  the  plan  they  intended 
to  follow  as  long  as  the  war  continued.  I'hey  also 
canje  to  a  resolution,  to  keep  always  a  tliousand 
talents  in  reserve,  *  and  an  hundred  gallies ;  and 
ne\er  to  use  them,  except  the  enemy  should  invade 
Attica  by  sea ;  at  the  same  time  making  it  death  for 
any  man  to  propose  the  employing  them  any  other 
way. 

The  gallies  which  had  been  sent  into  Peloponnesus 
made  dreadful  havoc  tliere,  which  consoled  the 
'  Athenians,  in  some  measure,  for  the  josseis  they  had 
sustained.  One  day  as  the  forces  wei^  goir^g  on 
board,  and  Pericles  was  entering  his  own  ship,  a 
sudden  and  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  ensued,  and  the 
earth  was  overspread  with  the  deepest  gloom.  This 
phaenomcnon  filled  the  minds  of  tlie  Athenians  with 
tlic  utmost  terror ;  who  were  wont,  through  supersti- 
tion, and  the  ignorance  of  natural  causes,  to  consider 
such  events  as  fatal  omens.  Pericles  seeing  the  pi- 
lot who  was  on  board  his  ship  astoiiished,  and  inca- 
pable of  managing  the  helm,  threw  his  cloak  over  his 
face,  and  asked  liim  whelher  he  saw  :  The  pilot  an- 


y  Lib.  vii.  rp'st.  ii. 
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swerin^,  that  tlie  cloak  took  away  all  objects  from  Artax. 
his  sigiit;  Pericles  thens^avc  him  to  un  irrstaud,  that  Longiia. 
a  like  cause,  viz.  the  interposition  ot  the  vast  body 
of  the  moon  between  his  eyes  and  the  sun,  prevented 
his  seeing  its  splendor. 

« The  tirst  year  of  tlie  war  of  Peloponnesus  being 
now  elapsed,  the  Athenians,  during  the  winter,  so- 
lemnized public  funerals,  accorchng  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, (a  practice  truly  humane,  and  expressive  of  a 
just  gratituile)  in  honour  of  those  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  that  campaign,  a  ceremony  which  they  con- 
stantly observed  during  the  whole  course  of  that  war. 
For  tins  purpose  they  set  up,  three  days  before,  a 
tent,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  deceased  citizens  were 
exposed,  and  every  person  stre\i'ed  flowers,  incense, 
perfumes,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  upon 
those  remains.  They  afterwards  were  put  on  a  kind 
of  chariots,  in  coffins  made  of  cypress  wood,  every 
tribe  having  its  particular  coffin  and  chariot;  but  in 
one  of  the  latter  a  large  empty  *  coffin  was  carried, 
in  honour  of  those  whose  bodies  had  not  been  found. 
The  procession  marched  witii  a  grave,  majestic,  and 
religious  pomp;  a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  both 
citizens  and  foreigners,  assisted  at  this  niOMrnful  so- 
lemnity. I'he  relations  of  the  deceased  officers  and 
soldiers  stood  weeping  at  tiie  sepulclire.  These  bones 
were  carried  to  a  [jublic  monument,  in  the  /inest  sub- 
url>  of  the  city,  called  the  Ceramicus ;  where  were 
buried,  in  all  ages,  those  who  lost  their  lives  iii  the 
field,  except  the  warriors  of  Marathon,  who,  to-  im- 
niortaiizc  their  rare  valour,  were  interred  in  tije  field 
of  battle.  Earth  was  afterwards  laid  over  them,  and 
then  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  greatest  distinction  pro- 
nounced their  funeral  oration.  Pericles  v\  as  now  ap- 
pointed to  exercise  this  honourable  office.  \V  hen  the 
ceremony  was  ended,  he  vent  from  the  sepulchre  to 
tlic  tribunal,  in  order  to  be  the  better  iieard,  and  spoke 


*Thucyd.  1.  ii  p.  1:2 — -130. 
*  These  are  called  Cenotaphia. 
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A I  tax.  the  oration,  the  whole  of  which  Thucydides  has 
Longim.  transmitted  to  us.  AVhether  it  was  really  composed 
by  Pericles,  or  by  the  historian,  we  may  affirm  that 
it  is  truly  worthy  the  reputation  of  both  those  great 
men,  as  ^\ell  for  the  no])le  simplicity  of  the  style,  a3 
for  the  just  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  sentiments  which  shine  in  every  part  of 
it.  *  After  having  paid,  in  so  solemn  a  manner, 
this  double  tribute  of  tears  and  .applauses,  to  the 
memory  of  those  brave  soldiers  w  ho  had  sacrificed 
their  li\es  to  defend  the  liberties  of  their  country; 
the  public,  who  did  not  confine  their  gratitude  to 
empty  ceremonies  and  tears,  maintained  their  wi- 
do^^s,  and  all  their  infant  orphans.  This  was  a 
powerful  *  incentive  to  animate  the  courage  of  the 
citizens;  for  great  men  are  formed,  where  merit  is 
best  rewarded. 

About  the  closp  of  the  same  campaign,  the  Athe- 
nians concluded  an  alliances  with  Sitalces,  king  of 
the  Odrysians  in  Thrace;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
treaty,  his  son  was  admitted  a  citizen  of  Athens. 
They  also  came  to  an  accommodation  with  Perdic- 
cas,  kin^i  of  IMacedonia,  by  restoring  to  him  the  city 
of  Thermae ;  after  which  they  joined  their  forces,  in 
order  to  caiTy  on  the  war  in  Chalcis. 

Sfxt.  II.  Tlie  Plague  viakes  dreadful  Havoc  in 
Attica.  Pericles  is  divested  of  the  Command.  The 
Lacedcfmonians  haverecojirse  to  the  Persians  for 
Aid.  Pot  idee  a  is  taken  by  tJie  Athenians.  Peri- 
cles is  restored  to  his  Employment.  His  Deaths 
arid  that  of  Anaxagoras. 

Second  and  third  Years  of  the  War, 

the  beginning  of  the  second  campaign,  th^ 
Ant.J.C.  enemy  made  an  incursion  into  the  country  as  before, 
430. 

>  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  130.  ^  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  130—147- 
Diod.  p.  101,  102.    Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  171. 
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fttiil  laid  it  M  aste.  But  i\c  plague  made  a  much  Art;i\-. 
greater  devastation  in  Athens;  the  like  having  never  Lon^^na: 
been  known.  It  is  related,  that  it  began  in  Ktliiopia, 
w  hence  it  descended  into  Kgv{)t.  from  thence  spread 
over  Lihva,  and  a  great  part  ot  Persia;  and  at  last 
broke  at  once,  like  a  flood,  up(;n  Athen  e  Thucvdi- 
des,  w  ho  hiinselt'vVas  seizcil  with  that  distemper,  iias 
descril)ed  vervminutely  the  several  circumstances  and 
symptoms  01  it,  in.order,  says  he,  that  a  taitlil'ul  and 
exact  relation  of  thi-^  calamity  may  serve  as  an  in- 
struction to  posteritv,  in  case  the  like  should  ever  again 
happen.  ^  iiipj)ocrates,  who  was  emj)loyed  to  visit 
the  sick,  has  also  described  it  as  a  physician,  and 
*  Luci-etius  as  a  poet.  This  pestilence  baffled  the 
utmost  etibrts  ot  art ;  the  most  robust  constitutions 
Avere  unable  to  withstand  its  attacks ;  and  the  greatest 
care  and  skill  of  the  {)hysician^  were  a  feebleyielp  to 
ttiose  w  ho  were  infected.  'J  he  instant  a  person  w  r^ 
seized,  lie  was  struck  w  ith  despair,  which  quite  dis- 
abled hiin  from  atteujpting  a  cure.  The  assistance 
that  was  given  them  was  inerlectual,  and  proved 
mortal  to  all  such  of  their  relations  as  had  the  courai^e 
to  ap[>mach  them.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  bag- 
gage, which  had  been  removed  out  of  the  country 
into  the  city,  j)roved  very  noxious.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants,  for  want  of  lodging,  lived  in  little  cot- 
tatjes,  in  wliich  they  could  scarce  breathe,  during 
llui  racing  heat  of  the  summer,  so  that  they  were 
seen  either  piled  one  upon  the  other,  (the  dead,  as 
well  as  those  who  were  dying)  or  else  crawling 
tiirough  the  streets  ^  or  lying  along  by  the  side  of 
fountains,  to  which  they  had  dragged  themselves,  Lo 
'quench  the  raging  thirst  which  consumed  them, 
The  very  temples  were  tilled  with  dead  bodies,  and 
evcrv  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dreadful  image  of 
deatii;  widiout  the  least  remedy  for  the  present,  ur 
the  least  hopes  w  itii  regard  to  futurity. 


Ej'jicleni.  I.  iii.  §  Lib,  vi. 

VOL.  til.  ii 
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Artnx.  •  The  ]>]n::iio,  before  it  spread  into  Attica,  had 
Longim.  macle  crreat  ravap:es  in  Persia.  Artaxerxes,  wlio  had 
been  infonncd  of  the  high  reputation  of  Hippo- 
crates oF  Cos,  the  t]^reatest  physician  of  that  or  any 
other  a^e,  caused  his  siovernors  to  write  to  him,  to 
invite  him  into  his  dominions,  in  order  that  he  might 
prescribe  to  those  who  were  infected.  The  king 
made  hum  tlie  most  advantageous  offers;  setting  no 
bounds  to  his  rewards  on  the  side  of  interest,  and, 
v.nih  rciiard  to  lionours,  promising  to  mako  him 
equal  w  ith  the  most  considerable  persons  in  his  court. 
1  he  reader  has  already  been  told,  the  prodigious  re- 
gard whiih  was  shewn  to  the  Cireeian  physicians  in 
Persia  ;  and,  indeed,  can  services  of  such  import- 
ance be  too  well  rewarded?  However,  all  the 
glitter  of  the  Persian  riches  and  dignities  were  not 
able  to  tempt  Hippocrates;  nor  stitie  the  hatred  and 
aversion  which  was  become  natural  to  the  Greeks 
for  the  Persians,  ever  since  tlie  latter  had  invaded 
them,  ^rhis  great  physician  therefore  sent  no  other 
ans  v-ier  than  tliis,  that  lie  was  I'reefrom  cither  wants 
or  desires :  That  all  his  cares  were  due  to  his  fel- 
low citizens  and  countrymen ;  and  that  he  was  un- 
der no  ohlifiation  to  liarbarians,  the  declared  enemies 
of  Greece.  Kings  are  not  used  to  denials.  Arta- 
xrrxes,  there  fore,  in  the  highest  transports  of  rage, 
sent  to  t)ie  city  of  Cos,  the  native  place  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  where  he  was  al  that  time ;  commanding 
them  to  deliver  up  to  him  that  insolent  wretch,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment; and  tlireatening,  in  case  they  refused,  to  lay 
waste  their  city  and  island  in  such  a  manner,  that 
not  the  least  footsteps  of  it  should  remain.  How- 
ever, the  inhabitants  of  Cos  were  not  under  the  least 
terror.  They  made  answer,  that  the  menaces  of 
Dariu'^  and  Xerxes  liad  not  been  able  to  prevail  with 
them  to  give  t.hem  earth  and  water,  or  to  obey  their 
orders ;  that  Artaxerxes's  threats  w  ould  be  equally 


-  Ilippo«iut-  HI  }  pist. 
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impotent :  that,   let  what  would   bo  the  conse-    A  tax. 
quences,   they  would  never  i^ive  up  their  fellow 
citizen ;   and  that  they  depended  on  the  protection 
of  the  gods. 

Hippocrates  had  said  in  one  of  his  letters,  tliat  his 
services  were  due  entirely  to  his  countrymen.  And 
indeed,  the  instant  he  was  sent  for  to  Athens,  he 
went  thilher,  and  did  not  once  stir  oat  of  the  city  till 
tiie  plav/ue  wab  quite  ceased.  He  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  service  of  the  sick  ;  and  to  multiply 
himself,  as  it  were,  he  sent  several  of  his  disciples 
into  all  parts  of  tlie  country  ;  after  havini:^  instructed 
them  in  what  manner  to  treat  their  patients.  The 
Athenians  were  struck  with  tliedeepestsen.se  of  gra- 
titude for  this  generous  care  of  Hippocrates.  They 
therefore  ordained,  by  a  jjublic  decree,  that  Hippo- 
crates should  be  initiated  in  the  (2;reater  mysteries, 
intliesame  manner  as  Hercules  the  son  of  Jupiter; 
that  a  crown  of  gold  should  he  presented  him,  of 
the  value  of  a  thousand  staters*,  amounting  to  five 
liundred  pistoles  French  money ;  and  that  the  decree 
by  which  it  was  granted  liim,  should  be  read  aloud 
by  a  herald  in  the  public  games,  on  the  solemn  fes- 
tival of  Panathena^a  :  That  the  freedom  of  the  city 
^^hould  be  given  him,  and  himself  be  maintained,  at 
the  public  charge,  in  the  Prytaneum,  all  his  life- 
time, in  case  he  thouglit  proper :  In  fine,  that  the 
children  of  all  the  people  of  Cos,  w  hose  city  had 
given  birth  to  so  great  a  man,  might  be  maintained 
and  brought  up  in  Athens,  iii  the  same  manner  as 
if  they  had  been  born  there. 

In  the  meantime  the  enemy  having  marched  into 
Attica,  came  down  towards  the  coast,  and  advancing 
still  forward,  laid  waste  tiie  whole  country.  Pericles 
still  adhering  to  the  maxim  he  had  established,  not 
to  expose  the  safety  of  the  state  to  the  hazard  of  a 
battle,  would  not  suii'cv  his  troops  to  sally  out  of  the 

*  The  Attic  stater  was  a  gold  coin  wei^jing  tw©  dracUiufi. 
It  is  in  the  original  y^tvjZp  x^^"^*- 
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Artax.  city:  However,  before  the  enemy  left  the  open 
X^onguu.  country,  he  sailed  to  Peloponnesus  with  an  hundred 
£;allies,  in  order  to  hasten  their  retreat  by  making  so 
powerful  a  diversion  ;  and  after  having  made  a 
dreadful  liavoc  (as  he  had  done  the  first  year)  he 
returned  into  the  city.  The  plague  was  still  there 
as  well  as  in  the  fleet,  and  it  spread  to  those  troop* 
that  were  besieging  Polidaca. 

The  campaign  being  thus  ended,  the  Atheilian^, 
W'ho  saw  their  country  depopulated  by  two  great 
scourges,  war  and  pestilence,  began  to  despond,  and 
to  murmur  arrainst  Pericles  :  considering  him  as  the 
author  of  all  their  calamities,  as  he  had  involved 
them  in  tliat  fatal  war.    They  then  sent  a  deputation 
to  Lacedapmonia,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  accommo- 
dation by  some  means  or  other,  firmly  resolved  to 
make  whatever  concessions  should  be  demanded  of 
tliem  :    Ho\\ever,  the  ambassadors  returned  back 
w  ithout  being  able  to  obtain  any  terms.  Complaints 
and  murmurs  now  broke  out  afresh ;  and  the  whole 
city  w  as  in  such  a  trouble  and  confusion,  as  seemed 
to  prognosticate  the  worst  of  evils.    Pericles,  in  the 
midst  of  this  universal  consternation,  could  not  for- 
bear assembling  the  people ;  and  endeavoured  to  sof- 
ten, and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  them,  bj 
justifving  himself,  "  The  reasons,"  says  he,  "  which 
induced  you  to  undertake  this  war,  and  which  yoit 
all  approved  at  that  time,  are  still  the  same;  and 
are  not  changed  by  the  alteration  of  circumstances^ 
which  neither  you  nor  myself  could  foresee.  Had 
*'  it  been  left  to  your  option  to  make  choice  of  peace 
*^  or  ^^■ar,  the  former  would  certainly  have  been  the 
*^  more  eligible  :  Put  as  there  was  no  other  means 
**  for  preserving  your  liberty,  but  by  drawing  the 
sword,  was  it  possible  for  you  to  hesitate?  If  we 
are  citizens  who  truly  love  our  country,  will  our 
"  private  misfortunes  make  us  neglect  the  common 
welfare  of  the  state  r    Every  njan  feels  the  evil 
which  afflicts  himself,  because  it  is  present ;  but  no 
*'  one  is  sensible  of  the  good  which  will  result  from 
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"  it,  because  it  is  not  come.    I  lave  you  forgotten  the  Artax. 
stirniith  and  c^randeiir  of  your  empire  ?    Of  tlic  I-o^)^.l;Il. 
tw  o  |)arls  uhieh  furni  this  globe  of  ours,  i/z.  lite 
land  and  sea,  you  have  absolute  possession  of  the 

*'  latter;  and  no  kinn;,  nor  anv  other  power,  is  able 
to  oppose  your  deets.  The  question  now  is,\\  licther 

"  you  M  ill  preserve  this  glory  and  this  empire,  or  re- 
sif^n  it  for  ever.    Be  not  therefore  grieved  because 

**  you  are  deprived  of  a  few  country  houses  and  gar- 
dens,  which  ouglit  to  be  considered  no  otherwise 
than  as  the  frame  of  the  picture,  though  you  would 
seem  to  make  them  the  picture  itself  Consider, 
that  if  you  do  but  j)reserve  your  liberty,  you  will 
easily  recover  them  ;  but  that  should  you  sufi'er 

"  yourselves  to  be  deprived  of  this  blessing,  you  will 
lose  every  valuable  possession  with  it.  Do  not 
shew  less  generosity  than  your  ancestors,  w  ho,  for 
tlie  sake  of  prcser\  ing  it,  abandoned  even  their 
city ;  and  who,  though  they  had  not  inheiited 
such  a  glory  from  their  ancestors,  yet  suftercd  the 
worst  of  evils,  ar^d  engaged  in  the  most  perilous 
enterprises,  to  trr.nsmit  it  to  you.    1  confess  that 

*'  your  present  calamities  are  exceedingly  grievous, 
and  I  myself  am  duly  sensible  and  deeply  af- 
flicted  for  them.  Cut  is  it  just  in  you  to  exciaiiu 
against  your  general,  merely  for  an  accident  that 

*^  was  not  to  be  diverted  by  all  the  prudence  of  man ; 
and  to  make  him  responsible  for  nn  event,  in  which 
he  has  not  the  least  concern?  We  must  submit 
patientlv  to  those  evils  which  Heaven  intiicts  upon 
us,  aufl  vigorously  oppose  such  as  arise  from  our 

"  fellow  creatures.  As  to  the  hatred  and  jealousy 
which  attend  on  your  prosperity,  they  arc  tiic 

"  usual  lot  of  all  who  hf  iieve  themselves  worthy  of 

"  commanding.    However,  hatred  and  envy  are  not 

"  long-lived,  but  tlic  glory  that  accompanies  exalted 

"  actions  is  immortah  lievolve  tlierel'ore  [)erpetu- 
ally  in  your  mhids,  how  shameful  and  ignorninU 
ous  it  i.^  for  men  to  bow  the  neck  to  their  enemies^ 

•  and  how  gloriou?  it  is  to  triumph  over  them  ;  and 
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Artnx.  *'  then,  animated  by  this  double  reflection,  Kra rch  on 
Longim.   <^  to  danger  with  joy  and  intrepidity,  and  do  not 

crouch  so  tamely  in  vain  to  the  Lacedaemonians; 

and  call  to  mind,  that  those  who  display  the 
"  greatest  bravery  and  resolution  in  dangers,  acquire 
"  the  most  esteem  and  applause." 

The  motives  of  honoiv  and  fame,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  great  actions  of  their  ancestors,  the 
grateful  title  of  sovereigns  of  Greece,  and  above  all, 
jealousy  against  Sparta,  the  ancient  and  perpetual 
rival  of  Athens,  were  th:;  usual  motives  which  Pericles 
employed  to  influence  and  animate  tlie  Athenians, 
and  they  hadJiitherto  never  failed  of  success.  liut 
on  this  occasion,  the  sense  of  present  evils  prevailed 
aver  every  other  consideration,  and  stifled  all  other 
thoughts.  The  Athenians  indeed  did  not  design  to 
sue  the  Lacedaemonians  any  more  lor  peace,  but  tlie 
mere  sight  ancl  presence  of  Pericles  was  insupportable 
to  them.  'I  hey  therefore  deprived  him  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine, 
which,  according  to  some  historians,  amounted  to 
fifteen  talents*,  and,  according  to  others,  filty. 

However,  this  public  disgrace  of  Pericles  was  not 
to  be  very  lasting.  The  anger  of  the  people  was  ap- 
peased by  this  first  efibrt,  and  had  spent  itself  in  this 
injurious  treatment  of  him,  as  the  bee  leaves  its  sting 
in  the  wound.  L^it  lie  was  not  now  so  happy  with 
regard  to  his  domestic  evils;  for,  besides  his  having 
lost  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  relations  by 
the  pestilence,  feuds  and  divisions  had  long  reigned 
in  his  family.  XanUiippus  his  eldest  son,  who  him- 
self was  extremely  profuse,  and  had  married  a  yoimg 
wife  no  less  extravagant,  could  not  l)rar  his  tatlier's 
exact  economy,  who  allowed  him  but  a  ^  ery  small 
sum  for  his  pleasures,  his  made  him  borrow  money 
in  Ins  frither's  name.  Wlien  the  lender  demanded 
his  debt  of  Pericles,  lie  not  only  rehised  to  pay,  but 


Fifteen  or  fifty  thousand  French  cl•o^vn5. 
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€vrn  prosecuted  liim  for  it.  Xanthif)piis  uas  seen-  Art.ix.' 
raiicd,  that  he  inveiglictl  in  the  most  htiiious  terms  I-t>»ii,'lnj. 
ai^aj!i>t  his  father,  exclainil^gaizainst  liiin  in  all  ])h^ccs, 
a!id  ridiculing  openly  the  as^sembiies  iiC  held  at  his 
house,  and  his  conferences  with  the  Sophists.  He 
did  not  know  that  a  son,  thouii;h  treated  unjustly, 
(which  w  as  far  otherwise  in  his  case)  ou^ht  to  sub- 
mit patiently  to  the  injustice  of  his  lather,  as  a  citizen 
is  ohhii,ed  to  sutler  that  of  his  country. 

The  phigue  carried  off  Xanthippus.  At  the  same 
time  Pericles  lost  iiis  ^i<ter,  witn  njany  of  his  rela- 
tions and  best  friends,  whose  assistance  he  niobt 
wanted  in  the  administration.  But  he  did  not  sink 
under  these  losses ;  his  strength  of  mind  was  not 
shaken  by  them ;  and  he  w  as  not  seen  to  weep  or 
shew  the  usual  marks  of  sorrow  at  the  grt\ve  of  any 
of  his  relations,  till  the  death  of  Paralus,  the  last  of 
his  legitimate  children,  btuuned  by  that  violent 
blow,  lie  did  his  utmost  to  })reserve  his  usual  tran- 
quillity, and  not  shew  any  outward  symptoms  of 
sorrow.  But  when  he  was  to  put  the  crown  of 
flowers  upon  tlie  head  of  liis  dead  son,  he  could 
not  support  the  cruel  spectacle,  nor  stitle  the  trans- 
ports of  his  ffrief,  which  forced  its  w  ay  in  cries,  in 
sobs,  and  a  flood  of  tears. 

Peiicles,  misled  by  the  princi{)les  of  a  false  philo- 
sophy, imagined,  that  bewailing  the  dc;ith  of  his  rclar 
tions  and  children,  w  ould  betray  ^  w  eakness  incon- 
sistent with  that  greatness  of  soul  which  he  had  ever 
shewn ;  an:!  that  on  this  occasion,  the  sensilfility  of 
the  fatiier  would  sully  the  glory  of  the  conqueror. 
How  gross  an  error!  how  childish  an  illusion  !  which 
either  makes  heroism  consist  in  wild  and  savage  cru- 
elty; or,  leaving  the  same  j^rief  and  confusion  in  the 
mind,  assumes  a  vain  outside  of  constancy  and  reso- 
lution, merely  to  be  admired.  But  docs  martial  bra- 
very extinguish  nature  ?  Is  a  man  dead  to  all  feeling, 
because  he  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the  state? 
1  he  emperor  Antoninus  had  a  much  justcr  way  of 
thinking,  when  on  occasion  of  ^larcus  Aurclius  s  lar 

Q  4 
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Artux.    mcnting  the  death  of  the  person  who  had  bronirht 
long.nu         ^^p^  j-jg  g^j^j .  #  ^SV^^rr  him  to  be  a  ?}iau^  for  neither 
philosoph}  nor  sovercignh)  rendi^rs  us  insensible. 

Fickleness  and  iaconstancy  were  the  })rt^vailln«t 
charactenstics  of  the  Atiicnians;  and  as  these  carT 
vied  them  on  a  sudden  to  the  p'catest  excesses,  tiiev 
soon  brought  them  back  again  widiin  the  bounds  of 
inoderation  and  gentleness.  It  was  not  long  before 
they  i^pented  the  injury  they  liad  done  Pericles,  and 
earnestly  wished  to  see  him  again  in  their  assemblies. 
By  dint  of  suffering,  they  began  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure inured  to  their  domestic  misfortunes,  and  to  be 
lired  more  and  more  w  ith  a  zeal  for  their  country's 
gloiy ;  and  in  their  ardour  for  reinstating  its  affairs, 
they  did  not  know  any  person  more  caj>able  of  tl;e 
administration  than  Pericles.  He,  at  that  time,  never 
stirred  out  of  liii  house,  and  ^vas  in  the  utmost  grief 
for  the  loss  he  liad  sustained.  However,  Alcibiades 
and  the  rest  of  his  friends  intreated  him  to  go  abroad, 
and  shew  himself  in  public.  'Hie  |)eoplc  asked  him 
pardon  for  their  ungrateful  usage  of  iiim  ;  and  Peri- 
cles, moved  with  their  intrcaties,  and  persuaded  that 
it  did  not  become  a  good  citizen  to  harbour  the  least 
resentment  against  his  countrj',  resumed  the  go- 
vernment. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  campaign,  some  am- 
bassadors had  set  out  from  Laceda'mon,  in  order  to 
solicit  the  king  of  Persia's  alliance,  and  engage  hirn 
to  furnisli  a  sum  of  money  for  maintaining  the  fleet : 
This  reflected  great  ignominy  on  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  called  themselves  the  deliverers  of  Greece, 
gince  thev  thereby  retracted  or  sullied  the  glorious 
actions  ihev  had  formerly  achieved  in  her  detence 
against  Persia.  Th^  y  went  by  way  of  I'hrace,  in 
order  to  di.sengage,  if  possible,  Sitalces  from  the  al- 
liance of  the  Athenians,  and  ])revail  with  him  to  suc- 
cour Potidaja.    liutthey  here  met  with  some  Athe- 


•  Pt-rmilte  illi  ut  hcuio  sit:  iiraur  cnim  7;(:J  phiJosojihia  vel  im." 
penuui  ijilit  ajf^ctun.    Jul.  CapiloJ.  \\\  \it.  Autoniiii  Pii. 
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nian  ambussadors,  who  aiu^vd  i\mn  to  be  arrested  Artax. 
as  cii>turbors  ot  the  public  pcact.*,  and  aTtcruards  to  Lougim. 
be  sent  to  Athens,  where,  witlioiit  siiPieiiiiL:  them  to 
be  heard,  they  were  put  to  death  t'.ie  same  d.iv  ;  and 
their  bodies  thrown  on  a  dunirhill,  byway  (.;;  repri-iil 
on  the  Laeeda^moniauii,  who  treated  all  who  wcw^, 
not  ot'tlieir  party  ii>  tiic  same  inhuman  manner,  it  i.5 
scarce  possible  to  conceive  how  tuo  cities,  whicii.  a 
little  before,  were  so  stron<:lv  uniied,  and  ou^ht  to 
Jmve  prided  themselves  upon  shew  ing  a  mutual  civiiitv 
and  lorbearance  lor  eiic!i  other,  could  contract  so 
inveterate  an  hatred,  and  break  into  such  cruM 
acts  of  violence,  as  intrinj;e  all  the  la\\s  of  w  ar,  hii- 
nianitv,  and  nations ;  and  prompted  them  to  exer- 
cise greater  cruelties  upon  one  anotlier,  than  if  they 
had  been  at  Avar  with  BMrt;ariaii>. 

Potida^a  had  now  been  besieged  almost  thre^ 
years ;  when  the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties, and  in  such  want  of  provisions  llitit  soujc  fed 
pn  human  tlesh,  and  not  expecting  any  buccour;^  from 
the  Pelo}X)nnesitms,  wiiose  attempts  iu  Attica  h»d  all 
proved  abortive,  surrendered  on  conditions.  Tiiit 
circumstances  which  made  the  Athenians  treat  thciy 
uith  lenity,  w  ere,  the  severity  of  the  weatlicr,  wliich 
exceedingly  annovcd  the  besiei^ers ;  and  the  prodi- 
gious expence  of  the  siege,  w  hich  had  already  cosl 
*  two  thousand  talents  f.  They  thei'cioi'e  came  out  , 
of  the  city  w  ith  their  wives  and  children,  as  w  ell  ci- 
tizens as  foreigners,  with  each  but  one  suit  of  clothes, 
and  the  women  two,  and  only  a  little  money  to  pro- 
cure them  a  settlement,  'ihe  Athenians  biamcvi 
their  generals  for  granting  this  capitulation  without 
their  order ;  because  otherw  ise,  as  the  citizens  were 

*  The  army  wliich  besieged  Potidcp^  con>istpd  of  tljixre 
thonsand  men,  exc  lusive  ot  t!ie  sixteen  humlre<i  ul)o  hail  bc  f-it 
ijeiit  under  the  command  of  Phormio.  l.very  sojdlcr  re<:eivcd 
(daily)  two  drachms,  or  t\*  ctity  (jeiice  (1- rcrwdi)  i'cr  tiia»(er  and 
man;  and  thoae  ot  the  gallic^  Lud  lUu  iiiUic  pay.  '^iiucyd, 
1.  iii.  p.  182. 

t  About '280, goo. 
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Arrax.    reduced  to  the  iitmost  extremities,  they  would  have 
Long.m.  surrendered  at  discretion.  They  sent  a  colony  thither. 
^  '1  he  lirst  thing  Pericles  did  alter  his  being  re-eiect- 

5)75-  cd  generalissimo,  was  to  propose  the  abrogating  of 
Aui.J.C.  th.at  la^v,  which  he  himself  had  caused  to  be  enacted 
4-9-  againi't  bastards,  when  there  were  legitimate  chil- 
dren. Jt  declared,  that  such  only  should  be  consi- 
dcFt'd  tiT,  native  and  legitimate  Athenians,  whose  fa- 
tliers  and  motl  ers  \a  ere  both  natives  of  Athens ;  and 
it  had  been  executed  just  before  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  For  the  *  king  of  Egypt  having  sent  to 
Athens  a  pre«^ent  of  forty  thousand  measures  of  corn 
to  be  distribi.'ied  among  the  people,  the  bastards, 
on  account  of  this  new  law,  were  involved  in  a  thou- 
sand law-suits  and  difuculties,  till  then  unpractised, 
and  which  had  not  been  so  much  as  thought  of 
Near  five  thousand  of  them  were  condemned  and 
sold  as  slaves,  whilst  fourteen  thousand  and  forty 
citizens  \^ere  confirmed  in  their  privileges,  and  re- 
cognized as  true  Atiicnians.  It  was  thought  very 
stranire,  that  the  author  and  promoter  of  this  law- 
should  himself  desire  to  have  it  repealed.  But  the 
Athenian?  were  moved  to  compassion  at  the  domes- 
tic calan;ities  (;f  Pericles;  so  tliat  they  perniitted 
him  to  enrol  his  bastard  in  tlie  register  of  the  citi- 
zens of  his  tribe,  and  to  let  him  bear  his  own  name. 

A  little  alter  he  himself  ^yas  infected  -with  the  pes- 
tilence. Iking  extremely  ill,  and  ready  to  breathe  his 
last,  the  jirincipal  citizens,  and  such  of  his  friends 
as  had  not  forsaken  him,  discoursing  together  in  his 
bed-chamber  about  his  rare  merit,  they  ran  over  his 
exploits,  and  computed  the  numt)er  of  his  victories ; 
for  \vijilst  he  was  gcnerahs.-Jmo  of  the  Atlienians,  he 
had  erected  for  the  g!ory  of  their  city  nine  trophies, 
in  memory  of  as  many  battles  gained  by  liim.  They 

*  Pliitarrh  doi's  not  nnnip  tliis  king-.  ?erhaps  it  was  Inarus, 
son  to  r.snnrih-).  lichiJH  king  ol"  Lyhia,  who  had  caused  })art  of 
tltc-  Ivf-yptiansto  takf  tip  arms  against  Arl;»xtTxes,  and  to  whom 
the  Atijcnians,  above  ihiny  yrars  before,  liad  sent  succour.s 
agK-nst  th«  Ptr.-,iuns.    Thuvyd.  1.  i.  p.  68. 
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did  not  imagine  that  Pericles  heard  what  they  were  Anax-. 
saving,  because  he  seenied  to  have  lost  hio  sensc-^ ;  Longinj. 
but  it  was  t.>r  otherwise,  lor  r.ot  a  single  woi<l  ol 
their  discourse  had  escaped  him  ;  when,  hreakin:i 
suddenly  troni  ]m  silence  ;     I  am  svu'prisc(i,"  says 
he,  "  tlmt  you  should  treasure  up  so  well  in  your 
memories,  and  extol  so  iiii^hiy  a  series ot  action:*, 
"  hi  which  i'ortune  had  so  great  a  share,  and  wiiich 
are  common  to  me.  with,  ro  many  other  gencials  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  .'  houUl  forget  tlie  most  ulo- 
rious  circumstance  in  my  life ;  1  mean,  /ni/  ?icrcr 
hdvifig  caused  a  single  citizen  lo  put  on  mourn- 
ing.'*    Excellent  words  !  wluch  very  tew  in  hi^h 
stations  can  declare  Avitli  truth.     Ihe  Atheniiui'} 
were  deeply  affl^ct-^d  at  his  death. 

The  reader  has  douhtless  (observed,  from  wh.^t  has 
been  said  ot  Pericles,  that  in  him  were  united  mo-^t 
q'laiities  which  cons' it' ite  tb.e  grea^  (nan;  as  tho.'-c  - 
of  llie  admiral,  by  his  skill  in  naval  atfairs  ;  oi  the 
great  captain,  by  his  conquests  and  victories  ;  ofilie 
financier,  by  his  excellent  rej^ulalions  of  the  public 
revenue  ;  of  the  *^reat  politician,  by  the  extent  and 
justness  of  his  views,  by  his  eloquence  in  public  de- 
Uherations,  and  by  the  dexterity  and  address  wiih 
whiv-^h  he  transacted  affaii  s  ;  of  a  minister  of  state, 
by  the  methods  he  employed  to  increcio  trade  and 
promote  the  arts  in  eencral ;  in  line,  oi  j'ather  oi  liis 
country,  by  tlie  happine.<^s  lie  procured  tt)  every  in- 
dividual, and  which  he  always  had  in  \ic.v,  as  tiiC 
true  scope  and  end  of  his  adminislratiou. 

Put  I  must  Dot  omit  an(?tljer  ciraiv.ctcrishc  widch 
was  jjccuiiar  to  hiuT.  lie  acted  so  mncii  wis- 
dom, moderation,  disinterestedness  and  zeal  fcjr  the 
p;:blic  i:ood  :  he  discovered,  in  all  things,  so  i^reat  a 
superiority  of  talent'-,  and  gave  so  exalted  an  ide.-.  of 
his  experience,  capacity,  and  integrity,  that  he  ac- 
quired tlie  contklrnce  of  all  the  iXthcnians  ;  and 
fixed  (in  his  own  favour)  during  forty  years  that  he 
governed  tlxC  Atix'ihaiis,  their  natural  liv:]denGij>  and 
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Aifax.  inconstancy.  He  suppressed  that  jealousy,  which  an 
l-ooi;ini.  extreme  fondness  for  liberty  had  made  them  enter- 
tain ai;ainst  all  citizens  distin-iuialied  by  their  merit 
and  great  authority.  But  the  most  surprising  cir* 
cumslance  is,  he  gained  tliis  great  ascendant  merely 
by  persuasion,  without  employing  force,  mean  arti- 
fices, or  any  of  those  arts  which  a  conmioa  politician 
excuses  in  hiur^elf  upon  the  specious  pretence,  that 
the  necessity  of  thfc  public  affairs,  and  reasons  of 
state,  require  them. 

Anaxagoras  died  the  same  year  as  Pericles. 
Plutarch  relates  a  circumstance  concerning  him,  tiiat 
iia[)pened  some  time  before,  which  must  not  be 
omitted.  He  says  that  this  philosopher,  who  had 
voluntarily  reduced  himself  to  excessive  poverty,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  greater  leisure  to  pur- 
gae  his  studies  ;  linding  himself  neglected,  in  his  old 
aiTp,  by  Pericles,  who,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  p.ul> 
lie  affairs,  had  not  always  time  to  think  of  him  ; 
*  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  head,  and  threw  him 
self  on  tiie  ground,  in  the  fixed  resolution  to  starve 
iiimself.  Pericles  hearing  of  this  accidentally,  ran 
ith  the  utmost  haste  to  tlie  philosopher  s  house,  in 
tiie  deepest  aliliction.  He  conjured  him,  ni  the 
strongest  and  most  moving  terms,  not  to  t^row  his 
life  away  ;  adding,  that  it  was  not  Anaxagoms  but 
liimself  tliut  was  to  be  lauicntcd,  it*  he  Vv'as  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  lose  so  wi>e  and  faiUifui  a  friend ;  one 
w  ho  vas  so  capable  of  giving  him  wholesome  couii- 
seis,  in  the  pressing  emergencies  of  the  state. 
Anaxagoras  then,  uiicovering  a  little  his  head,  spoke 
thus  to  him  ;  Pericles,  i]H)r,c  xvJio  use  a  tamp  tiikecare 
io  feed  it  with  oil.  'i'his  was  a  gentle,  and  at  the 
jiame  tiujc  a  keen  and  piercing  reproach.  Pericles 
ought  to  have  supphccl  his  wants  unasked.  iVIany 
lainp:s  aro exliu^uisiied  in  tliis  manner  in  a  co;intiy, 

Vhn.  ill  Pericl.  p.  162. 
*■  It        the  custom  lor  tfiu.se  to  cover  tliclr  lioads  with  thciir 
cluiirtS,  Nslio  v^'i't-'  rcciuccij  to  dt.spvtir^  aiid  rcsoivcd  Iodic. 
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by  tlie  criminal  negligence  of  those  who  ought  to  Anax. 
supply  theuj.  L^)!!!^  !!.. 

Sect.  III.  The  [Mcedtrmoniam  bc.uc'gc  PlafiCcC, 
Mifyltne  taken  hi/  the  Atlicnians.  Plaftcc 
surrtmkrs.  Tkc  Plagat  breaks  out  again  in 
Athrns. 

Fourth  atidjifth  Years  of  the  TTar. 

*  The  most  memorable  transaction  of  the  following 
years,  uas  the  siege  of  Pla(;:r:i?  by  the  J.acedaMiio-  --yo. 
iiians.  This  was  one  of  the  mo-it  famous  sie;;es  of  an-  A.ir-,T.C 
tiquity,  on  account  of  the  vigorous  etlbrts  of  botli 
parties;  but  especially  for  the  glorious  resistance 
made  by  the  besieged,  and  their  bold  and  industrious 
stratagem,  by  which  several  of  them  got  out  of  the 
city,  and  by  that  means  escaped  the  fury  of  tlie 
enemy.  The  Lacedemonians  besieged  this  place  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign.  As  soon  as  they 
J  had  pitched  their  camp  round  the  city,  in  order  to 
lay  waste  the  S'arrounding  country,  the  Platasans 
sent  deputies  to  Archidamus,  who  commanded  on 
that  occasion,  to  represent,  tliat  he  could  not  attack 
them  with  the  least  shadow  of  justice,  becau.^e  that, 
after  the  famous  battle  of  Platreae,  Pausanins,  the 
Grecian  general,  offering  up  a  sacrifice  in  their  city 
to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  in  presence  of  all  the  allies, 
had  given  them  their  freedom  to  reward  tiicir  valour 
and  zeal;  and  therefore,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed  in  the  enjoynjent  of  their  liberties,  since 
it  had  been  granted  them  by  a  Lacedaeu)onian.  Ar- 
chidamus answered,  that  their  demand  would  be 
verv  reasonable,  had  they  not  joined  w  ith  the  Athe- 
nian.^, the  professed  enemies  to  ihe  liberty  of  Cireece; 
but  that,  if  they  would  disengage  themselves  from 
their  present  alliance,  or  at  least  remain  neuter,  they 
then  should  be  left  in  the  full  eiijoyment  or  th':-ir  pri- 
▼ileges.    U  he  deputies  replied,  that  they  could  not 


'  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  14.7 — 151.    Died.  1.  xii.  p.  loa— -109. 
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Artax.  possibly  come  to  ciiy  ai;rcen)cnt,  ^vithout  the  cogiii- 
I^gim.  z^incc  of  Athens,  Avhither  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
flven  were  rctired.  The  Lacedceinoiiians  permitted 
them  to  send  thither ;  w  hen  the  Athenians  promising 
solemnly  to  succour  them  to  the  utmost  of  their 
[X)wei\,  the  Piatac'ans  resolved  to  suffer  the  last  extre- 
mities rather  than  hurrender  :  and  accordingly  they 
inlormed  the  Lacedipmonians,'from  their  w  alls,  that 
tliey  could  not  comply  w  ith  w  hat  w  as  desired. 

Archidamus  then,  after  calling  upon  the  gods  to 
Y^itness,  that  he  did  not  first  inlilnge  the  aliiance, 
aiid  w  as  not  the  cause  of  the  calamities  w  hich  might 
befall  the  Piattt^ans,  for  having  reliised  the  just  and 
reasonable  conditions  oflered  them,  prepared  for  the 
sie^e.  lie  surrounded  the  city  with  a  circumvaila- 
tion  of  tiees,  w  hich  were  laid  long-ways,  very  close 
together,  with  tlicir  boughs  intej^uoven,  and  turned 
towards  the  city,  to  prevent  any  person  from  going 
out  of  it.  lie  afterwards  threw  up  a  platform  to 
set  the  batteries  on  ;  in  hopes  that,  as  so  many  hands 
were  employed,  they  should  soon  take  the  city.  He 
therefore  caused  trees  to  be  felled  on  mount  Ci- 
iha^ron,  and  interwove  them  with  fascines,  in  order 
to  sup[)Oil  the  terrass  on  all  sides ;  he  then  tlirew 
into  it  w  ood,  earth  and  stones  ;  in  a  word,  whatever 
could  help  to  fill  it  up.  The  whole  army  worked 
night  and  day,  without  the  least  intermission,  during 
seventy  days;  one  half  of  the  soldiers  reposing 
themseives,  ^\iJil:5t  die  rest  were  at  work. 

The  besieged  observing  that  the  w  ork  began  to 
rise,  threw  up  a  wooden  \\  n\\  upon  the  walls  of  the 
city,  opposite  to  the  platform,  in  order  that  they 
might  always  out-toj)  tiie  besiegers  ;  and  filled  the 
hollow  of  this  wooden  wall  with  the  bricks  they  took 
from  the  rubbish  of  the  neighbouring  houses;  so 
that  the  beams  of  timber  served  in  a  manner  as  a 
defence  to  keep  the  wall  from  falling,  as  it  was  car- 
rying up.  It  was  covered,  on  the  outside,  with 
hiiles  both  raw  and  dry,  in  order  to  shelter  the 
"u  orks  and  the  workmen  from  the  fires  discharged 
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against  it.  In  proportion  as  it  rose,  the  platform  Artax. 
was  raised  also,  whioli  in  this  manner  was  carried  to  Laaj^Mm. 
a  great  heiizht.  But  the  besieged  made  a  hole  in  the 
opposite  wall,  in  order  to  carry  oiY  the  cartli  tliat 
sustained  the  platform  ;  which  the  h.'^siegcrs  perceiv- 
ing, they  put  large  basket-.  liHed  witli  mortar,  in  tlie 
place  of  the  earth  which  iiad  been  removed,  because 
these  could  not  be  so  e  isily  carried  off.  Tlie  besieged 
therefore,  fiiiding  their  tirst  stratagem  defeated,  mude 
a  mine  under  ground  as  far  as  the  platforin,  in  order 
to  work  under  cover,  and  to  remove  from  it  the 
earth  and  oth'c-r  materials  of  which  it  was  composed, 
a^d  wliich  they  gave  fron:i  liand  to  hand,  as  far  as 
the  citv.  The  besiegers  were  a  considerable  time 
without  perceiving  this,  till  at  last  they  found  tliat 
their  v»ork  did  not  go  forward,  and  that  the  more 
earth  thev  laid  on,  tlie  lower  it  sunk.  But  the 
besieged  judging  that  the  superiority  of  nimibera 
woukl  lit  length  prevail ;  without  wasting  their  time 
any  longer  on  this  w  ork,  ot  carrying  the  wall  higher 
on  the  side  towards  the  battery,  contented  them- 
selves with  building  another  within,  in  the  form  of  a 
half-moon,  both  ends  of  which  joined  to  the  wall ; 
in  order  that  the  besieged  migltt  retire  behind  it 
when  the  first  wall  should  be  forced ;  and  so  oblige 
the  enemy  to  make  fresh  works. 

In  the  meantime  the  besiegers  having  set  up  their 
machiTies  ^doubtless  after  they  had  filled  up  the 
ditch,  though  Tiiucydides  does  not  say  this)  shook 
the  city  wail  in  a  very  terrible  manner,  which, 
though  it  alarmed  the  citizens  very  much,  did  not 
however  discourage  them.  They  employed  every 
art  that  fortification  could  suggest  agjainst  the  ene- 
my s  batteries.  They  prevented  the  effect  of  the 
battering  rams,  by  ropes  *  which  turned  aside  their 
strokes.    They  also  employed  another  artifice  ;  the 

*  The  lower  end  of  these  ropes  fornied  a  variety  of  slip- 
kn»)ts,  with  which  thev  catched  the  head  of  the  balteriDg- 
ram,  which  they  raised  up  by  the  help  of  the  mavhino. 
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tu  o  ends  of  a  great  beam  were  made  fast  by  lon<r 
iron  chain>  to  tw  o  lai*ge  pieces  of  timber,  supported 
at  (hie  distance  upon  the  wall  in  the  nature  ot  a  ba* 
lajice  ;  so  tl  -at  whenever  the  enemy  played  their  ma^ 
chine,  the  besiei:^e(i  lifted  up  this  beam,  and  let  it 
tall  on  the  head  ot  the  batterini:^  ram,  wliich  quite 
deadened  its  force,  and  conseciuently  made  it  of  no 

'1  he  besiegers  finding  the  attack  did  not  go  on 
snccesstuily,  and  that  a  ne\v  wall  was  raised  against 
their  platform,  despaired  of  being  able  to  storm  tfie 
place,  and  therefore  changed  the  siege  into  a  hlock- 
ade.  llouever,  they  tirst  endeavoured  to  set  fire 
tx}  it,  imanininf^  that  tlie  town  miirht  easily  be  burnt 
down,  as  it  was  so  small,  whenever  a  strong  wind 
sliould  rise  r  for  they  employed  all  the  artifices  ima- 
ginable, to  make  themselves  masters  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  with  little  expence.  They  therefore 
threw  fascines  into  the  intervals  bet\^'een  the  walls 
ot  the  city  and  tlic  intrenchment  with  which  they 
had  surrounded  diem  ;  and  filled  these  intervals  in  a 
very  iitde  tiine,  because  of  the  multitude  of  hands 
employed  bv  them  ;  in  order  to  set  fire,  at  the  same 
time,  to  different  parts  of  the  city.  I'hey  then 
lii!;lited  the  fire  with  pitch  and  sulphur,  which  in  a 
moment  ui.ide  such  a  prodigious  blaze,  that  the  like 
\v;is  never  Fcun.  This  invention  was  very  near  car- 
rying tlie  citv,  wiiicli  ha'l  baMIed  ail  others ;  for  the 
besieged  could  not  make  head  at  once  against  the 
fire  and  the  enemy  in  several  parts  of  tiie  town ;  and 
had  tho  weather  favoured  the  besiegers,  as  they  flat- 
tered themselves  it  would,  it  had  certainly  been 
taken :  But  hi.-itary  informs  ns,  that  an  exceeding 
Jieavy  rain  fell,  which  extinguished  the  fire* 

'J'l^s  last  effort  of  the  besiegei's  having  been  dc- 
featf-d  as  successfully  as  all  the  rest,  tiiey  nov/  turned 
the  -iege  into  a  blockade,  and  surrounded  the  city* 
with  a  1)rlck  v^^li,  strengthened  on  e^ach  side  with  a 
dtep  fosse,  'i'he  whole  army  was  engaged  succes- 
sively in  tliis  work,  and  Vriien  it  was  iuiisiicd,  they 
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left  a  piard  over  half  of  it ;  tlie  Boeotians  offerinsr  to  Ar 
guard  the  rest,  upon  uhich  tlic  LaccdaMnonians  re-  Lou 
turncil  to  Sparta,  about  the  month  ot October.  There 
were  now,  in  Plataese,  but  four  hundred  inhabitiints, 
and  fourscore  Athenians  ;  \\  ith  an  hundred  and  ten 
women  to  dress  tlieir  victuals,  and  no  other  person, 
■whether  freeman  or  slave ;  all  tlie  rest  having  been 
sent  to  Athens  before  the  siege. 

During  tlie  campaign,  some  engagements  were 
fought  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  I  omit,  because 
of  no  importance. 

^  The  next  summer,  ^^  hich  was  the  fourth  year  of 
the  war,  the  people  of  Lesbos,  the  citizens  of  Me- 
thymne  excepted,  resolved  to  break  their  alliance 
with  the  Athenians.  They  had  designed  to  rebel 
before  the  war  was  declared,  but  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  not  receive  them  at  that  time.  The  citizens 
of  Methvmne  sent  advice  of  this  to  the  Athenians, 
assuring  them,  that  if  an  immediate  succour  was  not 
sent,  the  island  would  be  inevitably  lost.  The  de- 
jection of  the  Athenians,  who  had  sustained  great 
losses  by  the  war  and  the  plague,  was  greatly  in- 
creased, when  news  was  brought  of  the  revolt  of  so 
considerable  an  island,  whose  forces,  which  were  hi- 
therto unimpaired,  would  now  join  the  enemy,  and 
reinforce  them  on  a  sudden  by  the  addition  of  a  pow- 
eiful  fleet.  The  Athenians  therefore  sent  forty  gallies 
designed  for  Pelopcnnesus,  which  accordingly  sailed 
for  Alitylene.  The  inhabitants,  though  in  great 
consternation  because  they  were  quite  unprepared, 
yet  put  on  an  appearance  of  braver^^,  and  sailed  out 
of  the  port  with  their  ships  ;  however,  being  re- 
pulsed, they  proposed  an  accommodation,  which  the 
Athenians  listened  to,  from  an  apprehension,  that 
they  were  not  strong  enough  to  reduce  the  island 
to  their  allegiance.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  there- 
fore agreed  upon,  during  \^  hich  the  !Mitylenians  sent 
ambassadors  to  Athens.    The  fear  of  not  obtaining 
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Artax.    their  demands,  made  them  send  others  to  Laccd^e- 
Longim.  nionia,  to  desire  succours.    This  was  not  ill  judged, 
the  Atlienians  sending  them  an  answer  which  they 
had  no  reason  to  interpret  in  their  favour. 

TiiC  amhassadors  of  i\Ht3lene,  after  a  dangerous 
voyage,  being  arrived  in  Laccdaemonia,  the  Spartans 
deferred  giving  them  audience,  till  the  solemnization 
of  the  Olympic  games,  in  order  that  the  allies  might 
hear  die  complaints  they  had  to  make.  I  shall  re- 
peat their  whole  speech  on  that  occasion,  as  it  may 
serve,  at  once,  to  give  "'a  just  idea  of  Thucydidess 
style,  and  of  the  dibpusition  of  the  several  states  to- 
wards the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.  "  We  are 
*'  sensible,"  said  the  ambassadors,  "  that  it  is  usual 

to  treat  deserters  well  at  first,  because  of  the  ser- 
"  vice  they  do  those  whom  they  fly  to  ;  but  to  des- 

pise  them  after^vards  as  traitors  to  their  country 
*'  and  friends.  This  is  far  from  being  unjust,  when 
^'  they  have  no  inducement  to  such  a  change ; 

when  the  same  union  subsists,  and  the  same  aids 

arc  reciprocally  granted.    But  it  is  far  otherwise 
V  "  betu  een  us  and  the  Athenians ;  and  we  intreat 

you  not  td  be  pre  judiced  against  us,  because,  after 

having  been  treated  mildly  by  the  Athenians  dur- 

ing  the  peace,  we  now  renounce  their  alliance 
*•  when  they  are  unfortunate.  I'or,  since  we  are 
"  corner  hidier  to  demand  admittance  into  the  num- 

ber  of  your  friends  and  allies,  v.e  ought  to  begin 
"  our  own  justihcation,  by  shewing  the  justice  and 
*'  necessity  of  our  procedure;  it  being  impossible 
*^  for  a  true  friendship  to  be  established  between  in- 
^'  dividuals,  or  a  solid  alliance  between  cities,  unless 

both  are  founded  on  virtiic,  and  uniformity  of 
^'  principles  and  sentiment 

To  come  to  the  point  :  The  treaty  we  concluded 
"  w  ith  the  Athenians,  was  not  to  enslave  Cireece, 
^*  but  to  free  it  from  the  yoke  of  Uie  Barbarians  ; 

and  it  w  as  concluded  after  the  retreat  of  the  Per- 
*'  sians,  when  you  renounced  the  command.  We 

adhered  to  it  with  i)lcasure,  so  long  as  the  Athe- 
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"  nians  continued  to  entertain  just  desi^rns  ;  but^  Artax* 
"  when  \vc  saw  that  they  discontinued  the  war  which  Lougim  . 
they  were  carrying;  on  against  the  enemy,  merely 
to  oppress  the  allies,  we  could  not  but  suspect  their 
conduct.   And  as  it  was  extremely  cliificult,  in  so 
*^  great  a  diversity  ot  interests  and  opinions,  tor  all 
*'  of  them  to  continue  in  strict  union  ;  and  still 
harder  to  make  head  against  them,  when  alone 
and  separated  ;  they  have  subjected,  by  insensible 
degrees,  all  the  allies,  except  the  inhal)itants  of 
Chios,  and  our  people  ;  and  used  our  own  forces 
for  this  end.    For,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
left  us  seeuiingly  at  our  liberty,  they  obliged  us  to 
folio '.V  them  ;  though  we  could  no  lon-:>;er  rely  on 
"  their  word,  and  had  the  strongest  reason  to  fear 
the  like  treatment.    And  indeed,  what  probabi- 
lity  is  there,  after  their  enslaving  all  the  other 
states,  that  they  should  shew  a  regard  to  us  only, 
"  and  admit  us  upon  the  foot  of  equals,  if  they  may 
become  our  masters  whenever  they  please ;  espe- 
cially  as  their  power  increases  daih%  in  nroi^ortion 
"  as  ours  lessens  ?    A  jnutual  fear  between  confe- 
"  derates,  is  a  strong  motive  to  njake  an  alliance 
lasting,  and  to  prevent  unjust  and  violent  at^ 
tempts,  by  its  keeping  aii  thing.-  in  an  cq;iilibrium. 
"  llieir  leaving  us  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberties, 
"  was  merely  becdusc  tliey  could  not  intrench  upon 
them  by  open  force,  but  o  nly  by  that  erjuity  and 
specious  moderation  they  have  shown  us.    Mi  .^t, 
"  they  j)retended  to  prove,  from  their  moderate 
*^  conduct  in  regard  to  us,  that,  as  we  are  free,  we 
should  not  have  marched  in  conjunction  with 
"  them  against  the  other  allies,  had  they  not  given 
"  them  just  grounds  for  complaint.    S  jcondly,  by 
"  attacking  the  weakest  first,  and  subduing  them 
one  after  another,  they  enabled  themselves,  by 
their  ruin,  to  subject  the  most  powerful  without 
"  difficulty,  who  at  la.st  would  be  left  alone  and 
*'  witho'it  support:  V/hereas,  had  they  begun  by 
"  invading  us^  at  the  time  that  the  allies  were  nos- 
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Artax.    "  sessed  of  all  their  troops,  and  were  able  to  make 
Longim.  "  some  stand,  they  could  not  so  easily  have  com- 
pleted  their  designs.     Besides,  as  we  had  a  large 
"  fleet,  which  would  strengthen  considerably  what- 
"  ever  party  we  should  declare  for,  this  was  a  check 
"  upon  them.    Add  to  this,  that  the  high  regard 
we  have  always  shown  for  their  republic,  and 
the  endeavours  we  have  used  to  gain  the  favour 
"  of  those  who  commanded  it,  have  suspended  our 
min.    But  we  had  been  undone,  had  not  this  war 
"  broken  out ;  which  the  fate  of  others  leaves  no 
"  room  to  doubt. 

What  friendship  then,  what  lasting  alhance  can 
"  be  concluded  with  those  who  never  are  friends 
*'  and  allies,  but  when  force  is  employed  to  make 
"  them  continue  such  ?  For,  as  they  were  obliged  to 
"  caress  us  during  the  war,  to  prevent  our  joining 
with  the  enemy;  we  were  constrained  to  treat 
"  them  with  the  same  regard  in  time  of  peace,  to 
prevent  their  falling  upon  us.    That  which  love 
"  produces  in  other  places,  was  with  us  the  effect 
of  fear.    It  was  this  circumstance  that  made  an 
alhance  subsist  some  time,  which  both  parties 
"  were  determined  to  break  upon  the  very  first  fa- 
"  vourable  occasion  :  Let  therefore  no  one  accuse  us 
"  for  the  advantage  we  now  take.    We  had  not 
always  the  same  opportunity  to  save  ourselves,  as 
they  had  to  ruin  us ;  but  were  under  a  necessity 
"  of  waiting  a  favourable  juncture,  before  we  could 
"  venture  to  declare  ourselves. 

"  Such  are  the  motives  which  now  oblige  us  to 
"  solicit  your  alhance ;  the  equity  and  justice  of 
"  which  appear  very  strong  to  us,  and  consequently 
"  call  upon  us  to  provide  for  our  safety :  We  should 
have  claimed  your  protection  before,  had  you  been 
sooner  inchned  to  afford  it  us ;  for  we  ofJered 
ourselves  to  you,  even  before  the  war  broke  out: 
"  We  are  now  come,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Boeo- 
tian^3  your  allies,  to  disengage  ourselves  from  the 
"  oppressors  of  Greece,  and  join  our  arms  with  those 
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of  its  defenders ;  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  Artax. 
"  our  state,  which  is  now  in  imminent  danger.    If  Longim. 
any  thing  can  be  objected  to  our  conduct,  it  is,  our 
dcclai'ing  so  precipitately,  with  more  generosity 
*'  tlian  prudence,  and  without  having  made  the 
least  preparations.    But  this  also  ought  to  en- 
gage  you  to  be  the  more  ready  in  succouring  us ; 
that  you  may  not  lose  tlic  opportunity  of  pro- 
tecting  the  oppressed,  and  avenging  yourselves 
**  on  your  enemies.    There  never  was  a  more  fa- 
vourable  conjuncture  than  that  which  now  offers 
itself;   a  conjuncture,  when  war  and  pestilence 
*'  have  consumed  their  forces,  and  exhausted  their 
"  treasure  :  Not  to  mention  that  their  fleet  is  di- 
vided,  by  which  means  they  will  not  be  in  a  con- 
dition  to  resist  you,  should  you  invade  them  at 
the  same  time  by  sea  and  land.    For,  they  either 
will  leave  us  to  attack  you,  and  give  us  an  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  succouring  you ;  or  they  will  oppose  us 
all  together,  and  then  you  will  have  but  half  their 
forces  to  deal  with. 

For  the  rest,  let  no  one  imagine  that  you  will 
expose  yourselves  to  dangers  for  a  people  inca- 
pable  of  doing  you  service.    Our  country  indeed 
"  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  you,  but  our 
"**  aid  is  near  at  hand.    For  the  war  will  be  carried 
*^  on,  not  in  Attica,  as  is  supposed,  but  in  that 
"  country  whose  revenues  are  the  support  of  Attica, 
and  we  are  not  far  from  it.    Consider,  also,  that 
in  abandoning  us,  you  will  increase  the  power  of 
the  Athenians  by  the  addition  of  ours  ;  and  that 
"  no  state  will  then  dare  to  take  up  arms  against 
them.    But  in  succouring  us,  you  will  strenifthcn 
yourselves  w  ith  a  licet  which  you  so  much  want ; 
you  will  induce  many  other  people,  after  our  ex- 
"  ample,  to  join  you ;   and  you  will  take  off  the 
"  reproach  cast  upon  you,  of  abandoning  those  who 
have  recourse  to  your  protection,  which  will  be 
no  inconsideraVjle  advantage  to  you  during  the 
"  course  of  the  war. 

"  We  therefore  implore  you,  in  the  name  of 
R3 
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"  Jupiter  Olynipius,  in  whose  temple  we  now  are, 
"  not  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  nor  re- 
"  ject  suppliants,  whose  preservation  mav  bi  highly 
"  advantagcouy,  and  whose  ruin  may  be  intinitely 
"  pernicious  to  you.    Shew  yourselves  such  now, 

as  the  idea  entertained  of  your  generosity,  and 
"  the  extreme  danger  to  which  we  are  reduced,  de- 
"  mand  ;  that  is,  the  protectors  of  the  afflicted,  and 
*^  the  deliverers  of  Greece." 

The  allies,  struck  with  these  reasons,  admitted 
them  into  the  alliance  of  Peloponnesus.  An  imme- 
diate incur.-ion  into  the  enemy  s  co.mtry  was  re- 
sohxd,  and  that  the  allies  should  rendezvous  at  Co-r 
rinllj  with  two- thirds  of  their  forces.  The  Lacedae- 
monians arrived  first,  and  prepared  engines  for  trans- 
porting tlie  ships  from  the  gulf  of  Corinth  into  the 
sea  of  Athens,  in  order  to  invade  Attica  both  by  sea 
and  land.  The  Athenians  were  no  less  active  on 
their  side ;  but  the  allies,  being  employed  in  their 
harvest,  and  beginning  to  grow  weary  of  the  war, 
Avei'e  a  long  time  before  they  met. 

During  this  interval,  tlie  Athenians,  who  per- 
ceived that  ail  these  preparations  were  made  against 
them,  from  a  supposition  diat  they  were  very  weak; 
in  order  to  undeceive  the  world,  and  shew  that  they, 
were  able  to  funiisli  a  fleet  without  calling  in  any  of 
theii  si  lips  from  before  Lesbos,  put  to  sea  a  fleet  of 
an  hundre(l  sail,  w  hich  they  munnerl  with  citizens  as 
■well  as  foreigners;  not  exempting  a  pingle  citizen, 
except  such  only  as  were  obliged  to  serve  on  horse- 
back, or  whose  revenue  amounted  to  five  hundred 
measures  of  corn.  After  having  shewed  themselves 
before  the  isthmus  of  ( -orinth,  to  make  a  dis  play  of 
their  power,  they  made  descents  into  wiiatever  parts 
of  l^eloponncsus  they  pleased. 

I'iie  world  never  saw  a  finer  fleet.  The  Athenians 
guarded  their  own  country,  arid  the  coasts  oi'  Euhoea, 
and  Saianjis  w  ith  a  fleet  oi  an  hundred  ships  :  They 
cruised  round  Peloponnesus  with  another  fleet  of 
tlie  like  number  of  vessels,  without  including  their 
fleet  before  I^esbos  and  other  places.    The  whole 
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amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  gal-  Ait:ix, 
lies.    The  expcnces  of  this  powerful  aruiuuieLt  en-  Lonjjun. 
tirelv  cxiiausted  tlicir  trc-asure,  which  li:.d  been  very 
much  (hwincd  before  by  those  incurred  by  the  siege 
of  Potida^a. 

The  Laecdirmonians,  giTatly  surprised  at  so  for- 
midable a  fleet,  \\  hieh  they  no  ways  expected,  re- 
turned Mith  the  utmost  expedition  to  th.eir  own 
country,  and  onlv  ordered  forty  gallies  to  be  littecl 
out  for  the  succour  of  Mitylene.  The  Athenians  had 
sent  a  reinforcement  thither,  consisting  of  a  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  troops,  by  whose  assistance  tliey 
made  a  contravallation,  with  forts  in  the  mo'^t  com- 
modious places ;  so  that  it  was  blocked  up,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  Tiia  Athe- 
nians were  in  such  great  want  of  money  for  carrying 
on  this  siege,  that  they  were  reduced  to  assess  them- 
selves, which  they  had  never  done  before,  and  by 
this  means  two  hundred  *  talents  were  sent  to  it. 

The  people  of  Mitylene  being  in  want  of  all  things,    A.  M. 
and  having  waited  to  no  purpose  for  the  succours  3577- 
\vhich  the  Lacedrrmonians  had  promiicd  them,  sur- 
rendered,  upon  condition  that  no  person  should  be 
put  to  death  or  imprisoned,  till  the  ambassadors, 
wliom  tlicy  should  send  to  Athens,  w  ere  returned ; 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  tlje  troops  should  be 
admitted  into  the  city.    As  soon  as  the  Athenians 
had  got  possession  of  the  city,  such  of  the  factious 
^Mitvlencdr.s  as  had  fied  to  the  altars  for  refui^e,  w  ere 
conveyed  to  Tenedos,  and  afterwards  to  Athens. 
There  the  affair  of  the  Mityleneans  was  debated.  As 
their  revolt  had  greatly  exasperated  tlie  people,  because 
it  had  not  been  preceded  by  any  ill  treatment,  and 
seemed  a  mere  effect  of  their  hatred  for  the  A.theni- 
ans,  in  the  first  transports  of  their  rage,  they  resolved 
to  put  all  the  citizens  to  death  indiscriminately,  and  to 
make  all  tiie  women^md  children  slaves;  and  iiiimedi- 
0^-^:1  V  they  sent  a  galley  to  nut  the  decree  in  execution. 

■  i  '.'j  hundred  lliousanu  cj-uwiis,  about      45,000.  stcriiiig. 

n  4 
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Artax.  But  night  gave  them  leisure  to  reflect.  This  sere- 
Longim.  ritv  uas  judged  too  cruel,  and  carried  farther  than 
consisted  with  justice.  They  imagined  to  themselves 
the  fate  of  that  unhappy  city,  entirely  abandoned  to 
slaughter,  and  repented  their  having  involved  the  in- 
nocent M  ith  the  guilty.  This  sudden  change  of  the 
Athenians  gave  the  Mitylenean  ambassadors  some 
little  glimmerings  of  hope;  and  they  prevailed  so  far 
v  ith  the  magistrates,  as  to  have  the  affair  debated  a 
second  time.  Cleon,  who  had  suggested  the  first 
decree,  a  man  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  who  had  great 
influence  over  the  people,  maintained  his  opinion  with 
much  vehemence  and  heat.  He  represented,  that  it 
was  unworthy  a  wise  government  to  change  with 
every  wind,  and  to  annul  in  the  morning  what  they 
had  decreed  the  nis^ht  before :  and  that  it  was  hio^h- 
ly  important  to  take  an  exemplary  vengeance  on  the 
Slityleneans,  in  order  to  awe  the  rest  of  their  allies 
who  ^^  ere  every  ^vhere  ready  to  revolt. 

Diodorus,  who  had  contradicted  Cleon  in  the  first 
assembly,  now  opposed  his  arguments  more  strongly 
than  before.  After  describing,  in  a  tender  and  pa- 
thetic manner,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Mity- 
leneans,  ^hose  minds  (he  said)  must  necessarily  be 
on  the  rack,  whilst  they  were  expecting  a  sentence 
that  was  to  determine  their  fate ;  he  represented  to 
the  Athenians,  that  the  fame  of  their  mildness  and 
clemency  had  always  reflected  the  highest  honour  on 
them,  and  distinguished  them  gloriously  from  all 
otlier  nations  :  He  observed,  that  the  citizens  of  Mi- 
tylene  had  been  drawn  involuntarily  into  the  rebel- 
lion, a  proof  of  which  was,  their  surrendering  the 
city  to  them,  the  instant  it  was  in  their  power  to  do 
it:  They  therefore,  by  this  decree,  would  murder 
their  benefactors,  and  consequently  be  both  unjust 
and  ungrateful,  as  they  would  punish  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty.  He  ol)served  farther,  that  sup- 
posing the  Mityleneans  in  general  were  guilty,  it 
would  however  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Athenians 
to  disscnible,  in  order  that  the  rigorous  punishment 
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they  had  decreed  mii^ht  not  exasperate  the  rest  of  Arta>f. 
the  allies  ;  and  that  the  best  ^vay  to  put  a  stop  to  die  Lougim. 
evil,  \vould  be,  10  leave  room  for  repentance,  and 
not  plunge  people  into  despair,  by  tiie  absolute  and 
iiTevocable  refusal  of  a  pardon.  His  opinion  there- 
fore was,  that  they  should  examine  very  deliberately 
the  cause  of  those  factiou^.  Mitvleneans  who  had 
been  brought  to  Athens,  and  pardon  all  the  rest. 

The  assembly  was  very  much  divided,  so  that 
Diodorus  carried  it  only  by  a  few  votes.  A  second 
galley  was  therefore  immediately  fitted  out.  It  was 
furnished  with  every  thing  that  might  accelerate  its 
course ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  AJitylene  pro- 
mised a  great  reg  ard  to  the  crew,  provided  they  ar- 
rived in  time.  They  therefore  diJ  not  quit  their 
oars,  even  when  they  took  sustenance,  but  ate  and 
drank  as  they  rowed,  and  took  tlieir  rest  alternate- 
ly ;  and  very  happily  for  them,  the  wind  was  favour- 
able. The  first  galley  had  got  a  day  and  niglifs  sail 
before  them ;  but  as  those  on  board  carried  ill  news, 
they  did  not  make  great  haste.  Its  arrival  before 
the  city  had  spread  the  utmost  constcrncition  in  every 
part  of  it :  But  it  increased  infinitely,  when  the  de- 
cree, by  whi«h  all  the  citizens  were  sentenced  to  die, 
was  read  in  a  full  assembly.  Nothing  now  was 
heard  in  all  places  but  cries  and  loud  laments.  The 
moment  that  tlie  sentence  was  going  to  be  put  in 
execution,  advice  came  that  a  second  galley  was  ar- 
rived. Immediately  the  cruel  massacre  was  suy-' 
pended.  The  assembly  w  as  again  convened ;  and 
the  decree  which  g^ranted  a  pardon  was  listened  to 
with  such  a  silence  and  joy,  as  is  much  easier  con- 
ceived than  expressed. 

All  the  factious  Mityleneans  who  had  been  taken, 
though  upwards  of  a  tiiousand,  were  put  to  death. 
The  city  was  afteru  ards  disniantled,  the  ships  de- 
livered up ;  and  the  whole  island,  the  city  of  Me- 
thymne  excepted,  was  divided  into  three  thousand 
parts,  three  hundred  of  which  were  consecrated  to  the 
eervice  of  the  gods ;  and  the  rest  divided  by  lot,  among 
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Artax.  such  Athcr.ians  as  \ycvc  sent  thither,  to  whom  the  na- 
LcDg^im.  tivcs  of  tlic  country  gave  a  revenue  of  two  *  minae  for 
every  portion;  on  ^hich  condition  they  \.ere  per- 
mitted to  keep  possession  of  the  island,  but  not  as 
proprietors.  The  cities  which  belonged  to  the  JMity- 
leneans  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  were  ail  subjected  by 
tlie  Athenians. 

^  During  the  winter  of  the  preceding  campaign, 
the  inhabitants  of  Platoea?,  having  lost  all  hopes  of 
succour,  and  being  in  the  utmost  want  of  provi- 
sions, formed  a  resolution  to  escape  through  the 
enemy  :  But  half  of  them,  struck  with  the  greatness 
of  the  danger,  and  tl.e  boldness  of  the  enterprise, 
entirely  lost  their  courage  when  they  came  to  the 
execution  ;  but  the  rest  (who  ^^  CYe  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  soldiers)  persisted  in  their  resolu- 
tion, and  escaped  in  the  following  manner. 

13efore  I  begin  the  description  of  their  escape,  it 
will  be  proper  to  inform  my  readers,  in  what  sense 
I  use  certain  expressions  which  I  shall  employ  in  it. 
In  strictness  of  speech,  the  line  or  fortification  which 
is  made  round  a  city  when  besieged,  to  prevent  sal- 
lies, is  called  contravalLation ;  and  that  which  is 
made  to  prevent  any  succours  from  without,  is  named 
circumvallaiion.  Both  these  fortifications  were  used 
in  this  siege ;  however,  for  brevity  sake,  I  shall  use 
only  the  fornier  term. 

I'hc  conlravallation  consisted  of  two  walls,  at 
sixteen  feet  distance  one  from  tlie  other.  The  space 
between  the  two  walls  being  a  Kind  of  platform  or 
terrace,  seemed  to  be  but  one  single  building,  and 
composed  a  range  of  cazerns  or  barracks,  where  the 
soldiers  )iad  their  lodgings.  Lofty  towers  were 
built  around  it  at  proj'cr  distances,  extending  from 
one  wall  to  the  other,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
■ '     10  defend  themselves  at  the  same  time  agriinst 

^  Tli'.cyd.  i.  lil.  p.  l?5— iS8. 
*  TliC  AltiC  mma  \vi^  v.ujt'u  an  hnr.dail  diachnn.s  that  \a, 
fifty  Fn'ncii  lirrcs. 
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any  attack  from  \\  itiiln  and  v/Uhout.  There  was  no  Art  ax. 
ffimo^  fi'u'.ii  one  cazcrn  to  another  without  crossing  1-ongim. 
those  to\vcrs ;  and  on  the  tup  ot  the  vvall  was  a  pa- 
rapet on  both  sidc^,  whore  a  j;  jard  was  commonly 
kept;  hut  i  .  niinv  ^.'.nit'nw  th?  S'^ldiers  used  to 
shelter  thembLlves  in  t:i.^  ti^vcrs,  which  served  as 
guard-houses.  Such  \^as  the  contravallation,  on 
both  sides  of  whicli  was  a  ditch,  the  eartli  of  wliicli 
had  been  employed  in  makini;  the  bricks  of  the 
^valh 

The  besieged  first  ascertained  tlie  height  of  the 
wa[l.  !)y  counting  the  rows  of  bricks  which  composed 
it;  and  this  Ihc}  did  at  different  times,  and  employed 
several  men  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  mistake  in  the  calculation.  This  was  the 
easier,  because  as  the  wall  stood  but  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, every  part  of  it  was  very  visible.  They  then 
made  ladders  of  a  proper  length. 

All  things  being  nuw  ready  for  executing  the  de- 
sign, the  besieged  Ictt  the  city  one  nitrht  when  there 
was  no  moon,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain.  After  crossing  the  first  ditch,  they  drew  near 
to  the  wall  undiscovered,  through  the  darkness  of 
the  night ;  not  to  mention  tliat  the  noise  made  by 
the  rain  and  wind  pi'cvenied  their  being  heard. 
They  marched  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  to 
prevent  the  cla-hing  (A'  their  arms,  which  were  light, 
in  order  that  those  who  carried  them  might  be  the 
more  active ;  and  one  ot*  their  legs  was  naked,  to 
keep  them  from  sliding  so  easily  in  the  mire.  I  hose 
who  carried  the  ladders  laid  them  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  towers,  whei'e  they  knew  no  guai'd  ^v^^s 
posted,  because  it  rained.  That  instant  twelve  men 
mounted  tiie  ladders,  armed  with  only  a  coat  of  mail 
and  a  dagcjer,  and  marched  directly  to  the  towers, 
six  on  each  side.  Tliey  were  follov\ed  by  soldicr.5 
armed  only  with  javelins,  that  they  migiit  mount 
the  easier;  and  their  shields  were  carried  after  theia 
to  be  used  in  the  conflict. 

When  ino.-t  of  them  were  got  to  tlic  top  of  the 
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Artax.  'w  all,  they  were  discovered  by  the  falling  of  a  tile, 
LoDgini.  uhich  one  of  their  conirades,  in  taking  hold  of  the 
parapet  to  keep  himself  steady,  had  thrown  down. 
The  alarm  was  immediately  given  from  the  towers, 
and  tiie  whole  camp  approached  the  wall  without 
discovering  the  occasion  of  the  outcry,  from  the  gloom 
of  the  nig] it,  and  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Besides 
which,  tliose  who  had  staid  behind  in  the  city,  beat 
an  alami  at  the  same  time  in  another  quarter,  to  make 
a  diversion ;  so  that  the  enemy  did  not  know  which 
way  to  turn  themselves,  and  were  afraid  to  quit  their 
posts.  But  a  body  of  reserve,  of  three  hundred  men, 
^\ho  were  kept  for  any  unforeseen  accident  that 
might  happen,  (luittcd  the  contravallation,  and  ran 
to  that  part  where  they  heard  the  noise ;  and  torches 
were  held  up  towards  Thebes,  to  shew  that  they 
must  run  that  way.  But  those  in  the  city,  to  render 
tiiat  signal  of  no  use,  made  others  at  the  same  time 
in  different  quarters,  having  prepared  them  on  the 
wall  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  those  who  had  mounted  first, 
having  possessed  themselves  of  the  two  towers  which 
tiankcd  the  interval  w  here  the  ladders  were  set ;  and 
iiaving  killed  those  who  guarded  them,  posted  them- 
selves there  to  defend  the  passage,  and  keep  off  the 
besiegers.  Then  setting  ladders  from  the  top  of  the 
wail  against  the  two  towers,  they  caused  a  good 
number  of  their  comrades  to  mount,  in  order  to 
keep  off,  by  the  discharge  of  their  arrows,  as  well 
those  who  were  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  as 
the  others  who  were  liastening  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towers.  "Whilst  this  was  doing,  they  had  time 
to  set  up  several  ladders,  and  to  throw  down  the 
parapet,"  that  the  rest  might  come  up  with  greater 
ease.  As  fast  as  they  came  up,  they  went  down  on 
the  other  side,  and  drew  up  near  the  ditch  on  the 
outside,  to  shoot  at  those  who  appeared.  After 
they  ^^  cre  passed  over,  the  men  w  ho  were  in  the 
towers  came  down  last,  and  made  to  the  ditch  to 
fbllou'  after  the  rest. 
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That  instant  the  guard  of  three  iuindrcd,  with  Aitax. 
torches,  came  up.  Ho\vevcr,  as  the  Platnpans  saw  Longim, 
their  enemies  by  this  light  better  than  they  v^ere 
seen  bv  them,  they  took  a  surer  aim,  l)y  Avhich 
nieans  the  last  crossed  the  ditch,  A\il.hout  being  at- 
tacked in  their  passage  :  However,  this  was  not  done 
without  ditVic  ulty,  because  the  ditch  w  as  frozen  over, 
and  the  ice  would  not  bear,  on  accoimt  of  the  thaw 
and  heavy  rains.  I'he  violence  of  the  storm  was  of 
great  advantage  to  them. 

After  all  were  j)assed,  thev  took  tlie  road  toward?' 
Thebes,  the  better  to  conceal  their  retreat ;  because 
it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  flee  towards  a  city 
of  the  enemy's.  Immediately  they  perceived  the  be- 
siegers, with  torches  in  their  hands,  pursuing  them 
in  the  road  tliat  led  to  Athens.  After  keeping  that 
of  Thebes  about  six  or  seven  *  stadia,  they  tuined 
short  to^vards  the  mountain,  and  resumed  the  road 
towards  Athens,  whither  two  liundred  and  twelve  ar- 
rived, out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  who  had 
quitted  the  place ;  the  rest  having  returned  back 
through  fear,  one  archer  excepted,  who  was  taken  on 
the  side  of  the  fosse  of  contravallation.  The  be- 
siegers, after  having  pursued  them  to  no  pur[X)se, 
returned  to  their  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Plataeans  who  remained  in 
the  city,  supposing  that  all  their  comjianions  had 
been  killed,  (because  those  who  were  returned,  to 
justify  themselves,  affirmed  they  v.  ere,)  sent  a  herald 
to  demand  the  dead  bodies ;  but  beinoj  told  the  true 
state  of  the  aflfair,  he  withdrew. 

'  About  the  end  of  the  follow  ing  campaign,  whicli 
is  that  wherein  Mitylene  was  taken,  the  Platfeans 
being  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  and  unable  to 
make  the  least  defence,  surrendered  upon  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  punished  till  they  had  been 
li'ied  by  the  due  forms  of  justice.     Five  coin- 


'Thucyd.  1.  iii.  p.  208 — 220.    Diod.  1.  xii.  p,  log. 
•  Upwards  vf  a  quarter  of  a  Ica;^'if.*. 
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Artax.    missi oners  came  for  this  purpose  from  Lacedaemon; 
Longiin.         these,  without  charging  them  with  aii}^  crime, 
barely  airked  them  whether  they  had  done  any  service 
to  the  Laccdcemonians  and  tiie  ahies  in  this  war? 
The  Plataeans  were  much  sur}>rised,  as  well  as  em- 
bariasscd  by  this  question ;  and  were  sensible,  that 
it  had  been  sugo;ested  by  the  Thebans,  their  professed 
enemies,  who  had  vowed  their  destruction.  They 
therefore  put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  the  ser- 
vices they  had  done  to  Greece  in  general,  both  at  the 
batde  of  Artemisiunj,  and  that  of  Plataeie;  and  par- 
ticularly in  Laceda^monia,  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake, which  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  their 
slaves.    The  only  reason  (they  declared)  of  their 
having  joined  tlie  Athenians  afterwards,  was,  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Thebans, 
against  whom  they  had  iinplored  the  assistance  of  die 
Laccdaunonians  to  no  purpose  :  1  hat  if  that  was  im- 
puted to  them  for  a  crime,  which  was  only  their 
misfortune,  it  ou?,ht  not  hovrcver  entirely  to  oblite- 
rate the  remembrance  of  their  former  services. 
"  Cast  your  eyes,  said  they,  on  the  monuments  of 
"  your  ancestors  which  you  see  here,  to  whom  we 
annually  pay  ail  the  honours  which  can  be  ren- 
*^  dered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.    You  thought 
tit  to  intrust  their  bodies  with  us,  as  we  were  eye- 
*•  \f  itnesses  of  their  bravery  :  And  yet  you  will  now 
give  up  their  ashes  to  their  murtlmrers,  in  aban- 
doning  us  to  tlie  Thebans,  who  fought  against 
"  them  at  the  battle  of  i^lata'a?.    Will  you  enslave  a 
"  province  where  Cneece  recovered  its  hberty? 
Will  you  destroy  the  tem[:les  of  those  gods,  to 
whom  you  are  indebted  for  victory?  Will  you  abo- 
*'  lish  the  memoiy  of  their  founders,  who  contributed 
so  .greatly  to  your  safety?  On  this  occasion,  we 
may  venture  to  say,  our  interest  is  inseparable 
from  your  glory;  and  you  cannot  dehver  up  your 
ancient  f  iends  and  brn(;factors  to  the  unjust  ha- 
"  tred  of  the  Thebans,  without  overwhelming  your- 
selves  with  eternal  infamy." 
lb 
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One  would  conclude,  that  these  just  remonstrances  An-tx. 
should  have  made  some  impression  on  the  Laceda;-  l-ou-iui. 
inonlans ;  but  they  were  biassed  more  by  the  an- 
swer the  Thebans  made,  and  which  was  expressed  in 
the  most  haughty  and  bitter  terms  ai^ainst  the  Pla- 
t:eans ;  and  bo.-ides,  they  had  brought  their  instruc- 
tions from  Lace(krmon.  They  adheied  therefore  to 
theii-  first  question,  Ulidlicr  the  Platccans  had  done 
them  any  service  since  the  icar  ?  and  making  tlteni 
pass  one  after  another,  as  they  severally  answered  Xo^ 
they  were  immediately  butchered,  and  not  one  es- 
caped. Al)Out  two  hundred  were  killed  in  tliis 
manner  ;  and  twenty-five  Athenians,  w  ho  were  among 
them,  met  \\\\h  the  same  unhappy  fate.  Their  wives, 
who  liad  been  taken  prisoners,  were  reduced  to  sla- 
very. The  Thebans  afterwards  peopled  their  city 
w  ith  exiles  from  Afeirara  and  Plata^a? ;  but  the  year 
after  they  demolished  it  entirely. ^  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  hoj>es  of 
reaping;  great  advantages  from  the  Tl;:  bans,  i:acri- 
ficed  the  Plata3ans  to  their  ar.imosity,  ninety-three 
years  after  their  first  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 

^  In  tiie  sixth  year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  ^- 
the  plague  broke  out  anew  in  A^thcns,  and  again  ^^t^J  C 
swept  away  great  numbers.  426, 

Sect.  W.    The  Athenians  possess  themselves  of 
Pylus,  and  are  afU^i  wards  besieged  in  it.  The 
Spartans  are  shut  up  in  the  little  i stand  of 
Sphacteria,     Clean  rnkes  himself  Master  (f  it. 
Artaxcrxes  ales. 

The  sixth  arl  jcventh  Years  of  tlie  War. 

I  PASS  over  several  particular  incidents  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ca'npai2;ns,  which  differ  very  little  from  one 
another ;  the  Laceda'mc»nians  making  regularly  eveiy 
year  incursions  into  Attica,  and  the  Athenians  into 
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Art  ax.  Peloponnesus  :  I  likewise  omit  some  sieges  in  differ- 
Longim.  ent  places  :  '  That  of  Pylus,  a  little  city  of  Messenia, 
only  four  *  hundred  furlongs  from  Lacedaemon,  was 
one  of  the  most  considerable.  The  Athenians,  headed 
Ant.jl^C.  by  Demosthenes,  had  taken  that  city,  and  fortified 
425.  themselves  very  strongly  in  it;  this  was  the  seventh 
year  of  the  ^^  ar.  The  Lacedaemonians  left  Attica 
immediately,  in  order  to  go  and  recover,  if  possible, 
that  place,  and  accordingly  they  attacked  it  both  by 
sea  and  land.  Brasidas,  one  of  their  leaders,  signal- 
ized himself  here  by  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of 
bravery.  Opposite  to  the  city  was  a  little  island 
called  Sphacteria,  from  whence  the  besieged  might  be 
greatly  annoyed,  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
shut  up.  1  hey  therefore  threw  a  chosen  body  of 
Lacedaemonians  into  it ;  making,  in  all,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  exclusive  of  the  Helots.  A  battle 
^vas  fouo-ht  at  sea,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  vie- 

O  •'  ____ 

torious,  and  accordingly  erected  a  trophy.  They 
surrounded  the  island ;  and  set  a  guard  over  every 
part  of  it,  to  prevent  any  of  the  inhabitants  from 
going  out,  or  any  provisions  from  being  brought  in 
to  them. 

Tiic  news  of  the  defeat  being  come  to  Sparta,  the 
magistrate  thought  the  affair  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  therefore  came  himself  upon  the  spot,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  take  proper 
measures;  when  concluding  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  1  im  to  save  those  who  were  in  the  island, 
and  that  they  at  last  must  necessarily  be  starved  out 
or  be  taken  by  some  other  means,  he  proposed  an 
accommodation.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  con- 
cluded, in  order  to  give  the  Lacedaemonians  time  to 
send  to  Athens ;  but  upon  condition  that  in  the  mean- 
time they  should  surrender  up  all  their  gallies,  and 
not  attack  the  place  either  by  sea  or  land,  till  the  re- 
turn of  the  ambassadors :  That  if  they  complied  with 
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*  Twenty  French  leagues. 
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these  conditions,  the  Athenians  would  permit  them  Artnx. 
to  carry  provisions  to  those  who  were  in  the  island,  Longim. 
at  the  *  rate  of  so  much  for  the  master,  and  lialf  for 
the  servant;  and  that  the  whole  should  be  done  pub- 
licly, and  in  si2;ht  of  both  armies :  That,  on  the 
other  side,  the  Atheuians  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
guard  round  the  island,  to  prevent  any  thing  from 
going  in  or  out  of  it,  but  should  not  attack  it  in  any 
manner :  1  hat  in  case  this  agreement  should  be  in- 
fringed in  the  least,  the  truce  would  be  broken ;  other- 
wise, that  it  should  continue  in  full  force  till  the  re- 
turn of  the  ambassadors,  w  hom  the  Athenians  oblig- 
ed themselves,  by  tlie  articles,  to  convey  backwards 
and  forwards;  and  that  then  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  have  their  ships  restored,  in  the  same  condi- 
tion in  which  they  had  been  delivered  up.  Such 
were  the  articles  of  the  treaty.    The  Lacedajmo- 
nians  began  to  put  it  in  execution,  by  suiTcndering 
about  threescore  shij)s;  after  which  they  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Athens. 

Being  admitted  to  audience  before  the  people,  they 
began  by  saying,  that  they  were  come  to  the  Athe- 
nians to  sue  for  that  peace,  which  they  themselves 
were,  a  little  before,  in  a  condition  to  grant".  That 
it  depended  only  upon  them  to  acquire  the  glory  of 
having  restored  the  tranquillity  of  all  Greece,  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  consented  to  their  being  arbitrators 
in  this  treaty :  That  the  danger  to  which  their  citi- 
zens were  exposed  in  the  island,  had  determined  them 
to  take  such  a  step  as  could  not  but  be  very  grating 
to  Lacedaemonians:  However,  that  their  affairs  were 
far  from  being  desperate,  and  therefore,  that  now  was 
the  time  to  establish,  between  the  two  republics,  a 
firm  and  solid  friendship;  because  the  affairs  of  both 
were  still  fluctuating,  and  fortune  had  not  yet  declared 

*  Vor  the  maskers,  two  Attic  choen  ices  of  flour,  makingabout 
four  pounds  and  a  half,  two  cotyles,  or  half  pints  of  wine,  and 
a  piece  of  meat :  With  half  this  quantity  for  the  servants. 
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Artax.  absolutely  in  favoui'  ot  either:  That  the  gods  fre- 
Longim.  quently  abairJoned  those  whom  success  makes  proud, 
by  shitting  tlie  scene,  and  rendering  them  as  unfor- 
tunate as  they  before  had  been  happy:  That  they 
ought  to  consider,  that  the  fate  of  arms  is  very  un- 
certain ;  and  that  the  means  to  estabhsh  a  lasting 
peace,  is  not  to  triumph  over  an  enctny  by  oppress-^ 
ing  him,  but  to  agree  to  a  reconcihation  on  just  and 
reasonable  terms:  For  then,  conquered  by  genero^ 
3ity  and  not  by  violence,  his  future  thoughts  being 
all  cm[)loved,  not  on  revenge,  but  on  gratitude,  he 
makes  it  both  his  pleasure  and  his  duty  to  observe 
his  engagements  with  inviolable  fidelity. 

The  Athenians  had  now  an  happy  opportunity  foi 
terminating  the  war,  by  a  peace  which  would  have 
been  as  glorious  to  them,  as  advantageotis  to  all 
Greece.  But  Cleon,  who  had  a  great  ascendant  over 
the  people,  prevented  its  taking  effect.  They  there- 
fore answered,  by  his  advice,  that  those  who  were 
in  the  island  should  first  surrender  at  discretion  ; 
and  afterwards  be  carried  to  Athens,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  being  sent  back  from  it,  as  soon  as  the  Lace- 
daemonians should  have  restored  the  cities  which 
the  Athenians  had  been  forced  to  give  up  by  the 
last  treaty;  and  that  these  things  being  done,  a  firiii 
and  lasting  peace  should  be  concluded.  The  Lace- 
duemonians  demanded  that  deputies  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  that  the  Athenians  should  engage  to 
ratify  what  they  should  conclude.  But  Cleon  ex* 
claimed  against  this  proposal,  and  said,  it  was  plain 
they  did  not  deal  fairly,  since  they  would  not  nego- 
tiate with  the  people,  but  with  individuals,  whom 
^hey  might  easily  bribe;  and  that,  if  they  had  my 
thing  to  offer,  they  should  do  it  immediately.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  finding  there  was  no  possibility  for 
them  to  treat  with  the  peojjle,  without  advising  with 
their  allies,  and  that  if  any  thing  were  to  be  granted 
by  them  to  their  prejudice,  they  must  be  responsible 
for  it,  went  away  without  concluding  any  thing; 
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fully  persuaded  that  they  must  hot  txpect  equitable^  Artax. 
treatnif^nt  from  the  Athenians,  in  tiie  present  state  of  ^i^ngim. 
(lieir  atlkirs  and  dis[)Oiition  occasioned  by  their  pros- 
{X'rily. 

As  soon  a'^  thev  v\erc  nlnrned  to  l-^ylus,  the  su^* 
pension  cca-ed:  i>iit  when  liic  Lacedajmonians  came 
to  demand  l)ack  their  ships,  the  Athenians  refused  to 
give  them  up,  upon  pretence  that  the  treaty  had  been 
infringed  in  some  particulars  of  little  consequence. 
Tlic  LAceda?monians  inveiiijicd  strongly  against  thk 
refusal,  as  being  a  manifest  jK-rfidy;  and  hiimediately 
prepared  for  war  with  greater  vigour  and  animosity 
than  before.  A  haughty  cartiage  in  success,  and 
want  of  failh  in  the  observance  of  treaties,  never 
fail,  at  last,  to  involve  a  people  in  great  calamities. 
This  will  appear  by  the  sequel. 

The  Athenians  coiUinued  to  keep  a  strict  guard 
round  the  island,  to  prevent  any  provisions  from  being 
brought  into  it,  and  hoped  they  should  soon  be  able 
to  starve  out  the  enemy.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
engaged  the  whole  country  in  their  interest  by  the 
^iewsof  gain,  by  affixing  a  liigh  price  upon  provisions, 
and  giving  such  slaves  their  freedom  as  should  convey 
any  into  it.  Provisions  were  tht;refore  now  brought, 
(at  the  ha2ard  of  men's  lives)  from  all  parts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. There  were  even  divers,  who  swam  from 
the  coast  to  the  island,  opposite  to  the  harbour,  and 
drew  after  them  goat-skins  filled  vrith  pcunded  lin* 
seed,  and  poppy-seed  mixed  vrith  honey. 

Those  v\  ho  were  besieged  in  Pylus  were  reduced 
to  almost  the  like  extremities,  being  in  want  both  of 
water  and  provisions.  When  advice  was  brought  to 
Athens,  that  their  countrymen,  so  far  from  reducing 
the  enemy  by  famine,  were  themselves  almost  starv- 
ed; it  was  feared,  that  as  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  fleet  to  subsist  during  the  winter,  on  a  de- 
sert  coast  which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  nor  to  lie 
at  anchor  in  so  dangerous  a  road,  the  island  must  by 
that  means  be  less  securely  guarded,  which  w  ould 
give  the  prisoners  an  opportunity  of  escaping.  But 
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Ariax.  tlie  circumstance  they  chiefly  dreaded  was,  lest  the 
Longim.  LacediEinonians,  after  their  countrymen  were  once 
extricated  from  their  danger,  should  refuse  to 
hearken  to  any  conditions  of  peace;  so  that  they 
now  repented  their  having  refused  it  when  offered 
them. 

Cleon  saw  plainly  that  these  complaints  would  all 
fall  upon  him.  He  therefore  began  by  asserting, 
that  the  report  of  the  extreme  want  of  provisions,  to 
which  the  Athenians,  both  w  ithin  and  without  Pylus, 
were  said  to  be  reduced,  was  absolutely  false.  He 
next  exclaimed,  in  presence  of  the  people,  against  the 
supineness  and  inactivity  of  the  leaders  who  besieged 
the  island,  pretending,  that  were  they  to  exert  the 
least  bravery,  they  might  soon  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  it ;  and  that  had  he  commanded,  he  would 
soon  have  taken  it.  Upon  this  he  was  immediately 
appointed  to  command  the  expedition ;  Nicias,  who 
was  before  elected,  resigning  voluntarily  that  honour 
to  him,  either  through  weakness,  for  he  was  naturally 
timid,  or  out  of  a  political  view,  in  order  that  the  ill 
success,  which  it  w  as  generally  believed  Cleon  would 
meet  with  in  this  enterprise,  might  lose  him  the  fa- 
vour of  the  people.  But  now  Cleon  was  greatly  sur- 
prised as  well  as  embarrassed ;  for  he  did  not  expect 
tliat  the  Adienians  \^  ould  take  him  at  his  word,  he 
being  a  hner  talker  than  soldier,  and  much  more 
able  w  ith  his  tongue  than  his  sword.  He  for  some 
time  desired  leave  to  wave  the  honour  tliey  offered 
him,  for  which  he  alleged  several  excuses:  But 
finding  that  the  more  he  declined  the  command,  the 
more  they  pressed  him  to  accept  it,  he  changed  his 
note ;  and  supplying  his  want  of  courage  with  rodo- 
montade, he  declared  before  the  whole  assembly,  with 
a  firm  and  resolute  air,  that  he  would  bring,  in  twen- 
ty days,  those  of  die  island  prisoners,  or  lose  his  life. 
I'he  ^^  hole  assembly,  on  lieai  ing  those  words,  set  up 
a  laugh,  for  they  knew  the  man. 

Cleon  however,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
every  body,  made  good  his  w  ord'^.  He  and  Demos- 
15 
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thcnes  (the  other  chief)  landed  in  the  island,  attacked  Artax, 
the  enemy  ^vith  gi*eat  vigour,  drove  them  from  post  l^^ng'm. 
to  post,  and  gaining  ground  perpetually,  at  last 
forced  them  to  the  extremity  of  the  island.  The  La- 
cednemonians  had  chained  a  fort  tfiat  was  thought  in- 
accessible.  There  they  drew  up  in  battle-array,  faced 
about  to  tliat  side  where  alone  they  could  be  attacked, 
aiid  defended  themselves  like  so  many  lions.  As  the 
engagement  had  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  day, 
and  the  soldiers  were  oppressed  with  heat  and  weari- 
ness, and  parciied  with  thirst,  the  general  of  the 
Messenians,  directing  himself  to  Cleon  and  Demos- 
thenes, said,  that  all  their  eftbrts  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pose, unless  they  charged  the  enemy's  rear ;  and  pro- 
mised, if  they  w  ould  give  him  but  some  troops  armed 
w  ith  missive  weapons,  that  he  would  by  some  means 
or  other  find  a  passage.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  fol- 
Io\vers  climbed  up  certain  steep  and  craggy  places 
which  were  not  guarded,  when  comincr  down  un- 
perceived  into  the  foit,  he  appeared  on  a  sudden  at 
the  backs  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  \\hich  entirely 
damped  their  courage,  and  afterwards  completed 
their  overthrow.    Tliey  now  made  but  a  very  teeble 
resistance ;  and  being  oppressed  with  numbers,  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  and  dejected  through  fatigue  and 
despair,  they  began  to  give  way:  I^utthc  Athenians 
seized  on  all  the  passes  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Cleon 
and  Demosthenes,  tiruhng  that  should  the  battle  con- 
tinue, not  a  man  of  them  would  escape,  and  being 
liesirous  of  carryinir  tiiem  alive  to  Athens,  they  com- 
manded their  soldiers  to  desist;  i:\d  cau-ed  procla- 
mation to  be  made  by  a  herald,  for  litem  t>  lay  down 
their  arms  and  surrcfider  at  -jiscrv-tion.    At  these 
words,  the  greatest  part  lo^^ered  thrir  shield -5,  and 
clapped  their  hands  in  token  of  approbation.  A 
kind  of  suspension  of  arms  w^s  agreed  ur.on  ;  and 
their  commander  desired  leave  might  be  grants  d  him, 
to  dispatch  a  in-  *^  -(n;^tM  to  the  vaaip,  to  know  the 
resolution  of  the  general i.    This  w  a-  not  allowed, 
but  they  called  heralds  from  the  coast;  and  alter 
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Artax.  several  messages,  a  Lacedemonian  advanced  foH 
Lftngim.  ^vard,  and  cried  aloud,  that  they  were  permitted  to. 
treat  with  the  eneriiy,  provided  they  did  not  submit 
to  dishonourable  terms.  Upon  this,  they  held  a 
conference  ;  after  which  they  surrendered  at  discre- 
dcn.  and  were  kept  till  the  next  day.  The  Athe- 
nians then  raising  a  trophy,  arid  restoring  the  Lace-, 
dasmonians  their  dead,  embarked  for  their  owr^ 
country,  j^fter  distributing  the  prisoners  among  thp 
several  ships,  and  committing  the  gu?.rd  of  them  to 
the  captain  of  the  galiies. 

In  this  battle  an  hundred  and  twenty- eight  Lace- 
daemonians fell,  out  of  four  hundred  and  twent^^, 
which  was  thfir  number  at  first ;  so  that  there  sur- 
■yived  not  quite  three  hundred,  an  hundred  and  twenty 
of  whom  were  Spartans,  that  is,  inhabiiants  of  the 
city  of  Sparta.  TJie  siege  of  tlic  island.,  (to  compute 
from  tlic  beginning  of  it,  including  the  tinie  employed 
in  the  truce)  iiad  lasted  three  score  and  t\\elve  days. 
They  all  now  leftPylus ;  and  Cleon's  promise,  though 
j?o  vain  and  rash,  was  found  literally  fuhilled.  But 
the  most  surprising  circumstance  was,  the  capitu- 
lation that  had  been  made  ;  for  it  was  believed  that 
the  Lacedaemonians,  so  far  from  surrendering  their 
5irms,  would  die  sv.ord  in  hand. 

Being  come  to  Athens,  it  was  decreed  that  they 
should  remain  prisoners  till  a  peace  was  concluded, 
provided  the  Lucedajmonians  did  not  make  any  in- 
cursions into  their  country,  for  that  then  they  slipuld 
all  be  put  to  death.  They  left  a  garrison  in  Pylus. 
The  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  who  }iad  formerly 
possessed  it,  sent  thither  the  flower  of  their  youth, 
who  very  much  infested  the  Lacedaemonians  by  their 
incursions;  and  as  these  Messenians  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  they  prevailed  with  a  great 
number  of  slaves  to  join  them.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
dreading  a  greater  evil,  sent  several  deputations  to 
Athens,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  the  Athenians  being  too. 
much  elated  with  their  prosperity,  and  especially 
their  late  success,  to  listen  to  any  terms. 
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'  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  ^var,  A 
Artaxerxes  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians  an  ambas-  Lo 
sador  named  Artaphcrnes,  with  a  letter  written  in 
the  Assyrian  hmgnaize,  in  whicli  he  said,  tliat  he  had 
received  many  embas.^ies  from  them,  but  the  pur- 
port of  them  all  ditfered  so  widely,  that  he  could 
not  comprehend  in  any  manner  what  it  was  they 
requested  :  That  in  this  uncertainty,  he  had  thought 
proper  to  send  a  i'crsian,  to  acquaint  them,  tliat  if 
they  had  any  proposal  to  make,  they  should  send  a 
person  in  whom  they  could  confide  along  with  him, 
from  whom  he  miu;ht  he  exactly  informed  in  what 
they  desired.  This  ambassador,  arriving  at  Eion  on 
tlie  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  was  there  taken  pri- 
soner, about  tlie  close  of  this  year,  by  one  of  the 
admirals  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  who  sent  him  to 
Athens.  He  was  treated  with  the  utmost  civility  and 
respect ;  the  Athenians  being  extremely  desirous 
of  recovering  the  favour  of  the  king  his  master. 

The  year  following,  as  soon  as  the  season  would 
permit  the  yVthenians  to  put  to  sea,  they  sent  the 
ambassador  !)ack  in  one  of  their  ships  at  the  public 
expence ;  and  appointed  some  of  their  citizens  to 
wait  upon  him  to  the  court  of  Persia,  in  quality  of 
ambassadors.  Upon  landing  at  Ephesus,  they  were 
informed  that  Artaxerxes  was  deacl ;  whereupon  the 
Athenian  ambassadors,  thinking  it  not  advisable  to 
proceed  farther  after  this  news,  took  leave  of  Arta- 
phcrnes, and  returned  to  their  own  country. 


f  Thucyd.  ].  iv.  p.  285,  286. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Xerxes. 

This  chapter  contains  the  history  of  thirteen  years 
.  II.      of  tiie  Peloponnesian  uar,  to  the  nineteenth  inclu- 
sively. 

Sect.  I.  The  very  short  Reigns  of  Xerxes  II.  and 
Sogdianus,  They  are  succeeded  by  Darius  No- 
thus.  He  puts  a  stop  to  the  Insurrection  of 
Egypt  and  that  of  Media.  He  hestoxvs  on 
Cyrus,  his  youngest  Son,  the  supreme  Command 
of  all  Asia  Minor, 

A.  :m.    •  ARTAXERXES  died  about  the  beginning  of  the 
MtTc  ^''^rty-^^^^^th  year  of  his  reign.    Xerxes,  who  sue* 
*  ceeded  him,  was  tiie  only  son  which  the  queen  his 
wife  brought  him :  But  he  had  seventeen  others  by 
his  concubines,  among  whom  was  Sogdianus,  (who 
is  called  Second ianus  by  Ctesias)  Ochus  and  Arsites. 
A.  M.    Sogdianus,  in  concert  with  Pliarnacias,  one  of  Xer- 
35^f>-    xes's  eunuchs,  came  insidiously,  one  festival  day,  to 
Ar.t.J.C.        j^^^.  \s\n%  who,  alter  drinking  too  hnmoderately, 
was  retired  to  his  chamber,  in  order  to  give  the  fumes 
of  the  wine  he  had  dinnk  time  to  evaporate;  where 
he  killed  him  without  any  difficulty,  after  he  had 
reigned  but  forty-five  days ;  and  was  declared  king 
in  his  stead. 


424. 
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He  was  scarce  on  the  throne,  than  he  put  to  death  Sogi- 
Baiiorazus,  the  most  liiithfiil  of  all  his  tathiM  s  eu-  na*. 
nuchs.    It  was  he  who  had  hcvu  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  funeral  obsequies  of  Artaxerxcs,  and  of 
the  queen,  Xerxe^^'s  mother,  who  died  the  simie  day 
with  her  royal  consort.    After  havini;  deposited  tiie 
two  bodies  in  the  mausoWum,  whcie  the  kings  of 
Persia  were  interred,  he  found,  at  his  return,  Sog- 
dianus  on  the  tlirone,  who  did  not  receive  him  fa- 
vourably, upon  account  of  some  difference  with  him 
duriuiJ  the  lifetime  of  his  father,    l^ut  the  new  king 
did  not  stop  here  :  Not  long  after  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  quarrel  with  him,  on  some  trifling  circum- 
stance, relating  to  the  obsequies  of  iiis  father,  and 
caused  him  to  be  stoned. 

By  these  two  murders,  that  of  liis  brother  Xerxes 
and  of  Ikgorazus,  he  became  the  liorror  of  the  army 
and  nobility,  so  that  he  did  not  think  himself  safe 
on  a  throne,  to  w  hich  he  had  forced  his  way  by  such 
enormous  crimes.    He  suspected  that  his  brotliers 
harboured  the  like  design ;  and  Ochus,  to  whom  his 
father  had  left  the  government  of  Hyrcania.  was 
the  chief  object  of  iiis  suspicion.    Accordingly  he 
sent  for  him,  with  the  intention  of  getting  him  mur- 
dered as  soon  as  he  arrived.    However,  Ochus,  who 
saw  tlrrough  his  design,  delayed  coming,  upon  various 
pretences  ;  w  hich  he  continued  till  he  advanced  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  arni}^,  which  he  openly  declared 
he  would  em[)lov,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Xerxes.    This  declaration  brought  over  to  him 
a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  and  several  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces,  who  were  justly  dissatisfied 
at  Sogdianus's  cruelty  and  ill-conduct.    They  put 
the  tiara  on  (Jchus's  head,  and  proclaimed  him  king. 
Sogdianus,  seeing  himself  abandoned  in  this  manner, 
was  as  mean  and  cowardly  in  the  slight  defence  he 
made  to  maintain  his  crown,  as  lie  had  before  been 
unjust  and  barbarous  in  usurping  it.    Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  best  Iricnds,  and  the  wisest  of  those 
who  still  adhered  to  him,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
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bis  brother,  who,  getting  him  into  his  hands,  caused 
him  to  be  thrown  into  ashes,  where  he  died  a  cruel 
death.  "This  was  a  kind  of  punishment  peculiar  to 
the  Persians,  and  exercised  only  on  great  criminals. 
One  of  tlie  largest  towers  was  filled  to  a  certain 
height  with  ashes.  The  criminal  then  was  thrown 
headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tower  into  them;  after 
which,  the  ashes  were  by  a  wheel  turned  perpetually 
round  him,  till  he  was  suffocated.  Thus  this  wicked 
prince  lost  his  life  and  empire,  which  he  enjoyed 
only  six  months  and  lifteen  days, 

Darius        Ochus,  by  the  death  of  Sogdianus,  now  saw  himT 
Nothus.    gelf  possessed  of  the  empire.    As  soon  as  he  was 
well  settled  in  it,  he  changed  his  name  from  Ochus  to 
^i^^'    that  of  Darius.    To  distinguish  him,  historians  add 
Ant!j!c  ^^^^  epithet  signifying  bastard.    He  reigned 

403.     nineteen  years. 

Arsites,  seeing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had 
supplanted  Xerxes,  and  had  himself  been  dethroned 
by  Ochus,  meditated  to  serve  the  latter  in  the  same 
manner.  Though  he  was  his  brother  by  the  father  s 
as  well  as  the  mother's  side,  he  openly  revolted 
against  him,  and  was  assisted  in  it  by  Artyphius,  son 
of  Megabyzus.  Ochus,  whom  hereafter  we  shall 
always  call  Darius,  sent  Artasyras,  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, against  Artyphius  ;  and  himself,  at  the  head  of 
another  army,  marched  against  Arsites.  Artyphius, 
with  the  Grecian  troops  in  his  pay,  twice  defeated 
the  general  sent  against  him.  liut  engaging  a  third 
time,  the  (ireeks  were  corrupted,  and  he  himself  wa,s 
beaten,  and  forced  to  surrender,  upon  his  being  flat- 
tered with  hopes  that  a  pardon  would  be  granted  him. 
The  king  would  have  had  him  put  to  death,  but  was 
diverted  from  that  resolution  by  queen  Parysatis, 
Darius's  sister  and  queen.  She  was  also  the  daugh- 
ter of  Artaxcrxes,  but  not  by  the  same  mother  as 
Darius  :   She  was  an  intriguing,  artful  woman,  and. 

^  Val.  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  2.    2  Maccab.  c.  xlii. 
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the  king  lier  hiisbiuul  was  governed* by  licr  on  niost  Darius 
occasions.  Tlic  counsel  she  now  s^uvc  was  perfidious  ^^thu:^. 
to  tlie  last  degree.  She  adviseil  liim  to  exerci.se  his 
clemency  towards  Artyphius,  and  show  him  kind 
usage,  in  order  tiiat  his  brotiier  nii^lit  iiope,  wiien 
he  heard  of  his  treating  a  rcbclhous  servant  w  ith  so 
much  generosity,  that  he  himself  should  meet,  at 
least,  with  as  mild  treatment,  and  thereby  be  prompt- 
ed to  lav  down  hisiy^ms.  Slic  added,  that  when  once 
he  should  have  seized  that  prince,  he  might  dispose 
pf  him  and  Artypliius  as  he  pleased.  Darius  fol- 
lo^\•ed  her  counsel,  which  proved  successful.  Arsitea 
being  informed  of  Xiie  gende  usage  which  Artyphius 
inet  with,  concluded  that,  as  he  was  the  kings  bror 
ther,  he  si^quld  consequently  meet  with  stiii  more 
indulgent  treatment ;  and  with  this  hope  he  con- 
i:iuded  a  treaty,  and  sun-endered  himself.  Darius 
was  very  much  inclined  to  save  his  life :  But  Pary- 
Batis,  by  inculcating  to  him,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
punish  diis  rebel,  in  order  to  secure  himself^  at  last 
prevailed  with  him  to  put  his  brother  to  death,  and 
accordingly  he  was  suflfocatcd  in  ashes  with  Arty- 
phius. However,  Darius  had  a  violent  struggle  with 
himself,  before  he  could  consent  to  this  sacrifice ; 
having  a  very  tender  atlection  for  his  brother.  He 
afterwards  put  some  other  persons  to  death,  which 
executions  did  not  procure  him  the  tranquillity  he 
had  expected  from  them;  for  his  reign  was  after- 
wards disturbed  with  such  violent  commotions,  that 
he  enjoyed  but  little  repose. 

'  One  of  the  most  dangerous  we^s  occasioned  by  j^j 
the  rebellion  of  Pisuthnes,  who,  being  governor  of  3590. 
Lydia,  wanted  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Aut.J.C. 
Persian  empire,  and  make  hiqiself  king  in  his  pro^  '^^^ 
vince.    What  flattered  hi;n  with  the  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding in  this  attempt,  was  his  having  raised  a 
considerable  body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  the 
pmmand  of  Lycon  the  Athenian.    Darius  sent  Tis- 


•  Ctes.  c,  li. 
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Darius  saphcmes  against  this  rebel,  and  gave  him,  with  a 
>'othus.  considerable  army,  the  commission  of  governor  of 
Lydia,  of  which  he  was  to  dispossess  Pisuthnes. 
Tissaphernes,  who  was  an  artful  man,  and  capable  of 
acting  in  all  characters,  found  means  of  tampering 
witli  the  Greeks  under  Pisuthnes ;  and  by  dint  of 
presents  and  promises,  brought  over  the  troops  with 
their  general  to  his  party.  Pisuthnes,  who,  by  this 
desertion,  was  unable  to  carry  on  his  designs,  sur- 
rendered, upon  his  being  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
t)btaining  his  pardon  ;  but  the  instant  he  was  brought 
before  the  king,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  suffocated 
in  ashes,  and  accordingly  met  with  the  same  fate  as 
the  rest  of  the  rebels  who  had  preceded  him.  But 
his  death  did  not  entirely  put  an  end  to  all  troubles  ; 
^  for  Amorges  iiis  son,  with  the  renrainder  of  his 
army,  still  made  head  against  Tissaphernes ;  and  for 
two  years  laid  waste  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  till  he  at  last  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, in  lasus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  and  delivered  up 
by  the  inhabitants  to  Tissaphernes,  who  put  him 
to  death. 

*  Darius  was  involved  in  fresh  troubles  by  one  of 
his  eunuchs.  This  kind  of  officers  had,  for  many 
years,  engrossed  all  power  in  the  court  of  Persia ; 
and  we  shall  find,  by  the  sequel  of  this  history,  that 
they  always  governed  absolutely  in  it.  ^  We  may 
form  an  idea  of  their  character,  and  the  danger  to 
which  they  expose  princes,  by  the  picture  which  Dio- 
rlcsian,  after  he  had  resigned  the  empire,  and  redu(;ed 
himself  to  a  private  station  of  life,  drew  of  freedmen, 
who  had  gained  a  like  ascendant  over  the  Roman 
emperors.  "  Four  or  five  persons,''  says  he,  "  v\  ho  are 

closely  united,  and  resolutely  determined  to  impose 
"  on  a  prince,  may  do  it  very  easily.    1  hey  never 

sliev/  things  to  him  but  in  such  a  light  as  they  are 
"  sure  w  ill  please.  They  conceal  whatever  would  con- 


*  Thucyd.  1.  vlil.  p.  554— 5^7»  5^8,  *  Ctcs.  c.  lii. 

f  Vopis.  in  vlt.  Aurclian.  Imper. 
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tiibutcto  enlighten  him  :  And  as  tliey  alone  beset  Darius 
*'  hini  continuallY,  he  cannot  be  inlorined  of  any  Notlius, 
thing  but  through  their  channel,  and  does  nothing 
but  what  tliev  tliink  fit  to  su^rirest  to  him.  Hence 
"  It  is,  that  he  bestows  eniployrnents  on  those  whom 
^'  he  ought  to  exclude  from  them  ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  removes  from  offices  such  persons  as  are  most 
"  worthy  of  filling  them.  In  a  word,  the  best  prince 
is  often  sold  by  tliese  men,  though  he  be  ever  so 
vigilant,  and  in  despite  of  his  distrust  and  suspi- 
cionofthem."  Quid  multaP  Ut  Dloclctianus  ipse 
diccbat,  bonus,  caultis,  oplimus  venditur  imptrator. 

In  this  manner  was  Dariuss  court  governed. 
Three  eunuchs  had  usurped  all  power  in  it ;  *  an 
infallible  mark  tiiat  a  government  is  bad,  and  the 
prince  of  little  merit.    13 ut  one  of  those  three  eu- 
nuchs, whose  name  was  Artoxares,  presided  over, 
and  governed  the  rest.  He  had  found  Darius  s  weak 
side,  by  which  he  uisinuated  himself  into  his  confi- 
dence.   He  had  studied  all  his  passions,  to  know 
how  to  indulge  them,  and  govern  his  prince  by  their 
means.    He  plunged  him  continually  in  pleasures 
and  amusements,  to  engross  his  whole  authority  to 
himself    In  fine,  under  the  name  and  protection  of 
queen  Parysatis,  to  whose  will  and  pleasure  he  was 
the  most  devoted  of  slaves,  he  disposed  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  empire,  and  nothing  u  as  transacted  but 
by  liis  orders.    Intoxicated  by  the  supreme  autho- 
rity which  tlie  favour  of  his  sovereign  gave  him,  he 
resolved  to  make  himself  king,  instead  cf  being 
prime  minister ;  and  accordingly  formed  a  design 
to  rid  himself  of  Darius,  and  afterwards  ascend 
the  tlirone.    However,  liis  plot  being  discovered,  he 
was  seized  and  delivered  up  to  Parysatis,  who  put 
liim  to  a  most  ignominious  and  cruel  death. 

*  But  the  greatest  misfortune  which  happened  in 

E  Euseb.  in  Cbron. 

•  Scis  jyrczcipwm  cse  indicium  non  magni principis,  magnos  li- 
bcrtos.    Piiii.  ad  Trajan. 
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Dari'js  Darius's  reign,  was  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians; 
Vothus.  Tills  terrible  blow  fell  out  the  same  year  with  Pi- 
suthnes's  rebellion.  But  Darius  could  not  reduce 
Egypt  as  he  had  done  that  rebel.  ^  The  Egyptians, 
weary  of  the  Persian  government,  flocked  from  all 
parts  to  Amyrtaeus  of  Sals,  who  at  last  M^as  come 
out  of  the  fens,  where  he  had  defended  himself,  since 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Inarus.  The  Per- 
sians were  driven  out,  and  AmyrtiEus  proclahtied 
king  of  Egypt,  where  he  reigned  six  years. 

After  having  established  himself  securely  on  the 
throne,  and  entirely  expelled  the  Persians  out  of 
J^gypt,  he  prej)arcd  to  pursue  them  as  far  aS  Phoeni- 
cia, and  had  already  concerted  measures  with  the 
Arabians,  to  attack  them  in  that  country.  News  of 
this  being  brought  the  king  of  Persia,  he  recalled 
the  fleet  which  he  had  promised  the  Lacedaemonians, 
to  employ  it  in  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 

Whilst  Darius  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  the  Medes  rebelled  ;  however,  they  were 
defeated,  and  reduced  to  their  allegiance  by  force  of 
arms.  To  punish  them  for  this  revolt,  their  yoke 
(tiii  theh  easy  enough)  was  made  heavier:  A  fate 
t'lat  rebellious  subjects  always  experience,  when  the 
government,  \\  hich  they  endeavoured  to  throw 
gains  the  upper  hand. 

'  Darius's  arms  seem  to  have  had  the  like  success 
against  the  Egyptians.  Amyrtaeus  dying  after  he 
had  reigned  six  years,  (he  probably  was  killed  in  a 
battle)  Herodotus  observes,  it  was  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Persians  that  Pausiris  his  son  succeeded  him  in 
the  throne.  To  efl'ect  this,  they  must  either  have 
been  masters  of  Egypt,  or  their  party  the  strongest 
in  that  kingdom. 

After  having  crushed  the  rebels  in  Media,  and  re- 
'Y'    stored  the  aflairs  of  Egypt  to  their  former  situation, 
AutJ.C.  Darius  gave  Cyrus,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  thesu- 
407      preme  command  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  : 


'-•'Ihucyd,  1.  i  p.  -j'l,  73, 
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An  important  commission,  by  winch  he  commanded  Darius 
all  the  jn  ovincial  governors  in  tliat  part  of  the  empire.  Nothus. 

I  tlioui^ht  it  necessary  to  anlicipale  events,  and 
draw  together  the  facts  wliich  relate  to  the  kings  of 
Persia ;  to  prevent  mv  being  often  obliged  to  inter- 
rupt the  history  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  I  now 
return. 

Sfxt.  II.  Tlif  Athenians  via kc  themselves  Masters 
of  the  Island  of  Cythera,  Expedlflons  qfBrasidas 
into  Thrace.  He  takes  Amphipolis,  Thueifdidcs 
the  Historian  is  banished.  A  Battle  is  fought  near 
Velinin,  ichere  the  Athenians  are  defeated. 

The  eighth  Year  of  the  War. 

The  tlirce  or  four  campaigns  which  followed  tlie 
reduction  of  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  were  dis- 
tinguished bv  very  few  considerable  eventn. 

*  Tlie  Athenians  under  Xicias  took  the  island  of   A.  M. 
Cythera,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Lacedaemonia,  near  3580. 
cape  Malea,  and  from  thence  they  infested  the  whole  ^^'^^^24' 
country. 

*  Brasidas,  on  the  other  side,  marched  towards 
Thrace.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  induced  by  more 
than  one  motive  to  undertake  this  expedition ;  ima- 
gining they  should  oblige  the  Athenians,  who  had 
fallen  upon  them  in  their  country,  to  divide  their 
forces.  The  inhabitants  of  it  invited  them  thither, 
and  offered  to  pay  the  army.  In  fine,  they  were 
extremely  glad  to  embrace  that  opportunity,  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  Helots,  whom  they  expected  to 
rise  in  rebellion,  since  the  taking  of  Pylus.  They 
had  already  made  away  with  two  thousand  of  them 
in  a  most  horrid  manner.  Upon  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  rewarding  merit  even  in  slaves,  but,  in  rea- 
lity, to  get  rid  of  a  body  of  men  \\'hose  courage  they 

•Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  286. 

Mbid.  p.  304 — 311.    Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  117,  118, 
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Darius  dreaded,  .they  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
Kothus.  such  of  the  Helots  as  had  done  the  greatest  service  to 
tlie  state  in  the  last  campaigns,  should  enter  their 
names  in  the  public  registers,  in  order  to  their  being 
made  free.  Accordingly  two  thousand  gave  in  their 
names.  They  Nvcre  carried  in  procession  through 
the  temples,  with  chaplets  of  flowers  on  their  heads, 
as  if  they  were  really  to  be  set  at  liberty.  After 
this  ceremony,  they  all  disappeared,  and  were  never 
heard  of  more.  We  have  here  an  instance,  in  what 
manner  an  umbrageous  policy  and  power,  when  filled 
with  jealousy  and  distrust,  excite  men  to  the  com- 
mission of  tlie  blackest  crimes,  widiout  scrupling  to 
make  even  religion  itself,  and  the  authority  of  the 
gods,  subservient  to  their  dark  designs. 

They  therefore  sent  seven  hundred  Helots  with 
Brasidas,  whom  tiiey  had  appointed  to  head  this  en- 
terprise.   This  general  brought  over  several  cities, 
either  by  force  or  secret  understanding,  and  still  more 
by  his  wisdom  and  moderation.    The  chief  of  these 
were  Acanthus  and  Stagyra,  which  were  tw  o  colonies 
from  Andros.    "  He  also  marched  afterwards  to- 
wards Amphipolis,  an  Athenian  colony,  on  the  river 
Strymon.    The  inhabitants  immediately  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  *  Thucydides  the  Athenian  general, 
who  was  then  in  Thasus,  a  little  island  of  the  iEgaean 
sea,  half  a  day's  journey  from  Amphipolis.    He  in- 
stantly set  sail  with  seven  ships  that  were  near  him, 
to  secure  tlie  place  before  Ikasidas  could  seize  it; 
or,  at  worst,  to  get  into  Eion,  which  lay  very  near 
Amphipolis.    Brasidas,  who  was  afraid  of  Thucy- 
dides, from  his  great  influence  in  all  that  country, 
where  lie  was  possessed  of  some  gold-mines,  made 
all  the  dispatch  imaginable,  to  get  thither  before 
him  ;  and  offered  such  advantageous  conditions  to 
t!ie  besieged,  who  did  not  expect  succours  so  soon, 
that  they  surrendered.    "J'hucydides  arrived  the 

"  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  320 — 324. 
*  The  same  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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same  evening  at  Eion ;  and  had  he  tiiilcd  to  come  Dunus 
that  day/BraTidds  would  have  taken  j)ossuisioa  of  it  Nwuiui. 
the  next  moriiinr;  by  day-bivuk.  AUhoui^h  Tliucy- 
liides  had  made  all  iinaL^ina'ole  dispatch,  the  Atl:e- 
nlms  houcvcr  charged  iiim  wilh  being  the  cause  of 
the  taking  of  Ainpliipolii,  and  accordingly  banished 
liini. 

Tiie  Athenians  were  greatly  afilictcd  at  the  loss  of 
that  city,  as  well  because  they  -iJrew  great  revenues 
from  it,  and  timber  to  build  their  ships,  as  because 
it  was  a  door  for  entering  Tlirace.  l  liey  were  afraid 
tl:at  all  their  allies  in  that  neighbourhood  would 
revolt ;  especially  as  Brasidas  discovered  gn^at  mo- 
deration and  juj3tice,  and  continually  gave  out,  that 
lie  caine  with  no  other  view  than  to  free  the  country. 
He  declared  to  the  several  nations,  that  at  his 
leaving  Sparta,  he  had  taken  an  oath,  in  presence 
of  the  ma;j;istrates,  to  leave  to  all  those  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberties,  who  would  conclude  an  jdli- 
ance  with  hini ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be  considei'ed 
as  the  most  abandoned  of  men,  should  he  em[)!oy 
oaths  to  ensnare  their  credulity.  "  For,"  according 
to  Brasidas,  "  a  fraud  cloaked  with  a  specious  [/rt  • 

tencc,  reflects  infinitely  greater  dishonour  on  pir- 
"  sons  in  high  stations,  than  o[)en  violence  ;  because 

the  latter  io  the  eflect  of  the  power  which  fort'.m-i 

has  put  into  our  hands;  and  the  former  id  founded 

wholly  on  perfidy,  which  is  the  pest  of  society . 
"  Now  I,"  said  he,     should  do  a  great  disservice  to 

my  countrv,  besides  dishonouring  it  eternally,  ii', 
"  by  procuring  it  some  slight  advoiitages,  I  should 
"  ruin  tne  reputation  it  enjoys  of  Be-ing  just  an.l 
**  faithful  to  iis  promises;  v/hich  renders  it  nuieii 

more  powenul  than  all  iis  foi  ces  unit.-d  together, 
*'  because  this  acquires  it  the  esteem  and  coniidenc.; 
**  of  other  states/'  Upon  such  noble  and  tquitaljlo 
principles  as  tiiese  Brasidas  always  regulated  iiis  con- 
duct; believing,  that  the  ttrongest  bulwark  of  a 
state  is  justice,  modLTation,  integrity,  and  the  firm 
persuasion  v.hich  their  neiolihcurs  und  allies  cnie-i- 

voi.  ni.  T 
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tain,  tliat  they  are  incapable  of  harbouring  a  design 
Nothus.    to  usurp  their  dominions,  or  deprive  them  of  their 
hbertv.    l]v  this  conduct  he  broudit  over  a  great 
number  of  the  encjnys  ahies. 

*  The  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Demost- 
henes and  Hippocrates,  had  entered  Boeotia,  ex])ect- 
ing  that  several  cities  would  join  them,  the  moment 
they  should  appear.  The  Thebans  inarched  out  to 
meet  them  near  Dehum.  A  considerable  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
and  put  to  flight.  Socrates  was  in  this  battle;  and 
Laches,  who  accompanied  that  great  man  in  it,  gives 
the  following  testimony  of  him  in  Plato;  that  had 
the  rest  of  the  army  behaved  as  gallantly  as  Socrates, 
the  Athenians  would  not  have  sustained  that  loss 
before  Dclium.  lie  was  borne  away  by  the  crowds 
who  fled,  and  ^\  as  on  foot ;  Alcibiades,  who  was  on 
horseback,  when  he  saw  him,  rode  up  to  him,  and 
(lid  not  stir  from  him,  but  del^nded  him  with  the 
utmost  bravery  from  tlie  enemy  who  were  pursuing 
him. 

After  the  battle,  the  victors  besieged  the  city. 
Among  other  engines  employed  by  them  to  batter  it, 
they  used  one  of  "a  very  extraordinary  kind.  This 
was  a  long  piece  of  timber,  cut  into  two  parts,  and 
afterwards  made  hollow  and  joined  again,  so  that 
its  shape  resembled  very  mucli  that  of  a  flute.  At 
one  of  the  ends  was  fixed  a  long  iron  tube,  to  which 
a  cauldron  hung ;  so  that  by  blowing  a  large  pair  of 
bellows  nt  the  other  end  of  the  piece  of  timber,  the 
wind  being  carried  from  thence  into  the  tube,  lighted 
a  great  fire,  with  pitch  and  brimstone,  that  lay  in 
the  cauldron.  This  enj^ine  beinii  carried  on  carts  as 
far  as  the  rampart,  to  that  part  where  it  was  lined 
with  stakes  and  fascines,  threw  out  so  great  a  flame, 
that  tlie  rampart  being  immediately  abandoned,  and 
the  palisades  burnt,  the  city  was  easily  taken. 


*  Thucyd.  ].  iv.  p.  311 — 319.  ^  Plat,  in  Lach.  p.  181. 
Ill  ('onviv.  p.  221.    Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  195. 
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Sect.  III.  A  tiodvc-mou'iis'  Truce  is  n^^r  rd  ujwii 
bt'ticcen  the  T:vi)  •S^'./z^v.  Death  of  CVcon  and 
Bras^idds.  A  Treaty  of  Pence  for  fifty  Y^^ars 
couilndcd  bet^i^ecn  tke  Athenians  and  LaccdiCnio- 
nians. 

Ninth,  tenth y  and  eleventh  Years  of  the  IVar. 

'TlIK  losses  an'l  advantai^es  on  bothsi  les  had  lii-  rj  .r.us 
therto  been  pretty  equal ;  and  the  two  n.ition.^  began  ^^ttius. 
to  grow  weary  of  a  war,  which  put  thein  to  i^reat  A.M. 
expence,  auvl  did  not  procure  them  any  real  ad-  '^V*^ 
vanta2;e.  A  truce,  for  a  year,  was  tlierefore  con-  "^"l'^^^* 
eluded  between  the  Atheniafis  and  Lacedssmonians. 
The  former  resolved  on  it,  in  order  to  check  the 
proiTrcss  of  Brasidas  s  conquests ;  to  secure  theii-  cities 
and  fortresses ;  auvl  afterwards  to  conclude  a  general 
peace,  in  case  they  judged  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  them.  The  latter  were  induced  to  it,  in  order 
that  by  the  sweets  of  repose,  peace  miglit  become 
desirable  to  their  enemy ;  and  to  get  out  of  their 
hands  such  of  their  citizens  as  the  Adienians  had 
taken  prisoners  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria;  and 
which  they  could  never  expect  to  do,  if  Brasidas 
extended  his  conquests  farther.  The  news  of  this 
accommodation  sensibly  afflicted  Brasidas,  as  it 
stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  and  dis- 
concerted all  his  projects.  He  could  not  even  pre- 
vail ^^ith  himself  to  abandon  the  city  of  Scione, 
which  he  had  taken  two  days  after  the  truce,  but 
without  knowing  that  it  had  been  concluded.  He 
went  still  farther ;  and  did  not  scruple  to  take  Mende, 
a  little  city  not  far  from  Scione,  that  surrendered 
to  him  as  the  former  had  done,  which  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  treaty :  But  Brasidas  pretended  he 
had  other  infractions  to  object  to  tlie  Athenians. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  latter  were 
far  from  being  pleased  with  this  conduct  of  Brasidas. 


■  Thucyd.  1,  iv.  p.  328 — 333.    Piod.  1.  xii.  p.  120, 
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pariws  Cleon,  in  all  public  assemblies,  was  for  ever 
iNothus.  flaming  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  and  blowing  up 
the  fire  of  war.  ^  1  lis  great  success  in  the  expedition 
against  Sphacteria  had  infinitely  raised  his  credit 
^'ith  the  people  :  lie  now  was  grown  insupportably 
proud,  and  liis  audaciousness  was  not  to  be  re.- 
stramed.  lie  liad  a  vehemenl,  impetuous,  and  fu- 
rious kind  of  eloquence,  which  prevailed  oyer  the 
minds  of  his  auditors,  not  so  much  by  the  strength 
o^his  arguments,  as  by  the  boldness  and  fire  of  his 
style  and  declamatloi\.  It  was  Cieon  who  first  set  the 
example  of  ba-.vling  in  assemblies,  where  the  greatest 
decorum  and  moderation  Irad  till  then  been  observed; 
of  throw  ing  liis  robe  behind  him,  to  give  him  the 
more  liberty  to  display  his  arms  ;  of  striking  his 
thigh ;  and  of  running  up  and  down  the  huslings 
whilst  he  \\  as  making  his  speech.  In  a  word,  he 
iirst  iniroduced  auiong  the  orators,  aiid  all  those 
who  were  in  public  eniployments,  an  ungovernable 
licentiousness,  and  a  contempt  of  decency  ;  a  licen- 
tiousncirs  and  contempt,  which  soon  introduced  ter- 
rible irregularities  and  confusion  in  public  affairs. 

^  Thus  two  men,  each  on  his  own  side,  opposed 
die  tranquillity  of  Greece,  and  raised,  but  in  a  very 
different  way,  an  invincible  obstacle  to  its  })eace. 
These  were  C^leon  and  jJrasidas.    The  former,  be- 
cause the  war  screened  his  vices  and  malversations ; 
and  the  latter,  because  it  added  a  new  lustre  to  his 
virtues.    And  indeed,  it  gave  Cieon  an  opportunity 
of  conuuitting  enormous  oppressions,  and  Brasidas 
of  peribrming  great  and  noble  actions,    liut  their 
death,  which  happened  about  the  same  time,  made 
M  ay  fur  a  new  accommodation. 
A.M.         The  Atheirians  had  •  appointed  Cieon  to  com - 
35^^.    mand  the  troops  wliicli  were  to  oppose  Brasidas,  and 
"2 2    '  ihoiiG  cities  that  liad  revolted  from  their 

allegiance.     They  ^\erc  solicitous  for  none  of 


*  Piut.  in  vit.  NifijT,  p.  528.  *  Ibid. 

-  i'hucyd.  1.  iii.  p.  91     -051.    Died.  I.  xi'- p.  liZ'Z' 
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them  so  much  as  Aniphipolis ;  and  Brasidas  threw  IJ^iii 
himself  into  that  city,  in  order  to  defend  it.  Cleon  ^"^^^ 
had  written  to  Perdiccas  i:ing  of  Macedonia,  and  to 
the  king  of  the  Odomantts,  to  Ibriiiih  him  with  as 
manv  troops  as  possible,  and  with  the  utmost  expe« 
dition.  He  waited  for  ihem,  and  had  resolved  not 
to  march  immediately  towards  the  enemy:  But  find- 
rncT  his  soldiers,  who  had  toliov/ed  iiim  involuntarily 
and  with  regret,  grow  wearv  of  continuing  so  long 
inactive,  and  begin  to'  compare  his  cowardice  and 
ihexperience  with  tlie  ability  and  valour  of  Brasidas, 
he  could  no  longer  bear  their  contempt  and  mur- 
murs ;  and  imagining  hiniself  a  great  captain  by  liis 
capture  of  Sphacteria,  he  now  fancied  the  same  good 
fortune  v/ould  attend  him  at  Amphipolis,  He  there- 
fore approached  it,  inerely  as  he  said,  to  take  a  view  of 
tlie  place,  and  till  such  time  as  all  his  forces  should  be 
come  up ;  not  that  he  thoutrht  he  wanted  them  for 
carrying  that  city,  or  that  lie  entertained  any  doubt 
of  his  success  (for  he  v/as  persuaded  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  oppose  him)  but  only  to  enable  him 
to  invest  the  place  on  all  sides,  and  ailerwards  to 
take  it  by  storm.  Accordingly  lie  encamped  before 
Amphipolis  ;  viewing  very  leisurely  \\s  situation,  and 
fondly  supposing  th^it  it  would  be  in  his  pov\er  to 
retire  whenever  he  pleased,  without  drawing  the 
sword ;  tor  not  a  man  came  out  or  appeared  on 
the  walls ;  and  all  the  gates  of  the  city  w  ere  kept 
shut,  so  that  Cleon  began  to  repent  iiis  not  having 
brought  tiie  engines,  imagining  that  he  wanted  only 
these  to  malce  himself  masier  of  the  city.  Brasidas, 
^vho  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  Cleon's  dk- 
position  and  character,  studiously  affected  an  air  oi 
fear  and  reserve,  as  a  bait  to  his  temerity,  and  to  in- 
crease the  irood  opinion  he  had  of  himself:  Besides, 
he  knev/that  Cleon  had  brought  with  him  the  fiower 
of  the  Athenian  forces,  and  the  choicest  troops  of 
I.emnos  and  of  Imbrus.  Accordingly  Cleon,  despis- 
ing an  enemy  who  did  not  dare  to  apj)ear  before  him, 
but  jhut  himself  up  in  a  cowardly  manner  in  the  cit-. 
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Darius  went  boldlv  from  place  to  place,  without  precautiofi 
Nothus.  or  obscrv  iDg  any  dis  cipline  among  his  soldiers.  Pra- 
sirias,  whose  hitention  was  to  attack  him  on  a  sudden 
betbre  all  his  forces  should  be  come  up,  thought  this 
Ihe  critical  juncture.  He  liad  concerted  proper 
measures,  and  given  tlie  orders  neccss^iry.  Accord- 
ingly he  made  a  sudden  sally  on  the  Athenians,  v^  hich 
surprised  and  disconcerted  them  exceedingly.  Im- 
mediately the  left  wing  drew  oif  Irom  the  main  body 
and  fled.  Era>idas  then  turned  the  whole  force  of 
his  arms  against  tlic  right  wing,  which  gave  him  a 
warm  reception.  Here  he  was  mounded  and  dis- 
abled, upon  which  his  soldiers  carried  him  off,  un- 
perceived  by  the  Athenians.  As  for  Cleon,  not 
having  resolved  to  fight,  he  fled,  and  ^\as  killed  by 
a  soldier  who  happened  to  meet  liim.  The  troops  he 
commanded  defended  themselves  for  some  time,  and 
sustained  two  or  three  attacks  without  giving  ground, 
but  at  last  they  were  universally  broken  and  routed. 
Brasidas  was  then  carried  into  the  city,  where  he 
survived  his  victory  but  a  few  moments. 

The  whole  arujy  being  returned  from  the  pursuit, 
stripped  the  dead,  and  afterwards  set  up  a  trophy. 
After  which  all  the  allies  under  arms  solemnized  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  Brasidas,  in  a  public  nianner; 
and  the  inhdiiitants  of  Amphipolis  celebrated  funeral 
honours  every  year  to  his  memory,  as  to  a  hero,  with 
games,  conjbats,  and  sacrifices.  They  considered 
him  as  their  founder;  and  to  secure  this  title  the 
better  to  him,  they  demolished  all  the  monuments  of 
him*  who  had  really  been  so;  in  order  that  they 
might  not  appear  to  owe  their  establishment  to  an 
AiiiCnian,  and  at  the  same  time  make  their  court  to 
the  Laced lemonians,  on  v\hom  they  depended  wholly 
for  their  security.  The  Athenians,  alter  having  car- 
ried olF,  with  the  consent  of  the  victors,  their  dead^ 
returned  to  Athens,  during  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians  settled  the  affairs  ol  Amphipohs. 


Agnon  the  Athenian. 
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*  A  saying  is  ascribed  to  tlic  mother  of  Rrasidas,  I^^'^ri 
which  strongly  indicates  the  S[)artan  character.  As  ^ 
some  persons  were  applauding  in  her  presence  the 
fine  quahties  and  exalted  actions  of  her  son,  and  de- 
claring him  superior  to  all  other  generals :  You  arc 
viislakeiiy  says  she,  wi)  son  teas  a  valianl  man,  but 
Sparta  has  mamj  citizens  braver  than  he.  A  mother  s 
generosity,  in  thus  preferring  the  glory  of  the  state  to 
that  of  her  son,  was  admired,  and  did  not  go  unre- 
warded ;  for  the  Ephori  paid  her  public  honours. 

^  After  this  last  engagement,  in  \\  hich  the  two  per- 
sons w  ho  were  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  peace  lost 
tlieir  lives,  both  nations  seemed  more  inclined  to  an 
accommodation,  and  the  war  was  suspended  in  a 
manner  on  both  sides.  The  Athenians  since  the  loss 
of  the  battles  of  Delium  and  Amphipolis,  wliich  liad 
very  nmch  brought  do\\n  their  hauglitincss,  were 
undeceived  with  regard  to  the  high  opinion  they  had 
hitherto  entertained  of  their  own  strength,  that  haJ 
made  them  refuse  the  advantageous  otiers  of  their 
enemies.  Besides,  they  were  a[)prehensive  of  the 
revolt  of  their  allies,  who,  i)eing  discouraged  by  their 
losses,  might  therel)y  be  induced  to  abandon  them, 
as  several  had  already  done.  These  reflections  made 
them  strongly  rej)ent  thfcir  not  having  concluded  a 
treat}',  after  tlie  advantages  diey  had  gained  at  Py- 
lus.  Tiie  Lacedapmonians,  on  the  other  side,  no 
longer  flattered  themselves  witli  the  hopes  of  being 
able  to  ruin  tlie  Athenians  by  laying  waste  their 
country  ;  and  were  be^iJes  dejected  and  terrified  by 
tlieir  loss  in  the  island,  the  o;reatest  they  hau  ever 
sustained.  Tliey  also  considered  that  tlieir  country 
was  depopulated  by  the  garrison  of  Pyius  and  Cy- 
thera  ;  that  their  slaves  deserted  ;  that  thry  liad  r  :a- 
son  to  dread  a  more  considerable  revolt ;  and  that 
2is  die  truce  they  had  concluded  with  the  inha  bitants 
of  Argos  was  near  expiring,  they  had  reason  to  be 
apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  by  some  of  their 


**Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  122.  *Thucyd.  1.  v.  p.  351 — 354. 
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Tarius     nllies  of  Peloponnesus,  as  in  fact  they  were.  These 
Noihu5.    several  motives,  enforced  by  the  desire  they  had  of 
recoverino;  the  prisoners,  the  greatest  part  of  whom 
v>  ere  the  niost^  considerable  citizens  of  S^iarta,  made 
them  desire  a  peace. 

Those  ^vho  A^  ere  most  solicitous  for  having  it  con- 
cliided,  and  whose  interest  it  was  chiefly  to  wish  it, 
were  the  cliiefs  of  the  two  states,  viz.  Plistonax 
king  of  Laced remonia,  and  Nicias  general  of  the 
*  Athenians.  The  former  was  lately  returned  from 
banishment,  to  which  he  h.ad  been  sentenced,  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  suspected  to  have  received  a  bribe, 
111  order  to  draw  off  his  troops  from  the  Athenian 
territories  ;  and  to  this  precipitate  retreat  were  as- 
irribed  several  misfortunes  which  followed  after  it. 
He  also  was  charged  with  having  corrupted  by  gifts 
the  priestess  of  Delphos,  who  had  commanded  the 
Spartans,  in  the  nam.e  of  the  god,  to  recal  him  from 
his  exile.  Plistonax  was  therefore  desirous  of  peace, 
in  ortler  to  put  an  end  to  the  reproaches^  which,  on 
account  of  the  perpetual  calamities  of  the  w^ar,  were 
daily  revived.  As  for  Nicias,  the  most  fortunate 
pfcncral  of  his  age,  he  was  afraid  lest  some  unhappy 
acci  lent  ehould  sully  his  glory;  and  he  wished  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace  in  ease  and  tranquillity,  and 
to  insure  the  same  happiness  to  his  country. 

^  Jjoth  states  began  by  agreeing  to  a  suspension  of 
Rvms  for  twelve  u:onths,  during  which,  being  every 
day  together,  and  tasting  the  su  eets  of  ^;ecurity  and 
repose,  and  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with 
their  friends  and  v,  \t\\  foreigners,  they  grew  passion- 
ately desirous  of  leading  an  easy,  undisturbed  life, 
remote  from  the  alarms  of  \\m\  and  tlie  horrors  of 
blood  anrl  slaughter.  They  heard  with  the  utmost 
^cmonr-trations  oi'  joy  the  clunnisses  of  their  tragedies 
sing,  Mai/  spiders  hcncejhncard  zceave  their  cohzvcbs 
on  our  lances  and  shields  I  And  they  remembered 
with  pleasure  him  who  said,  lliosc  zolio  deep  in  the 


'  Thucyd.  1.  v.  p.  354.    Plut.  in  Nir.  p.  5^8,  s-^o. 
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arms  of  peace,  do  not  start  from  them  at  the  sound  D:u  i  u.i 
of  the  trumpet ;  and  nothing  infer  nipt  s  their  slum-  NolLus. 
bcrs  but  the  peaceful  croicing  cf  the  cock. 

'  The  whole  winter  was  spent  in  conferences  and 
interviews,  in  v/hich  each  party  proposed  their  rio;ht3 
mid  pretension:.  Al  last,  a  peace  was  concluded  and  A.M. 
ratified  for  fifty  years;  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  j'^'^j 
whicli  was,  that  they  should  reciprocally  restore  the 
prisoners  on  each  side.  This  treaty  was  concluded 
ten  years  and  some  days  from  the  first  declaration  of 
the  war.  The  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  were  ex- 
ceedingly disgusted  at  it,  and  for  that  r^^ason  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  excite  fresh  troubles, 
^IjutNicias  persuaded  the  Athenians  and  Laced'jemo- 
nians  to  ^jive  the  last  hand  to  this  peace,  by  conclud- 
ing an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  whicii  ould 
reiKler  them  more  formidable  to  those  A\ho  should 
desire  to  break  with  them,  and  more  assured  with 
regard  to  each  other.  The  Athenians,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  this  treaty,  at  last  restored  the  prisoners 
they  had  taken  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria. 

Si:CT.  IV.  Alcibiadts  begins  to  ahpear  in  public. 
His  Character.  He  opposes  Nicias  in  ever:j 
thing,  and  breaks  tiie  Treaty  he  had  concluded. 
The  Banishment  cf  Jlypcr bolus  puis  an  End  to 
the  Ostracism. 

Ticcflh  Year  of  the  War. 

began  novv  to  advance  himself  in 
the  state,  and  appear  i;i  the  public  asseuiplies.  So- 
crates liad  attached  hiinsclf  to  liim  fc>r  niany  years, 
and  adorned  his  mind  with  a  great  variety  of  the 
noblest  erudition. 

The  strict  iniimacy  between  Alcibiadcs  and  So- 
crates is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
in  his  life.    This  philosopher  observing  exceilcut 

fBiod.  I.  xli.  p.  1*22.  Tliuiy;!.  I.  v.  p.  35S;  359. 

*  i'iut.  in  Alcib.  p  Vrji,  134. 
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Darius  natural  qualities  in  him,  which  were  greatly  heighten- 
>'othus.  5y  beauty  of  his  person,  bestowed  incredible 
pains  in  cultivating  so  valuable  a  plant,  lest,  being 
neglected,  it  should  wither  as  it  grew,  and  abso- 
lutely dege4ierate.  And  indeed,  Alcibiades  was  ex- 
posed to  nuu^iberlcss  dangers;  the  nobility  of  his 
birth,  his  vast  riches,  the  authority  of  his  family, 
the  influence  of  his  guardians,  his  personal  talents, 
his  exquisite  beauty,  and,  still  more  than  these,  the 
flattery  and  complaisance  of  ail  who  approached  him. 
One  would  have  concluded,  says  Plutarch,  that  for- 
tune had  surrounded  and  invested  him  with  all 
these  pretended  advantages,  as  with  so  many  ram- 
parts and  bulwarks,  to  render  him  inaccessible  and 
invulnerable  to  all  the  darts  of  philosophy;  those 
salutary  darts  which  strike  to  the  very  heart,  and 
leave  in  it  the  strongest  inticements  to  virtue  and 
solid  glory,  ikit  those  very  obstacles  redoubled  the 
zeal  of  Socrates. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  endeavours  that  were 
used  to  divert  this  young  Athenian  from  an  inter- 
course which  alone  was  capable  of  securing  him 
from  so  manv  snares,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
it.  As  he  had  abundance  of  ^^it,  he  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  Socrates's  extraordinary  merit,  and  could 
not  resist  the  charms  of  his  sweet  and  insinuating  elo- 
quence, w  hich  at  that  time  had  a  greater  ascendant 
over  him  than  the  allurements  of  pleasure.  He  was 
so  zealous  a  disciple  of  that  great  master,  that  he 
followed  him  wherever  he  went,  took  the  utmost 
delight  in  his  conversation,  was  extremely  well  pleased 
with  1  lis  principles,  received  his  instructions  and  even 
his  reprimands  with  wonderful  docility,  and  would 
be  so  moved  with  his  discourses,  as  even  to  shed 
tears  and  abhor  himself;  so  weighty  was  die  fofce  of 
ti'uth  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and  in  so  glaring  a 
light  did  he  expose  the  liideousness  and  deformity 
of  the  vices  to  which  Alcibiades  abandoned  himself. 

Alcibiades,  in  those  moments  when  he  listened  to 
Socrates,  differed  so  much  from  himself,  that  he 
15 
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appeared  quite  another  man.  However,  his  head-  Dariu* 
strung,  fiery  teni[>er,  and  his  nuliual  fondness  lor  Nothus. 
plea.'-ure,  \^  hich  w  as  hei«i;l:tcned  and  intliuiied  by  the 
conversation  ami  advice  ot  voung  people,  soon 
plunged  hiui  into  his  ibnner  irregularities,  and  tore 
him,  as  it  Mcre,  from  his  master;  v\ho  was  obli  jied  to 
run  alter  liim  as  alter  a  runaway  slave.  This  vicis- 
situde of  tliiihts  and  returns,  of  virtuous  resolutions 
and  relapses  into  vice,  continued  a  lon-j^  time;  but 
still  Socrates  was  not  disheartened  by  his  levity,  and 
always  fl;ittered  himself  with  the  hope  of  bringing 
him  back  to  his  duty.  And  hence  eertainly  arose 
the  strong  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  that  aKvays  ap- 
peared in  his  conduct;  tiic  instructions  whicii  his 
master  had  given  him,  sometimes  prevailing;  and  at 
otlicr  times,  the  tire  of  his  passions  hurrying  him,  in 
a  manner  against  his  ov^n  will,  into  aetions  of  a 
quite  opposite  nature. 

This  intimacy,  which  continued  as  long  as  they 
lived,  did  not  pass  uncensurcd.  ljut  some  persons  * 
of  great  learning  pretend,  that  these  censures  and 
suspicions,  wht^n  duly  examined,  quite  disappear; 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of 
tiie  n)alice  of  the  enemies  of  both.  Plato,  ir  »  ne  of 
his  dialogues,  gives  us  a  conversation  between  bo- 
crates  and  Alcibiades,  by  which  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  the  latter  may  be  known,  w  ho  henceforward 
will  have  a  very  great  share  and  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  tlie  affairs  of  the  republic  of  Athens.  I  siiall 
make  a  very  shoit  extract  h'om  it  in  this  place, 
winch  1  hope  \\iil  not  displease  my  readers. 

'  In  this  dialogue  Socrates  is  introduced  convers- 
ing with  Alcibiades,  who  at  that  time  was  under  the 
guai'dianship  of  Pericles,  lie  was  then  very  young, 
and  had  been  educated  like  the  rest  ot  the  Athenians; 
that  is,  he  had  been  tauglit  polite  literature,  and  to 
play  on  instruments,  and  had  practised  u  re:ithng  and 

'  Plat,  in  Akib.  I. 

*  Abb6  Fraguier  justifies  S<»cTates  in  one  of  bis  dissertations, 
Mem.  of  the  Acadrrny  of  Belles  Leltres,  Tom.  iv.  p.  372. 
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Darius  Other  bodily  exercises.  It  does  not  appear  that  Pe- 
\'oihu.<.  ricles  had  hitherto  taken  miicli  pains  in  Alcibiades's 
education  (a  fault  too  common  in  the  greatest  men) 
since  he  had  put  him  under  the  tuition  of  Zopyrus, 
a  lliracian,  a  man  far  advanced  in  years,  and  ^ho, 
of  all  Pericles's  slaves,  both  iVom  his  turn  of  mind 
and  age,  was  the  least  qualified  to  educate  this  young 
Athenian.  And  indeed  Socrates  told  Alcibiades,  that 
f.Iionld  he  compare  him  wiih  the  youtlis  of  Laced^e- 
nionia,  ^vho  displayed  a  spirit  of  valour,  a  greatness 
of  soul,  a  strong  desire  of  glory,  a  love  of  labour,  at- 
tended gentleness,  modesty,  temperance,  and  a 
perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  and  discipline  of  Sparta, 
he  would  seem  a  mere  child  to  them.  Nevertheless, 
his  high  birth,  his  riches,  the  great  families  he  was 
related  to,  and  the  authority  of  his  guardian ;  all  these 
things  had  conspired  to  make  him  exceedingly  vain 
and  haughty.  He  was  full  of  esteem  for  himself,  and 
of  contempt  for  all  others.  He  was  preparing  to 
enter  upon  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and, 
from  his  conversation  it  miglit  be  presumed,  that 
he  promised  himself  no  less  than  to  eclipse  entirely 
the  glory  of  Pericles,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  Per- 
sia e  4  u  upon  his  throne.  Socrates  seeing  him  going 
to  mount  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  give  the  people 
some  advice  relating  to  the  public  affiurs,  demon- 
strates to  him,  by  various  questions,  and  by  Alci- 
biades's answers,  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  af- 
fairs about  ^\hich  he  is  going  to  speak,  as  he  had 
never  studied  tliem  himself,  nor  been  informed  in 
them  by  others.  After  making  Alcibiades  confess 
this,  lui  f)ai:its,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  absiir- 
dity-of  bis  conduct,  and  makes  him  fully  sensible  of 
it.  Wliat,  says  Socrates,  would  Amestris  (the  mo- 
ther of  Arta\'cr::es,  who  then  reigned  in  Persia)  say, 
were  sliO  to  licar,  tliat  there  is  a  man  now  in  Athens 
who  is  nifcditjLting  war  av.iiinst  h(T  son,  and  even  in- 
tends to  dcthroue  Liuir  She  doubtless  would  sup- 
pose; him'to  be  some  veteran  general,  a  nsan  of  in- 
tiv  pid  courage,  of  great  wi  -donj,  and  the  most  con- 
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feulJimate  cxpeiience  ;  that  he  is  able  to  ruise  a  Dunu^ 
mighty  army,  and  inarcli  it  wherever  he  pleases;  and  ^^^^'-^^ 
at  the  same  liuie,  that  lie  has  lona;  be  tore  taken  the 
proper  measures  lor  putting  so  vast  a  design  in  exe- 
cution. But  were  blie  to  hear  that  there  are  none 
of  these  circumstance-,  and  tliat-the  person  in  ques- 
tion is  not  tuenty  vears  old;  that  he  ii  utterly  igno- 
rant of  public  atfairs;  has  not  the  least  knowledge  of 
war,  nor  any  influence  among  the  citizens  or  the 
allies;  would  it  be  possible  for  lier  to  rc^frain  irom 
laucrhinij  at  the  folly  and  extravagancv!^  of  such  an 
enterprise?  This  nevertheless,  says  Socrates,  (direct- 
ing himself  to  Alcibivides)  is  your  picture ;  and  unhap- 
pily resembles  most  of  those  who  thrust  themselves 
into  the  public  employments.  Socrates  however 
excepts  Pericles  on  this  occasion;  hissoUd  merit  and 
exalted  reputation  being  acquired  by  his  close  study, 
duriniT  a  long  course  of  years,  of  every  thini^  ca})able 
of  forming  his  mind,  and  of  qualifying  him  ic>r  pub- 
lic employments.  Alcibiadcs  could  not  deny  thai: 
this  was  his  case;  he  was  ashamed  of  his  conduct, 
and  blushing  to  see  himself  so  void  of  nicrit,  he  asks 
how  he  must  act  in  order  to  attain  it.  Socrates, 
beini^  unwilling  to  discourage  his  pupil,  tells  him, 
that  as  he  is  so  young,  these  evils  might  be  remedied, 
and  afterwards  continually  gave  him  the  wisest  coun- 
sels. He  had  entire  leisure  to  improve  from  them; 
as  upwards  of  twenty  years  passed  betaeen  this  coik- 
versation  and  his  engaging  in  public  atfairs. 

Alcibiades  was  of  a  pliant  and  flexible  genius,  that 
would  take  any  impression  whicii  tlie  difference  of 
times  and  circumstances  n:kight  reqrare,  stiil  veering 
either  to  good  or  evil,  widi  the  same  facility  and  ar- 
dour; and  shifting  almost  in  an  instant  from  one  ex- 
treme to  Its  opposice,  so  that  people  applied  to  hiiu 
what  Homer  ot)serves  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  T/iaf.  it 
produces  a  great  intmberof  very  excdlent  medicinal 
drugSy  and  at  the  same  time  as  mayy  poi?o?is,  "^'It 


Jiucmiis  ho^ninem  secum  attulit  ad  nos.  JuvcuaL 
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Darius  might  be  said  of  Alcibiades,  that  he  was  not  one  sin- 
Nothus.  gie  1^3^^  i^.jt  ^if  so  bold  an  expression  might  be  used) 
a  compound  of  several  men ;  either  serious  or  gay ; 
austere  or  affable  :  an  imperious  uiaster,  or  a  grovel- 
ing slave ;  a  friend  to  virtue  and  the  virtuous,  or 
tibandoned  to  vice  and  vicious  men ;  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  most  painful  fatigues  and  toils,  or  insa- 
tiably desirous  of  voluptuous  delights. 

"  His  irregularities  and  dissolute  conduct  were 
become  the  talk  of  the  whole  city;  and  Alcibiades 
would  very  willingly  have  put  a  stop  to  these  reports, 
hut  without  changing  his  course  of  hfe,  as  appears 
from  a  saying  of  his.  He  had  a  very  handsome  dog, 
of  an  uncommon  size,  which  had  cost  him  three- 
score and  ten  minae,  *  or  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred French  livres.  By  this  we  find  that  a  fondness 
for  ilogs  i-  of  great  anticjuity.  Alcibiades  caused 
his  tail,  wliich  was  the  greatest  beauty  he  had  about 
him,  to  be  cut  off.  His  friends  censured  him  very 
much  on  that  account,  and  said,  that  the  whole  city 
l)lamed  him  very  much  for  spoiling  the  beauty  of  so 
handsome  a  creature.  This  is  the  very  thing  Ixvant, 
repHed  Alcibiades  with  a  smile.  /  ivoidcl  have  the 
Athenians  converse  about  xvhat  I  have  done  to  my 
dog,  tJiat  they  may  not  entertain  tliemselves  with 
saying  worse  things  of  me. 

°  Among  the  various  passions  that  were  discovered 
in  him,  the  strongest  and  most  prevailing  was  a 
haughty  turn  of  mind,  which  would  force  all  things 
to  submit  to  it,  and  could  not  bear  a  superior  or  even 
an  equal.  Although  his  birth  and  uncommon  talents 
smoothed  the  way  to  his  attaining  the  highest  em  - 
ployments in  the  republic;  there  was  notliing  how- 
ever to  ^vhich  he  was  so  fond  of  owing  the  influence 
and  authority  he  wanted  to  gain  over  the  people, 

"  Pluf.  in  Alcib.  p.  195. 
**  To  (ptXoniKoy,  xa*  to  (pO.dir^uT^v.    Piut.  iu  Alcib.  p.  ig5, 196, 
*  About  £.  160.  sterling.    The  Attic  niina  was  worth  an 

hundred  drachmas,  and  the  drachma  ten-pence,  French 

money. 
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as  to  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  i>ersiiasive  Darius 
grace  of  his  orations.  To  this  his  intimacy  w  ith  So-  Nothus. 
vv'dtr^  nii^ht  have  s^reatly  conduced. 

'  Alcibiadcs,  witli  the  disposition  we  liave  here  dc-    a.  M. 
scribed,  was  not  born  for  repose,  and  had  set  every  3584. 
entwine  at  work  to  thwart  the  treaty  lately  concluded  Ant.  J.C 
between  the  two  states;  but  not  succecdinir  in  his  at- 
tempt,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  its  takini^  effect, 
lie  wa?  disgusted  at  the  Lacedaemonians,  because 
they  dii*ected  themselves  only  to  Xicias,  of  whom  they 
had  a  very  high  opinion;  and,  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
to  take  no  manner  of  notice  of  him,  though  his  ances- 
tors had  enjoyed  the  rights  of  hospitality  among  them. 

The  first  thing  he  did  to  infringe  the  peace  was 
this :  Having  been  informed  that  the  peo[)le  of  Argos 
only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  break  with  the  Spar- 
tans, whom  they  equally  hated  and  feared,  he  flat- 
tered them  secretly  with  the  hopes  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  succour  them,  by  suggesting  to  them 
that  they  were  ready  to  break  a  peace  \i  hich  was  no 
way  advantageous  to  them. 

And  indeed  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  very 
careful  to  observe  the  several  conditions  of  it  religi- 
ously, having  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Boeo- 
tians, in  direct  opposition  to  the  design  a.:d  tcp.or  of 
the  treaty ;  and  having  surrendered  up  the  fort  of 
Panacton  to  the  Athenians,  not  fortified  and  in  the 
conchtion  it  was  in  at  the  concluding  of  the  treaty, 
as  thev  had  stipulated  to  do,  but  quite  dismantled. 
Alcibiadcs  observing  the  Athenians  to  be  extremely 
exasperated  at  this  breach  of  faith,  did  his  utmost 
to  widen  tiie  difiercnce;  and  takiwg  this  opportunity 
to  embarrass  Nicias,  he  made  him  odious  to  the 
people,  by  causing  them  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of 
liis  being  too  strongly  attached  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians; and  by  charging  him  with  crimes  which  were 
not  altogether  improbable,  though  they  were  abso- 
lutely false. 


PThucyd.  1.  v.  p.  3C8— 37?.    Plut  In  Alclb.  p.  197,  198. 
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T>ariu.-  This  nev/  attack  quite  di.'^oncerted  Nicias;  but 
\«tiius.  happily  for  him  there  arrived,  at  that  very  instant, 
a'.nbassadors  from  Lacedx-monia,  who  were  invested 
v.ith  full  powers  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  divisions. 
Ijtini^  introduecd  into  the  council  or  senate,  they  set 
foi'tu  their  com  plaints',  and  made  their  demands, 
Avhich  every  one  of  the  members  thought  very  just 
and  reason  d)le.  The  people  were  to  gi\ie  them  au- 
dience the  next  day.  Alcibiades,  who  was  afraid 
ilviw  would  succeed  with  them,  used  hi^  utmost  en- 
deavoir.  s  to  engage  the  ambassadors  m  a  conierencc 
with  him.  lie  represented  to  them,  that  the  council 
always  behaved  with  the  utmost  moderation  and  hu- 
nianily  towards  tiiose  who  addressed  them;  but  that 
the  j)C0j.)lc  were  haughty  and  extravagant  in  iheir 
j)reteii.->ion3 ;  tiuit  should  the  aUiOassadors  mention 
fuH  powers,  they  (tlie  people)  A\'ould  not  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  oblige  them  to 
agree  to  whatever  they  should  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  c.^k.  He  concluded  with  assuring  them, 
that  he  v.  culd  assist  them  with  all  his  credit,  in  order 
to  get  Pylus  restored  to  them ;  to  prevent  the  alUance 
with  the  people  of  Argos,  and  to  get  tliat  witii  thena 
renewed:  And  he  conlhvned  idi  these  promises  with 
an  oath.  The  ambassadoi's  wcve  extremely  well 
pleased  with  this  conli:rcnvCe,  and  greatly  admired 
tlic  profound  {)olicy  and  vast  abilities  of  Alcibiades, 
whom  tlicy  looked  upon  as  a\i  eyiraordinary  man; 
and,  iudeec!,  they  uei  c  not  mistaken  in  their  con- 
jecture. 

On  the  morrow,  tiir  people  being  assembled,  tlie 
ambassadors  no  re  intioduced.  Alcibiades  a^ked 
them,  in  the  miuk::,t  terms,  t  he  subject  of  their  em- 
bassy, ':!:d  th^'  nurp<;rL  oi'  the  [;0we;s  v\ith  which 
they  'i.    They  iumiediatcly  answered, 

tliat  th..y  u  L''j;:ie  to  propo.^e  an  accommodation, 
but  were  not  empowered  to  conclude  any  thing. 
Th'^se  words  were  no  sooner  spoken,  tlia?:  Alcibiadc^^ 
rxclaiins  against  them-;  declares  them  to  be  treache- 
rous knaves:  r-ill:-:  upoi^  the  council  a.v  witness  to  the 
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Speech  thevliad  made  the  night  before;  and  desires  ])arius 
the  people  not  lo  believe  oi-  liear  men  who  so  impu-  Nothus. 
deiuly  advanced  hiUhouJ^,  and  spoke  and  j>revari- 
eated  so  unaccountabiy,  as  to  say  one  thing  one  day, 
and  the  verv  reverse  on  tlie  next. 

N\'ords  cuuld  never  exjircss  the  snrprise  and  con- 
fnsion  with  wiiic'i  tlie  ambassadors  were  seized,  who, 
gazing  wilillv  at  one  another,  could  not  Ijclieve  cither 
their  eyes  or  cars.  Xicia-:,  who  did  not  know  the 
treacherous  stratagem  ot  Alcibiadcs,  could  not  con- 
ceive the  motive  ot  tl\i<  chancre,  and  tortured  his 
brain  to  no  p  n-pose  to  hud  out  the  rea^^on  of  it.  The 
people  wvi'c  that  moment  ^oing  to  send  for  the  am- 
bassadors of  Argos,  in  order  to  conclude  the  league 
with  them;  A\i;en  a  great  earthquake  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Xicias,  and  broke  up  the  assembly.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  prevailed  so  far,  in 
tiat  of  next  day.  as  to  Iiave  a  stop  put  to  the  pro- 
ceedin'.rs,  till  sucli  time  as  ambassadors  should  be  sent 
to  I/aced-fn)on.  Nicias  was  appointed  to  head  them, 
but  thev  returned  wifliout  havini^done  the  least  j^ood. 
The  Atlienians  then  repcntcxi  very  much  their  having 
delivered  up,  at  Ifis  per.-unsion,  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken  in  the  islimd.  and  who  were  related  to  the 
greatest  families  in  Sparta.  However,  though  the 
people  v.ere  highly  exa.^p(  rated  at  Nicias,  they  did 
not  proceed  to  any  excesses  against  him.  but  only 
ap})ohited  Alciijiades  tlicir  general ;  made  a  league 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mantlnea  and  Eiis,  who  had 
quitted  the  party  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  which 
the  Argivcs  were  included,  and  sent  troops  to  Pyius, 
to  lay  waste  Laconia.  In  tiii^  manner  they  again 
involved  themselves  in  tl:e  war  wliich  they  were  so 
lately  desirous  of  avoiding. 

*  Plutarch,  aftci  relating  the  intrigue  of  AlciLi- 
ades,  adds:  No  one  can  approve  the  metliods  he 
"  employed  to  succeed  in  his  design  ;  however,  it 
"  was  a  master-stroke,  to  disunite  and  shake  aimost 
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Darius  "  every  part  of  Peloponnesus  in  this  manner,  and 
Nothus.  raise  up,  in  one  day,  sq  many  enemies  against  the 
Laccditnionians."  In  my  opinion,  this  is  too  niiid 
a  censure  of  so  knavish  and  perfidious  an  action, 
^vhich  liow  successful  soever  it  might  have  been,  \va.^ 
not^vitllstanding  liorrid  in  itself,  and  of  a  nature 
never  to  be  sufliciently  detested. 

^  Tiiere  was  in  Athens  a  citizen,  nanuid  Ilyper- 
bolus,  a  very  wicked  man,  whom  the  comic  poeti 
generally  made  the  object  of  their  raillery  and  in- 
vectives. He  was  hardened  in  evil,  and  become  in- 
sensible to  infamy,  l)y  renouncing  all  sentiments  of 
honour,  \vhi<'.h  could  only  be  the  eftect  of  a  soul  aban- 
doned entirely  to  vice.  Ilypcrbolus  was  not  agree- 
able to  any  one;  and  yet  the  people  made  use  of  him 
to  humble  those  in  high  stations,  and  involve  them 
in  difficulties.  Tv.u  citizens,  Nicias  and  Aicibiades, 
engrossed  at  that  time  all  the  authoritv  in  Athens. 
The  dissolute  liie  of  the  latter  shocked  the  Athe- 
nians, who  besides  dreaded  his  audacity  and  haugh- 
tiness. On  the  other  side,  Nicias,  by  always  oppos- 
ing, V.  ithout  the  least  reserve,  their  unjust  desires ; 
and  by  obliging  them  to  take  the  most  useful  mea- 
sures, ^\  as  become  very  odious  to  them.  One  would 
have  imagined,  that  as  tlie  people  were  thus  alienated 
from  both,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  put  the 
ostracism  in  force  against  one  of  them.  Of  the  two 
parties  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  city,  one, 
M  hich  consisted  of  the  young  men  w  lio  w^ere  eager  for 
war,  the  otlier  of  the  old  men  who  were  desirous  of 
peace ;  the  former  endeavoured  to  procure  the  banish- 
ment of  Nicias,  and  the  latter  of  Aicibiades.  Hypers- 
bolus,  u  hose  only  merit  was  l)is  impudence,  in  hopes 
of  succ'cdingwhichsoeverof  them  should  be  removed, 
dcddW'il  openly  against  them,  and  was  eternally 
exasperating  the  people  against  both.  However, 
the  two  factions  being  afterwards  reconciled,  he 
himself  was  banished,  and  by  that  put  an  end  to  the 
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ostracism,  which  seemed  to  have  been  demeaned,  in  Darius 
beincr  employed  against  a  man  of  so  base  a  character;  Nothui. 
lor  hitherto  there  was  a  kind  of  honour  and  dignity 
aimexed  to  this  punishment  Hyperbolas  was  there- 
fore the  last  who  was  sentenced  bv  the  ostracism ;  as 
Hipparchus,  a  near  relation  of  PisisU'atus  the  tyrant, 
had  been  tiie  fii-st. 

Sect.  V.    Alcibiadts  eng a the  Athenians  in  the 
War  of  Sicily. 

Sixteerifh  and  seventeenth  Years  of  the  War. 

*  I  Pass  over  several  inconsiderable  events,  to  hasten   a.  M. 
to  the  relation  of  that  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  3588. 
expedition  of  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  to  which  AnLJ.C 
they  were  especially  excited  by  Alcibiades.    This  is 
the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

^  Alcibiades  had  gained  a  surprising  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  though  they  were  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  his  character.  For  his  great 
qualities  were  united  with  still  greater  vices,  which 
he  did  not  talce  the  least  pains  to  conceal.  He  passed 
his  life  in  sucli  an  excess  of  luxury  and  voluptuous- 
ness, as  was  a  scandal  to  that  city.  Nothing  was 
seen  in  his  house  but  festivals,  rejoicings,  and  parties 
of  pleasure  and  debauchery.  He  shewed  very  little 
regard  to  the  customs  of  his  country,  and  less  to  re- 
ligion and  the  gods.  All  persons  of  sense  and  judg- 
ment, besides  the  strong  aversion  they  had  for  his 
irregulaiities,  dreaded  exceedincjly  the  consequences 
of  his  audacity,  profusion,  and  utter  contempt  of 
the  laws,  which  tliey  considered  as  so  many  steps  by 
which  Alcibiades  would  rise  to  tyrannical  power. 

Aristophanes,  in  one  of  hi?  co'n^dies*,  shews  ad- 
mirably well,  in  a  single  verse,  tac  disposition  of  the 

•Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  350 — 409. 
*  Piut.  in  Alcib  p.  198—200.    In  Nic.  p.  531. 
♦  Th©  Frogs.    Act.  5.  Scene  4. 
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people  with  regard  to  hiin:  Thei)  hate  Alcihiade^^ 
says  he,  and  yet  ca?inot  do  witliont  libn.  And,  indeed, 
the  prodigious  sums  he  squandered  on  the  people; 
l  iie  pompous  games  and  shows  he  exhibited  to  please 
them :  the  ma;initicent  and  almost  incredible  presents 
whicli  he  made  the  city  ;  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
liis  whole  person  ;  his  eloquence,  his  bodily  strengtti, 
joined  to  his  courage  and  cx[)erience ;  in  a  word, 
•this  assemblage  of  great  qualities  made  the  Athe- 
nians wink  at  his  faults,  and  bear  them  patiently,  al- 
ways endeavouring  to  lessen  and  screen  them  under 
soft  and  favourable  names ;  for  they  called  them 
sports,  polite  pastimes,  and  indications  of  his  hu- 
nraiiity  and  good  nature. 

Tinion  the  man-hater,  morose  and  savage  as  iie 
was,  formed  a  better  judgment  of  this  conduct  of 
Alcibiades.  i\Ieeting  him  one  day  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  assembly,  vastly  pleased  at  his  having  been 
gratified  in  all  his  demands,  and  at  seeing  the  greatest 
honours  paid  him  by  the  people  in  general,  who 
were  attending  him  in  crowds  to  his  liouse ;  so  far 
from  shunning  him  as  he  did  all  other  men,  on  the 
contrary  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  him  in  a  friendly  way ;  Courage^  my  son,  says 
he,  thou  dost  right  in  pushing  thy  for  tune,  for  thy  ad- 
raJicement  wilt  be  the  ruin  (f  all  these  people.  The 
war  of  Sicily  will  shew  tiiat  Timon  was  not  mis- 
taken. 

The  Athenians,  iVom  the  time  of  Pericles,  had  me- 
ditated the  conquest  of  Sicily.  However,  that  wise 
guide  liad  always  endeavoured  to  check  this  ambitious 
and  wild  project.  lie  used  frequently  to  inculcate  to 
them,  that  by  living  in  peace,  by  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  naval  affairs,  by  contenting  themselves  with 
preserving  the  conquests  they  had  already  gained,  and 
by  not  engaging  in  hazardous  enterprises,  they  would 
raise  their  city  to  a  flourishing  condition,  and  be 
always  superior  to  their  enemies.  The  authority  he 
h  id  at  that  time  over  the  people,  though  it  kept  them 
from  invading  Sicily,  could  not  surmount  the  desire 
17 
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they  had  to  conquer  it,  and  their  eyes  were  continu-'  Darius  ^ 
ally  upon  that  island.  Some  time  -dWcr  Pericks's  Nothus.  . 
death,  tiie  Leontines  bein^  invaded  by  tlie  Syracusans, 
had  sent  a  deputation  to  Athene,  to  demand  aid. 
Thev  were  oritiinallvof  Clialcis,  an  Athenian  colony. 
The  chief  ot'tiie  deputies  was  Ciorgiai?,  a  famous  rhe- 
torician, who  was  reputed  the  most  eloquent  man  of 
liis  times.  His  eleijant  and  florid  diction,  i;eiglitened 
by  sliining  ti:rjres  which  iie  lirst  employed,  charmed 
the  Atlienians,  ^^  ho  were  prodigiously  ati'ected  witli 
the  beauties  and  graces  of  eloquence.  Accordingly 
the  alliance  was  concluded,  and  they  sent  ships  to 
Rhegium  to  the  aid  uf  tlie  Leontines.  Tiie  year  fol- 
lowing tlicy  sent  a  greater  number.  Two  years  after 
they  sent  a  new  deet,  something  stronger  than  the 
former;  but  the  biciiians  having  put  an  end  to  all 
their  divisions,  by  the  advice  of  Hennocrates,  the 
fleet  was  sent  back;  and  the  Athenians,  not  being 
able  to  prevail  with  themselves  to  pardon  tlieir  gene- 
rals for  not  C(»nquerin;j  Sicily,  sent  two  of  them,  Py- 
thodorus  and  Sophocles,  into  banishment ;  and  sen- 
tenced the  third,  Euryn"»eclon,  to  pay  a  heavy  tine ; 
their  prosperity  having  blinded  them  to  so  prodi- 
gious a  degree,  that  they  >'  ere  persuaded  no  pow  er 
^vas  able  to  resist  them.  They  made  sev(!ral  attempt?^ 
afterwards,  and  upon  pretence  of  sending  fi'om  time 
to  time  arms  and  soldiers  to  such  cities  as  were  un- 
justly treated  or  oppressed  by  the  Syrdcusans,  they 
by  that  means  were  preparing  to  invade  them  w  ith 
a  Erreater  force. 

Uut  the  person  w  ho  most  inflamed  this  ardour  was 
Alcibiades,  by  his  feeding  the  people  with  splendid 
hopes,  w  ith  which  he  himself  uas  for  ever  tilled,  or 
rather  intoxicated.  He  was  every  nii^ht,  in  his 
dreams,  taking  Carthage,  subduing  Africa,  crossing 
from  thence  into  Italy,  and  possessing  himself  of  all 
Peloponnes^sus ;  looking  upon  Sicily  not  as  the  scope 
-ind  the  end  of  this  war,  but  as  the  beginning  and 


^  Diod.  I.  xii.  p.  90. 
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Darius  the  first  step  of  the  exploits  which  he  was  revolving 
Kothus.  in  his  mind.  All  the  citizens  favoured  his  views,  and 
witliout  enquiring  seriously  into  matters,  were  en- 
chanted  widi  the  mighty  hopes  he  gave  them.  This 
expedition  was  the  only  topic  of  all  conversations. 
The  young  men,  in  the  places  where  the  public  ex- 
ercises were  performed,  and  the  old  men  in  their 
shops  and  elsewhere,  were  employed  in  nothing  but 
in  drawing  the  plan  of  Sicily ;  in  discoursing  on  the 
nature  and  quality  of  tlie  sea  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded; on  its  good  harbours,  and  liat  shores  towards 
Afiica :  For  these  people,  infatuated  by  the  speeches 
of  Alcibiades,  were  (like  him)  persuaded  that  they 
should  make  Sicily  only  their  place  of  arms  and  their 
arsenal,  from  \\  hence  they  should  set  out  for  the  con- 
quest of  Carthage,  and  make  themselves  masters  of 
all  Africa  and  the  sea,  as  far  as  tlie  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules. 

^  It  is  related  that  neither  Socrates  nor  IMeton  the 
astronomer  believed  that  this  enterprise  would  be 
successful ;  the  former,  being  inspired,  as  he  insinu- 
ated, by  his  familiar  spirit,  who  always  warned  him 
of  the  evils  with  which  he  was  threatened;  and  the 
other,  directed  by  his  reason  and  good  sense,  which, 
pointing  out  what  he  had  to  apprehend  in  respect  to 
the  future,  induced  him  to  act  the  madrrian  on  this 
occasion ;  and  to  demand,  in  consideration  of  the 
unhappy  condition  to  \^hich  he  was  reduced,  that 
the  Athenians  would  not  force  away  his  son,  and 
would  dispense  with  his  carrying  arms. 

Sect.  VL  Account  of  the  several  People  who  inha- 
biled  Sicily. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  the  war  of 
Sicily,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  plan  of  the 
country,  and  ot  the  nations  who  inhabited  it:  Thu- 
cydides  begins  in  the  same  manner. 


'  Flut.  in  Aicib,  p.  199.    In  Nic.  p.  532. 
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•  It  was  first  iiiliahitecl  by  the  Lestrygoncs  and  Darius 
(he  Cyclopes,  of  w  hom  we  know  nothinir  but  v\  liat  Nothus. 
we  are  told  l>v  liie  poet-.  The  most  ancient,  ailer 
these,  were  the  Sicani,  who  called  themselves  tlie 
oriLnhal  inhabitants  of  this  country,  though  they 
are  thought  to  have  co'.ne  into  it  iVom  tlie  neigh- 
l)Ouriioo(l  of  a  river  in  Spain,  called  Sicanus, 
whose  nainc^  tliey  gave  to  the  island,  which  before 
was  called  Trinacria:  'Hicse  people  were  alter- 
wards  confined  to  the  western  part  of  the  island. 
Some  Trojim*^,  after  the  burning  of  tlieir  city,  came 
and  settled  near  them,  and  built  Kryx  and  *  Egesta, 
who  all  assumed  the  name  of  Elymaei ;  and  were 
afterw  ards  joined  by  some  inhabitants  of  Phocis,  at 
their  return  from  the  siege  of  Troy.  Those  who 
:»re  properlv  called  Sicilians  came  from  Italy  in  very 
great  numbers ;  and  having  gained  a  considerable 
victory  over  the  Sicani,  conlined  them  to  a  corner 
of  their  island,  about  tliree  hundred  years  before  the 
anival  of  the  Greeks ;  and  in  ThucydidesV  time, 
they  still  inhabited  the  middle  part  of  the  island  and 
the  norfeliern  coast.  Erom  them  the  island  w^as  cal- 
led Sicily.  The  Phoenicians  also  spread  themselves 
along  the  coast,  and  in  the  little  islands  which  border 
upon  it,  for  tiie  convenience  of  trade:  But  after  the 
Greeks  began  to  settle  there,  they  retired  into  the 
country  of  the  Elymaii,  in  order  to  be  nearer  Car- 
thage, and  abandoned  the  rest.  It  was  in  this  man- 
ner the  Barbarians  tirst  settled  in  Sicily. 

M'ith  regard  to  the  Greeks,  the  first  of  them  who    A.  M. 
crossed  into  Sicily  were  the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,  a  j^p 
under  Theocles  w  lio  founded  Naxos.  The  year  after,  ' 
which,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Ilaiicarnass' IS,  was 
the  third  of  tiie  seventeenth  Olymj^iad,  Archias  the 
Corinthian  laid  the  foundations  of  Syracuse.  Seven 
years  after,  the  Chalcidians  founded  Lcontium  and 
Catana,  after  having  driven  out  the  inhabitants  of 


s  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  410 — 413. 
*  It  is  calli-d  J!;cg'.'£ta  by  the  Roman*. 
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the  country,  wlio  were  Sicilians.  Other  Greek?, 
\\ho  ciune  from  ?^leii;ara,  a  city  of  Acliaia,  about  the 
same  time,  founded  Xiegara,  called  IIyblani,or  barely 
Ilybla,  from  Ilvblon  a  Sicihan  kin->;,  by  \\  ho.-;e  per- 
mi.-sion  they  settled  in  his  dominions.  It  is  well 
known  Luat  the  liybla^an  honey  was  very  famous 
amon^  the  ancients.  An  hundred  years  after,  the 
inhabitants  of  tliat  city  built  Sehnus.  (iela,  l)ui!t 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  forty-five  years  alter 
the  founding  of  Syracuse,  founded  Agrii!;entum  about 
an  liundred  and  eight  years  after.  Zancle,  called 
afterwards  ^Messana  or  Messenc  l)y  Anaxilas  tyrant 
of  Rhet!;iam,  who  was  a  native, of  Aiessene  a  city  of 
Pcloj)onnesu-s,  had  several  foundeis,  and  at  difterent 
periods.  '1  he  Zanciians  l)uilt  the  city  of  ilimera ; 
the  Syracusans  built  Acra,  Casmene,  and  (yamarin-it 
These  are  most  of  the  nations,  whether  Creeks  or 
Barbarians,  who  settled  in  Sicily. 

Sect.  VI  T.  The  People  of  Es,csfa  implore  Aid  of  the 
Atheniam.  Nicias  opposes^  but  to  no  purposr^ 
the  IVar  qf  Sicily.  Alcihiades  carries^  (hat  Point. 
They  both  are  appointed  Ge?ierals  ivith  Larnachiis, 

^  y\,  ^Athens  was  in  tlie  disposition  above  related, 
357R.  when  ambassadors  arrived  from  tiie  people  of 
Ant.J.C.  F^gesta,  ^vho,  in  quality  of  their  allies,  cau')(^  to  im- 
plore  their  aid  against  the  infiabitants  of  Selinus, 
v,ho  were  assisted  by  tiic  Syracusans.  It  was  tlie 
sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnei^ian  war.  'i  hey  re- 
presented, among  other  things,  that  should  they  be 
abandoned,  the  Syracusans,  after  seizing  their  city 
as  they  had  done  that  of  Lcontium,  would  possesG 
themselves  of  all  Sicily,  and  not  fail  to  aid  the  Pelo- 
ponncsians  who  were  their  found ei^s ;  and,  that  they 
rniqht  put  tliem  to  as  litde  charge  as  possible,  they 
ofi[(;red  to  pay  the  troops  that  should  be  sent  to  suc- 

''Thuryd.  1.  vi.  p.  413 — 415.    Diod.  1.  xli.  p  129,  130. 
Plut  in  Alcih.  p.  aoo.    Iii  Nic.  p.  531. 
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courthcin.  The  Atlicn'um^,  who  \vm\  loii^  waited  for  Darius 
a  favourable  opnoi  tunity  to  tleclarc  themselves,  sent  ^'othus. 
dc[)iitios  to  Ei^esta  to  eiuiuire  into  the  state  of  nliairs, 
ami  to  see  whether  tiiei  e  was  moiiev  enou^li  in  the 
treasury  to  ilctray  the  cxpenee  of  so  irreat  a  war.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  citv  hail  been  so  artful,  as  to  bor- 
row from  the  neijThbouring  nations  a  gjreat  number 
of  2okl  and  silver  vases,  worth  an  immense  sum  of 
money;  and  of  these  they  made  a  show  wlien  the 
Athenians  arrived.  The  deputies  returned  with  those  A. 
of  Egesta,  who  carried  threeseore  talents  in  ingots,  w^^i'- ^ 
as  a  month's  pay  for  the  sixty  Jiallies  whieh  thev  ''^"^  ''•^ 
demandeii;  and  a  prouiise  of  larger  sums,  which,' 
they  said,  were  ready  both  in  the  public  treasvuy 
and  in  the  temples.  The  peo[)le,  struci;  with  these 
fair  appearances,  the  truth  of  which  ttiey  did  not 
give  tliemselves  tlie  leisure  to  examine;  and  seduced 
by  the  advantageous  reports  whij'i  tlh-ir  dvputies 
made,  with  the  view  of  pleasing  tiicm;  immediiiLelv 
granted  the  Kgestans  their  demand,  and  appointed 
Alcibiadcs.  Nicias,  and  Lamachus  to  command  the 
fleet;  witii  full  power,  not  only  to  -succour  iigesta, 
and  restore  the  inhabitants  of  Leontuiin  to  tiitir 
city;  but  also  to  regulate  the  aftairs  of  Siciiv,  in  such 
a  manner  as  nii^ht  best  suit  the  interests  of  the 
republic. 

Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  ti:e  generals,  to  his 
veiy  great  regret;  for,  besides  other  motives  which 
made  him  dread  that  command,  he  shunned  it,  be- 
cause Aicibiades  was  to  be  his  colleague.  But  the 
Athenians  promised  themselves  greater  success  trom 
tiiis  war,  stiould  they  not  resign  the  whole  conduct 
of  it  to  Aicibiades,  but  temper  his  ardour  and  auda- 
city with  the  coolness  and  wisdom  of  Nicias. 

»  Five  days  after,  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the 
decree,  and  make  the  necessary  preparations,  a  se- 
cond ai.sembly  was  held.  Nicia.s,  w  iio  had  had  tinie 
enough  to  reflect  deliberately  oathe  affkii'  proposed, 


'  Thucyd.  1,  yi.  p.  4J5 — ^408. 
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j)^rias         ^^'^s  more  fully  convinced  of  the  difficulties  and 
?sothus.  dangers  which  would  ensue  from  it,  thought  himself 
obliged  to  speak  ^i\h  some  vehemence  a^^ainst  a  pro- 
ject, the  consequences  of  which  he  foresaw  might  be 
very  fatal  to  the  republic.    He  said,     That  it  was 
"  surprising  so  important  an  affair  should  have  been 
determined  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  into  de~ 
liberation:  That  wathout  once  enquiring  into  mat- 
"  ters,  they  had  given  credit  to  whatever  was  told 
"  them  by  foreigners,  who  were  very  lavish  of  their 
promises  as  costing  them  nothings  and  whose  in- 
"  terest  it  was  to  offer  mighty  tilings,  in  order  to  ex- 
tricate  themselves  from  their  imminent  danger. 
After  all,  what  advantage  (says  he)  can  accrue  from 
thence  to  the  republic?  Have  wc  so  few  enemies 
at  our  doors,  that  we  need  go  in  search  of  others 
"  at  a  distance  from  us?  Will  you  act  wisely,  to  ha- 
"  zard  your  present  possessions,  on  the  vain  hopes 
"  of  an  uncertain  advantage?  To  meditate  new  con- 
**  quests,  before  you  have  secured  your  ancient  ones? 
"  To  studynothing  but  tiie  aggrandizingof  your  state, 
and  quite  neglect  your  own  safety?  Can  you  de- 
pend  in  any  manner  on  a  truce,  which  you  your* 
selves  know  is  very  precarious;  ^^'hich  you  are  sen- 
*'  sible  has  been  infringed  more  than  once;  and  which 
the  least  defeat  on  our  side  may  suddenly  change 
into  an  open  war?  You  are  not  ignorant  how  tlie 
Lacedaemonians  have  always  been,  and  still  con- 
*'  tinue,  disposed  tow  ards  us.    They  detest  our  go- 
vernment  as  different  from  theirs ;  it  is  with  grief 
"  and  disdain  they  see  us  possessed  of  the  empire  of 
"  Greece;  they  consider  our  glory  as  their  shame 
and  confusion;  and  there  is  nothing  they  would  not 
'  attempt,  to  humble  a  power  w^hicli  excites  dieir  jea- 
"  lousy,  and  keeps  them  perpetually  in  fear.  These 
are  our  real  enemies,  and  these  are  they  wliom  we 
'*  ought  to  guard  against.    Will  it  be  a  proper  time 
"  to  make  these  reflections,  when  (after  having  di- 
vided  our  troops,  and  while  our  arms  will  be  em- 
"  plnyed  elicwhere,  and  we  i^hall  be  unable  to  resist 
10 
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them)  we  shall  be  attacked  at  once  by  all  the  Bariiw 
forces  ol  Peloponnesus?   We  do  but  just  begin  to  Nothus. 
*'  breathe,  alter  tlie  calamities  in  w  hich  war  and  the 
plague  had  plunged  us;  and  we  are  now  going  to 
**  plunge  ourselves  into  greater  damper.    If  we  are 
ambitious  of  carrying  our  arms  into  distant  coun- 
tries,  would  it  not  be  more  expedient  to  march 
*^  and  reduce  the  rebels  of  Tlirace,  and  other  nations 
who  are  still  w  avering,  and  imhxed  in  their  aile- 
glance,  than  to  tiy  to  the  succour  of  the  inhabi- 
"  tants  of  Egesta,  about  w  hose  welfare  we  ought  to 
"  be  very  inditterent?  And  will  it:  suit  our  interest, 
"  to  attempt  to  revenge  their  injuries,  at  a  time 
^*  tliat  we  do  not  discover  the  least  resentment  for 
those  we  ourselves  receive?  Let  us  leave  the  Sici- 
lians  to  themselves,  and  not  engage  in  their  quar- 
rels,  w  hich  it  is  their  business  to  decide.    As  the 
inhabitants  of  Egesta  undertook  the  war  vvithout 
"  us,  let  them  extricate  themselves  from  it  as  well 
**  as  they  can.    Should  any  of  our  generals  advise 
"  you  to  this  enterprise,  from  an  ambitious  or  self- 
"  interested  view;  merely  to  make  a  vain  parade  of 
his  splendid  equipages,  or  to  raise  money  to  sup- 
"  port  his  extravaii;ance;  be  not  guilty  of  so  much 
"  imprudence  as  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  the  repub* 
lie  to  his,  or  permit  him  to  involve  it  in  the  same 
ruin  with  himself.    An  enterprise  of  so  much 
importance  ought  not  to  be  committed  wholly  to 
"  the  conduct  of  a  young  man.    Remember  it  is 
"  prudence,  not  prejudice  and  passion,  tliat  gives 
"  success  to  affairs."   Nicias  a)iicluded  with  declar- 
ing it  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  delibe- 
rate again  on  the  affair,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal 
consequences  w  ith  which  their  taking  rash  resolutions 
might  be  attended. 

It  v/as  plain  he  had  Alcibiadcs  in  view,  and  that 
his  enormous  luxury  was  the  object  of  his  censure. 
And  indeed  he  carried  it  to  an  incredible  height;  and 
lavished  prodi;iious  sums  of  money  on  horses,  equi- 
pages, and  furniture ;  not  to  mention  the  delicacy 
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Darius     and  snmptiioiisness  of  his  table.    He  disputed  the 
Nothux.    pvizein  »i.e  Olympic  games  with  seven  sets  ot  cha- 
riot iiorscs,  >vhich  no  [)rivate  man  had  ever  done  be- 
fore him ;  and  he  was  crowned  more  than  once  on 
that  occasion.    Extraordinary  resources  were  neces- 
Sv^rv  ior  snppoiling  such  luxury;  and  as  avarice  often 
serves  as  a  resource  to  ambition,  there  were  some 
i^rounds  to  believe,  that  Alcibiades  was  no  less  soli- 
ci-tous  for  conquering  Sicily  and  Carthage  (which 
he  pretended  to  possess  aitcrwards  as  his  own),  to 
enrich  his  family,  than  to  render  it  glorious.    It  is 
natural  to  suppose  tiiat  Alcibiades  did  not  let  this 
speech  ot  Nicias  go  unanswered. 
.     '1  iiis,  says  Alcibiades,  is  not  the  tirst  time  that 
merit  l^as  excited  jealousy,  and  glory  been  made 
tlie  object  of  envy.    That  very  thing  which  is 
imputed  to  me  for  a  crime,  reflects,  I  will  presume 
txy  say  it,  honour  on  my  country,  and  ought  to 
"  aain  me  ayiplause.  The  splendour  in  which  liive; 

tiie  great  sums  I  expend,  particularly  in  the  public 
"  assemljlies  ;  besides  their  being  just  and  lawful,  at 
the  same  time  give  foreigners  a  greater  idea  of  the 
glory  of  Athens ;  and  shew,  that  it  is  not  in  such 
want  of  money  as  our  enemies  imagine.    But  this 
is  not  our  present  business.    Let  the  world  form 
a  judgment  of  me,  not  from  passion  and  preju- 
dice,  but  from  my  actions.    Was  it  an  inconside- 
fi^ble  service  I  did  the  republic,  in  bringing  over 
"  (in  one  dav)  to  its  alliance,  the  people  of  Elis,  of 
Mantinca,  andof  Argcs,  that  is,  tiic  chief  strength 
"  of  Pelopimnesus?  jMake  use,  therefore,  to  aggran- 
dize  your  empire,  of  Alcibiades's  youth  and  folly 
(since  his  enemies  give  it  that  name),  as  well  as  of 
tlie  wisdom  and  experience  of  Nicias;  and  do  not 
"  repent,  from  vain  and  idle  fears,  your  engaging 
*'  in  an  enterprise  publicly  resolved  upon,  and 
which  may  redound  infinitely  both  to  your  §ory 
and  advantage.  The  cities  ol  Sicily,  weary  of  th«. 
"  unjust  and  cruel  government  of  their  princes,  and 
"  :-jtiil  more  ol  tlic  tyrannical  autl¥)rity  which  Syra- 
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"  cuse  exercises  over  thcni,  wait  only  for  a  favo\ir-  Darius 
able  opportunity  to  declare  themselves ;  and  are  Nuihui 

**  re  uly  to  0{Kii  tlieir  gates  to  anv  one  who  shall 
otler  to  break  the  yoke  under  whicli  thev  havn 
so  lonii;  groaned.    Thougli  the  ciiizcnsof  Egesta, 

**  in  qualitv  ot  von.r  allies,  slioulJ  not  have  a  right 
to  your  protection  ;  yet  the  glory  of  Athens  ougiit 
to  engage  you  to  support  thein.    States  aggran- 

**  dize  tiiemselves  hv  succouring  the  oppressed,  and 
not  ^y  continuing  inactive.  In  the  present  state 
ot  your  atiairs,  the  only  way  to  dispirit  your  ene- 

"  mies,  and  shew  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  them, 

"  w  ill  be,  to  harass  one  nation,  to  check  tlie  pro- 
gress  of  another,  to  keep  them  all  employed,  and 
carry  your  arms  into  distant  countries.  Athens 
was  not  formed  for  ease  ;  and  it  was  not  bv  inac- 
tivity  that  your  ancestors  raised  it  to  the  height 
in  which  we  now  see  it.    For  the  rest,  what  iia- 

"  zards  will  yon  run  by  engaging  in  the  enterprise 
in  question?  If  it  should  be  cro\^  iied  with  succes.s, 
you  will  then  possess  yourselves  of  all  Greece; 

"  and  should  it  not  answer  your  expectations,  your 
fleet  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  retiriiig  \^'hen- 

"  ever  you  please.  The  Laceda?monians  indeed  may 

"  make  an  incursion  into  our  country;  but,  besides 
that  it  would  not  be  in  our  power  to  prevent  it. 
though  we  should  not  invade  Sicily,  we  .stili  shall 
preserve  the  empire  of  the  sea,  in  spite  of  them  : 

"  a  circumstance  which  makes  our  enemies  endrely 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  coufpier  us.  L^e  not 
ther(^tore  biassed  by  Xiciass  reasons.  'J'he  only 
tendency  of  them  is  to  sow  die  seeds  of  discoixl 

**  between  the  young  and  old  men,  w  ho  can  do  no- 
thing  without  one  another ;  since  it  is  wisdom 

"  and  courage,  counsel  and  execution,  that  give 

"  success  to  all  enterprises:  And  this  in  which  we 

*^  are  going  to  embark,  cannot  but  tin-n  to  your 
advantage." 

"  The  Athenians,   flattered  and  pleased  widi 

^  Piut.  ill  priEc.  de  gc;-.  rep.  p.  So-2. 
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Darius     Alcibiades  s  speech,  persisted  in  their  first  opinion. 

Nothuff.    Nicias,  on  the  other  side,  did  not  depart  from  his  ; 

but  at  the  same  time  did  not  dare  to  oppose  Alci- 
biades any  further.  Nicias  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and 
timid  disposition,  lie  was  not,  like  Pericles,  master 
of  that  hvcly  and  vehement  eloquc^nce,  w  hich,  like  a 
torrenl,  bears  down  all  things  in  its  way.  And  in- 
deed, the  latter,  on  several  occasions  and  at  several 
times,  had  never  failed  to  check  the  impetuosity  of 
the  populace,  who,  even  then,  meditated  the  expe- 
dition into  Sicily  ;  because  he  was  alw  ays  inflexible, 
and  never  slackened  the  reins  of  that  authority  and 
kind  of  sovereignty  winch  he  had  acquired  over  the 
people;  whereas*  Nicias,  both  by  acting  and  speak- 
ing in  an  easy,  gentle  manner,  so  far  from  winning 
over  the  people,  sutlered  himself  to  be  forcibly  and 
involuntarily  carried  away  :  And  accordingly  he  at 
last  yielded  to  the  people,  and  accepted  the  command 
in  a  war  w  hich  he  plainly  foresaw  would  be  attended 
v.ith  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

Plutarch  makes  this  reflection  in  his  excellent  trea- 
tise, where,  speaking  of  the  qualities  requisite  in  a 
statesman,  he  shews  how  very  necessary  eloquence 
and  intlexible  constancy  and  perseverance  are  to  him. 

Nicias,  not  daring  to  oppose  Alcibiades  any  longer 
openly,  endeavoured  to  do  it  indirectly,  by  starting 
a  great  number  of  diffiCuUies,  dr  aw  n  especially  from 
the  great  cxpence  requisite  for  this  expedition.  He 
declared,  that  since  they  \vcre  resolved  u})on  war,  they 
ought  to  carry  it  on  in  such  a  njai  .ner  as  might  suit 
the  exalted  reputadon  to  which  Atiiens had  attained: 
That  a  fleet  was  not  sufiicient  to  oppose  so  formidable 
a  power  as  that  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies : 
That  they  must  raise  an  army,  composed  of  good 
liorse  and  foot,  if  they  desired  to  act  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  so  grand  a  design  :  That  besides  their  fleet, 
which  was  to  make  them  masters  at  sea,  they  must 
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have  a  p'Cdt  number  of  transports,  to  carry  provi-  Dari 
sions  perpetually  to  the  army,  which  otherwise  could  Noil 
not  po>sil)ly  subsist  in  rm  enemy's  country :  That  they 
must  carry  v.-i-t  sums  of  money  with  them,  without 
waiting  for  that  promiscvl  them  by  the  citizens  of 
Iv^c^ta,  who  perhaps  were  ready  in  words  only, 
and  very  prohably  mi<:ht  break  their  prouii^e  :  That 
tiiev  ought  to  weigh  aul  examine  the  disparity  there 
was  between  themselves  and  their  enemies  with  re- 
gard to  the  conveniencies  and  wants  of  the  army  ; 
tlie  Svracusans  bcinir  in  their  own  country,  in  the 
midst  of  powerful  allies,  disjiosed  by  incUnation,  as 
Avell  as  engaged  by  intercut,  to  assist  them  with  men, 
arm*,  horses,  and  provisions;  wiiereas  the  Athenians 
would  carry  on  the  war  in  a  remote  country  pos- 
sessed by  their  enemies,  where,  in  the  winter,  news 
could  not  be  brought  them  in  less  than  four  months' 
time  ;  a  country,  where  all  things  would  oppose  the 
Athenians,  and  nothing  be  procured  but  by  force  of 
arms  :  That  it  would  reflect  the  greatest  ignominy 
on  the  Adicnians,  should  diey  be  forced  to  abandon 
their  enterprise,  and  thereby  become  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  their  enemies,  by  having  neglected  to 
take  all  the  precautions  which  so  important  a  design 
required :  That  as  for  himself,  he  was  determined 
not  to  go,  unless  he  w^s  provided  with  all  things 
necessary  for  the  expedition,  because  the  safety  of 
the  whole  army  depended  on  that  circumstance ;  and 
that  he  would  not  rely  on  caprice,  or  the  precarious 
engagements  of  the  allies. 

"  Kicias  had  flattered  himself,  that  this  speech 
would  cool  tlje  ardour  of  the  people,  whereas  it  only 
enflanfed  it  the  more.  Immediately  the  generals  had 
full  |30wers  given  them  to  raise  as  many  troops,  and 
fit  out  as  many  gallies  as  they  should  judge  necessary; 
and  the  levies  were  accordingly  carried  on  in  Athens 
and  other  places,  with  inexpressible  activity. 


*  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  134. 
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Sect.  VIII.  The  JHheniam;  prepm^e  to  set  sail. 
Sinister  Omens.  Tlie  Statues  of  Mercurij  arc 
viutila'cd.  Alcibiades  is  accused^  and  insists 
upon  his  beini!^  tried,  but  his  Bequest  is  not 
granted.     Triumphant  Departure  of  the  Fleet. 

Darius 

ilEN  all  tilings  were  ready  for  their  departure, 
Koihus.    gj^^i         were  preparing  to  sail,  there  happened 
^l^^'    several  had  omens,  whieh  filled  the  minds  of  the 
AnL-i.  C.  people  with  trouble  and  disquietude.    The  *  women 
415.     ^vere  at  that  time  celebrating  the  festival  of  Adonis, 
during  which  the  whole  city  was  in  mourning,  and 
full  of  images  representing  dead  persons  and  funeral 
))roccssions  ;  and  every  part  echoed  widi  the  cries 
t'lnd  groans  of  the  women  \\  ho  followed  those  statues 
with  lamentations.    Whence  it  vv  as  feared,  that  this 
gay  and  magnificent  armament  would  soon  lose  all 
its  s})lendour,  and  f  \\  ither  av.  ay  like  a  Hower. 

Tiie  genci'al  afHiction  was  increased  by  another 
accident.  The  statues  of  iMercui  y,  which  stood  at 
the  entrance  of  private  houses  and  temples,  were  all 
mutilated  in  one  night,  and  particularly  in  the  face  ; 
and  although  a  great  reward  was  j)romised  to  any 
person  v^  ho  should  discover  the  authors  of  so  auda- 
cious a  crime,  no  one  v^•as  accused.  The  citizens 
could  not  forbear  con  -idering  this  uncommon  event, 
not  only  as  an  unhicky  omen,  but  as  a  contrivance 
of  some  factious  men,  who  harboured  very  ill  de- 
signs.   Some  young  people  had  already  been  accused 

°Tliucyil.  1.  vi.  p.  428.    Piut.  in  Alcib.  p.  200,201. 

*  Tliis  supiTbtifiouK  rite  iiad  extended  even  to  God's  people. 
And  behold  there  sat  women  vjcepinz  for  T<i?mnuz,  Ezek.  viii.  14. 
N.15.  TheLatin  version  of  the  Bible,  which  M.Roilin  follows, 
says,  n'crjnriLcfor  Adonis  ;  wliich  is  the  same  as  Taniniuz,  the 
He!)rcus  calling  Adonis  by  that  name. 

t  The  historian  all'ides  totl)e  plants  and  flowers  that  were 
carried  in  that  ceremony,  ^uid  wiiich  went  by  the  name  of 
Adonis's  gardens. 
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of  commilting  a  nearly  siniilar  crime  in  the  midst  of  Darius 
a  drunken  frolic,  and  particularly- of  having  wantonly  ^'Othua. 
mimicked  tlic  ceremonies  and  mysteries  ot  Ceres 
and  Proserpine;  with  Alcibiadcs,  who  represented 
the  high-p''iest,  at  their  head.  ^  It  highly  concerns 
all  those  in  exalted  stations,  to  be  extremely  careful 
of  every  step  tiiey  take,  and  not  to  give  the  least 
opportunity  to  tlie  most  inveterate  malice  to  censure 
them.  They  ouglit  to  call  to  mind,  says  Plutarch, 
that  the  eyes  of  all  men  a'  e  upon  their  conduct,  and 
that  they  are  ever  eaglc-e\ed  on  these  occasions;  that 
not  only  their  outward  actions  pass  the  most  severe 
scrutiny,  but  that  they  penetrate  to  their  most  pri- 
vate apartments,  anti  there  take  the  strictest  notice 
of  their  conversation,  their  diversions,  and  the  most 
secret  tilings  transacted  by  them.  It  was  this  dread 
of  the  piercing  eye  ot  the  people,  that  kept  Themis- 
tocles  and  Pericles  perpetually  on  their  guard,  and 
obliged  them  to  refrain  from  most  of  those  pleasures 
in  which  others  indulged  themselves. 

As  for  Alcibiadcs,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to 
lay  himself  under  any  resiraints ;  and  accordingly, 
as  his  character  was  so  notorious,  people  were  easily 
persuaded  that  he  very  probably  had  been  concerned 
in  w  hat  had  happened.  His  luxury,  libertinism,  and 
irreligion,  gave  an  air  of  probability  to  this  charge,  and 
the  accuser  was  not  afraid  of  mentioning  his  name. 
This  attack  staggered  the  constancy  and  resolution 
of  Alcibiadcs ;  but  hearing  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
declare  that  they  were  induced  to  engage  in  this 
distant  expedition  beyond  sea,  by  no  other  motive  than 
their  affection  for  Alcibiadcs ;  and  that,  should  the 
least  injury  be  done  him,  they  would  all  immediately 
leave  the  sei^icc ;  he  took  heart,  and  appeared  at  liis 
trial  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose.  His 
enemies,  upon  pretence  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
fleet  to  set  sail,  got  the  judgment  superseded.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  for  Alcibiadcs  to  insist  upon  being 


P  Plut.  in  pracc.  de  rep.  p.  800. 
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Darius  tried,  in  case  he  was  guilty,  and  not  be  ruined  in  ])is 
Kotiius.  absence  :  and  to  represent,  tliat  it  would  be  the  most 
shockinor  and  barbarous  injustice  to  oblige  him  to 
enib  .rk  tor  so  important  an  expedition,  wiihoul  first 
nrakiu"-  due  enquiry  into  the  accusations  and  horrid 
slanders  '  hich  were  cast  upon  him,  the  bare  thoughts 
of  which  would  keep  him  in  perpetual  fear  and 
anxiety.  However,  none  of  these  remonstrances 
proved  etfectual,  and  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  set  out. 

They  accordingly  prepared  to  set  sail,  after  halv- 
ing appointed  Corcyra  as  the  rendezvous  for  most  of 
the  allies,  and  such  ships  as  were  to  carry  the  provi- 
sions and  baggage.  All  the  citizens,  as  well  as  fo- 
reigners in  Athens,  flocked  by  dijybreak  to  the  pott 
of  Pira?us.  The  former  attended  their  children,  rela- 
tions, Iriends  or  c(jmpanions,  with  a  joy  overcast  with 
a  little  sorrow,  upon  their  bidding  adieu  to  persons 
that  were  as  dear  to  them  as  life,  vilio  \\  ere  setting  out 
on  a  far  distant  and  very  dangerous  expedition,  from 
M  hich  it  was  uncci  tain  whether  they  ever  would  return, 
though  they  flattered  themselves  with  the  ho])es  tliat 
it  would  be  successful.  The  foreigners  came  tiiitiier 
to  feed  their  eyes  with  a  sight  \a  hich  was  highly  wor- 
thy their  curiosity ;  for  no  single  city  in  the  world  liad 
ever  futed  out  so  gallant  a  fleet.  Those  indeed  v»  hich 
had  been  sent  against  Epidaurus  and  Potida^a,  were 
as  considerable  with  reaai  d  to  the  nimiber  of  soldiers 
and  ships ;  but  then  they  were  not  e(juipped  w  ith  so 
much  magnificence,  neither  was  their  voyage  so  long, 
nor  their  enterprise  so  important.  Here  were  seen 
a  land  and  a  naval  army,  equipped  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  at  the  expencc  of  private  individuals  as  well 
as  of  the  public,  with  all  things  necessary,  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  duration 
of  the  w  ar.  The  city  furnished  an  hundred  empty 
gallies,  that  is,  threescore  light  ones,  and  forty  to 
transpfii't  the  soldiers  heavily  armed.  Every  mari- 
ner received  daily  a  drachma,  or  tenpence  (Erench) 


^  Thucyd,  p.  430 — 432.    Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  135. 
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for  his  pay,  exclusively  of  wliat  the  captains  of  sViips  Darius 
gave  the  *  rowers  of  the  fir.st  bench.  Add  to  this,  Nothus, 
the  pomp  and  inaa;nifii'cnce  tl  U  'w  as  displayed  uni- 
versally ;  eveiy  one  striving  to  eclipse  the  rest,  and 
each  captain  endeavouring  to  n.akc  his  ship  the 
lii;htcst,  and  at  the  same  tiir.e  the  ga>  est  of  t'^o  whole 
fleet.  I  bhall  not  take  notice  ot  the  cli<^ice  in  the 
soldiers  and  seamen,  who  were  the  tlov\cr  oi  the 
Athenians;  nor  of  their  emulation  with  regard  to 
tlie  bcautv  and  ncatnt»s  of  then  arms  and  tqi  i^^a';e; 
any  more  than  of  tliei)'  otiiccrs  who  had  laid  out 
considerable  sunis  purely  to  distinguish  themselves, 
and  to  give  foreigners  an  advantageous  idea  of  their 
persons  and  circumstances;  so  that  this  sight  had  the 
air  of  a  tourndn.rnt,  in  which  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence is  di-played,  .ather  than  of  a  warlike  expedi^ 
tion.  But  the  boldness  and  greatness  of  the  design 
still  exceeded  its  expence  and  S[.l.ndor. 

When  the  ships  were  loaded,  and  the  troops  got 
on  board,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  solemn  prayers 
'VA  ere  otTered  up  for  the  success  ot  the  expedit  on  ; 
gold  and  silver  cups  were  tilling  every  where  with 
wine,  and  the  accustomed  libatiuns  uere  poured  out; 
tlie  people  who  lined  the  shore  shojtin^at  tiie  same 
time,  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  to  wish 
tlieir  iellow  citizens  a  ^ood  vovajre  and  success.  And 
now,  the  hymn  Leincf  sung,  and  the  ceremonies  ended, 
the  ships  sailed  one  after  another  out  of  the  harbour; 
after  which  they  strove  to  outsail  one  another,  till 
the  whole  fleet  met  at  .^Igina.  I  rom  thence  it  made 
for  Corey ra,  w  here  the  army  of  the  allies  w  as  assem* 
bling  with  the  rest  of  the  Heet. 

♦  Thf  y  were  called  S^arlrat.  They  had  longer  oars  than  the 
restj  and  consequently  more  trouble  in  rowing. 
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Sect.  IX.    Syracuse  is  alarmed.     The  Athenian 

Fleet  arrives  in  Siciljj, 

'Adv  ICE  of  this  expedition  having  been  brought 
to  Syracuse  from  all  quarters,  it  was  thought  so  im- 
probable, that  at  first  no  bod)^  would  believe  it.  But 
as  it  \\  as  more  and  more  confirmed  every  day,  the 
Syracusans  began  to  think  seriously  of  making  the 
necessary  preparations ;  and  sent  deputations  to  every 
part  of  the  island,  to  ask  assistance  of  some,  and  send 
succours  to  others.  They  garrisoned  all  the  castles 
and  forts  in  the  country;  reviewed  all  the  soldiers 
and  horses ;  examined  the  arms  in  the  magazines ; 
and  settled  and  prepared  all  things,  as  if  the  enemy 
had  been  in  their  country. 

In  tlie  meantime  the  fleet  sailed  in  three  squadrons, 
each  under  the  command  of  its  particular  general. 
It  consisted  of  an  hundred  and  thirty-six  ships,  an 
hundred  whereof  belonged  to  Athens,  and  the  rest  to 
the  allies.  On  board  these  ships  were  five  thousand 
heavy-armed  soldiers,  two  thousand  two  hundred  of 
whom  were  Athenian  citizens,  viz.  fifteen  hundred 
of  those  who  had  estates,  and  seven  hundred  *  who 
had  none,  but  were  equally  citizens ;  the  rest  con- 
sisted of  allies.  W  ith  regard  to  the  light  infantry, 
there  w  ere  eighty  archers  of  Crete,  and  four  hundred 
of  other  countries  ;  seven  hundred  Rhodian  slinyfers, 
and  an  hundred  and  twenty  exiles  of  Megara.  There 
was  but  one  company  of  horse,  consisting  of  thirty 
troopers,  who  had  embarked  on  hoard  a  vessel  pro- 
per for  transporting  cavalry.  Both  the  fleet  and  the 
land  forces  were  aftenvards  increased  considerably. 
Thirty  vessels  carried  the  provisions  and  cooks,  with 
masons,  carpenters,  and  their  several  tools;  the 
whole  followed  by  an  hundred  small  vessels  for  the 
ser\  ice,  exclusive  of  merchant-ships,  of  which  there 
were  great  numbers.    All  this  fleet  had  sailed  toge- 

'  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  432 — 445.    Diofl.  1.  xiii.  p.  135,  J 36, 
*  Ihese  were  called  S^ti?. 
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ther  from  Corcyra.  HavinfT  met  ^vith  but  an  indif-  Darius 
tercut  reception  from  the  people  of  Tarcntum  and  Notlius. 
Locris,  they  sailed  \n  ith  a  favourable  wind  for  Rhe- 
gium,  where  they  made  some  stay.  The  Athenians 
were  verv  urgent  ^^ith  the  inhabitants  of  Rhci^iuni 
to  succour  tliose  of  Leontium,  who  came  originally 
from  Ciialcis  as  well  as  themselves :  But  these  an- 
swered, that  they  were  determined  to  stand  neuter, 
and  to  undertake  nothing  but  in  conceit  with  the 
rest  of  Italy.  Here  they  debated  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  ^^•a5  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 
waited  for  the  coming  up  of  tho-^e  shij)s  that  had  been 
sent  out  to  make  discoveries  of  a  proper  place  for 
landing,  and  t^^  enquire  ^^  hether  the  citizens  of  Egesta 
had  got  their  money  ready.  Upon  their  return 
they  brought  advice  tiitit  they  had  but  thirty  talents 
in  tlie  treasury.  This  Xicias  had  foreseen,  but  no 
regard  had  been  paid  to  his  salutiry  counsels. 

*  He  did  not  fi\il,  the  instant  this  news  was  brou(:ht, 
to  expatiate  on  the  counsel  he  had  given  in  Athens; 
to  shew  the  wrong  step  they  had  taken  in  engaging 
in  this  war;  and  to  exaggerate  the  fatal  consequences 
which  might  be  expected  from  it :  In  all  wiiich  he 
acted  very  imprudently.  It  was  extremely  judicious 
in  Nicias  to  oppose  it  in  the  beginning,  and  to  set  every 
engine  at  work  to  crush  if  possible  this  ill-iatcd  pro- 
ject. But  as  the  expedition  was  resolved,  and  he 
himself  had  accepted  of  the  command,  he  ouglit  not  to 
liave  been  perf)etually  looking  back\N  ard,  nor  to  have 
i-epeatcd  incessantly,  that  this  vvar  had  been  under- 
taken in  opposition  to  all  the  maxims  of  prudence ; 
and,  by  that  means  to  cool  the  ardour  of  his  two  col- 
leagues in  the  command,  to  dispirit  the  soldiers,  and 
blunt  that  edge  of  confidence  and  ardour,  wiiich 
assure  tlic  success  of  great  enterprises.  The  Athe- 
nians, on  the  contrary,  oun;ht  to  have  advanced  boldly 
towards  tlie  enemy ;  should  have  attacked  tliem 


*  Plut.  in  Nlc.  p.  532. 
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with  vigour,  and  have  spread  an  universal  terror,  by 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  descent. 

But  Nicias  acted  in  a  quite  dilferent  manner.  His 
opinion,  in  the  council  of  war,  was,  that  they  should 
sail  for  Sclinus,  which  had  been  the  first  occasion 
of  this  expedition;  and  then,  if  the  citizens  ofEo;esta 
performed  their  promise,  and  gave  a  month's  pay  to 
the  army,  to  proceed  forward;  or  otherwise,  to 
oblige  them  to  furnish  provisions  for  the  sixty  gallies 
they  had  demanded,  and  continue  in  that  road  till 
they  should  have  concluded  a  peace  with  the  citizens 
of  Selinus,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  some  otii»er 
way.  He  said,  that  they  afterwards  should^  return 
to  Athens,  after  having  thus  made  a  p*tfade  of  their 
forces,  and  the  assistance  they  gave  their  allies ;  un- 
less they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  making  some 
attempt  in  fovour  of  the  Leontines,  or  of  bringing 
over  some  city  into  their  alliance. 

Alcibiades  answered,  that  it  would  be  inglorious, 
after  their  sailing  out  with  so  noble  a  fleet,  to  return 
without  doing  any  thing;,  and  that  they  should  first 
endeavour  to  conclude  aii  alliance  with  the  Greeks 
and  Barbarians,  in  order  to  detach  them  from  the 
Syracusans,  and  procure  troops  and  provisions  from 
them ;  and  especially  to  send  a  deputation  to  Messi- 
na, which  was  as  it  were  the  key  of  Sicily,  and  its 
harbour  capacious  enough  to  hold  all  the  fleet.  He 
declared  farther,  that  after  seeing  who  were  their 
friends  and  enemies,  and  strengthening  themselves 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  reinforcement,  they  then 
should  attack  either  Selinus  or  Syracuse ;  in  case 
the  one  should  refuse  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Egesta,  and  the  other  not  permit  the  Leontines  to 
return  to  their  city. 

Lamachus  offered  a  third  opinion,  which  perhaps 
was  the  most  prudent;  that  was,  to  sail  directly  for 
Syr  acuse,  before  its  citizens  had  time  to  recover  from 
their  surprise,  or  prepare  for  their  defence.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  sudden  arrival  of  an  armed  force  al- 
17 
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ways  strikes  the  grentc.-t  terror ;  and  that  when  ene-  Darius 
mieb  arc  allgwed  time  io  retiect  antl  make  prepara-  Noihus. 
tioiu^,  it  also  revives  tlieir  courage;  whereas,  when 
they  arc  suddenly  attacked,  and  still  in  contusion, 
thev  are     nerallv  overcome;  that  as  tliey  would  be 
master^  u\  tue  open  counUy,  tJiey  should  not  be  in 
want  ot  liny  thing,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  would 
oblige  the  !5ieiiians  to  declare  for  tljeni :  that  at  last 
tbey  siiould  settle  in  Mcgara,  w  hich  was  quite  desert 
and  a  near  neighbour  to  Syracuse,  and  there  lay  up 
tiicir  tieet  in  safety.    ilt)\vever,  his  counsel  not  be- 
ing followed,  he  a«j^reed  lo  lhat  of  Alcibiades  :  Ac- 
cordiuiiiy  they  sailed  for  Sicily,  where  Alcibiades 
took  Cataua  by  surprise.  - 

Sect.  X.  Alcibiades  is  recalled.  lie /lies,  and  is 
scnlcuced.  io  die  for  Coufuinacy.  He  retires  to 
Spuria,  Flex  ib  Hit  I)  (flu's  Genius  and  Dis po- 
sit ion. 

*T  HIS  was  the  first  and  last  exploit  performed  by 
Alcibiades  in  this  expedition,  he  being  immediately 
recalled  by  the  Alhcniaiis,  in  order  to  be  tried  upon 
the  accusation  laid  against  him.    For,  since  the  de- 
parture of  the  fleet,  his  enemies,  who  had  no  regard 
to  the  \^  elikre  of  their  conntry;  and  who,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  religion,  which  is  often  made 
a  cloak  to  cover  the  darkest  designs,  meditated 
nothing  but  sati^iting  their  hatred  and  revenge ;  his 
enemies,  I  say,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  had 
proceeded  in  the  all'air  with  greater  vigour  than  ever. 
All  those  against  w  hom  informations  w  ere  luc!  ;ed, 
were  thrown  into  prison,  without  so  much  as  being 
suflered  to  be  heard,  and  that  too  on  the  evidence 
of  tiie  most  profligate  and  abandoned  citizens;  as 
if,  says  Thucydides,  it  was  not  as  great  a  crime  to 
punish  the  innocent,  as  to  suffer  the  guiltv  to 
escape.    One  of  the  informers  w  as  proved  to  be  per- 
jured by  his  own  words;  liahing  declared  that  he 

^Tbucyd.  1,  vi.  p.  445 — 450.    Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  202. 
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Darius   saw  and  knew  one  of  the  accused  by  moonlight; 

S'othus.  -^vhereas  it  appeared,  that  there  was  no  moon  at  that 
time.  But  n  tvithstanding  this  manifest  perjury, 
the  populace  were  as  furious  as  ever.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidag  made  thenl 
apprehensive  of  a  similar  attempt;  and  strongly 
possessed  with  tliis  fear,  they  would  not  give  ear  to 
any  thing. 

At  last,  they  sent  out  the  *  ship  of  Salamis,  or- 
dering the  captain  not  to  cany  off  Alcibiades  by 
force,  for  fear  of  raising  a  tumult  in  the  army;  but 
only  to  order  him  to  return  to  Athens,  to  pacify  the 
})eople  by  his  presence.  Alcibiades  obeyed  tlie  order, 
and  ^^■cnt  immediately  on  board  his  galley;  but  the 
instant  he  was  arrived  at  Thurium,  and  had  got  on 
shore,  he  disappeared,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  those 
who  sought  after  him.  Being  asked,  whether  he 
would  not  rely  on  his  countr}^,  with  regard  to  the 
judgment  it  might  })ass  on  him :  "I  would  not," 
says  he,     rely  on  my  mother,  for  fear  lest  she 

should  inadvertently  mistake  a  f  black  bean  for 
"  a  white  one."  The  galley  of  Salamis  returned 
back  without  the  commander,  who  was  ashamed  of 
his  having  suffered  his  prey  to  escape  him  in  that 
manner.  Alcibiades  was  sentenced  to  die  for  his 
contumacy.  His  whole  estate  was  confiscated,  and 
all  priests  and  priestesses  were  commanded  to  curse 
fiim.  Amorg  the  latter  was  one  Theano,  who  alone 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  this  decree,  saying,  J  That 
she  had  been  appointed  priestess,  not  to  curse  but  to 
bless.  Some  time  aftei',  news  being  brought  him  that 
the  Athenians  had  condemned  him  to  die,  /  shall 
i/iake  them  sensilde,  said  he,  that  I  am  alive, 

"  Much  about  this  time  Diagoras  of  IMelia  was 
i^rosecuted  at  Athens.    He  had  settled  himself  in  the 

^  Joseph,  contr.  A  pp. 
liii-,  \Tas  a  [.uLViid  vessel  appointed  lo  fetch  criminals. 
J  Th«*  judges  made  use  of  beans  in  giving  their  suflragciij. 
'ind  tlic  black  hv/.m  denoted  condiMii nation. 
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latter  city,  where  he  taucrht  atheism,  and  was  broiidit  Dirius 
to  a  trial  for  his  doc.rine.  *  l)ia(2;oras  escaped  the  Nothu-<. 
punishment  which  would  haw  bL'cn  intlict  d  on  liim, 
by  flying  from  the  city;  but  he  couUi  n  t  wipe  off 
the  ii^noniinv  of  the  sentence  which  cond  mned  him 
to  death.  The  Athenians  had  so  great  an  abhor- 
rence  for  the  impious  principles  inculcated  by  liim, 
that  they  even  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  pro- 
mised a  reward  of  a  talent  to  any  man  who  should 
bring  him  dead  or  alive. 

'  About  twenty  years  before  a  like  affair  had  hap- 
pened to  Protagoras,  for  Ivaving  only  treated  the 
same  question  by  way  of  problem.  lie  had  sa  d  in 
the  beginning  of  one  of  his  books:  "  Whetlier  t'je 
"  gods  do  or  do  not  exist,  is  a  question  w  hich  I 

know  not  whether  I  oivihx  to  affirm  or  deny: 

For  our  understand  ngs  are  too  much  clouded, 
"  and  the  life  of  man  's  too  short,  for  the  solution 

of  so  nice  and  d  fli  ult  a  point."  But  the  Athe- 
nians could  not  bear  to  have  a  subject  of  this  na' ure 
made  a  doubt;  and  for  this  reason,  they  ordered 
proclamation  to  be  made  by  the  public  crier,  for 
all  persons  who  had  any  copies  of  this  book,  to  bring 
tliem  to  the  ma-iistrates :  After  which  they  v^  ere 
burnt  as  infamous  pieces,  and  the  author  was 
banished,  for  ever,  from  all  the  territories  of  the 
Athenians. 

Diagoras  and  Protagoras  bad  been  the  disciples 
of  r)emocrit:us,  who  tirst  invented  the  philosophy 
of  atoms. 

•  Since  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  Nicias  had 
possessed  the  whole  authority :  For  Lamachus  his 
colleague,  thoui:^h  a  man  of  bravery  and  experience, 
was  however  in  no  credit,  because  of  liis  extreme 
poverty,  for  which  he  was  despised  by  the  soldiers. 
But  the  Athenians  were  hot  always  of  this  way  of 
thinking ;  for  we  ^mvc  seen  that  Aristides,  poor  as 

»  Diod.  1.  xiTi.  p.  137.  y  Laert.  in  Fiotug. 

Joseph,  contr.  App.    Cic.  1.  i.  de  not.  deor.  w  62. 
'Thucyd.  p.  45^,  453,    Piut.  ia  iNic.  p.  533. 
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paiiiis  he  was,  was  not  less  esteemed  and  respected  on  that 
!Nothu«^.  account:  But  in  this  last  expedition,  the  })eople  in 
general  had  inil)ibed  a  passion  for  luxury  and  mag- 
nilicencc;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  is,  a 
love  of  riches  As  Nicias,  therefore,  governed  all 
affairs  solely,  all  liis  actions  were  ot  tne  same  cast 
with  his  disposition,  that  is,  of  a  slow  and  fearful 
kind:  He  sutfered  every  thing  to  languish,  some- 
times either  by  lying  still  and  undertaking  nothing, 
sometimes  by  only  sailing  along  the  coast,  or  losii:ig 
lime  in  consulting  and  deliberating ;  all  w  hieh  sooii 
suppressed,  on  one  side,  tiie  ardour  and  confidence 
the  troops  expressed  at  first ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
fear  and  terror  with  which  tlie  enemy  had  been 
seized,  at  the  sight  of  so  terrible  an  armament,  lie 
besieged  Hybla ;  and  though  it  w  as  but  a  small  city, 
iie  was  however  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  some  days 
after,  which  brought  him  into  the  ivigliest  contempt, 
lie  retired  at  last  to  Catana,  after  having  performed 
but  one  exploit,  viz.  the  ruining  of  llyccara,  a  small 
town  inhabited  by  Barbarians,  from  uhich  place,  it 
h  said,  that  Lais  the  courtezan,  at  tliat  time  very 
voufig,  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  captives,  and 
carried  to  Peloponnesus. 

*  In  the  meantime,  Aicibiades  having  left  Thu- 
riiim,  was  arrived  at  .Vrgos ;  and  as  he  quite  despair- 
ed of  ever  being  recalled  home,  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  Ihc  ^^^artans,  de.-Jring  leave  to  reside  among  them, 
under  their  guard  and  protection.  He  promised  in 
tiic  ri)c,9.t  solemn  manner,  that  if  they  would  con- 
sider him  as  their  friend,  he  would  render  greater 
services  to  their  state,  than  he  before  had  done  in- 
juries to  it.  The  Spartans  received  him  with  open 
arms;  and  scon  alter  his  arrival  in  their  city  he 
gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  its  inhabitants. 
He  charmed,  and  evci  enchanted  them,  by  his  con- 
forming himself  so  easily  to  tli^ir  way  of  living. 
Such  people  as  saw  Aicibiades  shave  himself  to  the 


•  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  230. 
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skin,  bathe  in  cold  water,  eat  of  the  coarse,  heavy  Tan  us 
cakei  which  wore  tlieir  usual  Ibod,  and  be  so  well  ^•^^i^^s. 
sali.>Hed  v  ith  iheir  blark  broth  ;  could  not  persuade 
tlictnselves,  that  a  man,  who  sul)niitted  6o  cheer- 
iaily  to  this  kind  of  lite,  had  ever  kept  C(X)ks  in  his 
palace  ;  had  Uv-ed  essi^nces  and  perllmies ;  had  worn 
the  tine  stulri  of  Miletus  ;  in  a  word  had  hitherto 
lived  in  the  ui'.dst  of  vol-jpluouiness  and  profusion. 
But  llcxibility  was  the  ciiaracterislic  that  chiefly  dis- 
tiufjuished  A!cibiades.    Camelion-like,  he  could  as- 


sume  all  sliapes  and  colours,  to  v\  in  the  favour  of 
those  aniono;  u  lioni  he  reside  I.  l  ie  iainiediately 
assumed  their  manners,  and  adapted  himself  to  their 
taste,  as  if  they  had  been  natin'al  in  him;  and  though 
he  inwardly  had  an  aversion  to  tlicm,  he  could  how- 
ever cover  his  disgust  ^^  ith  an  easy,  simple,  and  un- 
constrained air.  With  some  he  had  all  the  graces  and 
vivacity  of  tlie  gayest  youth,  and  v.  ith  olhers  all  the 
gravity  of  old  a^e.  In  Spaita,  he  was  laborious,  fru- 
gal, and  austere  ;  in  Ionia,  enjoyment,  idleness,  and 
pleasure,  made  up  his  whole  life  :  In  Thrace,  he  was 
always  on  horseback  or  carousing;  and  when  he 
resided  with  'rissa))hernes,  the  satrap,  he  exceeded 
all  the  magniiicencc  of  the  INu'bians  in  luxury  and 
profusion. 

But  he  was  not  barely  satisfied  with  gaining  the 
esteem  of  tiie  Lacedaemonians.  He  insinuated  him- 
self so  far  into  the  affection  of  Timiea,  the  wife  of 
king  Agis,  tlr.it  he  iiad  a  son  by  her,  who,  in  public, 
went  by  the  name  of  Leotycliidcs ;  though  his  mo- 
ther, in  private,  i  nd  among  her  \\omen  and  female 
friends,  did  not  blush  to  call  hhn  Alcibiades  ;  so 
violent  was  her  passion  for  that  Atlienian.  Agis 
was  informed  of  this  intiigue,  and  therelbre  refused 
to  own  Leotycliides  for  his  son ;  for  which  reason 
he  was  afterwards  excluded  the  throne. 
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Sect.  XL    Defer iption  of  Sjjracuse, 

^otlius  ^  ^^'^^  siege  of  Svracuse  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  Grecian  history  ;  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  which  I  thought  proper  to  relate  for 
that  reason,  in  order  to  give  my  readers  an  idea  of 
tlie  manner  in  which  the  ancients  formed  the  siege  of 
a  place;  I  judge  it  necessary,  before  1  enter  into  that 
detail,  to  give  the  reader  a  description  and  plan  of 
the  city  of  Syracuse;  in  which  he  v/ill  also  find  the 
ditfercnt  fortifications,  both  of  the  Athenians  and 
Syracusans,  mentioned  in  this  siege. 

^  Syracuse  stood  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily. 
Its  vast  extent,  its  advantageous  situation,  the  coave- 
nicncy  of  its  double  harbour,  its  fortifications  built 
with  the  utmost  care  and  labour,  and  the  multitude 
and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  made  it  one  of  the 
greatest,  the  most  beautiful,  and  most  powerful 
among  the  Grecian  cities.  *  We  are  told  its  air  was 
so  pure  and  serene,  that  there  was  no  day  in  the 
year,  how  cloudy  soever  it  might  be,  in  which  the 
SUA  did  not  display  its  beams. 
A.M.  ^  It  was  built  by  Archias  the  Corinthian,  a  year 
after  Naxos  and  ^Meii^ara  had  been  founded  on  the 
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same  coast. 


When  the  Athenians  besieged  this  city,  it  w-as 
divided  into  three  parts,  viz,  the  Island,  Achradina 
and  Tyche.  Thucydides  mentions  only  these  three 
divisions.  Two  more,  viz,  Ncapolis  and  Epipolas, 
^vcre  afterwards  added. 

The  ISLAND,  situated  to  the  south,  was  called 
Nr^Ci-'  (Nasos)  signifying,  in  Greek,  an  island,  but 
pronounced  according  to  the  Doric  dialect;  and 
Ortygia.   It  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge. 

^  Cic.  Verr.  6.  n.  117—119.         Strab.  I.  vi.  p.  269. 
*  Ui  bem  Si/racusus  dej^erat,  cujus  hie  situs  ntque  haec  vaturu 
ei.se  loci  cali<juc  diciinr,  ui  nnilus  ujujjmm  dies  tarn  juagnd  turbu- 
icntdifue  tcmpestnte  fuerit,  (juin  ali(juo  tempore  solan  ejus  diei 
homines  lidercnt,    Cic.  Verr.  7.  n.  26. 
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*  It  was  in  this  island  tliat  the  Syracusans  aftenvai  ds  Dari 
built  the  citadel,  and  the  palace  for  their  kin^s.  ^otli 
This  quarter  ot'tlie  city  was  of  ver^  great  importance, 
because  it  niii;ht  render  those  who  possessed  it, 
master  or  the  two  pons  which  surround  it.    It  was 

for  this  reason  that  the  i\onians,  when  tiiey  took 
Syracuse,  \\ould  not  suffer  any  Syracusans  to  inha- 
bit the  Island. 

*  There  \\  as  in  this  Island  a  very  famous  fountain, 
called  Arethusa.  The  ancients,  or  ratlier  the  poets, 
from  reasons  which  have  not  the  least  shadow  of 
probability,  supposed  that  Alpheus,  a  river  of  Elis 
in  Peloponnesus,  rolled  its  waters  either  through  or 
under  the  waves  of  the  sea,  ^^idlout  ever  mixing 
with  them,  as  far  as  the  fountain  of  Arethusa.  It 
was  this  fiction  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following 
lines  of  Virdl  : 

Extremum  hunc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  labo- 
rem.  

Sic  tibi,  cum  fluctus  subter  labere  Sicanos, 
Doris  amara  suam  non  intermisceat  undam. 

ViRG.  eclog.  10. 

Thy  sacred  succour,  Arethusa,  brings 
To  crown  my  labour  :  *Tis  the  last  I  sing. — — 
So  may  thy  silver  streams  beneath  the  tide^ 
Unmix  d  with  briny  seas,  securely  glide. 

AcHRADiNA,  situated  entirely  on  the  sea-side 
towards  the  east,  was  the  most  spacious,  the  most 
beautiful,  and  best  fortified  quarter  of  the  city. 

Tyche,  so  called  Irom  the  temf)ie  of  Fortune 
(Tu'x'')  which  embellished  that  part  of  the  city,  ex- 
tended along  Achradina  westward  from  the  north 
towards  the  south,  and  was  very  well  inhabited.  It 

**  Cic.  Verr.  7.  n.  97. 

•  Strab.  i.  Ti.  p.  270.    Senec.  NatQuaesl.  I.  iii.  c.  26. 
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had  a  famous  gate  called  Hexapylum,  which  led  bto 
the  country,  and  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
city. 

EpiPOL.ii:  was  a  liill  without  the  city,  nhich  it 
commanded.  It  was  situated  between  iiexapykmi 
and  the  point  of  Euryelus,  towards  the  north  and. 
west.  It  was  exceedingly  steep  in  several  places, 
and  for  that  reason  of  very  difilcult  access.  At  the* 
time  of  tlie  siege  in  question,  it  was  not  surrounded 
>vith  walls ;  and  the  Syracusans  defended  it  with  a 
body  of  troops,  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Euryelus  was  the  pass  or  entrance  which  led  to  Epi* 
pola?.  On  the  same  hill  of  Epipola^  was  a  fort  called 
Labdalon,  or  Labdakun. 

It  was  not  till  long  after,  (under  13ionysius  the 
Tyrant)  that  Ej^ipola)  was  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
inclosed  within  the  city,  of  which  it  formed  a  fifth 
part,  but  was  thinly  inhabited.  A  fourth  division 
had  been  added  before,  called  Neapolis,  that  is,  the 
new  city,  w  hich  covered  Tyche. 

^  The  river  Anapis  ran  at  almost  half  a  league  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  The  space  between  them  was 
a  laree  and  beautiful  plain,  terminated  by  two  fens, 
the  one  called  Syraco,  whence  the  city  \^  as  named, 
and  the  other  Lysimeiia.  This  river  emptied  itself 
into  ihe  great  harbour.  Near  its  mouth,  southward, 
was  a  kind  of  cast'e  called  Olympia,  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  standing  there,  and  in  which 
were  great  riches.  It  \^  as  five  hundred  paces  from 
the  city. 

Syracuse  had  two  harbours,  very  near  one  another, 
and  separated  only  by  the  Isle,  viz.  the  great  har- 
bour, and  the  small  one,  called  otherwise  Laccus. 
According  to  the  *  description  which  the  Roman 
orator  gives  of  them,  both  were  surrounded  with 
the  buildings  of  the  city. 

f  Plut.  in  Dionys.  vit.  p.  970. 

*  Partus  halct  prope  in  ad'ficatione  •aspectuque  uvhis  inchsoi. 
Cic.  Verr.  6.  n.  1 J7. 
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The  creat  harbour  was  a  little  above*  five  thou-  Dari 
sand  pares,  or  two  leai^nes  in  circuuitcrrnce.  It  had  Noth 
a  mill'  called  Dascon.  The  entrance  of  this  port 
was  but  five  hundred  paces  wide.  It  was  formed,  on 
one  side,  by  th<^  point  of  the  island  Ortytria  ;  and  on 
the  other,  by  the  little  inland  and  cape  of  Plcniniy- 
riuin,  which  was  commanded  by  a  fort  or  castle  of 
the  same  name. 

Above  Acln  adlna  was  a  third  port,  called  the  har- 
bour of  Trogilus. 

Sect.  XII.  Xicias,  afler  some  Ensi'n^e}}]e>f'S\  be- 
sieges Sijracf/se.  Lamac^ris  /t  killed  in  a  Baflle, 
The  Cify  is  reduced  tu  tne  i^reafest  Extremities. 

Eighteenth  Year  nf  the  War. 

•At  the  end  of  tlie  sumtner,  news  was  brought 
Nicias  that  theSyra(Mi>an-:,  having  resumed  courage, 
intended  tf)  march  against  him.  Aht-ady  tht:ir  ca- 
valry advanced  witii  an  air  of  insolence  to  insult 
him  even  in  his  camp  :  and  aske^'  with  a  loud  iaui^h, 
whether  he  wius  come  intu  ^icily  to  settle  m  Catana. 
These  severe  reproaches  roused  him  a  little,  so  that 
he  resolved  to  sail  ibr  Sj.r<»cuse.  Tiie  enter|.'rise 
was  bold  and  dangerous.  Nicias  could  not,  without 
running  tiie  utmost  hazard,  attempt  to  land  in  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  who  waited  lor  him  \^ith  the 
gi-eatest  resolution;  and  wonid  not  fail-  to  charg'e 
him,  the  instant  he  should  olTer  to  make  a  descent. 
Nor  was  it  safer  for  him  to  marcli  lus  troo})s  by 
land,  because,  as  lie  liad  no  cavalry,  that  of  tiie  Sy- 
racusans,  which  was  very  numerous,  upon  the  first 
advice  thev  should  have  of  march,  would  fall 
upon  him,  and  overpower  him  bv  the  supei  itjrity  of 
forces. 

«  Thucyd.  1.  vl.  p.  453—461.  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  533,  534. 
Diod.  I.  xiii.  p.  137,  138. 

*  According  to  Strabo,  it  is  eighty  stadia  in  rircii;»if«'! ence, 
which  is  twico  its  real  extent ;  a'plain  proo)  that  this  passage 
of  St labo  is  corrupt.   Cluver.  p.  167. 
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Darios  To  extricate  himself  from  this  perplexity,  and 
l<othu5.  enable  himself  to  seize  ^vithout  opposition  upon  an 
advantagv'ious  post,  which  a  Syracusan  exile  had  dis- 
covered to  him,  Nicias  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
l  ie  caused  a  false  piece  of  information  to  be  given  to 
the  enemv,  viz.  that  by  means  of  a  conspiracy,  which 
ivas  to  take  effect  on  a  certain  day,  they  might  seize 
on  his  camp,  and  possess  themselves  of  all  the  arms 
and  baggage.  The  Syracusans,  on  this  promise, 
marched  towards  Catana,  and  pitched  their  camp 
near  Lcontinm.  The  moment  the  Athenians  had 
advice  of  this,  they  embarked  with  all  their  troops 
and  ammunition ;  and  in  the  evening  steered  for 
Syracuse.  They  arrived  by  daybreak  in  .the  great 
harbour ;  landed  near  Olympia,  in  the  place  which 
had  been  pointed  out  to  them,  and  there  fortified 
themselves,  llie  enemy  finding  themselves\hame- 
fully  o\cr-reached,  returned  immicdiately  to  Syra- 
cuse ;  and,  in  the  greatest  rage,  drew  up  in  battle- 
array,  some  days  after,  before  the  w  alls  of  the  city. 
Kicias  mai  ched  out  of  the  trenches,  and  a  battle  w  as 
fought.  Victory  was  a  long  time  doubtful,  but 
a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  coming  unexpectedly,  the 
Syracusans,  who  were  unexperienced,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  having  never  carried  arras  before, 
were  frighted  at  the  tempest,  whilst  their  enemies 
laughed  at  it,  as  the  mere  effect  of  the  season  ;  and 
regaided  nothing  but  the  enemy,  who  were  much 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  storm.  The  Syra- 
cusans, after  making  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance, 
were  forced  to  give  way.  The  Athenians  could 
not  pursue  them  far,  because  their  horse,  which 
was  still  in  a  body,  and  had  not  been  defeated, 
covered  tlicir  retreat.  The  Syracusans  retreated  in 
go(  d  order  into  the  cit}',  after  having  thrown  a  body 
of  troops  into  the  temple  of  Olympia  to  prevent  its 
bcini;  plundered. 

This  temple  stood  pretty  near  the  camp  of  the 
Athenians,  who  were  very  desirous  of  taking  it^ 
17 
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because  it  abounded  with  ^old  and  silver  oft'  Tin2|9,  Darius 
whicli  the  piety  of  kinu^s  an(i  nations  had  consecrated.  Nothus. 
Nicias  having  delayed  sendin^r  troops  to  stize  it, 
lost  tlie  opportunity,  and  gave  the  Syracusans  time 
to  throw  into  it,  as  was  betore  observed,  a  detach- 
ment for  its  defeiicc.    It  was  thought  he  did  this  on 
purpose,  and  out  of  reverence  to  the  gods ;  because, 
had  the  soldiers  ])l:indered  this  temple,  the  public 
would  not  have  reaped  anv  benulit  by  it,  and  himself 
alone  would  have  been  accused  of  the  sacri!ea;e. 

After  the  battle,  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  yet 
in  a  condition  to  attack  Syracuse,  retired  with  their 
fleet  to  Xaxos  and  Catana,  to  v.  intcr  there,  with  de- 
sign to  return  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring, 
and  lay  siege  to  the  city,  l  or  this  they  wanted 
money,  provisions,  and  particularly  horse,  of  which 
they  were  absolutely  destitute.  The  Athenians  de- 
pended upon  obtaining  part  of  these  succoui  s  from 
the  people^  of  Sicily,  \^  ho  they  supposed  would  join 
them,  the  instant  tlicy  should  hear  of  their  victory ; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  sent  an  express  to  Athens, 
to  solicit  the  like  aid.  They  also  addressed  the 
Carthaginians  for  their  alliance;  and  sent  deputies 
to  some  cities  of  Italy,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Tuscan  sea,  which  had  promised  to  assist  them. 

The  Syracusans  w  ere  far  from  desponding.  Her- 
mocratcs,  who,  of  all  their  leaders,  was  most  distin- 
guished for  his  valour,  his  judgment,  and  expe- 
rience, represented  to  them,  in  order  to  raise  their 
hopes,  that  they  had  not  been  wanting  in  courage, 
but  in  conduct;  that  the  enemies,  though  very 
brave,  owc(i  their  victory  to  their  good  fortune 
rather  than  to  their  merit ;  that  the  having  a  mul- 
titude of  leaders,  (they  were  fiftr  en  in  number) 
from  which  confusion  and  disobedience  are  insepa- 
rable, had  done  them  prejudice;  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  choose  experienced 
jfenerals,  to  keep  the  rest  in  their  duty,  and  exercise 
their  forces  continually  during  the  winter  season. 
This  advice  being  foUoned,  Hermocratcs  and  tw© 
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mare  were  elected  generals;  after  which  they  sent  de- 
puties to  Corinth  and  Lacediemon  to  renew  the  alli- 
ance, and  at  the  same  lime  to  en^ajie  them  to  maJvc 
a  diversion,  in  order  to  oblige,  if  j)os5ible,  the  Athe- 
nians to  recall  theh'  troo}}s  out  ot  Sicily,  or  at  least 
to  prevent  their  sending  a  reinforcement  thither. 
The  fortifying  of  Syracuse  was  the  chief  object  of 
their  care.  Accordingly  they  took  into  the  city, 
by  a  wall,  all  the  tract  of  land  towards  Epipolie, 
from  the  northern  e>ctremity  of  l  yche,  descending 
westward  towards  the  quarter  of  the  city  called 
afterwards  Neapoiis,  in  order  to  remove  the  ene- 
my to  a  greater  distance,  and  to  give  them  more 
trouble  in  making  their  contravallation,  by  obliging 
them  to  give  a  larger  extent  to  it.  This  part,  in 
all  prol)ability,  had  been  neglected,  because  it  seem- 
ed to  be  sufficiently  defended  by  its  rugged  and 
steep  situation.  They  also  garrisoned  Megara  and 
Olympic,  and  drove  stakes  into  all  those  parts  of 
the  sea-shore,  where  the  enemy  might  easily  make 
a  descent.  Hearing  afterwards  that  the  Athenians 
were  at  Xaxos,  they  went  and  burnt  the  camp  of 
Catana,  and  retired,  after  laying  waste  the  adjacent 
country. 

''Tiie  ambassadors  of  Syracuse  being  arrived 
among  the  Corinthians,  asked  succour  of  them  as 
having  been  tlieir  fouiulers,  which  was  immediately 
granted;  and  at  the  same  time  they  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  tiie  Lacedaemonians,  to  incite  them  to  de- 
clare in  their  favour.  Alcibiades  enforced  their  de- 
mand w  ith  all  his  credit  and  eloquence,  to  which  his 
resentment  against  Athens  added  new  vigour.  He 
advised  and  exhorted  the  Lacedaemonians  to  appoint 
Gylipj)us  their  general,  and  send  him  into  Sicily; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  invade  the  Athenians,  in 
order  to  make  a  powerful  diversion.  In  the  third 
place,  he  induced  them  to  fortify  Decelia  in  Attica, 
which  quite  couipleted  the  ruin  of  the  city  of 

^  Thucyci.  1.  vi.  p- 471 — 4^?'2.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  203.  lii 
^'■c.  p.  534*  535.    l>iod.  I.  iiii.  p.  138. 
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Alliens,  it  not  being  able  ever  to  recover  that  blow  :  Daruis 
For  by  this  fort,  the  Laced if^monians  nmde  them-  ^'othus. 
selves  masters  of  the  country,  by  which  tlie  Athe- 
nians were  deprived  of  their  silver  mines  of  Lau- 
riiim,  ami  of  the  revenues  of  their  lands;  nor  could 
thev  be  succoured  by  tlieir  neis^libours,  Decclia  be- 
coming the  asylum  of  all  the  malcontents  and  par- 
tisans of  Sparta. 

Nicias  had  received  some  succours  from  Athens.  A.  M. 
These  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  troopers,  ^j^^^ 
who  the  Athenians  supposed  would  be  furnished 
with  horses  in  Sicilv,  (the  troops  bringing  only  the 
furniture)  and  of  thirty  horse-archei-s,  with  three 
himdred  talents,  that  is,  three  hundred  thousand 
I'Venc  h  crowns  *.  Nicias  now  began  to  prepare  for 
action.  He  was  accused  of  often  letting  slip  oppor- 
tunities, by  his  losing  time  in  deliberating,  arguing, 
a  111  concerting  measures ;  however,  when  once  he 
entered  upon  action,  he  was  as  bold  and  vigorous 
in  execution,  as  he  before  had  been  slow  and  ti- 
morous in  undertaking,  as  he  shewed  on  the  present- 
occasion. 

The  Syracusans  hearing  that  the  Athenians  had  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  cavalry,  and  would  soon 
march  and  lay  siege  to  their  city;  and  knowing  they 
could  not  possibly  approach  it,  or  make  a  contraval- 
lation,  unless  they  should  possess  themselves  of  the 
heights  of  Epipolne,  which  conunanded  Syracuse,  they 
resolved  to  guard  the  avenue  to  it,  which  was  the 
only  pass  by  which  the  enemv  could  get  up  to  it, 
every  other  part  being  rugged  and  inaccessible. 
Marching  therefore  down  into  the  meadow,  bordered 
by  tiie  river  Anapis,  and  reviewing  their  troops 
*  there,  they  appointed  seven  hundred  foot,  under  the 
command  of  IJiomilus,  to  guard  that  important 
post ;  and  conunanded  them  to  repair  to  it,  at  the 
first  signal  which  shouUI  be  given  for  that  purpose 
But  Nicias  conducted  his  design  with  so  much  pru- 
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Dailu*  donee,  expedition,  and  secrecy,  that  they  bad  not 
NothjUs,  time  to  do^this.  He  sailed  tVom  (,-atana  with  all  iiis 
fleet  without  the  cuciiiy's  having,  the  least  suspicion 
of  his  dc^iin.  Keiivji;  arrived  at  the  port  of  Tr()o;ilus 
Leoptiuni/^'^  hich  is  l)ut  a  qu.'irtgr  of  a  lea'jiK^V 
(sj%  CH?  seven  iinr}ona;s)  fi-oni  rpiipolcr,  he  pVit  liis 
lanti-forces  on  ^^hore,.  after  wlvich  he  retirecf  \uth  iiis 
tlec^t  to  Thaf>F.us^  a  sm:ill  ()eninsiila  of  Syra,case,  the 
en,t;ranoe  \p  >^hi.9h  Iv;^.  shut  irp  with  a  staccado. 

.  The  land-fo)fces  ni.ovT]ie(<r\vi(ii' the  utmost  expcdi- 
tiou  to  .^e|iz(?.|9n,  Epipoke,  l\y  the  pass  of  Euryelus. 
before  the  eiiemyj,  who  were' in  the  plains  of  Auapis 
at  above  a  l(^a<^H.(?'s  dr-tance,  had  the  least  notice  of 
th':ir  ari'ival.  At  the  lirst  news  of  this,  the  seven 
hundred  soldiers,  under  the  coiuniand  of  Diomilus, 
advanced  forward  in  conjlision,  l)ut  were  easily  de- 
feated; and  three  hu.ndred  of  theui,  with  their 
leader,  left  dead  in  the  field,  'ilie  Athenians,  aft(;r 
settin^T  up  a  trophy,  built  a  fort  in  Labdalon.  on  the 
smniuit  of  "Epipolre,.  in  order  to  secure  their  baggage 
and  mos.t  val'jable  effects,  in  it,  w  henever  they  should 
be  forced  to  fight,  or  work  at  the  contravallation. 

Sppj?  aftor^  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta  sent  the  A  the- 
nians three,  hundred  horse,  to  which  some  of  their 
Sicilian  allies  added  a  hundred  more,  which  with  the 
two  bundled,  and,  fifty  sent  before  by  the  Adienians, 
un^fl  .who  had  furnisiird  themselves  with  horses  iu 
^icilv,  made  a  .body  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  liorse.  , 
^^^jTbe  pkii)  laid  dowi^  by  Nicias,  for  taking  Syra- 
C4JSC,  was,,*.to  jturroum!  all  the/:ity  on  the  sand-side 
\>ith  a' slronj^  contravallation,  in  order  to  cut  off  all 
i-omT^unJcation  with  the  place  trom  without,  in 
ijoy^t  i'^-^  doi^bi,,  that  his  fleet  would  afterwards 
f.n+bie  biin  to  p^  event  tlie  Syracusans  from  receiving 
jjiy  succf^urs  (^f  provisiims  by  .tea. 

*H'j\  iag  left  a  garrison  in  Labdalon,  he  came  down 
from  ttic  bill,  advanced  towards  the  nortliern  exti'c- 
miry  of  Tyche,  and  halting  there,  lie  employed  th? 
whole  army  in  throwing  up  a  lin  ,;  of  contra vallatioTi, 
to  shut  up  the  city  northward  from  Tyche  as  far 
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asTrooilus,  situate  on  the  Rca-sitlc.  This  viork  \Va.s  tVuim^ 
carried  on  with  sucii  a  r.ii)iilitv,  as  terrified  the  Syra-  N'otir.tsi. 
cusans.  They  thought  it  absohitciy  iicce5^«ury  to  pre- 
vent the  cairyiiig  on  oftiiis  work,  aii.l  accordingly 
made  some  sallies  and  attacks,  but  al^^ays  \\ithdis- 
ad\ Hnta*::;e,  and  even  ilu^r  cavalrv  was  routcci.  The 
day  after  tiie  action,  thi^  contriivallalion  (nortliward)' 
was  C()!itip.ucd  by  part  of  the  arinv,  dvu'ing;  v,h\c\i 
the  rt^st  carried  stones  aiid  other  materials  towa'rdb' 
TrO'^ilus,  in  order  to  tinis!i  it. 

The  besieged,  f)v  the  advice  of  Ilermocratc^y 
thought  it  advisable  not  to  venture  a  second 
uith  the  Athenian.-;  and  only  envleavourcd  to  j)ut 
stop  to  t^teir  works,  op  at  lenst  to  render  them  useless,  { 
by  run:iini>;  a  line  to  cut  thut  carried  on  by  the  Athe- 
nians.   Tiicv  iij.ai2;incd,  thiil  in  ease  ihev  sliould  b^ 
snflered  to  complete  liieir  wall,  it  v.  ouid  be  in>possi- 
ble  lor  the  Athenians  to  make  anv  farther  progress 
in  their  work:  Or  that,  should  they  ejideavour  to  pre- 
vent it,  it  would  be  sutricient  for  the  Svracusans  to 
oj)pose  them  with  a  part  of  their  lorce"-\  after  having 
shut  up  such  avenues  a.^  wej  e  most  accessible  w  ith 
strong  palisades :  And  that  the  Athenians,  on  thd 
contrary,  would  be  obli<rc'd  to  send  for  all  their 
forces,  and  entirely  abamlon  their  woi  ks. 

Accordiu'^ly  they  came  out  of  theii'  city,  and 
working  with  ine\[)ressible  ai'dour,  they  begati  to 
raise  a  wall;  and,  in  order  to  carry  it  on  with  less 
iTJolestvition,  th(  y  covered  it  with  stroni!;  palisades, 
aiul  flanked  it  witli  wooden  towers,  at  proper  dis- 
tances, to  defend  it.  The  Athenians  ^ufTered  the 
Syracusans  to  carry  on  their  works  uilihsturbed, 
because,  had  they  marched  only  pvirt  of  their  troop.^ 
aguinbt  them,  tiiey  would  have  been  too  weak;  and 
if  they  had  brought  them  all,  they  tiien  must  have 
been  obliged  to  discontinue  their  works,  w  hich  thev 
were  resolved  not  to  do.  The  work  beinu  cojtK- 
f)lcted,  the  Syracusans  left  a  fjody  of  troops  to  de- 
fend tlie  palisade  and  guard  the  wall,  and  then  re- 
turned into  the  city. 
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Darius  In  the  meantime  the  Athenians  cut  oft'  the  canals 
Nothu5.  by  which  water  was  conveyed  into  the  city;  and  ob- 
serving that  the  Syracusan  soldiers,  ^  ho  had  been  left 
to  (^uard  the  wall,  were  very  negligent  in  their  duty  ; 
some  returning  at  noon  either  into  the  city  or  their 
tents,  and  the  rest  not  keeping  a  proper  guard;  they 
detached  three  hundred  chosen  soldiers,  and  some 
light  infantry,  to  attack  this  post;  during  which  the 
rest  of  the  army  marched  towards  the  city,  to  pre- 
vent any  succours  from  coming  out  of  it.  Accord- 
ingly, the  three  hundred  soldiers  having  forced  the 
palisade,  pursued  those  who  guarded  it  as  far  as  that 
part  of  the  city  wall  which  covered  Temenos,  ^  here 
pouring  in  indiscriminately  with  them,  they  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  inhabitants  with  loss.  The  vvhole  ar- 
my afterwards  demolished  the  wall,  and  pulled  up  the 
palisades  of  the  intrenchment,  and  carried  then)  off. 

After  tliis  success,  whereby  the  Athenians  were 
masters  of  the  northern  parts,  they  began,  the  very 
next  day,  a  still  more  important  work,  and  which 
would  quite  finish  their  inclosure  of  the  city ;  viz, 
to  carry  a  wall  from  the  hills  of  Epipolas,  westward, 
through  the  plain  and  the  fens  as  far  as  the  great 
harbour.  To  prevent  this,  the  besieged,  beginning 
the  same  kind  of  w  ork  as  they  had  carried  on  on  the 
other  side,  ran  a  trench,  lined  with  palisades,  from 
the  city  through  the  fens,  to  prevent  the  Athenians 
from  carrying  their  contravallation  as  far  as  the  sea. 
But  the  latter,  after  finishing  the  first  part  of  the 
wall  on  the  liills  of  i^pipola?,  resolved  to  attack  this 
new  work.  For  this  purpose,  they  ordered  their 
fleet  to  sail  from  Tliapsus  to  the  great  harhour  of 
Svracuse,  as  it  had  hitherto  continued  in  that  road; 
and  the  besieged  had  always  the  sea  open  to  them, 
by  which  the  besiegers  were  obliged  to  get  their  pro- 
visions from  Thapsus  by  land.  The  Athenians  came 
down  therefore  from  Kpipohii  into  the  plain,  before 
daybreak;  when  throwing  planks  and  beams  in  that 
part  where  the  fen  was  only  slimy  and  more  firm 
than  in  other  places,  they  immediately  carried  tlie 
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i^reatest  part  of  tlic  fos--6  lined  with  pnlisades,  and  Darius 
then  the  rest,  ju'tcr  havinir  beaten  the  Syraiiusans,  who  Nuthus. 
u;ave  uav  and  retired  ;  such  as  were  on  the  right,  to- 
wards the  city,  and  the  rest  tow  ards  tiie  river.  'J  hree 
hnnchrd  chosen  Athenians  hcivini^  attempted  to  cut 
oti'  tiic  passable  ot  tlie  hater,  Hew  towards  the  bridge; 
but  tiie  enemy's  cavcilry,  tlie  greatest  part  ot"  which 
were  ch*awn  np  in  battle,  repulsed  them :  and  atter- 
wards  charged  the  right  >ving  of  the  Atlienians,  and 
put  the  lirst  battaHons  into  disorder.  Lamachus 
perceiving  this  iVom  tiie  left  wing,  where  he  com- 
manded, ran  thither  with  the  Argives  and  some 
arc!)ers  ;  but  bavin*:!;  passed  a  trench,  and  being  aban- 
doned by  his  soldiers,  he  was  killed  with  five  or  six 
who  had  lolloweil  him.  The  enemy  immediatelv 
passed  the  river,  and  seeing  the  rest  of  the  army  come 
up,  they  retired. 

At  the  same  time  their  right  wing,  which  had  re- 
turned towards  the  city,  resiuued  courage  from  this 
succes^i,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  before  the 
Athenians ;  after  having  detached  some  troops  to 
attiick  the  fort  on  the  hills  of  I'.pipolas,  which  served 
as  a  mairazine  to  tlie  enemy,  and  was  thou<j;ht  to  be 
unguarded.  1  hey  forced  an  intrenchment  tliat  co- 
vered the  fort,  but  Nicias  saved  it.  He  had 
remained  in  this  fort,  in  consequence  of  illness, 
and  was  at  that  time  in  his  bed,  with  only  his 
domestics  about  him.  Animated  by  the  danger 
and  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  he  strugdcs  with  his 
indisposition ;  lises  up,  and  commands  his  servants 
to  set  fire  immediately  to  all  the  timber,  lying  be- 
tween the  inlrenchuient  and  the  fort  lor  the  military 
engines,  and  to  the  engines  themselves.  This  unex- 
pected contiagration  stopped  the  Syracusans,  saved 
Nicias,  the  fort,  aiul  all  the  rich  effects  of  the  .Athe- 
nians, who  made  haste  to  the  relief  of  tiiat  general. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fleet  w  as  seen  sailing  into  the 
great  harbour,  according  to  tlie  orders  given  tor  that 
p-:pose.  Tfie  Syracusans  having  jierceivcd  this 
from  the  hill,  and  fearing  they  shuuid  k-  attacked 
Y  4 
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Darius  from  behind,  and  overpowered  by  tlie  land-forces,. 
IsuOius.    retired,  and  returned  to  the  eity  with  ail  their  forces ;. 

now  no  longer  expecting,  aittn^  having  lost  their 
fosse  lined  with  pallisades,  that  it  would  he  possible 
for  them  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  carrying  on  their 
contravallation  as  far  as  the  sea. 

In  the  meantime  the  Athenians,  m  ho  had  content^ 
ed  themselves  with  building  a  single  wail  on  the  hills 
of  Epipolae,  and  through  such  places  as  were  craggy 
and  of  difficult  access,  being  come  dou  n  into  the 
jilain,  began  to  build,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  dou- 
ble wall,  intending  to  carry  it  as  far  as  the  sea ;  viz. 
a  wall  of  conti'avallation  against  the  besieged,  and 
another  of  circumvallation  against  those  byracusan 
troops  w  hich  w  ere  out  of  tlie  city,  and  such  allies  as 
might  come  to  its  aid. 

From  thenceforth  Nicias,  w  ho  w  as  now  sole  gene- 
ral, conceived  great  hopes;  for  several  cities  of  Sicily, 
^\•hich  hitherto  had  not  declared  for  either  side,  came 
and  joined  him ;  and  there  arrived  from  all  quarters 
vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  his  army,  all  parties 
being  eager  to  go  over  to  him,  because  he  had  acquir- 
ed the  superiority,  and  been  exceedingly  successful 
in  all  his  undcitakinss.    Tlie  Svracusans,  seehij^ 
themselves  blocked  up  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
losing  all  hopes  ol  being  able  to  deicnd  their  city  any 
longer,  already  pro})o?>e(l  an  accommodation,  dy- 
lippus,  who  was  coming  from  Lacediemon  to  their 
assistance,  having  licard,  on  his  ])a.*sage,  the  extre- 
mity to  which  they  were  reduc(;(l,  and  looking  upon 
the  w  hole  islaM  as  lost,  sailed  forw  ard  nevertheless ; 
not  witli  the  view  of  defending  Sicily,  but  only  of  pre- 
.♦-.erving  to  the  nations  of  Italy  such  cities  as  w^ere 
subject  to  tliem  in  that  inland,  if  it  were  not  too  late, 
and  if  this  could  be  done,    i  or  lame  liad  declared, 
in  all  [)laces,  that  the  Athenians  had  already  possessed 
themselves  uf  the  wliole  island  ;  and  were  headed  by 
a  general,  whose  wisdom  and  good  fortune  rendered 
him  invincible.    Nicias  himself,  now  (contrary  to 
hii)  natin*al  disposition)  confiding  in  his  own  strength, 
18 
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and  elate  from  his  success  ;  pcrsiuulcd  also  by  the  Davlu-i 
fpcret  advices  ^vhi^!l  were  braii<rlit  him  daily  tVom  ^^'"^•^^'»• 
ISvraciise,  and  the  inesseiiiicrs  who  were  sent  to  him, 
that  the  city  would  immediately  capitulate ;  did  not 
regard  Ciylippus's  approach,  and  in  consequence  took 
no  precautions  to  prevent  liis  landinix,  especially  wbicn 
he  heard  that  he  brouu;ht  but  verv  lew  vessels;  term- 
ini^ him  a  tritlin;^  pirate,  not  wortiiv,  in  anv  manner, 
ot  his  notice.  But  a  general  ouiiht  to  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  abate  his  cares  and  vitjilance  upon 
account  ot"  success,  because  the  least  ne^^ligence  may 
ruin  everything.  Had  Xicias  sent  the  smallest  detach- 
ment to  o[)pose  Gylippus's  lai>  ling,  he  would  have 
taken  vSyracuse,  and  the  whole  allair  had  been  ejided. 

Sect.  XIII.  The  Sijracusans  resolve  to  cajntidaie^ 
but  GyitppHs's  A  r  rival  c/iangcs  the  Face  of  Afi^airs. 
Xicias  is  forced  by  his  Colleagues  to  engage  in  a 
Sea-fight,  and  is  overcome.  His  Landforces  arc 
also  defeated. 

Nineteentli  Year  of  the  War, 

*THE  fortilications  of  the  Athenians  were  now  A. 
jil most  completed ;  and  thev  had  drawn  a  double 
wall,  near  half  a  league  in  length,  along  the  plain  '^j'^' 
and  the  fens  towards  the  great  port,  and  had  almost 
reached  it.  Tliere  now  remained,  on  the  side  to- 
wards Trogilus,  only  a  small  part  of  the  wall  to  be 
finished.  I'he  Syracusans  were  therefore  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  had  no  liopes  left,  as  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  defend  themselves,  and  did  not  expect 
any  succours.  For  this  reason  they  resolved  to  sur- 
render. Accordingly,  a  council  was  held  to  settle 
articles  of  capitulation,  in  order  to  present  them  to 
Xicias;  and  several  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  capitidate  soon,  before  tlie  city  should 
be  entirely  invested. 

It  was  at  that  very  instant,  and  in  the  most  critical 
juncture,  that  an  ofhcer,  Gongyles  by  name,  arrived 

^  Thucyd.  1.  \  ii.  p.  485 — 489.      Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  535,  536. 
Diod.  1.  xili.  \\.  138,  i;,9. 
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Darius  fion}  Coriiith  on  board  a  ship  ^\\[h  three  benches  of 
Noihu*.  oars.  At  his  arrival,  all  the  citizens  flocked  round 
him.  lie  inibrmed  them,  that  (iylippus  would  he 
%ith  them  in)mediately,  and  was  iollovred  by  d  great 
many  other  gallics,  which  came  to  their  aid.  The 
Syracusans,  astonished,  or  rather  stu})ilied,  as  it 
M  ere,  with  this  news,  could  scarce  believe  what  they 
Jieard.  Whilst  they  were  thus  fluctuating  and  in 
doul)t,  a  courier  arrived  from  Gylippus  to  inform  them 
of  his  approach,  and  order  them  to  march  out  all  their 
troops  to  meet  him.  He  himself,  after  having  taken 
a  *  fort  in  his  way,  marclicd  in  order  of  ' battle 
directly  for  Epipola? ;  and  ascending  by  Euryelus,  as 
tlic  Athenians  had  done,  he  prepared  to  attack  them 
from  without,  whilst  the  Syracusans  should  charge 
tiiem,  on  their  side,- with  the  forces  of  Syracuse  and 
his.  The  Athenians,  exceedingly  surprised  at  his 
arrival,  drew  up  hastily,  and  w  ithout  order,  under 
the  walls.  With  regard  to  himself,  laying  down  his 
arms  when  he  approached,  he  sentw^ord  by  a  herald, 
that  he  would  allow  the  Athenians  five  days  to  leave 
%  Sicily.  Nicias  did  not  condescend  to  make  the  least 
answer  to  this  proposal ;  and  some  of  his  soldiers 
bursting  out  a  laughing,  asked  the  herald,  Whetlier 
the  presence  of  a  Lacedcr  monian  cloaks  and  a  trijiing 
xcand,  could  viakc  any  change  in  the  present  state  of 
the  cily  ?  lioth  sides  therefore  prepared  for  battle. 

Gylippus  stormed  the  fort  of  Lahdalon,  and  cut  to 
pieces  all  who  were  found  in  it.  The  same  day  an 
Athenian  galley  \va5  taken,  as  it  sailed  into  the  har- 
bour. I'he  besieged  afterwards  drew  a  wall  from  the 
city,  towards  ]']pipolfe.  in  order  to  cut  (about  the  ex- 
tremity of  it)  the  single  w  all  of  the  Athenians ;  and 
to  deprive  them  of  all  communication  with  the  troops 
that  were  posted  in  the  intrenchments  v^hich  sur- 
rounded the  city  on  the  north  side  towards  Tyche  and 
'J  rogilus.  Tlie  Athenians,  after  having  finished  the 
wail,  which  extcmled  as  far  as  the  sea  towards  the 
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great  harbour,  were  returned  to  the  hills.  Crvlippus  Darius 
p<.Mceivini:,  in  the  sin«^le  wall  which  t!ie  Athenians  Nothus. 
liad  buih  on  the  hills  of  Kjwpolir,  one  [)iirt  tliat  was 
weiiker  and  lower  than  the  re-t.  mardied  thither  in 
the  ni^ht  with  his  troops;  but  h(in<T  discovered  by 
the  Athenians,  who  ^^ere  encamped  without,  he  was 
forced  to  retire,  upon  seeing  them  advance  directly 
towards  him.  They  raised  the  wall  hiiiiher,  and  them- 
selves undertook  tlie  guard  of  it;  allcr  having  fixed 
tlieir  allies  in  the  several  posts  of  the  remainder  of 
tlie  intrenchmcnt. 

Xicias,  on  die  other  side,  thought  proper  to  fortify 
the  cape  of  Plemniyrium,  which,  by  its  running  into 
the  sea,  straitened  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour; 
and  his  design  thereby  was,  to  procure  provi:5ions, 
and  all  other  thinus  he  might  Avant,  the  more  easily  ; 
because  the  Athenians,  by  possessing  themselves  of 
that  post,  drew  near  the  little  port,  \vherein  lay  the 
chief  naval  forces  of  the  Syracusans,  and  were  the 
better  able  to  observe  their  various  motions  ;  and 
that  besides,  by  having  the  sea  open,  they  would  not 
be  forced  to  have  all  their  provisions  from  the  l)ottoin 
of  the  great  harbour;  as  they  must  have  been,  siiould 
the  enemy,  by  seizing  on  the  mouth  of  it,  oblige 
them  to  keep  close  in  the  harbour,  in  the  manner 
they  then  did.  For  Nicias,  since  the  arrival  of  Gy 
lippus,  had  no  hopes  left  but  from  the  side  next  tho 
sea.  Sending  therefore  his  fleet  and  part  of  his  troops 
thither,  he  built  three  forts,  sheltered  by  which  the 
ships  were  enabled  to  :ie  at  anchor;  he  also  secured 
there  a  gi*eat  part  of  the  baggage  and  ammunition. 
It  was  then  that  the  troops  on  board  the  fleet  sutiered 
very  much ;  for,  as  they  were  obliged  to  go  a  great 
way  to  fetch  wood  and  water,  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  enemy's  horse,  the  third  part  of  which  \\  ero 
posted  at  Olympia,  to  prevent  the  garrison  of  Flem- 
myrium  from  sallying,  and  were  masters  of  the  o[)en 
country.  Advice  being  brought  to  Nicias,  that  the 
Corinthian  licet  \\  as  advancinsi  he  sent  twcntv  ijalliea 
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Darius  against  it ;  ordering  them  to  observe  tiie  encrny  to- 
Notlius.  wards  Locrii,  Rhegtiim,  and  the  rest  (>i'  liic  avTiiuc!* 
ofSicih'.  * 
In  the  meantime,  Gylippiis,  eniployin;;  those  ver\' 
stones  which  the  Atheninivs  had  p;ot  tc^edier  lor  their 
o^vnuse,  Mcnt  on  with  tiie  wall  \vhich  die  Syracusan'i 
had  begun  to  carry  through  Kpipola^  ;  and  drew  up 
daily  in  hattle-yrr«y  hetbre  it,  as  did  the  J\theniaiis; 
^\1len  h(^  saw  it  v.  us  a  pi-opcr  time  tor  engaging,  he 
began  the  battle;  in  die  spot  lying  bet\v(^en  the  t\VH 
walls,  l^ie  narrowness  of  it  haviiig  rendered  his 
cavalry  and  archers  useless,  he  came  off  with,  loss,  and 
the  Athenians  set  up  a  ti'ophy.  Gylipj>us.  to  reani- 
mate his  soldiers,  by  doing  them  justice,  had  the 
courage  to  reproach  himself  for  the  ill  success  diev 
had  met  with  ;  and  to  declare  publicly,  tliat  he,  not 
they,  liad  occasioned  the  late  defeat ;  because  he  haiJ 
made  them  fight  in  too  confined  a  spot  of  ground. 
However,  lie  promised  to  gi\'e  them  soon  an  oppor- 
tunity r>f  recovering  both  tlieir  honour  and  his  ;  and 
accordingly,  the  very  next  day,  he  led  them  against 
the  enemy,  after  liaving  exhorted  them,  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  to  behave  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  an- 
cient glorv.  Xicia.s  perce  iving,  that  though  he  should 
not  desire  to  come  to  a  battle,  it  Avould  however  be 
al)soh!tely  necessary  for  him  to  ])revcnt  the  enemy 
from  extcnrling  their  line  heyoiid  the  contravallation, 
to  which  they  were  already  very  near;  (hecause  other- 
wise tiiis  would  b(i  granting  them  a  certain  victory) 
be  therefore  marched  ag.iiiist  the  Syracusans.  Gy- 
lippus  brought  up  liis  ti'(jops  l;eyond  the  spot  where 
the  walls  terminated  on  both  sides,  in  order  that  lie 
might  leave  the  more  room  to  extend  his  batde ; 
v.hen  charii'.ng  the  enemy's  left  wing  with  his  horse, 
}ie  put  it  to  flight,  and  soon  after  defeated  tlie  right. 
We  see  here  what  tiie  e-q^erience  and  ahilities  of  a 
g'*eat  captain  arecapab;(^  of  producing:  ForCiylippus, 
\rith  the  same  men,  the  same  arms,  the  same  horses, 
^nd  the  same  i*rOimd3  by  only  changing  his  order  of 
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l^attlc,  defeated  the  Atlicnums,  and  beat  tlieiii  quite  Darius 
tp  tbeir  cump.,  The  follow  iaLi;ui;j(lit,  Uie  victors  carried  >«'Jtl»us, 
oil  theiv  ^vull  beyond  the  eontriivallatioiiof  the  Atho- 
ui;iii^,  aud  thereby  de^^rived  Llieni  of  ailhoj)es  of  being 
VViev  able  to  .-^urrouud  lucui. 

. .  ■  After  this  success,  the  Syracusuns,  to  w  hose  aid 
^i.Q  Corinthian  lleet  was  arri\e(l  uii[)e.rceived  by  that 
^f  tlijc  Athenians,  resumed  coura:i;(\  armed  several 
gallics;  and  marehini^  into  the  |jlai;is  witii  their  ca- 
^u|ry.       othcj*  fojrccs,  took,  a  great  number  of  pri- 
soners.   Thvy  scat  dt  puties  to  Lacedannonia  and 
yorioth,  to  desire  a  reinforcement;  Crylippus  went  in 
py^'sciu  throu<;h  all  thecitie^  of  Sicily,  to  solicit  them 
t J  join  hiin.;  and  brought  over  the  greatest  part  of 
(lu-m,  u  lio  accojdiujy  sent  him  powerful  succour?. 
Nici.us,  fmding  his  troops  lessen,  and  those  of  the  ene- 
my increase  daily,  began  to  be  discouraged;  and  not 
only  sent  expresses  to  the  Athenians,  to  acquaint  them 
\vitb  the  situation  ,  of  affairs,  but  likev^  ise  wrote  to 
them  in  tlie  strongest  terms.    I  repeat  his  whole  let- 
t;;r,  both  as  it  gives  a  clear  and  exact  account  of  the 
>tate  of  things  at,  tlii4  time  in  Syracuse,  and  may  serve 
a  •  a  model  for  such  kind  of  relations. 

"  Athenians  :  I  have  already  informed  you,  by 
several  expresses,  of  what  passed  here  :  i3ut  it  is 
necessary  you  should  know  the  pvesent  situation 
"  of  affairs,  t'latyou  may  resol  ve  accoixHngly.  Af- 
"  ter  we  had  been  victorious  in  several  engagements, 
*^  and  had  almost  co'.npleted  our  contravallation,, 
Cylippu>  ctrrivcd  in  Syracuse  with  a  body  of  La- 
^  CcdaMiioniaii  and  Sicilian  troops ;  and,  having 
"  been  defeated  the  first  time,  he  was  victorious  the 
second,  by  meaiio  of  his  cavalry  and  arciiers.  ^Vc 
ai*c  in  consequence  shut  up  in  our  intrenchmeots, 
without  daring  to  make  any  attempt,  or  complete 
our  works,  tlirough  the  superiority  of  the  enemy'* 
"  forces ;  for  part  of  our  soldiers  ai^e  enrployed  i« 

*  TUocycK  I,  vii,  p.  AQc — 494.    Piut.  in  Xic.  p.  536.  Diud.. 
L  xiii.  p.  139. 
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P"-:,,,     "  c^uardinc:  our  forts,  and  consequently  we  ha\^  not 
Nothu5.       an  opportunity  of  employing  all  our  forces  in 
**  battle,    besides,  as  the  Syracusans  have  cut  our 
"  lines,  by  a  wall,  in  that  part  \\  here  tliey  were  not 
**  complete,  it  will  no  louiier  be  possible  for  us  to 
surround  the  city,  unless  we  should  force  their 
"  intrenchments ;  so  that  instead  of  besieging,  we 
oiu'selvcs  arc  besieged,  and  dare  not  stir  out,  for 
fear  of  their  horse. 

"  Not  contented  with  these  advantages,  they  are 
"  bringing  new  succours  from  Peloponnesus,  and 
have  sent  Gvlippus  to  force  all  the  neutral  cities 
"  of  Sicily  to  declare  for  them  ;  and  the  rest  to  fur- 
"  nish  them  m  ith  men  and  ships,  to  attack  us  both 
"  by  sea  and  land.  1  say  by  sea,  which,  though  very 
surprising,  is  however  but  too  true.    For  our 
fleet,  which  before  was  considerable,  from  the 
good  condition  of  the  gallics  and  mariners,  is  now 
very  deficient  in  those  very  circumstances,  and 
prodiiziously  weakened. 

Our  gallies  leak  every  where;  because  we  can- 
*'  not  draw  tliem  on  shore  to  careen  them,  for  fear, 
"  lest  those  of  the  enemy,  which  are  more  nume- 
rous,  and  in  belter  condition  than  ours,  should  at- 
tack  us  on  a  suddc  n,  ^\\\\d\  they  seem  to  threaten 
every  moment.  Besides,  wc  are  under  a  necessity 
*'  of  sending  many  backwards  and  forwards  to 
"  guard  the  convoys  which  we  are  forced  to  fetch 
"  from  a  great  distance,  and  bring  along  in  sight 
of  the  enemy ;  so  that  should  we  be  ever  so 
"  little  negligent  in  this  point,  our  army  would 
"  be  starved. 

"  \Vith  regard  to  the  ships'  crev/s,  tliey  decrease 
*'  sensiblv  every  day  ;  for  as  great  numbers  of  them 
disperse  to  maraud,  or  to  fetcli  wood  and  water, 
"  tiiey  are  often  cut  to  i)ieces  by  the  enemy's  horse. 

Our  slaves,  allured  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
*^  enemy's  camp,  desert  very  fast  to  it.  The  foreign- 
"  ers  whom  we  forced  into  the  service,  diminish 
"  dailj ;  and  such  as  have  been  raised  with  money, 
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who  came  for  plunder  rather  than  fightinir,  find-  Darius  , 
t"  ing  themselves  haulked,  go  over  to  the  enemy,  ^'t>^'»'>«' 
"  w  ho  arc  i>o  near  us,  or  else  iiide  themselves  in 
Sicily,  which  they  may  easily  do,  in  so  largo  an 
**  island.    A  great  numher  of  citizens,  though  long 
"  used  to,  and  well  skilled  in  \\orking  of  sliii)s,  by 
bribing  the  captains,  have  put  others  in  their  room, 
who  are  wholly  unexperienced,  and  incapable  of 
"  servini:,  and  by  that  means  have  quite  subverted 
^*  all  discipline.    1  am  now  writing  to  men  perfectly 
well  versed  in  naval  affairs;  and  who  arc  very 
sensible,  that,  when  order  is  neglected,  every  thing 
grows  worse  and  worse,  and  a  lleet  must  inevitably 
be  ruined. 

But  the  most  unhappy  circumstance  is,  that, 
"  thoygh  I  am  invested  with  the  authority  of  general, 
"  I  cannot  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders.  For 
rAthenians)  you  are  very  sensible,  that  such  is 
your  disposition,  that  you  do  not  easily  brook 
restraint;  besides,  I  do  not  know  whereto  furnish 
myself  with  seamen,  v;  liilst  th?  enemy  get  numbers 
from  all  quarters.    It  is  not  in  tlie  power  of  our 
Sicilian  allies  to  aid  us  ;  and  should  the  cities  of 
"  Italy,  from  whence  we  have  our  provisions,  (hearing 
the  extremity  to  which  we  are  reduced,  and  that 
**  you  do  not  take  the  least  cai'c  to  send  us  any  suc- 
"  cour)  join  the  Syracusans,  sve  are  undone ;  and 
"  the  enemy  will  have  no  occasion  to  fight  us. 
"  I  could  write  of  things  whicli  would  be  more 
agreeable,  but  of  none  that  could  be  more  ad- 
vantageous  to  you,  nor  which  could  give  you  a 
more  just  idea  of  the  subjects  on  which  you  are  to 
deliberate.    I  am  sensible  that  you  love  to  have 
such  advices  ordy  sent  you  as  are  pleasing;  l)ut 
then  1  know  on  the  other  side,  that  when  affairs 
turn  out  otherwise  tfian  you  expected  and  hoped 
"  for,  you  accuse  those  who  deceived  you  ;  which 
"  has  induced  me  to  give  you  a  sincere  and  genuine 
account  of  things,  without  concealing  a  single 
"  circumstance.  By  the  way  I  am  to  inform  you,  tint 
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T)ariu5        no  complaints  can  be  justly  made  either  against 
"Nuthas.    "  the  othccrs  or  common  soldiers,  both  havine  done 
their  duty  very  well. 

"  Bat  now  that  tiie  Sicilians  join  all  their  forces 
*•  against  us,  and  expect  a  new  army  from  Pelopon- 
ncsus ;  you  may  iay  this  down  as  the  foundation 
"  for  your  deliberations,  that  our  present  troops  are 
not  sulhcient ;  and,  therefore,  we  either  must  be 
recalled,  or  eli?e  a  land  and  Utival  force,  equal  to 
*'  tlie  first,  must  be  sent  us,  ^vith  money  in  propor^ 
tion.    You  must  also  think  of  appointing  a  per- 
:^on  to  succeed  me ;  it  being  impossible  for  me, 
throu'Ji  my  nephritic  disorder,  to  sustain  any 
longer  the  weight  of  the  command.    I  imagine 
*'  tliat  I  deserve  this  favo,ur  at  your  hands,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  services  1  have  done  you,  in  the  se- 
veral  commands  conferred  upon  nie,  so  long  as  mv 
health  would  permit  me  to  act. 
"  To  conclude  :  Whatever  resolution  you  may 
"  come  to,  the  request  1  have  to  make,  is,  that  you 
would  execute  it  speedily,  and  in  the  very  bcgin- 
"  ningof  the  spring.    The  succours  which  our  ene- 
mies  meet  w  ith  in  Sicily  arc  all  ready ;  but  those 
which  they  expect  from  Peloponnesus  may  be 
longer  in  coming.    Howev.cr,  fix  this  in  your 
"  minds,  that  if  you  do  not  exert  yourselves,  the 
"  Lacedanijonians  w  ill  not  fail,  as  they  have  already 
"  done,  to  be  beforehand  with  you." 

The  Athenians  were  strongly  affected  with  this 
letter,  which  made  as  great  an  inipression  on  thern 
as  Nicias  expected.  However,  they  did  Jiot  think 
proper  to  aj)point  him  a  successor  ;  and  only  nomi- 
nated tw  o  officers  who  w  ere  under  him,  viz.  IMenan- 
dcr  and  Euthydemus,  to  assi:)t  him  till  odier  generals 
stiould  be  sent.  I'AU'ymeuon  and  Demosthenes  were 
chosen  to  succeed  Lamaclius  and  Alcibiades.  The 
former  set  out  immediately  with  ten  galliea,  and  some 
money    about  the  winter  solstice,  to  assure  Nicias 
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that  a  speedy  succour  should  be  sent  him ;  during  Danus 
wliich,  the  latter  was  raisin,';  troops  and  contribu- 
tions,  in  order  to  set  sail  early  in  the  sprin.g. 

^  The  LactKda?nionians,  on  the  otlier  side,  being 
supported  by  the  Corinthians,  were  very  industrious  ^yulJ.  C. 
ill  preparing  reinforcements  to  send  into  Sicily,  and  413. 
to  enter  Aitica,  in  order  to  keep  the  Atlienian  fleet 
from  sail  ins:  to  that  island.    Accordingly  tliey  en- 
tered Attica  early,  under  tlie  command  of  king  Agis; 
and  after  having  laid  waste  the  country,  they  fortified 
Decelia;  having  divided  the  work  among  all  the 
forces,  to  make  the  greater  dispatch.    This  post  is 
about  an  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  from  Athens, 
that  is,  about  six  Frencli  leagues,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Bocotia.   Alcibiades  was  perpetually  soli- 
citing the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  could  not  be  easy, 
till  he  had  prevailed  with  them  to  begin  that  work. 
This  annoyed  the  Athenians  most  of  all :  For  as  hi- 
therto the  enemy  had  been  accustomed  to  retire  after 
they  had  laid  wa-^te  the  Athenian  territories,  the  latter 
were  unmolested  all  the  rest  of  the  year  ;  but  since 
the  foitilyi ng  of  Decelia,  the  garrison  left  in  it  wa^ 
continually  making  incursions,  and  alarming  the  Athe- 
nians, Athens  being  now  become  a  kind  of  frontier 
town;  for,  in  the  daytime,  a  guard  was  mounted  at 
all  the  gates;  -  and  in  the  night,  all  the  citizens  were 
either  on  the  wails,  or  under  arms.    Such  vessels  as 
brought  provisions  from  the  islaixl  of  Eubosa,  and 
which  before  had  a  much  shorter  passage  by  Decelia,* 
were  forced  to  go  round  about,  in  order  to  double  the 
cape  of  Sunium;  by  which  means  proviiicn^,  as  well 
as  goods  imported,  8;rew  much  dearer.  To  lieighteii 
the  calamity,  upwards  of  tv/enty  thousand  slaves,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  artiric.  rs,  went  over  to 
the  enemy,  to  fly  from  the  extreme  misery  with 
which  the  city  was  atfiicted.    Thecanle  ol  all  kinds 
died.    Most  of  tho  horses  were  lained;  being  con- 

^Thiicyd.  1.  vli.  p.  491 — 496,  and  502 — 504.   Diod.  1.  xiii. 
'     L.  HI.  Z 
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Darius  tiniiallv  upon  guard,  or  upon  parties.  Every  thing 
^^^^"s-  being  laid  waste  in  this  manner,  and  the  Athenians 
enjoying  no  longer  the  revenues  which  arose  from 
the  produce  of  their  lands,  there  was  a  prodigious 
scarcity  of  money ;  so  that  they  were  forced  to  take 
the  twentieth  part  of  all  the  imports,  to  supply  tiieir 
usual  subsidies. 

In  the  meantime  Gylippus,  who  had  made  the 
tour  of  Sicily,  returned  with  as  many  men  as  he 
could  raise  in  the  whole  island  ;  and  prevailed  with 
the  Syracusans  to  fit  out  the  strongest  fleet  in  their 
power,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  at  sea,  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  success  would  answer  the  great- 
ness of  the  enterprise.  This  advice  was  strongly 
enforced  by  Hermocrates,  who  exhorted  the  Syracu- 
sans not  to  abandon  to  their  enemies  the  empire  of 
the  seas.  1  le  observed,  that  the  Athenians  themselves 
had  not  received  it  from  their  ancestors,  nor  been 
ah\'ays  possessed  of  it :  That  the  Persian  w  ar  had  in 
a  manner  forced  them  into  the  knowledge  of  naval 
affairs,  notwithstanding  two  great  obstacles,  their 
natural  disposition,  and  the  situation  of  their  city, 
^vhich  stood  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea: 
That  they  had  made  themselves  formidable  to  other 
nations,  not  so  much  by  their  real  strength,  as  by 
their  courage  and  intrej)idity :  That  they  ought  to 
copy  them ;  and  since  they  had  to  do  with  enemies 
who  were  so  enterprising,  it  was  fit  they  should  be 
equally  daring. 

This  advice  was  approved,  and  accordingly  a  large 
fleet  was  equipped,  (jylippus  led'  out  all  his  land- 
forces  in  the  night  time,  to  attack  thelbrts  of  Plem- 
myrium.  Thirty-five  Syracusan  gallies  which  were 
in^  the  great  harbour,  and  forty-five  in  the  lesser, 
where  was  an  arsenal  for  ships,  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance to^vards  Plemmyrium,  to  amaze  the  Athenians, 
who  would  see  themselves  attacked  both  by  sea  and 


"Tfjucyd.  l.vii.p.  497— 500.  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  536.  Died- 
p.  140. 
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land  at  the  same  time.  The  Athenians,  at  this  news,  Darn 
went  on  hoard  aho ;  and,  with  t\\  enty-tive  snips,  Noth 
jailed  10  fi:^ht  the  thirty-^ive  Syracasan  vessels  which 
were  sailiniz;  out  against  them  from  the  great  har- 
bour; and  opposed  thirty-live  more  to  the  forty- five 
of  the  enemy,  whicli  were  come  out  of  the  Hltle 
port.  A  shatp  en2a<j;ement  was  fought  at  the 
mouth  of  t!ie  great  harbour;  one  party  endea- 
vo'iring  to  force  tneir  way  into  it,  and  the  other 
to  keep  them  out. 

Thjse  who  defonde'l  the  forts  of  Plemmyrinm, 
havin^^  tiocked  to  the  shore  to  view  the  battle,  Gy- 
lippus  attacked  the  forts  unexpectedly  by  day-break; 
and  having  carrier!  the  greatest  of  them  by  storm^ 
the  soldiers  who  defended  the  other  two  were 
so  territied,  that  thev  abandoned  them  in  a  moment. 
After  this  advantage  the  Syracusans  sustanied  a  con- 
siderable \()ss  :  for  such  of  their  vessels  as  fought  at 
the  entrance  of  the  h  irbour,  fatter  havinsj  forced  the 
Athenians)  ran  toul  of  one  another  with  much  violence 
as  they  entered  it  in  disorder ;  and  by  this  means 
shifted  the  victory  to  their  enemies,  who  were  not 
contented  w  ith  pursuing,  but  also  gave  chace  to  those 
who  were  victorious  in  the  ureal  harbour.  J^^leven 
Syracusan  gallies  were  sunk,  and  great  numbers  of 
the  sailors  in  them  killed.  Tln'ee  were  taki^n;  but 
the  Athenians  likewise  lost  three,  and  after  towing 
otf  those  of  the  enemy,  they  raised  a  trophy  in  a 
little  island  that  lay  before  Piemmyrium,  and  retired 
to  the  shelter  of  their  camp. 

The  Syracusans  also  raised  three  trophies  for  their 
taking  of  tiie  thr'^e  forts ;  and  after  rasing  one  of 
the  smaller,  they  repaired  the  fortifications  of  die 
other  two,  and  p-it  garrisons  into  them.  Several 
Athenians  had  been  eitlier  kihcd  or  nnade  prisoners 
there ;  and  great  sums  of  monev  were  taken,  the 
property  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  merchants  and 
captains  of  gallies,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition ;  this  being  a  kind  of  magazine  tor  the  whole 
army.    They  lii.ewise  lost  the  Stores  and  rigging  of 
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Darius  forty  gallies,  with  three  ships  that  lay  in  the  dock 
Kothiis.  But  a  mgre  considerable  circumstance  was,  Gylippus 
thereby  prevented  Nicias  from  getting  provisions 
and  ammunition  so  easily;  for,  whilst  the  latter  was 
possessed  of  Plemmyrium,  thes,e  were  procured  se- 
curely and  expeditiously ;  whereas,  after  that  place 
w^s  lost,  it  was  equally  difficult  and  hazardous, 
.becau.*e  they  could  not  bring  in  any  thing  without 
figliting;  the  enemy  lying  at  anchor  just  off  their 
tort.  Thus  the  Athenians  could  have  no  provisions 
but  from  the  point  of  their  swords ;  which  dispirited 
the  soldiers  very  much,  and  threw  the  whole  army 
into  a  great  consternation. 

There  aftcrvA  ards  was  a  little  skirmish  in  defend- 
ing a  staccado  which  the  inhabitants  had  made  in  the 
sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  harbour,  to  secure  the 
shipping.*  •  The  Athenians  having  raised  towers  and 
parapets  on  a  large  ship,  made  it  advance  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  staccado,  in  order  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  bulwark  to  some  ships  which  carried  military 
engines,  with  which  they  drew  up  the  stakes  by  the 
help  of  puUies  and  ^fopes,  exclusive  of  those  which 
the  divers  sawed  in  two:  the  bcsie^jfed  defendino; 
themi;elves  with  their  harbour,  and  the  enemies  with 
their  tower.  Such  stakes  as  had  been  driven  in,  level 
N\  illi  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  strand  those 
vessels  that  should  come  near  them,  were  tiie  hardest 
to  force  away.  The  divers,  however,  being  induced 
by  large  sums  of  money,  succeeded  in  removing 
these  also,  and  most  of  the  stakes  were  torn  up;  but 
then  others  were  immediately  driven  in  their  places. 
'J'he  utmost  efforts  were  used  on  both  sides,  in  the 
attack  as  well  as  the  defence. 

p  ( )ne  circumstance  which  the  besieged  considered 
of  the  greatest  importance,  was  to  attempt  a  second 
enL;agenjent4>oth  by  sea  and  land,  before  the  fleet, 
and  other  succours  sent  by  the  Athenians,  should  ar- 
ri\'c.  They  had  concerted  fresh  measures  for  a  battle 

Thucyd.  I.  vii.  p.  500,  501.  P  Ibid.  p.  509 — 513, 

Vi'jt.  io  Is'ic.  p.  536.    Diod.  p.  140,  141. 
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at  sea,  profiting  by  the  errors  they  had  cominitted  Darius 
in  the  last  engagement.    The  cliange  made  in  the  Nothui* 
gallies  was,  their  prows  were  now  shorter,  and  at 
the  same  time  stroDf^er  and  more  solid  than  before. 
For  this  purpose,  they  fixed  great  pieces  of  timber, 
projecting  forward,  on  each  side  of  the  prows ;  and 
to  these  pieces  they  joined  beams  by  way  of  props. 
These  beams  extended  to  the  len^ith  of  six  cubits 
on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  both  witliin  and  without. 
By  this  th^y  hoped  to  gain  the  advantage  over  the 
galues  of  the  Athenians,  wNrh  did  not  dare,  be- 
cause of  the  weakness  of  their  prows,  to  attack  an 
enemy  in  front,  but  only  in  flank;  not  to  mentioa, 
that  should  the  battle  be  fought  in  the  harbour, 
they  would  not  have  room  to  spread  themselves, 
nor  to  pass  between  two  gallies,  in  which  lay  their 
greatest  art;  nor  to  tack  about,  after  they  should 
have  been  repulsed,  in  order  to  return  to  the 
charge ;  whereas  the  Syracusans,  by  their  being  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  extent  of  the  harbour,  woukl  have 
all  these  advantao;e5,  and  misht  reciprocally  assist 
one  another.    On  these  circumstances  the  latter 
founded  their  hopes  of  victory. 

Gylippus  tlierefore  first  drew  ail  the  infantry  out 
of  the  camp,  and  advanced  towards  that  part  of  the 
con  travail  ation  of  the  Athenians  which  faced  the  city; 
whilst  the  troops  of  Olympia  marched  towards  the 
otiier,  and  their  gallies  set  sail. 

Xicias  was  iinwilhng  to  venture  a  second  battle, 
saying,  that  as  he  expected  a  fresh  fleet  every  monient, 
and  a  great  reinforcement  under  Demosthenes,  it 
would  betray  tlic  gi'eatest  want  of  judgment,  should 
he,  as  his  troops  were  inferior  in  niuijher  to  those 
of  the  enemy,  and  already  fatigued,  hazard  a  battle 
Tvithout  beinsr  forced  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  Me- 
nander  and  Euthydenius,  who  had  just  before  been 
appointed  to  share  the  command  wjth  Xicias  till  the 
arrival  of  Demostiienes,  fired  with  ambition,  and 
jealous  of  those  generals,  were  eager  to  perform 
iy  ,-     (^reat  exploit,  to  berea  ve  the  one  of  his  idor/, 
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Parius  and,  if  possible,  eclipse  that  of  th^  other.  The  pra- 
te^^ce  tliev  alleged  on  this  occasion  was,  the  fmne 
and  reputation  of  Athen.^  ;  and  tiiey  asserted  with  so 
much  vehemence,  that  it  would  be  enlirel}^  destroyed 
should  they  shun  the  battle,  as  the  Syracusans  of- 
fered it  them,  that  they  at  last  forced  Nicias  to  a 
compliance.  The  Athenians  hud  seventy-five  gullies, 
and  the  Syracusans  eighty. 

The  first  day  the  Hct  ts  continued  in  sight  of  each 
other,  in  the  great  harbour,  without  engaging;  and 
only  a  few  skirmishes  passed,  alter  wliicii  both  par- 
ties retired;  and  it  was  just  the  same  with  the  land- 
forces.  Tlie  Syracusans  did  not  make  the  least  move- 
ment the  second  day.  Nicias,  taking  advantage  of 
this  inactixity,  caused  the  transports  to  draw  up  in 
a  line,  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  in  order 
that  his  gallies  might  retire  belnnd  them  with  safety, 
in  case  of  a  defeat.  On  the  morrow,  the  Syra- 
cusans came  up  sooner  than  usual,  when  a  great 
part  ol  the  day  was  spent  in  skirmishing,  after  w  hich 
tliey  retired.  The  Athenians  did  not  suppose  they 
%vuuld  return,  but  imagined  that  fear  had  made 
them  fly:  liut  having  rctreshed  themselves  in  great 
diligence,  and  returning  on  board  their  gallies,  they 
attacked  ihe  Athenians,  who  were  far  from  expect- 
ing t!  cm.  1  he  latter  being  now  forced  to  return 
immediately  on  board  their  ships,  they  entered  them 
in  grciit  disorder,  so  that  they  had  not  tiujc  to  draw 
them  up  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  most  of  the  sailors 
wcve  fasting.  Victory  did  not  long  continue  in  sus- 
pense. The  Athenians,  alter  making  a  short  and 
slight  resistance,  retired  behind  their  line  of  trans- 
ports. 'I'lie  enemy  pursued  them  thither,  and 
Mere  stopt  by  the  sailyards  of  those  ships,  to  which 
were  fixed  *  dolphins  of  lead,  which,  being  very 
heavy,  had  they  fallen  on  the  enemy's  gallies,  would 
have  sunk  them  at  once.   The  Athenians  lost  seven 


•  This  rngine,  so  violent,  wa?;  its  motion^  broke  through  ^ 
gall«y  trom  the  deck  to  the  hold. 
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gallics  in  this  engagcnient,  and  a  throat  number  of  Darius 
soldiers  were  cither  killed  or  taken  f)ris)ners.  Nothus, 

Tliis  loss  threw  Nicia.^  into  the  utmost  conster- 
nation. All  the  misfortunes  he  had  met  witli,  ever 
since  the  time  he  had  hi  st  enjcived  the  supreme  com- 
mand, came  into  his  mind;  mid  he  now  is  involved 
in  a  greater  than  any  of  them,  by  his  complying 
with  tiie  advice  of  his  colleagues.  Whilst  he  was 
revolving  these  gloomy  ideas,  Demosthenes's  fleet 
was  seen  coming  forward  in  great  pomp,  and  with 
such  an  air  as  nuist  Ihl  the  enemy  with  dread:  It 
was  now  the  day  after  the  battle.  This  fleet  con- 
sisted of  seventy-three  galttes,  on  board  of  wliich 
were  live  thousand  fighting  men,  and  about  three 
thousand  archers,  slingers,  and  bowmen.  All  these 
gallies  were  richly  trunmed;  their  pro^AS  being 
adorned  ^ith  ^hiniuii;  streamers,  manped  with  stout 
rowers,  ccTiimanded  bv  good  officers,  and  echoing 
%vith  the  sound  of  clarions  and  trumpets ;  Demos- 
thenes having  affected  an  air  of  pomp  and  triumph, 
purposely  ti)  strike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

Tills  gallant  sij^ht  alarmed  tiiem  indeed  beyond 
expression.  They  did  not  see  any  end,  or  even  the 
least  suspension  of  their  calamities  :  All  they  had  hi- 
therto done  or  suffered  was  as  nothing,  and  their 
work  was  to  begin  again.  What  hopes  could  they 
entertain  of  being  able  to  weary  out  the  patience  of 
the  Atiicnians,  since,  though  a  hostile  camp  was  in- 
trenched in  the  middle  of  Attica,  they  were  how- 
ever aWe  to  send  a  second  army  into  Sicily,  as  con- 
siderable as  the  former ;  and  that  their  power,  as  well 
as  their  courage,  seemed,  notwithstanding  all  their 
losses,  instead  (jf  diminishing  to  increase  daily? 

Demosthenes  iiaving  made  an  exact  enquiry  into 
the  state  of  things,  imagined  tliat  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  liiin  to  lose  time  as  Xicias  had  done,  who, 
having  spread  an  universal  terror  at  his  lii:rt  arrival, 


'  Thijcyd.  1.  vii.  p.  513 — 518.  Plut.  in  Nic  p.  537.  Diod. 
p.  14!,  14-2. 
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Parius  became  afterwards  the  object  of  contempt,  for  hav- 
Nothus.  ing  ^\  intered  in  Catana,  instead  of  going  directly 
to  Syracuse;  and  had  after\vards  given  Gylippus  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  troops  into  it.  He  flat-, 
tcrcd  himself  a\  ith  the  hopes,  that  he  should  bo  able 
to  carry  tlic  city  at  the  first  attack,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  alarm  ^\■hich  the  news  of  his  arrival  would 
spread  in  every  part  of  it,  and  by  that  means  should 
immediately  put  an  end  to  the  v.ar:  Otherwise  he 
intended  to  raise  the  siege,  and  no  longer  liarass 
and  lessen  the  troops  by  fighting  battles  never  deci- 
sive ;  uor  quite  exhaust  the  city  of  Athens,  by  em- 
ploying its  treasures  in  needless  expences. 

iSicias,  terrified  by  this  hold  and  precipitate  reso- 
lution of  Demosthenes,  conjured  him  not  to  be  so 
hast}'-,  but  to  take  time  to  weigh  things  deliberately, 
that  he  might  have  no  cause  to  repent  of  what  he 
should  do.  lie  observed  to  him,  that  the  enemy 
would  be  ruined  by  delays;  that  their  provisions  as 
well  as  "money  were  entirely  exhausted;  that  their 
allies  were  going  to  abandon  them ;  that  they  must 
soon  be  reduced  to  such  extremity,  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, as  w  ould  force  them  to  surrender,  as  they 
had  before  resolved  :  For  there  were  certain  persons 
in  Syracuse  who  held  a  secret  correspondence  with 
Kicias,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  be  impatient,  be- 
cause the  Syracusans  were  tired  with  the  war  and 
with  Gylippus;  and  that  should  the  necessity  to 
which  they  >vere  reduced  be  ever  so  little  increased, 
they  would  surrender  at  fhscretion. 

As  Nicias  did  not  explain  himself  clearly,  and 
would  not  declare  in  e>:[>rcss  terms,  that  sure  and 
certain  advices  were  sent  him  of  whatever  was  trans- 
acted in  the  city,  his  remonstrances  v^ere  considered 
as  an  effect  of  the  timidity  and  slowness  w  ith  which 
l)e  had  alv^•ays  been  reproached.    "  Such,"  said  they, 
are  iiis  usual  protraction,  dekys,  distrusts,  and 
fearful  precaution,  whereby  he  has  deadened  all 
the  vivacity,  and  extinguished  all  tiie  ardour  of 
the  troops,  in  not  marching  them  immediately 
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against  the  enemy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  de-  Darius 
**  ferrinii  to  attack  them,  till  his  own  forces  were  ^^oibus. 

weakened  and  despised."  his  made  the  rest  of 
the  generals  and  all  the  officers  come  over  to  De- 
mosthenes's  opinion,  and  Nicias  liunself  was  at  last 
Ibiced  to  acquiesce  with  it. 

Demosthenes,  after  having  attacked  to  no  purpose 
the  wall  which  cut  the  conti'avallation  of  the  besieg- 
ers, conlined  himself  to  the  attack  of  Epipolae,  from 
a  supposition  that  should  lie  once  be  master  of  it, 
the  wall  would  be  quite  undefended.  Hetlierefore 
took  provisions  for  hvc  days,  witii  workmen,  imple-. 
nients,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  iiim  to  defend 
that  post  after  he  should  possess  himself  of  it.  As 
there  was  no  going  up  to  it  in  the  daytime  undisco- 
vered, he  marched  thither  in  the  night  with  all  his 
forces,  followed  by  Eurymedon  and  ]\lenander; 
Nicias  staying  behind  to  guard  the  c^mp.    I  hey 
went  up  by  the  way  of  Euryelus,  as  befoi^e,  unper- 
ccived  by  the  sentinels ;  attack  the  lirst  intrench- 
mcnt,  and  storm  it,  after  killing  part  of  thase  who 
defended  it.    Demosthenes,  not  satisfied  v.ith  this 
advantage,  to  prevent  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers  from 
cooling,  and  not  delay  the  execution  of  his  design, 
marclies  fonvard.    During  this  intei  val,  the  forces 
of  the  city,  sustained  by  Gylippus,  march  under 
arms  out  of  the  intrenclunents.    Being  seized  witfi 
astonishment,  wliich  the  darkness  of  the  nigiit  in- 
creased, they  were  immediately  repulsed  and  put  to 
flight.    Lut  as  the  Athenians  advanced  in  disorder, 
to  force  whatever  might  resist  their  arms,  le  st  the 
enemy  might  raily  again,  should  time  be  allowed 
them  to  breathe  and  recover  from  their  siirprise, 
they  are  stopt  on  a  suddtn  by  the  lioeotians,  wjio 
make  a  vigurous  stand,  and  marching  against  liie 
Athenians  with  tiieir  pikes  presented,,  rejnilse  them 
with  great  shouts,  and  make  a  dreadful  siaughter. 
This  spreads  an  universal  terror  througfi  the  rest 
of  the  army.    Those  who  lied  either  force  along 
such  as  were  advancing  to  their  assistance,  or  else^ 
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Darius  mistaking  them  for  enemies,  turn  their  amis  against 
Kotiius.  tiiem.  They  now  were  ail  mixed  indiscriminately, 
it  being  impossible  to  discriminate  objects  in  tliC 
horrors  of  a  night,  which  was  not  so  gloomy  as 
entirely  to  make  them  imperceptible,  nor  yet  light 
enough  to  distinguish  those  which  were  seen.  The 
Atiienians  sought  lor  one  another  to  no  purpose; 
and  from  their  often  asking  the  lijord^  by  which  only 
they  were  able  to  know  one  another,  a  strange  con- 
fusion of  sounds  was  hccird,  which  occasioned  no 
little  disorder;  not  to  mention  that  they,  by  this 
means,  divulged  the  word  to  the  enemy,  and  could 
not  leam  theirs ;  because  by  their  being  together  and 
in  a  body,  they  had  no  occasion  to  repeat  it.  In  the 
meantime,  those  who  w:re  pursued,  tlirew  tiicm- 
selves  from  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  many  w  ere 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall ;  and  as  most  of  those 
wlio  escaped,  straggled  from  one  another  up  and 
down  the  l;elds  and  woods,  they  were  cut  to  pieces 
the  next  day  by  the  enemy's  horse,  who  pursued 
them.  Two  thousand  Athenians  were  slain  in  this 
cngtigemcnt,  and  a  great  number  of  arms  were 
taken;  those  who  fled  having  thrown  them  away, 
that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  escape  over  the 
precipices. 

Sect.  XIV.  The  Consternation  with  xvhich  the 
Athenians  are  seized.  They  again  hazard  a  Sear 
Jight,  and  are  defeated,  Thcif  resolve  to  retire 
by  Land.  Being  close  pur. rued  by  the  Syracusans^ 
they  surrender.  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  are 
sentenced  to  die,  and  executed.  Tlie  K fleet  zvhich 
the  News  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Army  produces  in 
Athens. 

'  THH  Athenian  generals,  after  sustaining  50 
great  a  loss,  were  greatly  perplexed,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  act  in  the  present  discouragement  and 

'  Th'.iryJ.  1.  vii.  p.  518— 5'iO.    TlwU  in  Mc.  p.  538 — 54'2» 
Diod.  p.  142. 
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despair  of  the  troops,  who  died  daily,  cither  by  the  Darius 
disedscs  of  the  autumn,  or  by  the  bad  air  of  the  fens  ^"thus. 
near  which  thcv  were  encamped.  Demosthenes  uas 
i>f  opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  for -them  to  leave 
the  countrv  immediatelv,  since  they  iiad  been  un- 
successful in  so  iinpi)rt:nit  an  enterprise;  especially 
as  the  season  was  not  too  far  advanced  lor  sniling; 
and  that  ihev  had  ships  enougti  to  force  a  j)assage3 
in  case  the  enemy  should  dispute  it  \Nith  them.  He 
declared,  that  it  would  be  of  mucii  greater  advan- 
taijc  to  obli»j;e  the  enemy  to  raise  their  b!oc!;ade  of 
Atiien*^,  than  for  tliem  to  contiiuie  that  of  Syracuse, 
by  which  tlioy  exhausted  themselves  to  no  purpose; 
that  he  was  certain  they  would  not  be  reinforced  by 
a  new  army;  and  that  they  could  not  liope  to 
overcome  the  enemy  with  the  weak  one  under  their 
command. 

Nicias  was  sensible,  that  the  arguments  his  col- 
league used  were  very  just,  and  he  himself  was  of 
his  opinion  :  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  afraid,  lest 
so  pubhc  a  confession  of  the  weak  condition  to 
whicli  they  were  reduced,  and  their  resolution  to 
leave  Sicily,  (the  report  of  which  would  certainly 
reach  the  enemy)  should  complete  the  ruia  of  their 
affairs;  and  perhaps  make  them  unable  to  execute 
their  resolution  ^\hen  they  should  attempt  it.  Be- 
sides, they  had  some  little  hopes  lel't  that  the  be- 
sieged,  being  themselves  reduced  to  great  extremity 
by  their  absolute  want  of  provisions  and  mone^', 
would  at  last  be  inclined  to  surrender  upon  honour- 
able terms.  Thus^,  .although  he  was  in  reality  un- 
certain and  wavering,  he  insinijated,  that  he  would 
not  quit  Sicily,  till  ti>e  Athenians  sliould  have  first 
sent  orders  for  tliat  purpose;  as  he  well  knew  that 
otherwise  they  would  be  highly  dl  pleased  :  That  as 
those  who  were  to  judge  them  had  not  been  eye  wit- 
nesses of  the  state  of  tilings,  they  would  he  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion ;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  some  ora- 
tor, certainly  condemn  them:  That  most  of  tfiose 
men,  who  now  exclaimed  with  the  greatest  vehemence 
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Darius  against  the  difficultiea  they  laboured  under,  would 
Kothiis.  xh^Yi  change  their  note,  and  accuse  tbcni  of  having 
been  bribed  to  raise  the  siege:  Thatkno^^ing  so  well, 
as  he  did,  tlid' disposition  and  character  of  the  Athe- 
nians, he  chose  to  die  glorioitsly  by  the  enemy  s 
^^^vord,  rather  than  be  ignominiously  condemned  by 
his  fellow-citizens. 

These  reasons,  though  they  appeared  very  strong, 
were  not  yet  able  to  convince  Demosthenes  ;  and  it 
was  still  his  opinion,  that  the  only  good  choice  they 
could  make,  would  be  to  retire.  However,  as  he 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  former  opinion,  he  was 
afraid  of  insisting  upon  tliis  ;  and  he  v,  as  tlie  more 
inclined  to  accede  to  thatof  Nicias,  from  imagining, 
^^  ith  many  others,  that  this  general  might  have  some 
secret  resource,  as  he  was  so  firmly  resolved  to  stay. 

'  Gyiippus,  after  having  made  the  tour  of  Sicily, 
had  brought  a  great  body  of  troops  with  him.  This 
new  reinforcement  terrified  tlie  Athenians  exceed- 
ingly, whose  army  diminished  daily  by  sickness; 
and  they  now  began  to  repent  their  not  having  raised 
the  ^icgc,  especially  as  the  besieged  were  preparing  to 
attack  ihcm  both  by  sea  and  land.  Besides  Nicias 
no  longer  opposed  this  resolution,  and  only  desired 
to  have  it  kept  secret.  Orders  were  therefore  given, 
as  privately  as  possible,  for  tlie  fleet  to  prepare  for 
setting  sail  witli  the  utmost  expedition. 

When  all  things  were  ready,  the  moment  they 
were  going  to  set  sail,  (wholly  unsuspected  by  the 
eneqny,  who  were  far  from  surmisinfi  they  vrould 
leave  Sicily  so  soon)  the  moon  was  suddenly  eclipsed 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  lost  all  its  splendour; 
v:hicli  terrified  Xicias  and  the  whole  army,  who, 
from  ignorance  and  superstition,  were  astonished  at 
so  sudden  a  change,  the  causes  of  which  they  did  not 
know,  and  therefore  dreaded  the  consequences  of  it. 
They  then  consulted  the  soothsayers  ;  wlib  being 
equally  unacquainted  v\  ith  the  reasons  of  this  phae- 

*  Tliucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  521— .'/tS.  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  53S.  Piod. 
J.  xiii.  p.  142— 16 1. 
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noineuon,  only  aiii^iuentrd  their  consternalioa.  It  n 
was  Uic  custom,  att'jr  siicli  accidents  had  happened, 
to  suspend  their  enterprise  but  lor  three  days.  Tiie 
soothsayers  pronounced,  tlmt  lie  must  not  set  sail 
till  tliree  times  nine  days  were  past,  (these'are  Thu- 
cydides's  words)  wiiich  doubtless  was  a  mystciious 
number  in  tl\e  opinion  of  the  people.  Nicias,  scru- 
pulous to  a  fault,  and  full  of  a  mistaken  veneration 
for  these  blind  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods, 
declared  that  he  would  wait  a  whole  revolution 
of  the  moon,  and  not  return  till  the  same  day  of 
the  next  month  ;  as  if  he  had  not  seen  the  j^lanet 
very  clearly,  the  instant  it  had  emerged  from  that 
part  which  was  darkened  by  the  interposition  of  the 
earth's  body. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  time  for  this.    The  news 
of  the  intended  departure  of  the  Athenians  beinj^ 
soon  spread  over  the  ci'cy,  a  resolution  was  taken  to 
attack  the  besiegers  botli  by  sea  and  land.  Tiic 
Syracusans  began  the  first  day  by  attacking  the  in- 
trenchuients,  cj,nd  gained  a  blight  advantage  over  the 
enemy.  On  the  morrow  they  made  a  second  attack  ; 
and  at  t!ie  same  time  sailed,  with  sevcntv-six  gal- 
lies,  against  eiglity-six  of  the  Athenians.  Euryme- 
don,  who  commanded  the  right  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  having  spread  along  ihe  shore  to  surround 
them,,  this  movement  proved  fatal  to  him :  Tor  as 
he  was  detached  from  the  body  of  the  ficet,  the  Sy- 
racusans, after  forcing  ths  center,  attacked  him ; 
drove  him  vigorously  into  the  gulf  called  J)ascon, 
and  there  defeated  him  entirely.    Kai-ymcdon  lost 
his  life  in  the  engagement.    They  afterwards  gave 
chcice  to  tlie  rest  of  the  gallies,  and  run  them  on 
shoiTj.    Gylippus,  who  commanded  the  land-army, 
seeinc;  the  Athenian  gallies  were  forced  agi^ound, 
and  not  able  to  return  into  their  staccado,  came 
down  with  part  of  his  troo])s,  in  order  to  charge 
the  soldiers,  in  case  they  should  be  forced  to  run 
ashore ;  and  to  gi  /c  his  friends  tb:*  more  roorn  to 
tow  fcuch  gallies  as  they  shoidd  have  taken.  How- 
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l^arins  cvcw  he  f.  a?  repulsed  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were 
N«thus.  posted  on  tliat  side  ;  and  obliged  by  the  Athenians, 
who  flew  to  sustain  tlieni,  to  retire  Avith  some  loss 
as  far  as  t!ie  moor  called  Lysiuielia,  which  lay  near 
it.  The  hitter  saved  most  of  their  ships,  eighteen 
excepted,  which  were  taken  by  the  Syracusans,  and 
tiijir  crews  cut  to  pieces  by  them.  After  this,  re- 
solving: to  burn  the  rest,  they  filled  an  old  vessel  with 
combustible  materials  ;  and  having  set  fire  to  it,  they 
drove  it  by  the  help  of  the  wind  against  the  Athenians, 
wiio  nevertheless  extinguished  the  fue,  and  drove  off 
the  ship. 

Each  side  erected  trophies :  Tlie  Syracusans  for 
the  defeat  of  Eurymedon,  and  the  advantage  they 
had  gained  the  day  before ;  and  the  Athenians,  for 
their  having  driven  part  of  the  enemy  into  the  moor, 
and  put  the  other  {)art  to  liiiilit.  iiut  the  minds  of 
tlietwo  nations  were  very  ditterently  disposed.  The 
Syracusans,  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  utmost 
consternation  at  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  with 
his  fleet,  seeing  themselves  victorious  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement, resumed  fresh  liope,  and  assured  them- 
selves of  a  complete  victory  over  their  enemies. 
The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  frustrated  of  their 
only  resource,  and  overcome  by  sea  so  contrary  to 
their  expectations,  entirely  lost  courage,  and  had  no 
tlioughts  but  of  retirinf^. 

The  enemy,  to  deprive  them  of  all  resource  and 
prevent  their  escaping,  shut  the  mouth  of  the  great 
harbour,  which  was  about  five  hundred  paces  w  ide, 
with  gallics  placed  across,  and  other  vessels  fixed 
with  anchors  and  iron  chains,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  the  requisite  pre})aration  for  the  battle,  in  case 
they  should  have  coura<j;e  to  engage  again.  When 
the  Athenians  saw  themselves  thus  hemmed  in,  the 
generals  and  principal  officers  assembled,  in  order  to 
deliberate  on  the  present  state  of  affairs.  They  were 
in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  which  was  on  iug  to 
their  having  forbidden  the  people  of  Catanii  to  bring 
any,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained  of  their  being 
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able  to  retire,  and  they  could  not  procure  any  fi  om  Darius 
other  phices,  unless  tliey  were  ina'^ters  of  the  sea.  Nothu*. 
Thi-^  made  them  resolve  to  venture  a  sea-fight  W' ith 
this  vieu ,  they  were  dcteruiip.cd  to  leave  their  old 
camp  and  their  walls,  which  extended  to  the  temple 
of  Hercules ;  and  to  intiencli  themselves  on  the 
shore,  near  their  ships,  in  the  smallest  compass  pos- 
sible. Their  design  was,  to  lea\  e  some  forces  in  that 
place  to  oruard  their  bagijage  and  the  sick ;  and  to 
fight  with  the  rest  on  board  all  the  ships  they  had 
remaining.  Tiiey  intended  to  retire  to  Catana,  in 
case  the\  should  be  victorious  ;  otherwise,  to  set  fire 
to  their  ships,  and  to  march  by  land  to  the  nearest 
citv  belonging  to  their  allies. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  Nicias  immediately 
filled  an  hundred  and  ten  gallics  (the  othei's  having 
lost  their  oars)  with  the  Hower  of  his  infantry ;  and 
drew  up  the  rest  of  the  forces,  particularly  the 
bowmen,  in  order  of  battle  on  the  shore.  As  the 
Athenians  dreaded  very  much  the  beaks  of  the  Sy- 
racusan  gallies,  Nicias  had  provided  harping-irons 
to  gi'apple  them,  in  order  to  l)reak  the  force  of  the 
blow,  and  to  come  immediately  to  close  tight,  as  on 
shore.  But  the  enemy  perceiving  this,  covered  the 
prows  and  upper  part  of  their  gaHies  \\  ith  leather, 
to  prevent  their  being  so  easily  laid  hold  of.  The 
coumianders  on  botli  sides  had  employed  all  their 
rhetoric  to  animate  their  men ;  and  none  could 
ever  have  been  prompted  from  strongtT  motives ; 
for  the  battle  Avhich  was  going  to  be  fought,  was  to 
determine,  not  only  their  lives  and  liberties,  but  also 
the  fate  of  their  country. 

T[ie  battle  was  very  obstinate  and  bloody.  The 
Athenians  being  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  port, 
easily  took  those  ships  which  defevidcd  the  entrance 
of  it ;  but,  when  they  attempted  to  break  ilie  chain 
of  the  rest  to  v,  iden  the  passage,  the  enemy  came 
up  from  all  quarters.  As  near  two  hundred  gallies 
came  riislnng  on  each  side,  in  a  narrow  place,  tlicre 
must  necessarily  be  a  very  great  coufusion;  and  the 
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Darius     vessels  could  not  easily  ^dvaj^ce  forward,  or  retire, 
>iotiiu3.    nor  turn  about  to  renew  the  attack.    1  he  beaks  of 
the  galiies,  for  this  reason,  did  very  little  G?*ecution  ; 
but  there  were  very  furious  and  frequent  discharires. 
'I'hc  Athenians  were  overwhelmed  with  a  sho\^tr  of 
stones,  ^vhich  always  did  execution  from  what  place 
soever  they  were  thro^vn ;  a\  hereas  they  defended 
themselves  only  by  siiooting  darts  and  arrows,  which, 
by  the  motion  of  the  ships,  from  the  agitation  of  the 
sea,  could  not  be  well  aimed,  and  by  that  means  the 
greatest  part  of  them  did  htlle  execution.  Ariston 
the  pilot  had  given  the  Syracubans  this  counsel. 
These  dischariies  being  over,  the  soldiers,  heavily 
armed,  attempted  to  enter  the  enemy's  ships  in 
order  to  light  hand  to  hand  :  And  it  often  happened, 
that  whilst  they  were  climbing  up  one  side,  their 
own  ships  were  entered  on  the  other ;  and  two  or 
three  ships  would  be  grappled  to  one,  vihich  occa- 
sioned a  great  perplexity  and  confusion.  Farther, 
the  noiie  of  the  ships  that  dashed  one  against  the 
other,  the  different  cries  of  the  victors  and  vanquish- 
ed, prevented  tlie  orders  of  the  oflicers  fi-om  bein::; 
heard.    The  Athenians  wanted  to  force  a  passage, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  to  secure  their 
return  into  tiieir  own  country ;  and  tljis  the  enemy 
employed  their  utmost  eiforts  to  prevent,  in  order 
that  they  might  gain  a.  more  complete  and  more 
^■lorious  victory.    The  two  land-armies  which  were 
.drawn  up  on  the  highest  part  of  tlie  shore,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  who  were  there,  ran  to  the 
walls ;  whilst  the  rest  kneeling  in  the  temples  were 
imploring  heaven  to  give  success  to  their  citizens  ; 
all  these  sav/  clearly,  because  of  their  little  distance 
from  the  tlcets,  every  thing  that  passed ;  and  con- 
templated the  battle  as  from  an  amphitheatre,  but 
not  without  great  anxiety  and  terror.    Attentive  to, 
and  shuddering  at  every  movement,  and  the  several 
dianges  which  happened ;  they  discovered  the  interest 
they  took  in  tlie  battle,  by  their  fears,  their  ho[)es, 
their  grief,  their  joy,  by  diiferent  cries  and  diftercnt 
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gestures;  stretching  out  their  hands,  sometimes  Darius 
towards  the  combatants  to  animate  them,  and  at  Nothus. 
other  times  towards  heaven,  to  implore  the  succour 
and  protection  of  the  gods.  At  last,  the  /Vthenian 
fleet,  after  sustaining  a  long  battle  and  a  vigorous 
resistance,  v.as  put  to  flight,  and  driven  against  the 
shore.  I'he  Syracusans,  who  were  spectators  of  this 
victory,  conveyed  to  the  whole  city,  by  an  universal 
shout,  the  news  of  this  victory.  The  victors,  now 
masters  of  the  sea,  and  sailing  with  a  favourable 
wind  towards  Syracuse,  erected  a  trophy ;  whilst 
the  Athenians,  who  were  quite  dejected  and  over- 
powered, did  not  so  much  as  request  that  their  dead 
soldiers  might  be  delivered  to  them,  in  order  to  pay 
the  last  sad  duty  to  their  remains. 

There  now  remained  but  tvv  o  methods  for  them 
to  chuse ;  either  to  attempt  the  passage  a  second 
time,  for  which  they  had  ships  and  soldiers  sufficient, 
or  to  abandon  their  fleet  to  the  enemy,  and  retire 
by  land.  Demosthenes  proposed  the  former  ;  but 
the  sailors,  in  the  deepest  atfliction,  refused  to  obey, 
fully  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  sustain  a  second  engagement.  The  second  me- 
thod was  therefore  resolved  upon,  and  accordingly 
they  prepared  to  set  out  in  the  night,  to  conceal  the 
march  of  their  army  from  the  enemy. 

But  Hennocrates,  who  suspected  their  design, 
was  very  sensible  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance not  to  sufler  so  great  a  body  of  forces  to 
escape  ;  since  they  otherwise  might  fortify  them- 
selves in  some  corner  of  the  island,  and  renew  the 
war.  The  Syracusans  were  at  that  time  in  the  midst 
of  their  festivity  and  rejoicings  ;  and  meditating 
nothing  but  how  they  might  best  divert  themselves, 
afl:er  the  toils  they  had  sustained  in  fight.  Tiiey 
were  then  solemnizini^  the  festival  of  Hercules.  To 
desire  the  Syracusans  to  take  up  arms  again,  in  order 
to  pursue  the  enemy  ;  and  to  attenipt  to  dimv  them 
from  their  diversions  either  by  force  or  persuasion, 
would  have  been  to  no  purpose;  for  which  reason' 
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Darius   aiiotlier  expedient  was  employed.  Hermocrates  sent^ 
^'othlls.  out  a  few  hoi'semen,  v/ho  were  to  pass  for  friends 
of  the  Athenians,  and  ordered  them  to  cry  aloud  : 
Tell  Nicias  not  to  retire  till  daylight  ;  for  the 
Syracusans  lie  in  anibusi)  for  him,  and  have  seized 
on  the  passes.    This  false  advice  stopi  Nicias  at 
once  ;  and  he  did  not  even  set  out  the  next  day,  in 
order  that  the  soldiers  might  have  more  time  to  pre- 
pare for  their  departure ;  and  carry  off  whatever 
might  be  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  aban- 
don the  rest. 

The  enemy  had  time  enough  for  seizing  the  ave- 
nues. The  next  morning  early  they  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  most  difficult  passes,  fortified  those 
places  where  the  rivers  were  fordable,  broke  down  the 
bi  idges,  and  spread  detachments  of  horse  up  and 
down  the  plaiii ;  so  that  there  was  not  one  place 
through  wliich  the  Athenians  could  pass  without 
lighting.  Tliey  set  out  upon  their  march  the  third 
day  after  the  battle,  with  design  to  retire  to  Catana. 
The  whole  army  was  in  an  inexpressible  consterna- 
tion, to  see  such  great  numbers  of  men,  either  dead 
or  dying,  some  of  whom  were  leit  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  and  the  rest  to  the  cruelty  of  tke  enemy. 
Those  who  were  sick  and  .mounded  conjured  them 
M'hli  tears,  to  take  them  along  with  the  arm}*-,  and 
held  by  their  cloaths  when  they  were  going ;  or  else, 
<l:agging  tlienisclves  after  them,  followed  them  as 
tar  as  tiieir  strength  Avould  permit ;  and,  when  this 
f<uled,  they  had  recourbc  to  tears,  sighs,  impreca- 
tions ;  and  sending  up  towards  heaven  plaintive  and 
dying  groans,  they  called  u])on  the  gods  as  well  as 
men  to  avenge  their  crusty,  whilst  every  place 
echoed  with  lamentations. 

Tl;?  whole  army  -was  in  as  deplorable  a  condition. 
All  men  were  seized  with  the  dfiepest  uiclanclioly. 
I  hey  were  inwardly  tortured  with  rage  and  anguish, 
when  they  represented  to  themselves  the  greatness 
frui^ii  which  they  v/cre  fallen,  the  extreme  misery  to 
•e'hich  they  were. reduced,  and  the  still  greater  evils 
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from  which  they  foresaw  it  would  be  impossible  for  t):inu9 
them  to  escape.  They  could  not  bear  the  compnri-  Nothus. 
son.  tor  ever  present  in  their  thoughts,  of  the  ti  ium- 
phant  state  in  which  they  had  left  Athens,  in  the 
midst  of  the  good  Avi:3hc3  and  acclamations  of  the 
people  :  ^^  ith  tlie  ii^nominy  of  their  retreat,  agf/ra- 
vated  by  the  cries  and  imprecations  of  their  rciatioris 
and  fellow-cilizens. 

But  the  most  melancholy  part  of  ihe  spectacle,  and 
that  which  most  deserved  compassion,  was  Nicias. 
Dejected  and  v.om  out  by  a  tedious  illness;  deprived 
of  the  most  necessary  things,  at  a  time  when  his  age 
and  infirmities  required  them  most ;  pierced,  not 
only  witli  iiis  private  grief,  but  still  more  with  that  of 
others,  all  which  preyed  upon  his  heart;  this  great 
man,  superior  to  all  his  misfortunes,  thought  of  no- 
thing but  how  he  might  best  comfort  his  soldiers,  and 
revive  their  courage.  He  ran  up  and  dov^n  in  all 
places,  crying  aloud,  that  matters  \yere  not  yet  des- 
perate, and  that  other  armies  had  escaped  from 
greater  dangers ;  that  they  ought  not  to  accuse  them- 
selves, or  grieve  immoderately,  for  misfortunes  u  hich 
they  had  not  occasioned ;  that  if  tliey  had  offended 
some  god,  his  vengeance  must  be  satiated  by  this 
time  ;  tliat  fortune,  after  having  so  long  favoured  the 
enemy,  would  at  last  be  tired  of  persecuting  them ; 
thattljeir  bravery  and  their  numbers  madetliem  still 
formidable,  (being  stiil  near  forty  thousand  strong ;) 
that  no  city  in  Sicily  would  be  able  to  withstand  them, 
nor  prevent  their  settling  wherever  they  might  think 
proper  ;  that  they  had  no  more  to  do,  but  to  take 
care  severally  of  themselves,  and  march  in  good  or- 
der ;  that  by  a  prudent  and  courageous  retreat,  which 
was  now  become  their  only  resource,  they  \^'Ouid  not 
oiriy  save  themselves,  btit  ai-:o  their  countr}^,  and 
enable  it  to  recover  it?  former  grandeur. 

The  army  mai'ched  in  two  bodies,  both  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  a  phalanx ;  the  first  being  comnianded 
byNicias,  and  t^e  second  by  Demosihenes,  with  ihe 
bag2Tirre  in  the  center.    Beiuii  come  to  the  river  Ana- 
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Darins  pis,  they  forced  the  passage,  and  afterwards  were 
Nothus.  attacked  by  all  the  enemy's  cavalry,  as  -well  as  circhers, 
^\ho  di>chargcd  perpetually  upon  them.  They  were 
annoyed  in  this  manner  during  several  days' march  ; 
e  very  one  of  the  passes  being  guarded,  and  the 
Athenians  being  obliged  to  dispute  every  inch  of  their 
way.  The  eneniy  were  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle 
against  an  anny  ^  hich  despair  alone  might  render 
invincible  ;  and,  the  instant  the  Athenians  presented 
the  vSyracusans  battle,  the  latter  retired ;  but  w  hcn- 
ever  the  former  proceeded  on  their  march,  they 
advancc'd  and  charged  them  in  their  retreat. 

Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  seeing  the  miserable 
condition  to  u  hich  the  troops  were  reduced,  being  in 
extreme  want  of  provisions,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  w  ounded,  judged  it  advisable  to  retire  tow  ards 
the  sea,  by  a  quite  contrary  way  to  that  in  which 
they  then  marched,  and  to  make  directly  for  Ca- 
marina  and  Gela,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Catana, 
as  they  first  intended.  They  set  out  in  the  night, 
after  lighting  a  great  number  of  fires.  The  retreat 
was  made  in  great  confusion  and  disorder,  as  ge- 
nerally happens  to  great  armies  during  the  gloomy 
horrors  of  the  night,  especially  when  the  enemy  is 
not  far  off.  However,  the  van-guard,  commanded 
by  Nicias,  went  forward  in  good  order;  but  above 
half  the  rear-guard,  with  Demosthenes  at  their 
head,  quitted  the  main  body,  and  lost  their  way. 
On  tlie  next  day  the  Syracusans,  who,  on  the  re- 
port uf  their  retreat,  had  marched  with  extraor- 
chiiary  diligence,  came  up  w  ith  him  about  noon ; 
ftiid  having  surrounded  him  with  their  horse,  they 
dro\e  him  into  a  narrow  place  inclosed  with  a  wall, 
where  his  soldiers  fought  like  lions.  Perceiving, 
at  the  close  of  the  da}  ,  that  they  were  oppressed 
with  the  fatigue,  and  covered  with  wounds,  they 
gave  the  islanders  leave  to  retire,  which  some  of 
them  accepted ;  and  afterwards  spared  the  lives  of 
the  rest,  who  surrendered  at  discretion  with  De- 
mosthenes, alter  having  stipulated,  that  they  should 
not  be  put  to  death,  nor  sentenced  to  perpetual 
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imprisonmenl.  About  six  thousand  soldiers  sur-  Darius 
rendered  on  these  conditions.  Nothus. 

Xicias  arrived  on  the  same  evening  at  the  river 
Krineus,  and  passing  it,  encamped  on  a  mountain, 
uliere  the  enemy  came  up  with  him  the  next  day, 
and  summoned  him  to  surrender  at  (hscretion,  as 
Dcmostiienes  liad  done.  Nicias  could  not  persuade 
himself  at  first,  that  what  they  told  him  concerning 
tliat  general  was  true,  and  therefore  desired  leave  to 
send  some  horse  for  information.  I'pon  their  re- 
turniui^  with  the  news  that  Demosthenes  had  really 
surrendered  in  that  manner,  jNicias  offered  to  pay 
tiie  expences  of  the  war,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  permit  him  to  leave  the  country  with  his 
forces,  and  to  i^ive  as  many  Athenians  for  hostages, 
as  he  should  he  obliged  to  pay  talents.  But  the 
enemy  rejected  this  proposal  with  (iisdain  and  inso- 
lence, and  renewed  the  attack.  Nicias,  though  in 
absohite  want  of  all  things,  nevertheless  sustained  the 
chariie  the  whole  night,  and  marched  towards  the 
river  Asinarus.  When  they  were  got  to  the  banks  of 
it,  the  Syracusans  advancing  up  to  them,  drove  most 
of  them  into  the  stream ;  the  rest  having  already 
phm^ed-  voluntarily  into  it  to  quench  their  thirst. 
Here  the  greatest  and  most  bloody  carnage  was  made, 
the  poor  wretches  being  butchered  without  the  least 
pity  as  they  were  drinking.  Nicias,  finding  all  lost, 
and  unable  to  bear  this  dismal  spectacle,  surrendered 
at  discretion  ;  upon  condition  that  Gylippus  should 
discontinue  the  tight,  and  spare  the  rest  of  his  army. 
A  great  number  were  killed,  and  more  taken  pri- 
soners, so  that  all  Sicily  was  filled  with  them.  *The 
Athenians  seem  to  have  been  displeased  with  their 
general,  for  surrendering  in  this  manner  at  discretion ; 
and,  for  this  reason  his  name  was  omitted  in  a  pub- 
lic monument,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names 
of  those  commanders  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 
lighting  for  their  country. 


*  Pausan.  1.  i,  p,  56. 
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Darius       The  victors  adorned,  ^vith  the  arms  taken  from  the 
Tsothus.  prisoners,  the  finest  and  largest  trees  they  could  find 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  made  a  land  of  tro- 
phies of  those  trees,  and  crowning  themselves  with 
chaplets  oi' flowers,  dressing  their  horses  in  tlie  richest 
caparisons,  and  cropping  the  manes  of  those  of  their 
enemies,  they  entered  triumphantly  into  Syracuse, 
after  havino;  happily  terminated  the  most  considerable 
war  in  which  they  had  ever  been  engaged  with  the 
Greeks ;  and  won,  by  their  strength  and  valour^  a 
most  signal  and  most  complete  victory.    The  next 
day  a  council  was  held,  to  deliberate  on  ^vhat  was  to 
be  done  with  the  prisoners.    Diodes,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  greatest  authority  among  the  people,  pro- 
posed, That  aU  tlie  Athenians  who  were  born  of  free 
parents,  and  all  such  Sicilians  as  had  joined  with 
tliem,  should  be  imprisoned  in  the  quarries,  and  only 
tw  o  measures  of  flour,  and  one  of  water,  given  them 
daily ;  that  the  slaves  and  all  the  allies  should  be 
publicly  sold ;  and  that  the  two  Athenian  generals 
should  be  first  scour«;ed  with  rods,  and  afterwards 
put  to  death. 

*  This  last  arUcle  was  exceedingly  disliked  by  all 
^ise  and  nioderate  Syracusans.    Hermocrates,  who 
was  very  famous  for  his  probity  and  justice,  at- 
tempted to  m.ake  some  remonstrances  to  the  people, 
but  they  would  not  hear  him  ;  and  tiie  shouts  which 
echoed  on  all  sides,  prevented  him  from  continuing 
hi^  speech.    At  that  instant  an  *  ancient  nian,  ve- 
nerable for  his  great  ^ige  and  gravity,  who,  in  this 
^  ar,  had  lost  two  Jrons,  the  only  heirs  to  his  name 
and  estate,  made  his  servients  carry  him  to  the 
tribunal,  and  the  instant  he  aj:?peared  a  profound 
silence  ensued.    *'  You  here  behold/'  says  he,  "  an 
unfortunate  father,  wb^  bus  fe^lt,  more  than  any 
"  other  Syraeasan,  the  fat^l  cflectiJ  of  this  war  by 
the  death  of  two  sons,  '.viio  formed  all  the  ccn- 
soiation,  and  Avcrc  the  only  supports  of  my  olcj 
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a2[e.    I  cannot  indeed  forbeat  admiring  their  con-  Darius 
ra2;e  and  felicity,  in  sacrificing,  to  tlieir  country's  Nothus. 
**  M  eltkre,  a  life  of  ^  hich  they  would  one  day  have 
**  been  deprived  by  the  common  course  of  nature: 
But  then  I  cannot  but  be  strons^ly  affected  with 
the  cruel  wound  which  their  death  has  nmdd  in 
*'  my  heart ;  nor  forbear  hatina;  and  detesting  the 
"  Athenians,  the  authors  of  this  unlmppy  war,  *s 
"  the  murderers  of  my  children.    But  howevel',  t 
cannot  conceal  one  circumstance,  which  is,  that  1 
am  less  sensible  to  my  private  affliction,  tlmii  to' 
the  honour  of  my  country  :  And  I  pee  itexposeJ 
to  eternal  infamy,  by  the  barbarous  advice  uhich 
^'  is  now  given  you.    'J'he  Athenians  indeed  merit 
the  Avorst  treatment,  and  every  kind  of  punish- 
"  ment  that  can  be  inflicted  on  them,  for  so  un^ 
"  justly  declaring  war  against  us  ;  but  have  not  the 
gods,  the  just  avengers  of  crimes,  punished  them- 
and  revenged  us  sufficiently?  When  their  generals 
laid  down  their  anns,  and  surrendered,  did  they 
not  do  this  in  the  hopes  of  having  their  lives 
"  spared  ?  And,  if  we  put  thej^n  to  death,  will  it  be 
"  possible  for  us  to  avoid  the  just  reproach,  of  our 
*^  having  violated  the  law  of  nations,  and  disho- 
noured  our  victory  by  an  uniieard  of  cruelty  ? 
What !  Will  you  suffer  your  glory  to  be  tiuis  sul- 
lied  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  have  it 
said,  that  a  nation,  who  first  dedicated  a  temple 
in  their  city  to  Clemency,  found  not  any  in 
vour's  r  Surely  victories  and  triumnlis  do  not  mve 
^*  immortal  glory  to  a  city ;  hut  the  exercising  mercy 
"  tov/ardb  a  vanquished  enemy,  the  using  mode- 
"  ration  in  the  greate-^t  prosperity,  and  fearing  to 
of^efid  the  gods  by  a  hauglity  and  insolent  pride. 
"  You  doubtless  have  not  forgotten  that  this  Nicia^*, 
"  whose  fate  you  are  going  to  pronounce,  was  the 
very  man  who  pleaded  your  cause  in  the  assCltihly 
of  the  Athenians  ;  and  employed  uU  his  cixiditj 
find  the  whole  pov;er  of  his  eloquencci  todi^sireLde 
^'  his  countnr  ftoin  embarkin^^  in  thi.^  war.  Should 
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"  you  therefore  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  this 
"  worthy  general,  would  it  be  a  Just  reward  for  the 

zeal  he  shewed  for  your  interest  ?  With  regard  to 
"  myself,  death  would  be  less  grievous  to  me,  than 

the  sight  of  so  horrid  an  injustice,  committed  by 
"  my  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens." 

The  people  seamed  moved  to  compassion  at  this 
speech,  especially  as,  when  this  venerable  old  man 
first  ascended  the  tribunal,  they  expected  to  hear  him 
cry  aloud  for  vengeance  on  those  viho  had  brought 
all  his  calamities  upon  him,  instead  of  suing  for  their 
pardon.  But  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians  having 
expatiated,  with  vehemence,  on  the  unheard-of  cruel- 
ties which  their  republic  had  exercised  on  several 
cities  belonging  to  their  enemies,  and  even  to  their 
ancient  allies ;  the  inveteracy  which  their  commanders 
had  shewn  against  Syracuse,  and  the  evils  they  would 
have  made  it  suffer  had  they  been  victorious ;  the 
afflictions  and  groans  of  infinite  numbers  of  Syracu- 
sans,  Avlio  bewailed  the  death  of  their  children  and 
near  relations,  w^hose  manes  could  be  appeased  no 
otlier  \^  ay  than  by  the  blood  of  their  murtherers  : 
On  these  representations,  the  people  returned  to  their 
sanguinary  resolution,  and  followed  Diocles's  advice 
in  every  respect.  Gylippus  used  his  utmost  endea- 
vours, but  in  vain,  to  haveNicias  and  Demosthenes 
given  up  to  him,  (especially  as  he  had  taken  them,) 
in  order  to  cari'y  them  to  Laceda^mon.  But  his 
demand  was  rejected  with  a  haughty  scorn,  and  the 
two  generals  were  put  to  death. 

All  wise  and  moderate  men  could  not  forbear 
shedding  tears,  at  the  tragical  fate  of  two  such  illus- 
trious personages  ;  and  particularly  for  Nicias,  who, 
of  all  men  of  his  time,  seemed  least  to  merit  so  igno- 
minious and  untimely  an  end.  When  people  recol- 
lected the  s])eeches  and  remonstrances  he  had  made, 
to  prevent  this  war ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  when 
they  considered  how  high  a  regard  he  had  always 
retained  for  things  relating  to  religion  ;  the  greatest 
part  of  them  were  tempted  to  exclaim  against  Provi- 
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dence,  when  they  saw  a  man,  wlio  had  ever  shewn  Dnrins 
the  highest  reverence  for  tiie  ^ods,  and  had  always  Nothus. 
cxei  ted  liiinsch'  to  the  utmost  for  their  honour  and 
worship,  so  ill  rewarded  by  them,  and  meeting  with 
no  better  fate  than  the  most  abandoned  wretches. 
But  it  is  no  wonder  that  tlic  calamities  of  good  men 
should  inspire  tlie  iieathens  with  such  thoughts,  and 
make  them  murmur  and  dcsponrl ;  since  they  did 
not  kno  w  the  holiness  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  the 
corruption  ot  liuman  nature. 

The  prisoners  were  shut  up  in  the  quarries  ( prisons 
of  Si/fuci/scJ ;  Avhere,  crowded  one  upon  the  other, 
thev  suifered  incredible  torments  for  eight  months. 
Here  thev  were  for  ever  exposed  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather ;  scorched,  in  the  daytime,  by  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  or  frozen,  in  the  night,  by 
the  colds  of  autumn;  poisoned  by  the  stench  of  tlieir 
own  excrements,  by  the  carcasses  of  those  who  died 
of  their  ^\ounds  and  of  sickness;  in  fine,  worn  out 
by  hunger  and  thirst,  for  the  daily  allowance  to  each 
was  but  a  small  measure  of  water,  and  two  of  meal. 
Those  who  were  taken  out  of  this  place  two  months 
after,  in  order  to  be  sold  as  slaves  (many  of  whom 
were  citizens  wlio  had  concealed  their  condition) 
found  a  less  rigorous  fate.  Their  wisdom,  their  pa- 
tience, and  a  certain  air  of  probity  and  modesty,  were 
of  great  advantage  to  them;  for,  they  were  either 
soon  restored  to  their  liberty,  or  met  \\  ith  the  kindest 
and  most  generous  treatment  from  their  masters. 
Several  of  them  even  owed  tlie  good  usage  they  met 
with  to  Euripides,  the  finest  scenes  of  whose  trage- 
dies they  repeated  to  the  Sicilians,  who  were  ex- 
tremely fond  of  them ;  so  that  when  they  returned 
to  their  own  country,  tliey  went  and  saluted  that  poet 
as  their  deliverer;  and  informed  him  of  the  admira- 
ble efiects  wrought  in  their  favour  by  his  verses. 

'  The  news  of  the  defeat  being  carried  to  Athen^ 
the  citizens  would  not  believe  it  at  first ;  and  were 


'  Thucyd.  I.  viji.  p.  551 — 553.    Piut,  deGarrulit.  p.  509. 
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PariuF   po  far  from  giving  credit  to  it,  that  they  sentenced 
Nothu;.  that  man  to  death  who  liad  first  pubhshed  it.  But 
^^  hcn  it  was  contirniedj  all  the  Athenians  were  seized 
with  the  utmost  consternation ;  and  as  if  themselves 
had  not  decreed  the  war,  they  vented  their  rage  and 
resentment  against  the  orators'  who  had  promoted 
the  enterprise,  as  well  as  against  the  soothsayers, 
wlio,  by  their  oracles  or  supposed  prodigies,  had  flat- 
tered them  with  the  hopes  of  success.    They  had 
never  been  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  condition- as 
at  present,  having  neither  horse,  foot,  njoney,  gallies, 
nor  mariners;  in  a  word,  they  were  in  the  deepest 
despair,  expecting  every  moment  that  the  enemy, 
elate  with  so  great  a  victory,  and  strengtliened  by 
the  revolt  of  the  alHes,  would  come  and  invadcAihens, 
both  by  sea  and  land,    ith  all  the  forces  of  Pelopon- 
nesus.   Cicero  had  reason  to  observe     speaking  of 
the  batdcs  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  that  it  was 
there  that  the  troops  of  Athens,  as  well  as  their  gal* 
lies,  were  ruined  and  sunk ;  and  that,  ih  this'  harbour, 
tlie  power  and  glory  of  the  Athenians  were  misera^ 
bly  shi})\vrccked. 

The  Athenians  liowever  did  not  suffer  themselves 
t(j  be  wholly  dejected,  and  resumed  courage.  They 
now  resolved  to  raise  money  on  all  sides,  and  to  im- 
port timber  for  buikUng  of  ships,  in  order  to  awe 
the  allies,  and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the 
inland  of  Euboea.  They  retrenched  all  superfluous 
expcnces,  and  estabhshed  a  new  council  of  ancient 
men,  v^ho  were  to  weigii  and  examine  all  affairs 
l)eibre  they  should  be  proposed  to  the  peofyle.  In 
line,  tkey  omitted  nothing  which  might  beofser-' 
vice  in  the  present  conjuncture;  the  alarm  in  which 
they  were,  and  their  comn^oa  danger,  obliging  every 
iiidividual  to  be  attentive  to  the  necessities  of  the 
?tHte,  and  docile  t : >  \     -       •  r.     r '  r-  r.n).'^.^^ 

■  ■(s  cit'itatis  rdcfiVf  comm in rkpvcs* 
.  .-iu  Athrnlomum  nohilitalis,  iuij'nii,  glori($ 
,     j.^imaiuf.    Ctc.  Vefritt.  7.  n.  97.  ■ 
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The  defeat  of  the  army  under  Nicias  was  followed 
bv  the  tiiking  of  Athens,  whose  ancient  lorm  of 
government  ^vas  entirely  changed  by  Lviiander. 

CHAP.  II. 

Sect.  I.  Consequences  of  the  Defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Sicily.  Revolt  of  the  Allies.  Alcibiadcs 
gj'oics  into  great  power  zcith  Tissaphernes. 

*  The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse 
was  the  ca^ise  of  great  movements  througliont  all 
Greece.  The  states,  who  had  not  yet  joined  either 
side,  and  >\  aited  to  be  detennined  by  the  event,  re- 
solved to  declare  against  them.  The  allies  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  believed,  that  the  time  was  come  to 
deliver  them  for  ever  trom  tiie  expences  of  a  war, 
which  lav  very  heavy  upon  them,  by  the  speedy  and 
final  ruin  of  Athens.  Those  of  the  Athenians,  who 
followed  them  only  out  of  constraint,  seeing  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  future  resource  for  that  republic, 
after  the  dreadful  blow  it  had  received,  tliought  it 
best  to  take  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  conjimc- 
tare,  for  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  dependance,  and 
resuminjT  their  liberty.  Dispositions  of  tins  kind 
inspired  the  Lacedsenionians  with  great  viows,  v>  hich 
were  supported  bv  the  liopes  they  had  conceived, 
that  their  Sicilian  allies  would  join  them  in  tiie  spring 
with  a  naval  anny,  augmented  by  the  ruins  of  the 
AHienian  fleet. 

In  fact  the  people  of  Euboea,  Chio,  and  Lesbo?, 
with  several  others,  eave  the  Laceda?monians  to  un-> 
derstand,  that  t^iey  uere  ready  to  quit  the  party  of 
the  Athenians,  it  they  would  take  them  under  tlieir 
yjrott^ction.  At  the  same  time  came  deputies  from 
Tissaphernes  md  Phcirnabosus.  The  fir-t  \n  as  gover- 
nor of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  the  other  of  the  Hellespont. 
Those  viceroys  of  Darius  wanted  neither  application 


*Thut7d.  i.  viii.  p.  553.      ^Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  555—55^' 
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Darius  nor  2eal  for  the  interest  of  their  master.  Tissa- 
>cpthus.  phernes,  promising  the  Lacedeemonians  all  the  ne- 
cessary c.xpcnccs  lor  their  troops,  pressed  them  to 
arm  directly,  and  to  join  him;  because  the  Athenian 
fleet  prevented  him  from  levying  die  usual  contribu- 
tions in  his  province;  and  had  put  it  out  of  his 
poM  er  to  remit  those  of  preceding  years  to  the  king. 
He  hoped  besides  with  that  powerful  aid  to  get  into 
his  hands  with  more  ease  a  certain  nublenran,  who 
liad  revolted  in  Caria,  and  whom  he  had  the  king's 
orders  to  send  to  him  dead  or  alive.  This  was 
Amorges,  a  bastard  of  Pissuthnes.  Pharnabasus 
at  the  same  time  denranded  ships  to  reduce  the  cities 
of  the  Hellespont  from  their  subjection  to  the  Athe- 
nians; who  prevented  him  also  from  levying  the 
tributes  of  his  government. 

The  Laceda?monians  thought  it  proper  to  begin 
by  satisfying  Tissaphernes ;  and  the  iuriuence  of 
Alcibiades  contributed  very  much  to  the  taking  tliat 
resolution.  He  embarked  with  Chalcida3us  for  Ohio, 
which  took  up  arms  upon  their  arrival,  and  declared 
for  the  Lacedaemonians.  Upon  the  news  of  this  re- 
volt, the  Athenians  resolved  to  take  the  *  thousand 
talents  out  of  the  treasury,  w  hicli  had  been  deposit- 
ed there  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  after  having 
repealed  the  decree  whicli  prohibited  it.  Miletus 
also  revolted  soon  after.  Tissaphernes,  having  join- 
ed his  troops  with  those  of  Sparta,  attacked  and  took 
the  city  of  lasus,  in  which  '  Amorges  had  shut  him- 
self up,  who  was  taken  alive  and  sent  into  Persia. 
1  hat  governor  gave  a  month  s  pay  to  the  whole  army, 
at  a  drachma  or  ten-pence  a  day  to  each  soldier,  ob- 
serving that  he  had  orders  to  give  them  only  half 
that  sum  for  the  future. 

Chalcida3us  then  made  a  treaty  with  Tissapher- 
nes, in  the  name  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  of  which 
one  of  the  j^rincipal  articles  v/as,  that  all  the  country 

Tburj  tl.  I.  viii.  p.  568.      Idem,  p.  561—571,  572—576. 
*  Three  millions  of  livres. 
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which  had  been  subject  to  the  king  or  his  prctlcces-  Tarius 
surs,  should  remain  in  his  hands.  It  was  renewed  Notlius. 
some  time  alter  by  Theramenes,  another  i>;(Mieral  of 
tfic  I^cedaMnoniuns,  with  some  smaU  alterations. 
But  wht-n  tliis  treaty  came  to  be  examined  at  Sparta, 
it  w  as  found,  that  too  great  concessions  had  been 
made  to  the  king  of  Persia,  in  giving  up  all  the 
places  h<;ld  by  himself  or  his  ancestors,  as  this  w  as 
to  make  him  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Greece, 
of  Tliessaly,  Locris,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as 
Boeotia,  without  men.ionin^  tiie  Islands;  from 
ivhence  the  Lacedannonians  would  ap[)ear  i-ather  to 
have  enslaved  (jreece,  than  re-establislied  its  liberty. 
It  w  as  therefore  necessary  to  make  farther  alterations 
in  it,  w  ith  which  Tissapherncs  and  the  odier  gover- 
nors made  great  dhiiculties  to  comply.  A  new 
ti'caty  was  ho^vcver  concluded^  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel. 

In  the  meantime,  several  cities  of  Ionia  declared 
for  Lacedaimon,  to  which  Alcibiades  contributed 
very  much.  '  Agis,  who  w  as  already  his  cneniy  in 
consequence  of  the  injury  he  had  done  him,  couki  not 
sufler  the  glory  he  acquired  :  For  nothing  w  as  done 
Avithout  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  and  it  w  as  general- 
ly said,  that  the  success  of  all  enterprises  was  owing 
to  him.  The  most  powerful  and  ambitious  of  tlie 
Spartans,  from  the  same  sentiments  of  jealousy, 
looked  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye,  and  at  length  by 
their  intrigues  obliged  the  principal  magistrates  to 
.send  orders  into  Ionia  for  putting  him  to  death. 
Alcibiades  being  secretly  apprised  of  this  order,  did 
not  discontinue  his  services  to  the  Laceda^moniuns, 
but  kept  himself  so  well  upon  his  guard,  that  he 
avoided  all  die  snares  which  were  laid  for  him. 

For  his  better  security  he  threw  himself  into  tlie  a.  M. 
protection  of  Tissapliernes,  the  great  king's  gover-  3593- 
nor  at  Sardis,  and  w  as  not  long  w  ithout  seeinjj  him-  -^'-^ 
seh'in  tlie  highest  degree  of  credit  and  aruthority  in 

^Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  577 — 579.    Piut.  in  Alcib.  p.  '204. 
Diod.  p.  164,  165. 
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Darius  the  court  of  the  Barbarian.  For  this  Persian,  who 
"^^^^^5.  -^vas  full  cf  f:-aud  a4:id  artifice,  a  great  friend  to 
knaves  and  bad  men,  and  set  no  value  upon  simpu- 
city  and  integrity,  infinitely  admired  the  address  of 
Alcibiades,  the  ease  vith  which  he  assumed  all 
kind  of  manners  and  characters,  and  his  great  abi- 
lity in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  And  indeed  there 
wag  no  heart  so  hard,  or  temper  so  untractable, 
as  to  hold  out  against  the  graces  and  charms  of  his 
conversation  and  intimacy.  Even  those,  who  fear- 
ed and  envied  him  most,  enchanted  in  a  manner  by 
his  altable  aii'  and  engaging  behaviour,  could  not 
dissemble  the  infinite  satisfaction  they  felt  in  seeing 
and  conversing  with  him. 

Tissapliernes  therefore,  though  otherwise  very 
haughty  and  brutal,  and  who  of  all  the  Persians  most 
hated  tlie  Greeks,  was  so  much  taken  with  the  com- 
plaisance and  insinuations  of  Alcibiades,  that  he  gave 
himself  wholly  up  to  him,  and  flattered  him  more 
than  he  was  flattered  by  him :  Insomuch  that  he  gave 
the  name  of  Alcibiades  to  the  finest  and  most  de- 
lio-htiiil  of  his  fjardens,  as  well  from  the  abundance 
of  its  fountains  and  canals,  and  the  verdure  of  its 
groves,  as  the  s.urprising  beauty  of  its  retreats  and 
solitudes,  which  art  and  nature  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  embellishing,  and  wherein  a  more  tliao 
royal  magnificence  was  displayed. 

Alcibiades,  who  fo'ind  there  was  no  longer  any 
safety  for  him  in  the  party  of  the  Spartans,  and  who 
always  apprehended  the  resentment  of  Agis,  began 
to  do  them  ill  offices  with  Tissaphernes,  to  prevent 
his  aiding  them  with  all  his  forces,  and  ruining  the 
Athenians  entirely.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing the  Persian  into  his  viev.  s,  which  were  conform- 
able to  his  master's  interests,  and  to  the  orders  he 
had  received  from  him.  For  after  the  famous  treaty 
concluded  under  Cimon,  the  kings  of  Persia,  not 
daring  to  attack  the  Greeks  with  open  force,  took 
ether  measures  to  ruin  them.  They  endeavoured 
covertly  to  excite  divisions  amongst  them,  and  to 
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ibmcnt  troubles  by  considerable  sums  of  riionev,  i\i;;m9 
uhich  they  found  means  to  convey  sometimes  to  Noilius. 
Athens,  and  sometimes  to  Sparta.    Tliey  applied  ' 
tJiemselves  so  successfully  to  keep  up  a  balance  of 
power  between  those  t^vo  republics,  that  the  one 
could  never  entirely  reduce  the  ocher.  They  i2;ranted 
them  only  shght  aids,  that  could  effect  notijing  de- 
cisive, in  order  to  undermine  them  insensibly,  and 
exhaust  both  parties  gradually,  by  v/eakening  them 
by  the  means  of  one  another. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  conduct,  that  policy  makes 
the  ability  of  ministers  consist;  who  Irom  the  recess  of 
their  cabinets,  without  noise  or  com.motion,  without 
any  great  expences,  or  setting  inimerous  armies  on 
foot,  effect  the  reduction  of  the  states  whose  power 
gives  them  umbrage,  either  by  sowinsj  domestic 
dinsions  amonget  them,  or  by  promoting  the  jea- 
lousy of  their  neighbours,  in  order  to  set  them  at 
variance  with  each  other. 

We  .must  confess,  however,  that  this  kind  of 
policy  pves  us  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  kings 
of  Persia.  To  reduce  themselves,  powerful  as  they 
were,  to  such  mean,  obscure,  and  indirect  measures, 
was  to  confess  their  weakness,  and  their  inability,  as 
they  believed,  to  attack  their  enemies  with  open 
force,  and  to  reduce  them  by  honourable  means. 
Besides,  is  it  consistent  with  justice  to  employ  such 
methods  in  regard  to  people,  against  whom  there  is 
no  foundation  of  complaint,  who  live  in  p.^.ace  under 
the  faith  of  treaties,  and  whose  sole  crime  is  tlio 
apprehension  of  their  being  one  day  in  a  condition 
to  do  hurt?  Is  it  lawful  by  secret  corruptions  to 
Jay  snares  for  the  fidelity  of  subjects,  and  to  be  the 
accomplice  of  their  treasons,  by  putting  arms  into 
their  hands  against  their  native  country  ? 

^\'hat  glory  and  renov.n  would  not  the  kings  of 
Persia  l^ave  acquired,  if,  content  with  the  vast  and 
rich  dominions  wliich  Providence  liad'  gi\'cn  them, 
thf^y  hurl  em})ioyed  thr  ir  gooc  "  o\\  er,  and  even 

treasure--  t'^  I'ccowuVt  the  iv.j     . .  .  :\g  pcople-with 
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Darius  cach  Other;  to  remove  their  jealousies,  to  prevent 
Kothus.  injustice  ami  oppression;  and  if.  feared  and  honoured 
by  them  all,  they  had  made  tp.emselves  the  media- 
tors of  tlicir  differences,  the  security  of  their  peace, 
and  the  guarantee  of  their  Ireaiies  ?  Can  any  con- 
quest, however  great,  be  compared  widi  such  glory? 

llssaphernes  acted  upon  other  principles,  and  had 
no  thought  but  of  preventing  the  Greeks  from  being 
in  a  condition  to  attack  the  Persians,  their  common 
enemy.  He  therefore  entered  freely  into  the  views 
of  Alcibiades,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  declared 
himself  openly  for  the  Laceda3monians,  did  not  fail 
to  assist  the  Athenians  underhand,  and  by  a  thou- 
sand secret  methods ;  deferring  the  payment  of  the 
Lacedj^monian  fleet,  and  retarding  the  arrival  of  the 
Phoenician  shi[)s,  of  which  he  had  long  kept  tliem  in 
hopes.  He  omitted  no  occasion  of  giving  Alcibiades 
new  marks  of  his  friendship  and  esteem,  \^  hich  ren- 
dered tliat  general  equally  considerable  to  both  par- 
ties. The  Athenians,  who  had  sadly  experienced 
the  effects  of  having  drawn  his  anger  upon  them, 
were  not  now  to  repent  their  passing  sentence  of 
condemnation  upon  him.  Alcibiades  also  on  his 
side,  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  Athenians  in  so 
mournful  a  situation,  began  to  fear  that  if  the  city 
of  Athens  were  to  be  entirely  ruined,  he  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  who  mortally  hated 
him. 

Sect.  II.  The  Return  of  Alcibiades  to  Athens  ne- 
gociated,  upon  condition  of  establishing  the  Aris- 
tocratical,  in  the  room  of  the  Democratical,  Go- 
vernment. Tis^aphernes  concludes  a  new  Ireaiy 
zvith  the  Lacedifmonians. 

The  Athenians  were  intent  upon  nothing  so 
much  as  Samos,  where  they  had  all  their  forces. 
From  tiience  with  their  fleet  they  reduced  all  the 

f  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  575—587.  Plut,  in  Alcib.  p.  204—206. 
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dties  tliat  had  abandoned  thcin  under  their  obe-  r 
diciiee,  kept  the  rest  in  their  dut}^  and  found  N 
tl)eiiiselves  still  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against 
tiicir  enemies,  over  whom  they  had  obtained  seve- 
ral advantages.  But  they  wcvc  afraid  of  Tissa- 
phernes,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty  Phaniician  ships 
which  he  hourly  expected ;  and  rightly  perceived, 
that  if  so  powerful  a  tit  et  s!iou!d  join  the  enemy, 
there  was  no  longer  any  safety  for  their  city.  Alci- 
biades,  who  was  well  informed  of  all  that  passed 
among  the  Athenians,  sent  secretly  to  the  })rincipaL 
of  them  at  Samos,  to  sound  tlieir  sentiments,  and  to 
let  tliem  know,  that  he  was  not  averse  to  returning 
to  Athens,  provided  the  administration  of  the  repub- 
lic were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  great  and  power- 
ful, and  n6t  left  to  the  populace,  who  had  expelled 
liim.  Some  of  the  principal  ofFicers  went  Irom  Sa- 
inos,  witli  design  to  concert  w  ith  him  the  proper  mea- 
sures for  the  success  of  that  undertaidng.  He  pro- 
mised to  |)rocure  the  Athenians  not  only  the  llivour 
(if  I'issapliernes,  but  of  the  king  himself,  upon  condi- 
tion they  would  abolish  the  democracy  or  popular 
government;  because  the  king  would  place  more  cca- 
tidencc  in  the  engagements  of  the  nobility,  than  upon 
those  of  the  inconstant  and  capricious  multitude. 

The  deputies  lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  proposals^ 
and  conceived  great  hopes  of  exonerating  themselves 
from  part  of  the  public  impoF-idons,  because  as  they 
were  the  richest  of  tliC  people,  tlie  burden  lay  heaviest 
upon  them,  and  of  making  their  country  triumph 
after  having  possessed  themselvcis  of  the  government. 
At  their  retuni,  they  began  by  bringing  over  sucii 
as  were  most  pro[>er  to  share  in  tlieir  design ;  alter 
which  they  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  aniongst 
the  troops,  that  the  king  was  inclined  to  declare  in 
favour  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  pay  the  army,  upon 
condition  that  Alcibiades  v>ere  reinstated,  and  the 
popular  govenuntnt  abolished.  That  proposal  sur- 
prised the  soldiers,  and  was  ge^neraily  rejected  at 
hrst;  but  the  charm  of  gain,  and  tiie  hope  of  a 
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Darius   change  to  their  advantage,  scon  softened  what  was 
^'olllus.  harsh  and  sliocking  in  it,  and  even  made  them  ar- 
dently desire  the  recall  of  Alcihiades. 

Plirynicus,  one  of  their  generals,  rightly  judging 
that  Alcibiades  cared  as  little  Ibr  an  oligarchy  as  he 
did  for  the  democracy,  and  that  in  decrying  the  peo- 
ple's conduct,  he  had  no  other  view  than  to  acquire 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  nobility  for  his  own 
re-establishment,  had  the  boldness  to  oppose  their 
resolutions,  which  were  about  to  take  place.    He  re^ 
presented,  that  die  change  they  meditated  might  very 
probably  excite  a  civil  war  to  the  ruin  of  the  state ; 
that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  the  king  of  Persia  would 
prefer  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  to  that  of  tlie 
Spartans,  which  was  so  mucli  more  advantageous  to 
him;  that  this  change  would  not  retain  the  allies  in 
their  duty,  nor  bring  over  those  who  had  renounced 
it,  as  they  w^ould  persist  in  j)referring  their  liberty ; 
that  the  government  of  a  small  number  of  rich  and 
pov/erful  persons  would  not  be  more  favourable  to 
either  the  citizens  or  allies,  than  that  of  the  people, 
because  ambition  was  the  great  cause  of  all  misfor- 
tunes in  a  republic,  and  the  rich  were  the  sole  pro- 
moters of  all  troubles  for  the  aggrandizing  of  theoi- 
selves ;  that  a  state  suffered  more  oppressions  and 
\i(jlences  under  the  rule  of  the  nobility,  than  under 
that  of  the  people,  whose  authority  kept  the  former 
uithin  due  bounds,  and  was  the  asylum  of  such  as 
they  desired  to  oppress;  that  the  aUies  were  too  weU 
acquainted  ^\\th  these  truths  from  their  OAvn  expe- 
rience, to  ^vant  any  lessons  upon  the  subject. 

These  remonstrances,  wise  as  they  were,  had  no 
effect.  Pii>ander  was  sent  to  Athens  with  some  of 
the  same  faction,  to  propose  the  return  of  Alcibia- 
des, the  alliance  of 'rissaj)}iernes,  and  the  abolition  of 
llic  democracy.  TJiey  represented,  thvit  by  chang- 
ing tiie  government,  and  recalling  Alcibiades,  Athens 
might  obtain  a  powerful  aid  from  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, Mhich  ^vould  be  a  certain  means  to  triumph 
Sparta.    Upon  this  proposal  great  numbers 
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exclaimed  against  it,  and  especially  the  enemies  of  D;irius 
Alcibiadcs.  'l  liey  alleged,  among- 1  other  reasons,  the  Noilms. 
imprecations  pronounced  by  the  priests,  and  all  the 
other  ministers  of  religion,  against  him,  and  even 
against  sucii  tis  should  propose  to  rcciill  him.  But 
Pisander,  advancing  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
demanded,  \a  hether  they  knew  any  other  means  to 
save  the  repubhc  in  the  deplorable  condition  to  which 
it  was  reduced :  And  as  it  was  admitted  there  were 
none,  he  added,  that  the  preservation  of  the  state 
was  tlie  question,  and  not  the  authority  ot  the  laws, 
which  might  be  provided  for  in  the  sequel;  but  at 
present  there  A\  as  no  other  method  for  the  attainment 
of  the  kings  friendslnp  and  that  uf  Tissaphernes. 
Though  tiiis  change  was  very  offensive  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  gave  tlieir  consent  to  it  at  length,  w  ith  the 
hope  of  re-establishing  tiie  democracy  hereafter,  as 
Pisander  had  promised;  and  they  decreed  that  he 
should  go  with  ten  more  deputies  to  treat  v*ith  Alci- 
biades  and  1  issaphemcs,  and  that  in  tiie  meantime 
Phrynicus  should  be  recalled,  and  another  general 
appointed  to  command  the  lieet  in  hi."5  stead. 

The  deputies  did  not  find  Tissaphernes  in  so  good 
a  disposition  as  they  had  been  made  to  hope.  He 
w  as  afraid  of  the  Lacedcemonians,  but  wasunu  illing 
to  render  the  Athenians  too  powerful.  It  was  his 
policy,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  to  leave  the  tvvo 
parties  always  at  war,  in  order  to  weaken  and  con- 
sume  them  by  each  other,  lie  tlierctcre  made  great 
dihiculties.  He  demanded  at  first,  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  abandon  all  Ionia  to  him,  and  after- 
wards insisted  upon  their  adding  the  neighbouring 
islands.  Those  demands  being  complied  with,  he 
further  required,  in  a  third  interview,  permission  to 
fit  out  a  fleet,  and  to  cruise  in  the  Grecian  seas; 
which  had  been  expressly  provided  against  in  the 
celebrated  treaty  concluded  uith  Artaxrr^ics.  The 
deputies  thcroupon  broke  up  the  conferences  with 
indignation,  and  perceived  that  Alcibiades  had  im- 
posed upon  them. 
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Darius  Tissaphcmes  without  loss  of  time  concluded  a 
^othu5.  new  treaty  with  tlie  Lacedaemonians;  in  Ti'hich, 
^\  hat  had  displeased  in  the  two  preceding  treaties 
^^■as  retrenched.  The  article,  whicli  yielded  to  Per- 
sia  the  countries  in  general,  that  had  been  in  the 
actual  possession  of  the  reigning  king  Darius,  or  his 
predecessors,  was  limited  to  the  provinces  of  Asia. 
Tiie  king  engaged  to  defray  all  expences  of  the 
I-jacedaemonian  fleet,  in  the  condition  it  then  was, 
till  the  arrival  of  that  of  Persia;  after  which  they 
were  to  support  it  themselves;  unless  tliey  should 
cliuse  that  the  king  sliould  pay  it,  to  be  reimbursed 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It  was  further 
agreed,  that  tliey  should  unite  their  forces,  and  con- 
tinue the  war,  or  make  peace,  l)y  common  consent. 
Tissaphernes,  to  keep  liis  promise,  sent  for  the 
fleet  of  Phoenicia.  This  treaty  was  made  in.  the 
eleventh  year  of  Darius,  and  the  twentieth  of  the 
Peloponnesian  \var. 

SjECT.  III.  The  whole  AiUhorihj  of  the.  AlJienicm 
Government  having  been  vested  in  four  hundred 
Persons,  they  make  a  tyrannical  ylhuse  of  their 
Poxver,  and  are  deposed.  Alcibiades  is  recalled. 
After  various  Accidents,  and  several  considerable 
J^ictories,  he  returns  in  Triumph  to  Alliens,  and. 
is  appointed  Generalissimo.  He  causes  the  great 
Ahjsteries  to  he  celebj'aled,  and  departs  zvitli  the 
Fleet. 

^  PiSAXDEIl,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  found  the 
chani^e  he  had  proposed  at  his  setting  out  much  for- 
warded, to  which  he  soon  after  put  the  last  hand. 
To  give  a  form  to  this  new  government,  lie  caused 
tea  commissaries  with  absolute  power  to  be  appoint- 
ed, who  were  however  at'  a  ccrlain  fixed  time  to 
give  tlie  peo[)le  an  account  of  what  they  had  done. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  general  assembly 
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vas  suininoned,  wherein  tlieir  first  resolution  was,  Darl 
that  every  one  should  be  admitted  to  make  such  ^-^th 
proposals  as  he  thought  fit,  without  being  liable  to 
fuiy  accusation  of  iniVinging  the  law,  or  penalty  in 
consequence.  It  was  atterwai*ds  decreed,  that  a  new- 
council  should  be  ibrnjcd,  with  full  ]iowcr  to  admi- 
nister the  public  alVairs,  and  to  elect  i^.cw  magistrates. 
For^this  purpose  five  pi,^sidents  <^3biished, 
wlio  nominated  an  hundred  person^,  i.ili  :ding  them- 
selves. Each  of  these  chose  and  a;<>ociated  three 
more  at  his  own  pleasure,  which' made  in  all  four 
hundred,  in  wliom  an  absolute  power  was  lodged. 
But  to  amuse  the  people,  and  to  console  thcin  u  ith 
a  shadow  of  popular  government,  whilst  tliey  insti- 
tuted a  real  oliirarchy,  it  was  said  that  the  four  hun 
dred  should  call  a  council  of  livetiiousand  citizens,  to 
assist  them  when  they  should  judge  it  necessary. 
The  coimcil  and  assemblies  of  tlie  people  were  held 
as  usual;  nothing  was  done  hov/evcr  but  by  the 
order  of  the  four  hundred.  The  people  of  Alliens 
were  deprived  in  this  manner  of  tlieir  liberty,  which 
tliey  had  enjoyed  ahnost  an  hundred  years,  after 
having  abolished  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratida*. 

This  decree  being  passed  without  opposition,  after 
tlic  separation  of  the  ass<?mbly,  the  four  hundred, 
armed  with  daggers,  and  attended  by  an  hundred 
and  twenty  young  men,  whom  they  made  use  of 
when  any  execution  required  it,  entered  the  senate, 
and  compelled  the  senators  to  retire,  after  having 
paid  them  the  arrears  due  upon  their  appointments. 
They  elected  new  magistrates  out  of  their  own  l^ody, 
observing  the  usual  ceremonies  upon  such  occasions. 
They  did  not  think  proper  to  recall  those  wlio  were 
banished,  lest  tliey  should  authorize  the  return  of 
Alcibiade  .  whose  uncontrollable  spirit  they  appre- 
hended, and  who  would  soon  have  made  himself 
master  of  the  people.  Abusing  their  power  in  a 
tyrannical  manner,  some  they  put  to  death,  others 
they  banished,  confiscating  their  estates  with  im- 
jmnity.    Ail  v.ho  ventured  to  oppose  this  change, 
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Dariuj  Or  even  to  complain  of  it,  were  butchered  upon  false 
Nothus.  pretexts ;  and  those  would  have  met  with  a  bad  re- 
ception, who  demanded  justice  of  the  murderers. 
The  four  hundred,  soon  after  their  establishment, 
sent  ten  deputies  to  Samos  to  gain  the  concurrence 
of  th^  army. 

*  Ail  that  had  passed  at  Atliens  was  already  known 
there,  and  the  news  had  enraged  the  soldiers  t®  the 
highest  degree,  i  hey  deposed  immediately  several 
of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  suspected,  and  put  others 
into  their  places,  of  whom  Thrasylus  and  Thrasybu- 
lus  were  the  principal,  and  in  highest  credit  Alci- 
biades  was  recalled,  and  chosen  generalissimo  by  the 
whole  army.  They  were  desirous  to  sail  directly  for 
the  Piraeus  to  attack  the  tyrants.  But  he  opposed 
it,  representing  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  first 
have  an  interview  with  Tissapherne,s,  and  that  as  they 
had  chosen  him  general,  they  might  rely  upon  him 
for  the  care  of  the  war.  lie  set  out  immediately  for 
Miletus.  Mis  principal  design  was  to  shew  himself  to 
that  governor  with  all  the  power  with  which  he  had 
been  invested,  and  to  lei  him  see  that  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  do  him  much  good  or  much  harm. 
The  consequence  of  which  as,  tliat  as  he  had  kept 
the  Athenians  in  awe  by  Tissaphernes,  he  now  awed 
Tissaphernes  no  less  by  the  Atlienians;  and  we  shall 
sec  in  the  sequel  that  this  interview  was  not  un- 
necessary. 

Alcibiades,  upon  bis  return  to  Samos,  found  the 
army  more  inflamed  than  at  first.  The  deputies  of 
the  four  hundred  had  arrived  there  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  justify  the 
alteration  made  at  Atliens  to  the  soldiery.  Their  dis- 
courses, which  wore  often  interrupted  by  tumultuous 
cries,  served  only  to  exasperate  them  mo/o,  and  they 
earnestly  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  tyrants  di- 
rectly. Alcibiadi  s  did  not  act  on  this  occasion,  as 
every  body  else  v/ould  have  done  in  consequence  of 

^Thucyd.  ).  viii.  p.  595 — 604.  Plut.  iu  Alcib.  p.  205- 
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having  been  raised  to  so  high  a  dignity  by  tlie  favour  Dari 
of  the  people:  For  he  did  tiot  think  himself  obliged  Noth 
to  an  absohite  and  inipUcit  coniphance  with  them  in 
every  thing,  though,  from  an  exile  and  a  fugitive,  they 
had  made  liim  generid  of  so  great  a  fleet,  and  so  nu'- 
merous  and  formidable  an  army  :  But,  as  a  stateman 
and  great  politician,  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
tlie  blind  fury  that  hurried  them  on  into  evident  dan- 
ger, and  to  prevent  them  from  committing  a  fault, 
which  must  have  been  attended  ^itli  their  utter  ruin. 
This  wise  steadiness  preserved  the  city  of  Athens. 
For  had  they  sailed  thither  at  tirst,  the  enemy  would 
have  made  themselves  masters  of  Ionia,  the  Helles- 
pont, and  all  the  islands  without  resistance;  whilst 
the  Athenians,  by  carrying  the  war  into  their  own 
city,  w  ould  have  exhausted  their  whole  forces  against 
one  another,  lie  prevented  the  deputies  from  be- 
ing ill-treated,  and  dismissed  them;  saying,  that  he 
did  not  object  to  the  five  thousand  citizens  having 
tlie  supreme  authority  in  the  republic,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  depose  the  four  hundred,  and  to  re- 
establish the  senate. 

^  During  these  commotions,  the  Phoenician  fleet, 
which  the  Lacedaimonians  impatiently  expected,  ap- 
proached, and  news  came  that  it  was  arrived  at  *  As- 
pendus.  Tissaphemes  went  to  meet  it;  nobody  be- 
ing able  to  divine  the  cause  of  that  journey.  He  had 
sent  for  that  fleet  at  first  to  flatter  the  Lacedsemonians 
with  the  hopes  of  so  powerful  an  aid,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  progress,  by  making  them  wait  its  arrival. 
It  was  believed  tliat  his  journey  had  ihe  same  mo- 
tive; to  prevent  their  doing  any  thing  in  his  absence, 
and  that  tlieir  soldiers  and  mariners  might  disband 
for  want  of  pay.  However  this  might  be,  he  did  not 
bring  the  fleet  w  ith  him,  from  the  view,  no  doubt, 
of  keeping  the  balance  equal,  which  was  the  king  of 
Peraias  interest,  and  of  exhausting  both  parties 
by  the  length  of  the  war.    For  it  had  been  very 

^  Thucyd.  1.  viil.  p.  Go/^,  606. 
*  A  cijy  of  Pampliyha. 
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irius  eas}'  to  have  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  assistance  of  this 
tJ^us.  additional  fleet,  as  the  Lacedsemonians  alone  were 
already  as  strong  at  sea  as  tiie  Athenians.  His  fri- 
volous excuse,  of  its  not  being  complete,  which  he 
ajlc'^ed  as  the  reason  for  not  bringing  it  Avith  him, 
suf&iently  shews  that  he  had  other  motives  for  his 
conduct. 

'  The  return  of  the  deputies  v;ithout  success,  who. 
had  been  sent  to  Samos,  and  the  answer  of  Aicibiades, 
excited  new  troubles  in  the  city,  and  gave  a  mortal 
wound  to  the  authority  of  the  four  hundred.  The 
tumult  increased  exceedingly,  when  news  was 
brought,  that  the  enemy,  after  having  beaten  the 
fleet,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  four  hundred  to 
the  aid  of  Eubcea,  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  island.  Athens  was  in  the  highest  terror  and 
consternation  on  this  account.  For  neither  the  de- 
feat of  Sicily,  nor  any  other  preceding  it,  were  so 
considerable  as  the  loss  of  this  island,  from  whence 
the  city  received  considerable  supplies,  and  almost 
all  its  provisions.  If  in  the  confusion  in  which 
Athens  was  at  that  time  between  two  factions,  tlie 
victorious  fleet  had  fallen  upon  the  port,  as  it  might 
have  done,  the  army  of  Samos  would  have  been  in- 
dispensably obliged  to  have  flown  to  the  defence  of 
their  country :  And  then  the  republic  would  have 
had  only  the  city  of  Athens  remaining  of  all  its  do- 
minions. For  the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  and  all  the 
islands,  seeing  themselves  abandoned,  would  have 
been  reduced  to  chuse  a  side,  and  go  over  to  the 
Peloponnesians.  But  the  enemy  were  not  capable 
of  such  grevd  designs;  and  tiiis  was  not  the  first 
time  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  observed  to 
have  lost  their  advantages  by  their  natural  slowness 
and  procrastination. 

Athens  without  delay  deposed  the  four  hundred, 
as  the  authors  of  all  the  troubles  aind  divisions  uuvier 

'  Thiicy.l.  I.  v.ii.  p.  r.07 — 614.  Piutin  Alcib.  p.  20C — 210, 
I)iod.  p.'jyj,  i7'i,  ^  175—177,  &  189—192. 
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which  they  p'oancd.  Alcibiiiclcs  uas  rocallcd  by  T)-.rins 
iinaiyiino:i«^  consent,  and  earnestly  solicited  to  make  ^^'^i-hus. 
all  po,-.v^ibie  h:*<.),  tj  :!k"  as.=istnncc  oftiic  city.  But 
judging,  that  ii  he  retarucd  imiuediatcly  to  Athens, 
he  should  owe  his  recal!  to  tlic  co'npassion  and  tlx- 
voiir  of  the  people,  he  rci^olved  to  render  his  return 
glorious  and  triumphant,  and  to  deserve  it  by  some 
considerable  cxploiL.  For  this  purpose,  leaving  Sa-  ^- 
jnos  with  a  small  nuniber  of  shij)>',  he  cruised  about 
the  island  of  Cos  and  Cnidos  ;  and  having  learnt  that  '^r,^. 
Mimlaru?,  the  Spartan  admiral,  was  sailed  to  the 
Helle-;;jnt  witli  his  v.  holc  fleet,  and  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  steered  tliat  way 
with  the  utmost  (hiigenoe  to  support  them,  and  ar- 
rived happily  Avitli  his  eiglitesn  vessels,  at  the  time 
that  the  fleets  A\ere  engaged  near  Abydosin  a  battle, 
which  lasted  till  night,  v.ithout  any  advantage  on 
eitiier  sicie.  His  arrival  gave  the  Spartans  new  cou- 
rage at  first,  ^^ho  believed  him  still  their  friend,  and 
dispirited  the  Athenians.  liut  Alcibiades,  hanging 
put  the  Athenian  flag  in  the  admirals  galley,  fell  upon 
the  Lacedcemonians,  who  were  strongest,  and  were 
vigorously  pursuing  the  Athonians,  put  them  to  flight, 
drove  them  ashore ;  and  animated  by  his  success, 
sunk  their  vessels,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
soldiers,  who  had  thrc^.^n  themselves  into  the  sea  to 
save  themselves  by  swimming;  though  Pharnabasus 
spared  no  pains  to  assist  them,  and  had  advanced  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  to  the  coast,  to  favour  their 
flight,  and  to  save  their  sliips.  The  Athenians, 
after  having  taken  thirty  of  their  galiies,  and  re- 
taken those  they  had  lost,  erected  a  troj)!iy. 

Alcibiades,  vain  of  his  success,  had  the  ambition 
to  desire  to  aj)pear  before  l^issaphernes,  in  this 
triumphant  equipage,  and  to  make  him  rich  present^, 
as  w  ell  in  hii  ow  n,  as  in  the  name  of  the  people  ot 
Athens,  lie  ^yent  to  hmi  thc;refore  with  a  magni- 
ficent retinue,  Murthy  of  the  general  of  Athens. 
But  lie  did  nut  meet  with  the  favourable  reception  he 
expected.  For  Tissapiiernes,  win)  kufjw  Ir.!  waa 
ficcused  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  aiul  feari^ d  that  tli^ 
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king  -vvould  punish  him  at  length  for  not  having 
executed  his  orders,  found  Alcibi  des's  presenting 
hi'.nself  very  opportune,  and  caused  him  to  be  seized 
and  sent  prisoner  to  Sardis ;  to  shelter  himself  by 
that  injustice  from  the  representations  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. 

Thirty  days  after,  Alcibiades,  having  found  means 
to  get  a  horse,  escaped  from  his  guards,  and  fied  to 
Ciazomena-',  where,  to  revenge  himself  on  Tissa- 
phernes,  he  gave  out,  that  he  had  set  him  at  liberty. 
Trom  Clazomenas,  he  repaired  to  the  Athenian  fleet, 
Vi  here  he  was  joined  hy  Theramenes  with  twenty 
ships  from  Macedonia,  and  by  Thrasybulus  with 
twenty  more  from  Thasos.  He  sailed  from  thence 
to  Paiiuin  in  the  Propontis.  All  those  ships,  to  the 
number  of  fourscore  and  six,  being  come  tliither,  he 
left  that  place  in  the  night,  and  arrived  the  next 
morning  at  Proconnesus,  a  small  isle  near  Cyzicum. 
lie  heard  there,  that  Mindarus  was  at  Cyzicum  with 
Pharnabasus  and  his  land-army.  He  rested  that 
M'hole  day  at  Proconnesus.  On  the  morrow  he 
harangued  his  soldiers,  and  represented  to  them  the 
necessity  there  was  for  attacking  the  enemy  hy  sea 
and  land,  and  for  making  themselves  masters  of 
Cyzicum ;  demonstrating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
^vithout  a  complete  and  absolute  victor}^,  they  could 
have  neither  provisions  nor  money.  He  had  taken 
great  care  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  apprized  of 
Jiis  approach.  Fortunately  for  him,  a  great  storm 
of  niin  and  tliunder,  followed  by  a  thick  gloom, 
helped  him  to  conceal  his  enterprise  so  successfully, 
that  not  only  the  enemy  were  prevented  from  per- 
ceivinii;  that  he  advanced,  but  the  Athenians  them- 
selves,  v/hom  he  had  caused  to  embark  with  preci- 
pitation, did  not  knov/  that  he  had  weighed  anchor 
anri  put  to  sea. 

When  the  gloom  was  dispersed,  the  Lacedjemo- 
nian  fleet  appeared  exercising  at  some  distance  before 
the  port.  Alcibiades,  who  apprehended  that  the 
enemy,  upon  tiie  sight  of  so  great  a  number  of  ships, 
would  make  for  the  harbour^  ordered  the  captains 
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to  keep  back  a  little,  and  to  follow  him  at  a  good  Dariu« 
(iistiince  ;  and  taking  only  forty  vessels,  he  advanced  Nothus. 
towards  the  enemy,  to  offer  them  battle.  The 
enemy,  deceived  by  this  strata2;em,  and  despising 
his  small  number,  advanced  against  him,  and  began 
the  fi^ht.  But  when  they  saw  the  rest  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  come  up,  lliey  immediately  lost  courage, 
and  fled.  Alcibiadcs,  with  twenty  of  his  best  ^hips, 
pursued  them  to  the  shore,  landed,  and  killed  a  great 
number  of  them  in  the  flicjlit.  Mindarus  and  Phar- 
nabasus  opposed  his  efforts  in  vain ;  the  first,  w  ho 
fought  with  astonishing  valour,  he  killed,  and  put 
the  other  to  flight. 

The  Athenians  by  this  victory,  which  made  them 
masters  of  the  slain,  the  arms,  spoils,  and  whole  fleet 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  the  taking  of  Cyzicum,  not 
only  possessed  tliemselves  of  the  Hellespont,  but 
drove  the  Spartans  entirely  out  of  that  sea.  Letters 
^vf  re  intercepted,  in  ^vhich  the  latter,  w  ith  a  concise- 
ness truly  laconic,  informed  the  Ephori  of  the  blow 
they  had  received,  in  terms  to  this  effect :  The  fozver 
of  your  army  is  cut  off;  Mindarus  is  dead  j  tlie  rest 
of  the  troops  are  dying  iviih  hunger  j  and  we  neither 
knoic  ivhal  to  do^  nor  ichat  xiill  become  of  ?is. 

The  news  of  this  \nctory  occasioned  no  less  joy 
at  Athens  than  consternation  at  Sparta.  They 
dispatched  ambassadors  immediately  to  deniemd, 
tliat  an  end  should  be  put  to  a  war  equally  destruc- 
tive to  both  people,  and  that  a  peace  should  be 
concluded  upon  reasonable  conditions,  for  the  re- 
cstablishnient  of  their  ancient  concord  and  amit}^,  of 
vhich  they  had  for  many  years  experienced  the  sa- 
lutary effects.  The  wisest  and  most  judicious  of  the 
citizens  of  Athens  were  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  so  fa- 
vourable a  conjuncture  for  tlie  concludiiig  of  a  trea- 
ty, which  miirht  put  an  end  to  all  jealousies,  appease 
jdl  animosities,  and  remove  all  distrusts.    Lut  those 
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"who  found  their  advantage  in  the  troubles  of  the 
state,  prevented  the  good  effects  of  tiiat  disposition, 
"  Cleophon,  amongst  others,  the  orator  in  greatest  re- 
pute at  that  time,  animated  the  people  from  the  tri- 
bunal, by  a  violent  and  seditious  discourse,  insi- 
nuating, that  their  interests  were  betrayed  by  a 
secret  intelligence  tvith  the  Lacedaemonians,  which 
aimed  at  depriving  them  of  all  the  advantages  of  the 
important  victory  they  had  lately  gained,  and  at 
makin,i>;  them  lose  for  ever  the  0])portimity  of  being 
fully  avenged  for  ail  the  wrongs  and  misfortunes 
Sparta  had  caused  thern  to  suffer.  This  Cleophon 
was  a  worthlci^s  fellow,  a  musical  instrunient-maker. 
It  was  reported  also  that  he  had  "beeii  a  slave,  and 
had  cot  himself  fraudidently  inrojlcd  in  the  register 
of  the  citizens.  He  carried  his  audacity  and  fury  so 
far,  us  to  threaten  to  plunge,  his  dagger  into  the 
throat  of  any  one  who  should,  talk  of  peace.  The 
Athenians,  puffed  up  with  their  present  prosperity, 
lorgetting  their  past  misforturies,  and  promising 
themselves  all  things  from  the  valour  and  good  for- 
tune of  Alcibiades,  rejected  all  proposals  of  accom- 
modation, A\ithout  reflecting,  that  there  is  nothing 
so  fluctuating  and  precarious  as  the  success  of  war. 
The  ambassadoi's  retired  without  being  able  to  effect 
any  thinii.  Such  infatuation  and  irrational  pride  are 
generally  the  forerunners  of  some  great  misfortune. 

Alcibiadcs  knew  w  ell  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
victory  he  had  gained,  and  presently  after  besieged 
Chalcedon,  which  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians 
and  received  a  Lacedirmonian  garrison.  During 
this  siege,  he  took  another  town,  called  Selymbria. 
Pharnabasus,  teri'ifjcd  by  the  rapidity  of  his  cori" 
qnests,  made  a  treaty  Avith  the  Athenians  to  this 
effect;  "That  Pharnabasus  should  pay  them  a  cer- 
"  Unn  sum  of  money  ;  tirat  tlie  Chalcedoniaus  shouhj 
*^  return  to  iheir  obedience  and  dcpendance  upon  the 

Athenians,  and  pay  them  tribute ;  and  tiiat  tii^ 


f  ILsch,  ill  Orat.  de  fals.  l''gat. 
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"  Athouians^  should  commit  no  hoslllitios  in  the  [)ro-  lUmua 

vince  of  Phaniabasus,  who  engaged  for  the  safe-  ^^^^^^ua. 
"  conduct  of  their  ambassadors  to  the  great  king." 
lUzantiinn  and  several  other  cities  subiriittcd  to  the 
Athenian*;. 

Alcibiades,  who  de^ircd  with  the  utmost  passion  A.  M. 

to  see  his  countn*  ai^ain,  or  rattier  to  ht  seen  bv  his  .  ^-^^J',^ 
'    ^      '  ^   '  •  •      Ant.  J.C 

Coantry,  alter  so  manv  victories  ovor  their  enemies,  ^ 

set  out  for  Athens.  The  sides  of  his  ship  s  were 
covered  with  buckler-  and  all  sorts  of  s]ioils,  in  form 
of  trophies ;  and  causing  a  great  number  of  vessels 
to  be  towed  after  him  by  way  of  triumph,  he  dis- 
played also  the  ensigns  and  ornaments  of  tliose  lie 
had  burnt,  wliith  ^vere  more  in  number  tlian  the 
others  ;  the  whole  amouiltino;  to  about  two  hundred 
ships.  It  is  said,  that  reflecting  on  what  had  been 
done  against  him,  upon  approaching  t!:e  port,  he  w  as 
struck  w  ith  some  terror,  and  w  as  afraid  to  quit  his  ves- 
sel till  he  saw  from  the  deck  a  great  number  of  liis 
fiiends  and  relations,  who  were  come  to  the  shcrre 
to  receive  him,  and  earnestly  e  itreated  him  to  land. 

The  people  came  out  of  the  city  in  crowds  to  meet 
him,  and  at  his  appearance  se*:  up  incredible  shouts 
of  joy.  In  the  midst  of  an  infinite  number  of  officers 
and  soldiers,  all  e^-es  were  fixci  solely  on  liim,  whom 
they  considered  as  victory  itself,  descended  from 
the  skies:  All  thronging  around  him,  caressed,  bless- 
ed, and  crowned  him  in  emulation  of  eacii  other. 
Those,  who  could  not  approach  him,  were  never 
tired  with  contemplating  him  at  a  distance,  whilst 
tJie  old  men  shewed  him  to  their  children.  They 
repeated  with  the  highest  praises  all  the  great  ac- 
tions he  had  done  for  his  country  ;  nor  could  they 
refuse  their  admiration  even  to  those  which  lie  had 
.  done  against  it  during  his  banishment,  of  which  thev 
imj)uted  the  Uvilt  to  tlicmselves  alone.  Thi-;  puh- 
Bc  joy  wa.s  mingled  with  tears  and  regret,  from  the 
remembrance  of  past  misfortunes,  vhich  tiicy  could 
not  avoid  comparing  with  their  present  fclicitv. 
**  We  could  not  have  failed/'  said  they,  "  of  the 
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Darius    "  conquest  of  Sicily  ;  our  other  hopes  could  never 
Nothus.  "  have  proved  abortive,  if  we  had  referred  all  our 
affairs  and  forces  to  the  disposal  of  Alcibiades 
alone.    In  what  a  condition  was  Atiiens  w^hen  he 
took  upon  him  our  protection  and  defence  !  We 
"  had  not  only  almost  entirely  lost  our  power  at 
sea,  but  were  scarce  possessed  of  the  suburbs  of 
"  our  city,  and,  to  add  to  our  misfortunes,  were 
"  torn  in  pieces  by  a  horrid  civil  war.    He  notwith- 
"  standing  has  raised  the  republic  from  its  ruins ; 
"  and  not  content  witli  having  reinstated  it  in  the 
"  possession  of  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  has  ren- 
"  dered  it  univer^ally  victorious  by  land ;  as  if  the 
"  fate  of  Athens  had  been  in  his  hands  alone,  either 
to  ruin  or  restore  it,  and  victory  w^as  annexed  to 
"  his  person,  and  obeyed  his  orders." 

Tills  favourable  reception  of  Alcibiades  did  not 
prevent  his  demanding  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  his  justification  before  them ;  well  knowing 
how  necessary  it  ^vas  for  his  safety  to  be  absolved  in 
form.  He  appeared  therefore ;  and  after  having  de- 
plored his  misfortunes,  which  he  imputed  very  little 
to  the  people,  and  entirely  ascribed  to  his  ill  fortune, 
and  some  daemon  envious  of  his  prosperity,  he  re- 
presented to  them  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  ex- 
horted them  not  to  conceive  other  than  great  hopes. 
The  Athenians,  transported  with  hearing  him  speak, 
decreed  him  crowns  of  gold,  appointed  him  general 
by  sea  and  land  with  unlimited  power,  restored  him> 
all  his  fortunes,  and  ordered  the  ^  Eumolpidas  and 
Ceryces  to  absolve  liim  from  the  curses  they  had 
pronounced  against  him  by  the  order  of  the  people ; 
doins  their  utmost  to  make  him  amends  for  the  in- 
jury  and  shame  of  his  banishment  by  the  glory  of  his 
recall,  and  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  impre- 

*  TiieEnnv>lpi(J.x'  and  Ceryces  were  two  families  at  Athens 
who  had  (lifl<;rent  functions  in  ihe  mystwries  of  Ceres.  They 
took  their  names  from  Eujiioipns  and  ('eryx,  the  first  who 
had  exercised  thf).se  offices.  Perhaps  the  employment  of  the 
latter  had  some  relation  to  that  of  heralds,  Kv^vKSi, 
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cations  tlicmsclvcs  had  decreed,  by  the  vows  and  j)^^.]^^^ 
prayers  wliieh  they  made  in  his  favour.  A\  hilst  all  2s\,thus, 
tlie  Euiiioipida?  and  Ceryccs  were  employed  in  re- 
vokini:  those  imprecations,  Thcodonis,  the  [)rinei})al 
of  them,  had  the  courage  to  say  :  As  for  vie,  I  have- 
not  cursed  him,  if  he  has  done  no  evil  to  his  conutri}; 
insinuatinii;  by  that  bold  expression,  that  tlie  male- 
dictions, i)eing  conditional,  could  not  fall  upon  the 
head  of  the  innocent,  nor  be  averted  fi  om  the  guiltv. 

.In  the  midst  of  this  i^lory  and  shininiz;  prosperity 
of  Alcibiades,  the  majority  of  the  people  could  not 
help  being;  concerned,  ^^  hen  they  considered  the 
time  of  his  return.  For  it  happened  precisely  upon 
the  day  when  the  Athenians  celebrated  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Afinerva,  adored  under  the  name  of  Agra- 
ulis.  The  priests  took  off  ail  the  oi  nanicnts  from 
the  goddess's  statue  to  wash  it,  from  ^vhence  that 
feast  was  called  IlAcpTrfta,  and  afterwards  covered  it; 
and  that  day  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  ominous 
and  unfortunate.  It  was  the  Qjth  of  the  month 
Thargelion,  which  answers  to  the  id  of  July  °.  This 
circumstance  displeased  that  superstitious  people, 
because  it  seemed  to  iniply,  that  liie  goddess,  patro- 
ness, and  protectress  of  Athens,  did  not  receive  Al- 
cibiaues  a^^reeably,  and  with  a  benign  aspect,  since 
she  covered  and  concealed  herself,  as  if  she  nould 
keep  him  off,  and  remove  him  from  her. 

P  All  things  having  however  succeeded  according 
to  his  wi.-h,  and  the  hundred  ships  he  was  to  com- 
mand being  rr-dy,  he  deferred  his  departure  out  of 
a  laudable  ambition  to  celebrate  the  grc^at  mysteries; 
for  from  the  time  the  I^cednemonians  had  fortified 
Decelia,  and  taken  possession  of  all  the  v\  ays  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis,  the  feast  had  not  been  solemnized 
in  all  its  pomp,  and  the  procession  had  been  obliged 
to  go  by  sea.  The  paiticular  ceremonies  of  this 
solemnity  may  be  seen  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
volume. 


*  X.  S. 
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Darius       Alcibiadcs  belioved  it  would  be  a  most  glorious 
Nothus.  action,  and  attract  the  blessings  of  the  gods,  and  the 
praises  of  men,  if  he  restored  all  its  lustre  and  so- 
lemnity to  tliis  feast,  in  making  the  procession  go  by 
land  escorted  by  his  troops,  to  defend  it  against  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.    For  either  Agis  would  suffer 
it  to  pass  q*rn-th%  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
troop?  he  had  at  Dccelia,  which  would  Considerably 
lessen  the  reputation  of  that  kin;^,  and  sully  his  glory ; 
or,  if  he  should  chuse  to  attack'  it,  and  oppose  the 
march,  he  should  then  have  the  satisfaction  to  fisiht 
a  sacred  battle  ;  a  battle  grateful  to  the  gods,  for 
the  greatest  an.d  most  venerable  of  all  their  my- 
steries, in  the  sight  of  his  country  and  ciiizens,  who 
would  be  witnesses  of  h;s  valour,  and  regard  for  re- 
ligion.   It  is  very  likely,  that  by  this  public  and 
ostentatious  act  of  piety,  -whicli  struck  the  people  s 
view  in  so  sensible  a  manner,  and  was  so  extremely 
to  their  taste,  Alcibiadcs's  principal  design  was  to 
efface  entirely  from  their  minds  the  suspicions  of 
im|>iety,  to  which  the  mutilation  of  the  statues,  and 
profanation  of  the  mysteries  had  given  birth. 
/  Having  taking  that  I'esolution,  he  gave  notice  to 

the  Eimiolpid'e  and  Ceryces  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness,  posted  sentinels  u})on  tlie  hills,  sent  out" 
^5COuts  at  the  break  of  da}^,  and  taking  with  him  tha 
)>riests,  the  initiated,  and  the  probationers,  with 
tliosc  who  initiated  tliem,  he  covered  them  Mith  liis 
armv,  and  conducted  the  wliole  pomp  with  wonderful 
order,  and  jn'ofound  silence.  Never  was  show,  says 
V  Plutarch,  more  august,  nor  more  worthy  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  gods,  than  this  ^^  arlike  procession,  and 
niligious  expedition  ;  in  which  even  those,  who  en- 
vied the  Moi-v  of  Alci blades,  were  ob]iii;ed  to  own, 
tliat  he  was  no  less  ha))py  m  dischargmg  the  tunc- 
tions  of  an  high-{)riest,  than  those  of  a  general.  No 
-enemy  dared  to  appear,  or  disturb  that  pompous 
march,  and  Alcibiades  reconduct^^ci  the  sacred  troop 
to  Athens  \N  itli  entire  safety,  lliis  success  gave  him 
new  couraf'c,  ai^id  raised  the  valour  and  boldness  of 
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his  army  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  looked  u})ou  Darius 
themselves  as  invincible,  wliilst  he  conunandcd  ^-t^tlms. 
theni. 

He  acquired  the  affection  of  the  poor,  and  the 
lower  sort  of  people  so  much,  that  they  most  ar- 
dently desired  to  have  him  for  thcW  king.  Many  of  • 
tlieni  openly  declared  tliemselv  es  to  that  effect ;  and 
tliere  .were  some  who  addressed  themselves  to  him, 
and  exliortcd  him  to  set  himself  above  envy,  and 
not  to  trouble  himself  about  laws,  decrees,  or  suf- 
frages ;  to  put  down  those  wordy  impertinent  orators 
that  disturbed  the  state  with  their  vain  harangues, 
to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  affairs^  and  to 
govern  with  entire  authority  witliout  fearing  accusers. 
For  him,  what  his  thoughts  of  the  tyranny  and  his 
designs  were,  are  unknown  ;  l)ut  the  most  powerful 
citizens,  apprehending  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  of 
which  tliey  already  saw  the  sparks,  pressed  him  to 
depart  without  delay ;  granting  whateverfie  demand- 
ed, and  giving  him  for  colleagues  the  generals  most 
agreeable  to  him.  He  set  sail  accordingly  with  aa 
hundred  ships,  and  steered  for  the  island  of  Andros, 
that  had  revolted.  His  high  reputation,  and  the  good 
fortune  which  had  attended  him  in  all  his  enterprises, 
made  nothing  but  what  was  great  and  extraordinary 
to  be  expected  from  him. 

Sect.  IV.  The  Lacedaemonians  appoint  Lysandcr 
Admiral.  He  becomes  very  pozoerfid  zvith  i/o?ing 
Cyrus,  zvlio  commanded  in  Asia,  lie  beats  the 
Athenian  Fleet  nctir  Ephcsus  in  the  Absence  of 
Alcihiadcs,  icho  is  deprive(J,  of  tlie  Command. 
Ten  Generals  are  cliosen  in  his  stead.  Callicra- 
tidas  succeeds  Lysnnder, 

'The  Lacedemonians,  justly  aLcinned  at  the  re- 
turn and  siiccccs  of  Aicibiades,  conceived  that  such, 
an  enemy  required  to   be  opposed  by  an  able 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  i.  p.  440 — 442.    Plut.  in  Lysand. 
P- 434.  435-    D*:;d.  !  ::  •  191—107. 
VOL.  Ill  C  C 
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jTcneral,  capable  of  nvaking  head  against  liim.  For 
this  reason  they  made  choice  of  Lysander,  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet.    When  he  ar- 
rived at  ]''{)hesuF,  he  found  the  city  very  ^vell  dis- 
posed towards  himsdf,  and  wcW  idiected  to  Sparta  ; 
but  other\vi:>e  in  a  verv  unha[)py  situation.    For  it 
^^•as  in  danger  of  t)eroming  barbnrous,  by  assuming 
the  manners  and  eu^tonis  oi"  the  Persians,  who  had 
great  eomnu  ree  with  it,  iis  wei!  from  the  neigh.bour- 
hood  ol  Lydiii,  as  because  the  king's  generals  com- 
monly took  up  their  ^^  inter  quartci's  there.    An  idle 
and  voluptuous  lii'e,  i]\\cd  up  witli  luxury  and  empty 
shew,  could  not  fail  of  disgusting  infinitely  a  man 
like  Fvsander,  who  had  been  bred  from  Iiis  birth  in 
the  siifi})licity,  poverty,  and  sevei  e  discipline  of  Spar- 
ta.   Having  brought  his  army  to  Ephesus,  he  gave 
ciders  for  assembling  ships  of  burthen  there  I'rom  all 
parts,  erected  an  arsenal  for  building  of  gallies,  made 
the  ports  free  for  mercliants,  gave  up  the  squares  and 
})ublic  places  to  artificers,  put  all  arts  in  motion,  and 
held  them  in  honour;  and  by  these  means  lilled  the 
citv  ^\  ith  riclies,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
gr:indeur  and  nragnificence,  to  which  it  afterwards 
attained.    So  great  a  change  can  the  application  and 
ability  of  a  single  person  occa.sion  in  a  state  ! 

Whilst  he  was  making  tliese  dispositions,  he  re- 
ceived advice,  that  Cyrus,  the  kings  youngest  son, 
was  arrived  at  Sardis.  'J  hat  prince  could  not  be 
above  sixteen  years  old  at  that  time,  being  born  after 
his  father's  accession  to  the  crown,  w  ho  w  as  now  in  the 
seventeentli  year  of  liis  reign.  Parysatis,  his  mother, 
lovcfl  him  to  idolatry,  and  had  the  entire  ascendant 
over  her  liusband.  It  was  ihc  that  occasioned  his 
iiavir^g  the  supreme  government  of  ail  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Aiinor  given  him  ;  a  command  that  subjecteil 
all  tlie  |)rovincial  governors  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  empire  to  liis  authority.  The  view  of 
Parysatis  w  as,  w  ithout  duubt,  to  put  this  young  prince 
into  a  condition  to  dispute  the  throne  with  his  bi'other 
after  the  king's  deatii  ;  as  we  shall  see  he  actually 
tiid.    One  of  Uie  principal  instructions,  given  him 
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by  his  father  upon  sending  him  to  his  government,  Darius 
"was  to  give  ctiectual  aid  to  tlic  Lacedaemonians  Nothua. 
agiiinst  Athens  ;  an  order  very  contrary  to  the  mea- 
sures observed  till  then  by  Tissaphcrnes,  and  the 
other  governors  of  those  provinces.  It  hiad  always 
been  their  nraxim,  sometimes  to  assist  one  party, 
sometiuics  the  other,  in  order  to  hold  their  power 
in  such  a  balance,  that  the  one  miojht  never  be  able 
to  crush  the  other  entirely  :  From  whence  it  fol- 
lowed, that  l)oth  parties  were  kc\)t  waxk  by  the  war, 
and  neither  were  in  a  condition  to  form  any  enter- 
prises against  the  Persian  emf)ire. 

Upon  Lysander  s  beiuLj;  ap|)rized,  therefore,  of  the 
arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Sard  is,  he  set  out  from  Ephesus 
to  make  him  a  visit,  and  to  complain  of  the  delays 
and  breach  of  faith  of  Tissaphernes,  who,  not\\  ith- 
standing  the  orders  he  had  received  to  support  the 
I^ceda^monians,  and  to  drive  the  Athenians  from 
the  sea,  had  always  covertly  favoured  the  latter,  out  of 
regard  for  Alcibiades,  to  whom  he  was  entirely  de- 
voted, and  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
licet,  by  ni)t  supplying  it  with  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  provisions.  This  discourse  pleased  Cyrus, 
who  looked  upon  Tissaphernes  as  a  very  bad  man, 
and  liis  particular  enemy ;  and  he  answered,  that 
the  king  had  given  him  oi  dcrs  to  support  the  Lace- 
daemonians powerfully,  and  that  he  had  received 
five  hundred  talents  *  for  that  purpose.  Lysander, 
contrary  to  the  common  character  of  the  Spartans, 
was  submissive  and  condescending;,  full  of  complai- 
sance to  the  great,  always  ready  to  pav  his  court 
to  them,  and  supporting,  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
all  the  weiiiiit  of  their  hau^htini  :-s  and  vanity 
with  incredible  patience;  in  which  behaviour  some 
people  make  the  w  hole  address  and  merit  of  a  cour- 
tier to  consist. 

He  did  n(it  forget  himself  on  this  occasion,  and 
setting  at  work  all  that  the  indui:try  and  art  of  a 


*  Five  hundred  thousand  crown?,  aboct;^.  112,500 sterliDg. 
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complete  courtier  could  suggest  of  flattery  and  it^ 
sinuation,  he  perfectly  gained  the  young  prince's  fa- 
vour and  good  opinion.  After  having  praised  Ins 
generosity,  magnificence,  and  zeal  for  the  Lacedae- 
monians^ he  desired  him  to  give  each  soldier  and 
mariner  a  drachma^'  per  day;  in  order  to  corrupt 
those  of  the  enemy  by  that  means,  and  thereby  ter- 
minate the  war  the  sooner.  Cyrus  veiy  much  ap- 
proved the  project ;  but  said,  that  he  could  make  no 
change  in  the  king's  order,  and  that  the  treaty  with 
them  expressly  settled  only  half  a  talent  >f  to  be  paid 
monthly  for  each  galley.  The  prince,  however,  at 
the  end  of  a  banquet,  which  he  gave  him  before  his 
departure,  drinking  to  his  health,  and  pressing  him 
to  ask  something  ot  hiu],  Lysander  desired  that  an 
obolus  a  day  might  be  added  to  the  seamen's  pay. 
This  was  granted,  and  he  gave  them  four  oboli,  in- 
stead of  three,  which  they  received  before,  and  paid 
them  all  the  arrears  due  to  them,  with  a  month's 
advance  ;  giving  Lysander  ten  thousand  §Daricks  for 
that  purpose ;  that  is,  an  hundred  thousand  livres, 
or  about  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

This  largess  filled  the  whole  fleet  with  ardour  and 
alacrity,  and  almost  unmanned  the  enemy's  gallies ; 
the  gi'catest  part  of  the  mariners  'deserting  to  the 
party  where  the  pay  was  best.  The  Athenians,  in 
despair  upon  receiving  this  news,  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate Cyrus  by  the  interposition  of  Tissaphernes  ; 
but  he  would  not  hearken  to  them,  notwithstanding 
that  satrap  represented,  that  it  was  not  for  the  king  s 
interest  to  aggrandize  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  to 
])alanre  the  power  of  one  side  w^ith  that  of  the  other^ 
in  Older  to  perpetuate  the  war,  and  to  ruin  both  by 
their  own  divisions. 

*  Ten-pence. 

fOnc  rii<>ii.san(]  five  Imnclrcrl  Kvres,  about;//,  li'i  sterling, 
♦The  drachma  was  six  oboli,  or  ten-pence  French  ;  each 
r)"b(»lus  hc\nir  three  halfpence  ;  so  that  the  four  oboli  were  six- 
pe'ire.  halfpenny  a  day,  instead  of  five-pence,  or  three  obt*li-. 
A  Darick  is  about  a  pistole. 
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Though  Lvsander  had  considerably  weakened  the  ins 
cnciny  by  augmenting  the  mtn  incrs'  pay,  and  thereby  Iso'lms. 
very  mueh  hurt  their  naval  power,  he  dared  not 
however  hazard  a  batlle  with  them,  particularly 
dreading  Alcibiadcs,  wlio  was  a  man  of  execution, 
had  the  greater  nunil)er  of  ships,  and  had  never  been 
overthrown  in  any  battle  either  by  sea  or  land.  But 
after  Alcibiades  had  left  Sanios  to  go  into  Phocica, 
and  Ionia,  to  raise  money,  of  which  he  ^vns  in  want 
iur  the  payment  of  his  troops,  and  had  given  the 
command  of  his  fleet  to  Antiochus,  witJi  express  or- 
der not  to  tight  or  attack  the  enemy  in  his  absence  ; 
the  new  commander,  to  make  a  sliowof  his  courage, 
and  to  brave  Lysander,  entered  the  ])ort  of  Ephcsus 
with  two  gallies,  and  after  having  made  a  great  noise, 
retired  with  loud  laughter,  and  an  air  of  contempt 
end  insult.  Lysander,  enraged  at  that  affront,  im- 
mediately detached  some  gallies,  and  went  himself 
in  pursuit  of  him.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced 
to  support  Antiochus,  he  ordered  other  gahies  of  his 
«idc  to  come  on,  till  the  whole  fleet  arrived  by  little 
and  little,  and  the  engagement  became  general  -on 
both  si<les.  Lysander  gained  the  victory,  and  having 
taken  flfteen  of  the  Athenian  gallies,  he  erected  a 
trophy.  Alcibiades,  on  his  return  to  Samos,  sailed 
even  into  the  port  to  offer  him  battle  ;  but  Lysander 
was  contented  with  his  victory,  and  did  not  think 
proper  to  accept  it;  so  that  he  retired  without  doing 
any  thing. 

Thras\bulus  at  the  same  time,  the  most  dangerous  ^ 
enemy  he  had  in  his  army,  left  the  camp,  and  went  3508. 
to  Athens  to  accuse  Imn.    To  enflanie  his  eiK^mies  Ant.J.c, 
in  tlie  city  tlie  more,  he  told  the  people  in  a  full  as- 
sembly, that  Alcibiades  had  entirely  ruined  their  af- 
tairs,  and  the  navy,  by  the  licence  he  had  introduced  ; 
that  he  tiad  L'i\  ea  himself  up  to  the  most  *  noto- 

*  Aniiochus  is  pointed  at  iatHis  place,  a  mean,  dei^anchefl 
man,  who  had  acquired  the  favour  of  Alcibiades-  l)y  catching 
a  ^luil  for  him  v.  hich  he  had  let  {[\\ 
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Darius  rious  debauchees  and  drunkards,  who,  from  having 
>;othus.  been  common  seamen,  were  now  the  only  persons 
in  credit  about  him ;  tliat  he  abandoned  his  whole 
authority  to  them,  to  be  at  leisure  to  enrich  himself 
in  the  provinces,  and  to  plunge  himself  there  into 
intemperance  and  all  other  infamous  excesses,  to  the 
disgrace  of  Athens,  whilst  his  fleet  was  left  neglected 
ill  the  lace  of  that  of  the  enemy. 

Another  article  of  accusation  against  him  was 
taken  from  the  forts  he  had  built  near  tlic  city  of 
Byzantium,  for  an  asylum  and  retreat  for  himself;  as 
neither  being  able  nor  ^^  illing  to  return  any  more  to 
his  country.  The  Athenians,  a  capricious,  inconstant 
people,  gave  credit  lo  all  these  impeachments.  The 
loss  of  the  last  battle,  and  his  little  success  since  his 
departure  from  Athens,  instead  of  the  great  and  won- 
derful actions  expected  from  him,  entirely  sunk  him 
in  their  opinions ;  and  his  ou  n  glory  and  reputation 
may  be  said  to  have  occasioned  his  ruin.  For  he  was 
suspected  of  not  having  been  desirous  to  do  what  was 
not  done,  hich  they  could  hot  believe  out  of  his 
]X)wer,  because  they  were  fully  persuaded,  that  no- 
thing  he  desired  to  do  was  impossible  to  him.  They 
made  it  a  crime  in  Alcibiades  thattlie  rapidity  of  his 
conquests  did  not  correspond  with  thatof  their  ima- 
ginations ;  not  considering,  that  he  made  war  without 
money  upon  a  peo])le  who  had  the  great  king  for 
their  treasurer,  and  tiiat  he  was  often  obliged  to  quit 
his  camp,  to  go  in  quest  of  ^vhat  was  necessary  for 
the  payment  and  subHistcnce  of  hh  troo))s.  However, 
Alcibiades  was  dcj)osed,  and  ten  generals  nominated 
in  his  stead;  of  uiiich  when  he  received  advice,  be 
retired  in  his  galley  to  some  cas»tles  w  liicli  he  had  ia 
the  "^lliracian  Chersonesus. 

'  About  this  time  died  Plistonax,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Laceda-monia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pausanias, 
w  ho  reigned  iomt(^.en  years.  The  latter  maftle  a  fine 
ans\ver  to  one  ^vho  asked,  why  it  was  not  permitted 


'  "Diod.  p.  196. 
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to  ohana;e  anything     tlie  cnu-irntcnstonis  of  Sparta:  Darais 
*  Because^  says  he,  cit  Sparta  the  laics  command  Nuilius. 
men,  and  not  men  the  laics. 

*  Lvsandcr,  who  intended  to  establish  the  govern- 
ment ot  the  nobihiy  in  aH  tlieeities  in  the  dependence 
ot  Sparta,  that  the  governors  of  liis  choosing  might 
be  ah\  aN\s  at  his  disposal,  from  his  having  rendered 
them  independent  of  their  people,  caus(^d  such 
persons  among  tlie  principal  men  of  the  cities  to  come 
to  Ephesns,  as  he  knew  to  be  t.je  boldest,  and  most 
enterprising  and  ambitious.    These  he  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  promoted  to  the  greatest  honours,  and 
raised  to  the  hi  st  employments  of  tlie  army,  thereby 
rendering  himself,  says  Plutarch,  the  accon)j>lice  of 
all  the  crimes  and  opj>ressious  tliey  conmiitted  to 
advance  and  enrich  themselves.  For  thi.-5  reason  they 
were  always  extremely  attached  to  Ijim,  and  regretted 
ln:n  infinitely,  wlien  Callicratidas  came  to  succeed 
him,  and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  tlie  fleet. 
}le  was  not  inferior  to  Lysauder  either  in  valour  or 
military  knowledge,  and  was  infinitely  above  him  in 
point  of  moral  virtue.    Alike  severe  to  himself  and 
others,  inaccessible  to  flattery  and  sloth,  the  declared 
enemy  of  luxury,  lie  retained  the  modesty,  temper- 
ance, and  austerity  of  the  ancient  Spartans ;  virtues 
that  heixan  to  distingui-h  him  particularly,  as  they 
uere  not  too  common  in  his  time.    Ilis  probity  and 
justice  were  proof  against  all  things  ;  his  simplicity 
and  integrity  abhorred  all  falsehood  and  fraud,  to 
wiiieh  were  joined  a  truly  Spartan  nobleness  and 
grandeur  of  soul.   The  great  and  poweiful  could  not 
refrain  from  aflmiring  his  virtue  ;  but  they^vere  bet- 
ter pleased  with  the  afiability  and  condescension  of 
his  predecessor,  who  was  blind  to  the  injustice  and 
violence  of  their  actions. 

•Xenoph.  Ilellrn.  I.  i.  p.  442—444.    Plut.  in  Lysaud, 
P  435.  43fJ-    ^'f'^-  P-  ^97> 

*  *0Tt  Ttff  t'juyq  Tvr  oct^fut,  h  raj  ut^fotq  rut  to^uf  Kv^lut; 
ctt.    Plut.  la  Apoph.  p.  230. 
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Darius  It  was  DOt  withoiit  mortification  and  jealousy,  that 
Kothus.  Lysaiider  saw  him  arrive  at  l^:)hesus  to  take  upon 
him  the  command,  and  out  of  a  criminal  baseness 
and  treachery,  not  uncommon  with  those  who  hearken 
more  to  their  private  ambition  than  the  good  of  the 
pubhc,  he  did  him  all  the  ill  offices  in  his  powr. 
Of  the  ten  thousand  Daricks,  which  Cyrus  had 
<iiven  him  for  the  aucrmentation  of  the  mariners' 
pay,  he  returned  the  remainder  to  that  prince ; 
telling  Callicratidas,  that  he  might  apply  to  the 
king  for  the  money,  and  that  it  depended  on  him 
to  find  means  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army.  This, 
conduct  gave  him  great  trouble,  and  distressed  him 
exceedingly.  For  he  had  brought  no  money  with 
bim  from  Sparta,  and  could  not  resolve  to  extort  any 
from  the  citizens,  as  he  found  them  sufficiently 
riiled  already. 

^  In  this  urgent  necessity  a  person  having  offered 
him  fifty  talents  (that  is  to  Sv^y,  fifty  thousand  crowns) 
to  obtain  a  flivour  which  he  could  not  grant  with 
justice,  he  refused  them.  Upon  which  Oleander,  one 
of  his  officers,  said,     I  would  accept  them  were  I  in 

your  place."  "And  so  would  I,"  replied  the 
genera],     were  I  in  yours." 

lie  had  no  other  resource  therefore  than  to  go,  as 
Lysandcr  had  done,  to  ask  money  at  the  gates  of  the 
king's  generals  and  lieutenants,  for  which  he  was  the 
least  proper  of  all  mankind.  Nurtured  and  educated 
in  the  love  of  liberty,  full  of  great  and  noble  senti- 
ments, and  infinitely  remote  from  all  flattery  and 
baseness,  he  was  convinced  at  heart,  that  it  was  less 
evil  and  dishonour  for  Greeks  to  be  overcome  by 
Greeks,  tlian  infanK>usly  tp  make  their  court,  and 
beg  at  the  gates  of  ])arbarians,  whose  only  merit 
consisted  in  their  gold  and  silver.  The  whole  nation 

ere  indeed  disgraced  by  so  mean  a  prostitution. 

(Mcero,  in  his  Ofnccs,  dra\vs  two  very  diffevent 
characters  of  ])crsons  employed  in  the  administvatioD 


*  Plut.  in  Apopii. 
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of  government,  and  makes  the  application  of  them  d-xv.u 
to  the  two  generals,  ot  whom  we  s^peak.    Tlie  one.  Noth 
says  he,  *  zealous  lovers  of  truth,  and  decUu'ed  ene- 
mies of  all  fraud,  pique  tln:ni.-clvc^  upon  th  ^ir  sim- 
phcitv  and  candour,  and  do  not  beheve,  that  it  can 
ever  be  consistent  with  lionour  to  lay  snares,  or  use 
artifice.  The  others,  prepaj  cd  to  do  or  sutler  every 
thing,  are  not  ashamed  of  tiic  meanest  actions  and 
prostitutions,  provided  from  those  unworthy  means 
they  have  reason  to  expect  the  success  of  their  de- 
signs. Cicero  places  CaUicriktidas  amongst  the  former, 
and  Lvsander  amongst  the  latter,  to  ^A  hom  he  gives 
two  epithets  not  much  to  liis  honoiu',  and  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  Spartan  character,  wlienhe  calls  him 
ven/  artful,  and  "ceri)  patient^  or  rather  very  com- 
plaisant. 

Callicratidas  however,  forced  by  necessity,  went 
to  Lydia,  and  repaired  immediately  to  the  palace  of 
CvTus,  where  lie  desired  that  prince  miglit  be  told, 
that  the  admiral  of  the  Grecian  fleet  was  come  to 
speak  with  hi  in.  He  was  answered,  that  Cyrus  w  as 
then  at  table,  engaged  in  a  f  party  of  pleasure  ;  to 
which  he  replied  ^^•ith  a  modest  tone  and  aii",  that  he 
was  in  no.  haste,  and  \^  ould  wait  till  the  prince  came 
forth.  'I'he  guards  set  up  a  laugh,  wondering  at  the 
honest  stranger  s  simplicitr,  u  ho  seemed  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  world;  and  he  was  obliged  to  retiie. 
He  came  thither  the  second  time,  and  was  again  de^ 
nied  admittance.  Ujion  which  he  returrtod  to  Eplie- 
sus,  loading  those  with  curses  and  imprecaliuns,  who 
had  first  nuide  their  court  to  Barbarians,  and  bv  their 
flattery  and  submissions  had  taught  them  to  maLs 

*  Sunt  hir.  alii  multuin  di^pares,  siviplicc^  et  np(  rn  ;  qui  nihil  et 
occulln,  nihil  cx  inyidiis  agendum putaiU  ;  icnlaiis  ctihvrcsjfraii^ 
dis  iiinnici :  itewjue  alii,  qui  qiiidtis perpetianlur,  cuivis  dcscr- 
Tiant,  dum,  tjiiod  retim,  conscqiuinlur.  ^//o  in  irencrd  ccisiitissi' 
yiutn  et  pntieu/i.'.simtnn,  Laceditmoyiium  Lysandruin  accc-.t/u/.  s, 
contraque  Caliicratidem.    Offic.  1.  i.  n.  lop. 

t  The  Greek  says  literally  tiiat  he  was  drinking, 'cuej.  The 
Persians  valued  therrtsi-Ivt  s  upon  drinkirig  a  great  <iciil,  as  an 
ir.stance  ofiheir  merit,  as  we  sh;\ll  stje  ia  Cyrus's  ieller  iv  t^e 
LacediL-niciiians. 
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Partus  their  riches  a  title  and  pretence  for  insulting  the  rest 
^^>thus.  of  mankind.  Addressing  himself  at  the  same  time 
to  those  about  him,  he  swore,  that  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned to  Sparta,  he  ^^  ould  use  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  the  Greeks  amon/^st  themselves, 
tJiat  for  tlie  future  they  might  becouie  formidable  to 
the  Barl)arians,  and  have  no  further  occasion  fot* 
their  aid  to  invade  and  ruin  each  other.  But  that 
generous  Spaitan,  Vv  hose  thoughts  were  so  noble, 
and  so  wortliy  the  Lacedaemonian  name,  and  whose 
justice,  magnanimity,  and  valour,  njight  ratik  him 
M  itli  all  that  Gicece  iiad  ever  produced  of  tlie  most 
excellent  and  mo^t  consummate,  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  return  to  his  country,  nor  to  a[)ply  himself 
to  a  work  so  greit,  and  so  v»xn  thy  oi  him. 

Sect.  V.  Callia^atidas  is  defeated  by  the  Atheninm 
near  the  Ai^g^inusce.  The  Athenians  pass  sentence 
of  Death  upon  several  of  their  Generals  for  not 
having  brought  off"  the  Bodies  of  those  who  had 
been  stain  in  Battle.  Socrates  alone  has  the 
Courage  to  oppose  so  unjust  a  Sentence. 

CaLLICPcATIDAS,  after  havinn;  gained  seve- 
ral victories  Ovcr  the  Athenians,  had  at  last  pur* 
sued  Conon,  one  of  tlieir  generals,  into  the  port  of 
Mitylene,  where  he  kept  him  blocked  up.  This  was 
ill  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Conon  seeing  hiniself  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  with- 
out hope  ot  aid,  and  in  want  of  provisions,  found 
Ciiean.s  to  apprize  Athens  of  the  extreme  danger  he 
was  in.  Extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  relieve 
him,  and  in  less  than  a  month's  time  a  fleet  of  an 
hundred  a.nd  ten  sail  were  fitted  out,  on  board  of 
which  were  embarked  all  that  were  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  as  well  slaves  as  freemen,  with  some  horse. 
At  Samos  they  v^cre  joined  by  the  allies  with  forty 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  l.i.  p.  444 — 452.    Diod.l,  xiii.  p.  108. 
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gallics,  and  steered  for  the  Arginusae,  islands  situate  Darius 
between  Cunia  and  INlitylene.   Callicratidas,  being  ^othus. 
informed  of  their  eourse,  left  J'Aconicus  to  eontinue 
the  sieiie  with  titty  ships,  and  put  to  sea  with  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  sail,  with  design  to  face  the  enemy, 
and  prevent  their  rehe\ing  Conon.     'i'he  riglit 
wiufl  of  tlie  Atlienians  Mas  commanded  by  Proto- 
niachusand  Thrasylus,  who  Iiad  each  tllteen  t^alhes. 
Tkev  were  supported  by  a  second  line  with  a  like 
number  of  ships,  commanded  by  Lysias  and  Aristo- 
genes.    The  left  wing,  like  the  other,  drawn  up  in 
two  hues,  was  under  Aristocrates  and  Diomedon, 
supported  by  Erasinides  and  Pencles*.    The  main 
body,  consistingof  near  thirty  galhes,  amongst  which 
were  tiie  three  Athenian  admirals,  was  disposed  in 
one  line.    They  had  strengthened  each  of  their 
win^s  with  a  second  line  ;  because  their  gal  lies  were 
neither  so  swift,  nor  so  easy  to  manage,  as  those  of 
tlie  eneujy  ;  so  that  there  was  reason  to  iear  their 
getting  between  two,  and  being  charged  on  both 
^des  at  the  same  time.    The  Lacedaemonians  and 
tlieir  allies,  ulio  perceived  they  were  inferior  in 
pumber  to  the  enemy,  contented  themselves  with 
drawing  up  in  one  line,  in  order  to  equal  their  front, 
and  for  the  greater  tacility  of  ruiming  between  the 
Athenian  gallies,  and  turning  nimbly  round  them. 
Callicratidas's  pilot,  daunted  at  the  inequality,  ad- 
vised him  not  to  hazard  the  battle,  and  to  retire : 
But  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  Hy  w  ithout  shame, 
and  that  his  deatii  was  of  small  importance  to  the 
republic.  Spar/a,  said  he,  does  not  dcpaici  upon  one 
man.    He  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Thrason- 
das  the  Theban  the  left. 

It  uas  a  gi-and  and  awful  sight  to  behold  the  sea 
covered  with  three  hundred  gallies  ready  to  engage. 
Never  had  more  numerous  naval  armies  of  the  Greeks 
fought  against  each  other  befoi  c.  'J'iie  ahiiity,  expe- 
rience, and  valour  of  the  generals  who  commanded, 
left  nothing  to  desire ;  so  that  dierc  was  reason  to 

*  He  v/as  the  sou  of  the  grMt  Peficles. 
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Darin s  believe  this  battle  would  decide  the  fate  of  both  pco- 
^vothu^.  pie,  and  put  an  end  to  a  war  that  had  endured  so  long, 
lien  the  signals  were  given,  the  two  armies  raised 
great  shouts,  and  began  the  fight.  Callicratidas,  who 
from  the  answer  of  the  augurs  expected  to  fall  in  the 
battle,  did  amazing  actions  of  valour.  He  attacked 
the  enemy  with  incredible  courage  and  boldness,  sunk 
some  of  their  ships,  disabled  others  by  breaking  their 
oars  and  piercing  their  sides  with  the  prow  or  beak 
of  his  galley.  At  length  he  attacked  that  of  Peri- 
cles, and  made  a  thousand  holes  in  it ;  but  the 
latter  having  hooked  him  fast  with  a  grappling 
iron,  iie  found  it  impossible  to  disengage  himself^ 
and  was  surrounded  in  an  instant  by  several  of  the 
Athenian  vessels.  His  own  was  immediately  filled 
with  the  enemy,  and  after  a  dreadful  slaughter, 
he  fell  dead,  rather  overwhelmed  by  their  num- 
bers than  vanquished.  The  riglit  wing  which  he 
commanded,  having  lost  its  admiral,  was  put  to 
flight  i  he  left,  composed  of  Boeotians  and  Eu- 
Ixeans,  still  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance, 
from  the  important  concern  they  were  in,  lest 
they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
against  w  hom  they  had  revolted  ;  but  they  m  ere  at 
length  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire  in  dis- 
order. The  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  in  the 
Arginusoc.  They  lost  twenty-five  gallies  in  this 
battle,  and  the  enemy  more  than  seventy,  of  which 
inimber  were  nine  of  the  ten  furnished  by  th€ 
LaccdcPmonians. 

^  Plutarch  e(]uals  Callicratidas,  the  Lacedosmonian 
general,  for  his  justice,  valour,  and  magnanimity, 
with  all  who  had  ever  rendered  themselves  most 
worthy  of  admiration  amongst  the  Greeks. 

He  blames  him  however  exceedingly  for  lia- 
zardiiig  the  battle  at  the  Arginusai,  and  observes, 
that  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  having  retired  out 
#f  fear,  he  had,  through  a  mistaken  sense  of  bo- 
no: ir,  failed  in  the  essenti.d  duty  of  his  function. 
For,  savB  Plutarch,  if  (to  use  the  con^parison  of 

^  Piut.  iy  I>\  .sand.  p..4a(i.  i'lut.  in  Peiop.  p.  '27^. 
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*  I  phi  crates)  the  W^iht  armed  infantry  resemble  the  ""v^ 
hands,  the  horse  tlie  feet,  the  main  body  the  breast, 
and  the  general  the  he-dd :  the  general,  who  abi^n- 
dons  himself  rashly  to  the  impetuosity  of  hh  va- 
lour, does  not  so  ujuch  neglect  or  expose  hi.3  own 
life,  as  .tlie  lives  of  those,  whose  safety  depend,-- 
upon  his.    Our  LacedrPinoniaTi  chief  was  therefore 
in  the  wrong,  continues  Plutarch,  to  answer  this 
pilot,  who  advised  him  to  rctiro,  SpuJ'ta  does  not 
depend  upon  one  man.    For  though  it  be  true,  that 
Callicratidas,  lii^htini;  under  the  orders  of  another 
by  sea  or  land,  zcas^  no  more  than  one  man^  yet,  u  hen 
commanding;  an  armv,  all  tliat  obeyed  his  orders  were 
collected  in  his  per-on  ;  and  he,  in  whom  so  many 
thousands  n^ight  be  lost,  ivas  no  longer  one  ?n an.  '\  Ci- 
cero liad  pmssed  the  same  judgment  upon  him  be- 
fore Plutarch.    After  liavingr  said,  that  there  were 
many  jxjrsons  to  be  foiuid,  who  were  ready  to  Sv^.- 
critice  tlieir  fortunes,   and  even  lives,  for  their 
country,  but  who  out  of  a  false  delicacy  in  point 
of  glory  would  not  hazard  their  reputation  for  it 
in  the  least ;  he  cites  the  example  of  Callicratidas, 
who  answered  those  that  advised  him  to  retreat 
from  the  Arj;iiiu3a},  That  Sparta  coutd  Jit  out  ano- 
ther fijet  if  ihi^were  lost  ;  but  for  himself,  he  could 
not  fill  before  the  enemy  z^jilJiout  shame  and  infamii. 

I  return  to  the  sequel  of  the  battle  near  the 
Arginusa).  The  Athenian  s^enerals  ord(!red  Thera- 
menes,  'I  hrasybulus,  and  some  cllier  oilicers,  to  rr- 
turn  with  about  htty  «;ailies  to  take  up  tiic  wrecks 
and  dead  bodies,  in  order  to  tlielr  interment,  whilst 

*  He  wa3  a  famoua  general  of  the  -Ai>ieuia7>s. 

t  bivcnti  miiiti  surn,  (fni  rum  modd  pccunifufi ;  srd  l  ilmn  etiuw, 
prof undcre  pro  pntrid  parati  csscnt^  ild^ni  'j^ioriiv  jnctumm  ite  rni- 
nimam  (juidtmfucerc  z  cll  nt,  nc  rcpubiicd  cjiUiU'/n  postulimfr  :  ve 
OiUicratid.Ls,  ifui,  ciim  IjOcedaniontornm  dux  fa  inset  J^looomr- 
siaco  bellj,  multucjue  fcA^aet  ei^re;^ic,  irrtit  ad  exlremnin  omni/t, 
ciim  co:n'iiio  n^ju  pnruit  tnrum,  <jui  ctws^in,  ab  Ai'^inusiA  rcnunjtti^ 
dam,  ncr  cum  Aihsnietisibus  d'unicandi'.fn  piUnb'int.  iiuibus  ilh 
trspondit,  Lucsd  r'uoiiio^,  classzifld  a/.i.'sa^i,  rjinut  porure  pos^e^ 
*-  fugerc  sine  su»  dedcc^r:  aon  pa^ic.    Otiic.  1.  i.  d.  48. 
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Darius     they  sailed  on  ^vith  the  rest  against  Eteonicu^j 
Nothus.    -^vho  kept  Conon  besieged  before  Mitylene.    But  a 
violent  tempest  came  on  suddenly,  and  prevented  the 
execution  of  tliis  order.    Eteonicus  having  received 
news  of  the  defeat,  and  fearinsr  it  might  occasion 
aiarm  and  terror  amongst  the  troops,  sent  l)ack  those 
who  l)rought  it,  with  orders  to  return  with  wreaths 
of  flowers  upon  their  heads,  and  to  give  out,  that 
Cahicratidas  had  gained  the  victory,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  Atlienian  fleet.    Upon  their  return  he  of- 
fered sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,  and  having  njade 
his  ti'oops  take  some  refreshment,  he  sent  the  gallies 
away  directly,  the  wind  being  fair,  and  marched 
ofl'  the  land-army  to  Methymna,  after  having  burnt 
the  camp.    Conon  being  delivered  in  this  manner 
from  the  Ijlockade,  joined  the  victorious  fleet,  which 
returned  forthwith  to  Samos.    However,  when  it 
was  kno\Mi  at  Athens,  that  the  dead  bodies  had 
been  left  without  interment,  the  people  were  highly 
enraged,  and  caused  the  whole  weight  of  their  re- 
sentment to  fall  upon  those  whom  they  deemed  guilty 
of  that  trime.   The  ancieifts  held  it  a  great  one  not 
to  provide  sepulture  for  the  dead  ;  and  v>  e  may  ob- 
serve, that  after  aii  their  battles,  the  first  care  of 
the  conquered,  notv^  ithstanding  the  sense  of  their 
misfortune,  and  their  great  affliction  for  a  bloody 
defeat,  was  to  demand  a  suspension  of  arms  from 
the  victor,  in  order  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  those 
who  had  fallen  in  battle;  upon  which  they  believed 
their  happiness  in  another  life  depended.   I'hey  had 
little  or  no  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  but 
however,  the  Pagans,  by  the  souls  concern  for  the 
body  after  deatli,  the  religious  regard  paid  to  it,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  tliey  rendered  solemn  honours 
to  the  dead,  shewed,  that  they  had  some  confused 
notion  of  a  resurrection,  which  subsisted  amongst 
all  nations,  and  descended  from  the  most  ancient 
tradition,  though  they  could  not  clearly  distin- 
guish it. 

Hence  arose  tlie  fury  of  the  people  of  Athens. 
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Tiiev  iininrdiatdy  Dominated  new  generals,  retain-  Drtrius 
iiuj  onlv  Conon  of  the  old  ones,  to  Avlioni  they  ^^thus. 
fiiw  Adiniantiis  and  Pjiilocles  for  colleagues.  Of 
I  lie  eight  others,  two  hul  \vithdra\\n  themselves, 
and  onlv  si\  retnrnrd  to  Athens.  Theramenes, 
tlie  tcn-h  general,  who  returned  before  the  rest 
of  tiie  tleet^  accused  the  other  chiefs  before  the 
})eople,  making  them  responsible  for  not  bringing 
otf  the  dead  after  the  battle;  and  to  clear  him- 
self, read  the  letter  they  had  written  to  the  se- 
nate and  people,  wherein  they  excused  themselves 
from  tlie  violence  of  the  storm,  without  cirarging 
any  body.  That  calumny  was  detestably  vile,  as 
it  uas  making  an  unjust  use  of  their  reserve  in  not 
mentioning  him  in  tlieir  letter,  and  in  not  laying  a 
fault  to  his  charge,  of  wliich  he  might  have  appear- 
c.ti  the  most  guilty.  The  generals,  at  their  return,  not 
being  al)le  to  [acvail  in  obUiining  the  time  necessary 
for  making  their  defence,  contented  themselves  with 
representing  in  few  words  the  state  of  the  affair, 
and  aj)j)ealcd  for  the  truth  of  what  they  said  to  the 
pilots,  and  all  present  when  it  happened.  The  peo- 
j)le  seemed  to  receive  their  exxuse  favourably,  and 
several  persons  offered  themselves  for  their  sureties ; 
but  it  was  thought  pro|)cr  to  adjourn  the  assembly, 
because  of  the  night,  and  it  being  the  people's  cus- 
tom to  give  their  suffrages  by  lifting  up  of  hands, 
their  resohuion  could  not  be  known  ;  besides  which 
the  council  w  ere  first  to  give  their  opinion  upon  the 
c]uestion  to  be  proposed  to  the  people 

Tiie  feast  of  Apaturia  coming  on,  in  which  it 
was  the  custom  to  assemble  by  families^  the  relations 
of  I'hcramenes  posted  several  persons  in  mourning 
habits,  with  their  hcj^ds  shaved,  in  ])rojxjr  places, 
who  said,  they  were  the  kindred  of  those  who  had 
been  slain  in  battle,  and  obliged  ('allixcnes  to  accuse 
the  generals  in  the  senate.  It  was  decreed  in  con- 
sequence, that  as  the  accusation  and  defence  had 
been  heard  in  the  la>t  assembly,  ihe  people  bv  their 
reepeciive  tribes  should  give  their  voices,  and  if  the 
18 
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Darius      accused  were  found  guilty,  they  should  be  punished 
.Ncihus.    ^yi^ii  (jeatli,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  the  tenths 
part  consecrated  to  the  ^  goddess.    Some  senators 
opposed  this  decree  as  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  :  But  as  the  people,  at  the  instigation  ot*CalHxe- 
ncs,  threatened  to  include  the  opposers  in  the  same 
cause  and  crime  with  the  generals,  they  were  so 
mean  as  to  desist  from  their  opposition,  and  to  sa- 
crifice the  innocent  generals  to  their  own  safety,  by 
consenting  to  the  decree.    Socrates  (the  celebrat€d 
philosopher)  \vas  the  only  one  of  the  senators  that 
stood  linn,  and  persisted  obstinately  in  opposing  a 
decree  so  notoriously  unjust,  and  so  contrar\^  to  all 
lau  s.    The  orator,  who  mounted  the  tribunal  in  de- 
fence of  the  generals,  shewetl,  "  That  they  had  failed 
in  no  part  of  their  duty,  as  they  had  given  orders 
that  thiC  dead  bodies  should  be  taken  up  :  That  if 
any  one  were  guilty,  it  was  he,  who  being  charg- 
ed  v^idl  these  orders,  had  neglected  to  put  them 
in  execution;  but  that  he  accused  nobody;  and 
that  the  tempest,  wliich  came  on  unexpectedly  at 
the  very  instant,  was  an  unanswerable  apology, 
and  entirely  discharged  the  accused  from  all  guilt, 
lie  demanded,  that  a  whole  day  should  be  aliow- 
ed  them  to  n^ake  their  defence,  a  favour  not  de- 
'•'  nied  to  the  most  criminal,  and  that  they  should  be 
"  I  lied  separately.    He  represented,  that  they  were 
not  in  the  least  obliged  to  precipitate  a  sentence, 
"  w  herein  the  lives  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  citi- 
'  •  zens  were  concerned ;  iJiat  it  was  in  some  mea- 
sure  atti^cking  the  gods  to  make  t  men  responsible 
for  the  Winds  and  weather;  and  that  they  could 
not,  without  the  most  flagrant  ingratitude  and  in- 
justice,  put  the  conquerors  to  death,  to  whom 
"  they  ought  to  decree  crov.ms  and  honours,  or  give 
"  up  the  defenders  of  tlicir  country  to  the  rage  of 
those  who  cnvi-  d  th^^]ri  ;  and  if  they  did  so,  their 

•  Minerva. 

■\  jiucm  (idco  irj'iquwn,  ut  sccltri  nssignet,  quod  vcnti  et  JIuctuc 
4-:^if:>'rr''^f  ?  To^l^.  Aunal.  I.xiv  c.  3. 
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unjust  jiulizment  would  bt*  followed  with  a  sud-  Darius 
"  den,  but  vain  repculaucc,  which  woukl  leave  in  NoHius. 
"  tlu'ir  hearts  the  sharpest  remorse,  and  cover  iheui 
"  with  eternal  shame  and  intamy."    The  peo|)le 
seemed  at  first  to  be  moved  \\  ith  these  reasons ;  but, 
being  animated  by  the  accusers,  they  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  against  the  eight  generals ;  and'  six 
of  tliem,  who  were  present,  were  seized  in  order  to 
tlieir  being  carried  to  execution.     One  of  them, 
Diomedon,  a  person  of  great  reputation  for  his  va- 
lour and  probity,  demanded  to  be  heard.    "  Athe- 
nians," said  he,   "  I  wish  the  sentence  you  have 
passed  upon  us  may  not  prove  the  misfortune  of 
the  republic  ;  but  I  have  one  favour  to  ask  of 
you  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  which 
is,  to  acquit  us  before  the  gods  of  the  vova  s  ^\  c 
made  to  them  for  you  and  ourselves,  as  we  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  discharge  them  ;  for  it  is  to 
tlieir  protection,  invoked  belbre  tlie  battle,  v/e 
acknowledge  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  us  over  the  enemy."    There  was 
not  one  good  citizen,  that  did  not  melt  into  tears  at 
this  discourse  so  full  of  mildness  and  religion,  and 
admire  with  surprise  the  moderation  of  a  person, 
who  seeing  himself  unjustly  condemned,  did  not 
however  vent  the  least  harsh  expression,  or  even 
complaint,  against  his  judges,  but  was  solely  intent 
(in  favour  of  an  ungrateful  country,  which  had 
doomed  them  to  perisK)  upon  what  it  owed  the  gods 
in  common  witli  them  for  the  victory  they  had  lately 
obtained. 

The  six  generals  were  hardly  executed  when  the 
people  opened  their  eyes,  and  perceived  all  the  horror 
of  that  sentence  ;  but  their  repentance  could  not  re- 
store the  dead  to  life.  Callixenes,  the  orator,  was 
put  in  prison,  and  was  not  allowed  to  be  heard. 
Having  found  means  to  make  his  escape,  he  fled  to 
Decelia  to  the  enemy,  from  whence  he  returned 
some  time  after  to  Athens,  where  he  died  of  tiunger, 
universally  detested  and  abhorred  by  all  tlie  world, 
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Darius    3.5  all  faIsC  accusers  and  slanderers  ought  to  Be. 

^'othus.  Diodoitis  remarks,  that  the  people  themselves  were 
justly  j^uiished  for  their  crime  by  the  gods,  who 
abandoned  them  soon  after,  not  to  a  single  master, 
but  to  thii  ty  tyrants,  tiiat  treated  them  with  the  ut- 
most rigour  and  cruelty. 

The  disposition  of  the  populace  is  recognized 
in  this  account ;  and  Plato,  upon  the  same  event, 
draws  in  few  words  tlieir  character  with  much  spi- 
rit and  resemblance.  The  *  populace,  says  he,  js 
an  unconstant,  ungrateful,  cruel,  suspicious  animal,, 
incapable  of  submitting  to  the  government  of  rea- 
son ;  which  is  no  wonder,  adds  he,  as  it  is  com- 
monly composed  of  the  dregs  of  a  city,  and  is  a  mon- 
strous assemblage,  without  form  or  order,  of  all 
that  is  worst  in  it. 

The  same  relation  shews  v/hat  effect  fear  can  have 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  even  upon  those  who  pass 
for  the  -s^  isest,  and  how  few  there  are,  who  are  ca- 
pable of  suppcvting  inflexibly  the  view  of  present 
danger  and  disgrace.  Though  the  justness  of  the 
accused  generals'  cause  was  perfectly  known  in  the 
senate,  at  least  by  the  greater  part  of  it ;  as  soon  a& 
die  people's  rage  was  mentioned,  and  the  terrible 
menaces  they  murmured,  those  grave  senators,  most 
of  wliom  had  commanded  armies,  and  who  all  had 
frequently  exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest  dan- 
ajers  of  war,  instantly  clianged  sides,,  and  came  over 
to  the  most  notorious  calumny,  and  flagrant  injus- 
tice, tliar  ever  had  being.  An  evident  proof,  thai 
there  is  a  courage,  though  very  rare,  which  infi- 
nitely transcends  that  valour,  wiiich  induces  so  many 
thousands  of  njen  every  d^y  to  confront  the  most 
terrible  dangers  in  battle. 

Amongst  all  the  judges,  one  alone,  truly  vv'ortby 
ef  his  reputation,  the  great  Socrates,  in  this  general 
txeason  and  perfidy,  stuod  firm  and  immoveable ; 
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and  though  lie  knew  his  suffrage  and  unaided  voice  Darius 
would  he  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  the  accused,  Nothus 
he  thought  them  an  homage  due  to  oppressed  inno- 
cence, and  that  it  was  *  unwoithy  an  honest  man 
to  govern  himself  by  the  furv  of  a  blind  and  fran- 
tic people.  We  see  in  tliis  instance  how  far  tlie 
cause  of  justice  may  be  abandoned.  We  may  con- 
clude it  was  not  belter  defended  before  the  people. 
Of  more  than  three  thousand  citizens,  who  com- 
posed the  assembly,  t-.vo  only  took  upon  them  the 
defence  of  their  orenerals,  EuriptoJemus  and  Axio- 
chus.  Plato  has  j^reservcd  their  names,  and  given 
that  of  the  latter  to  tlie  dialogue,  from  whence  part 
of  these  rc'flections  are  taken. 

The  sariic  year  that  the  battle  of  the  Arginusje  A.M. 
was  fought,  Dionyj^ius  possessed  himself  of  tlie  ty-  3''^- 
ranny  in  Sicily.    I  shall  defer  speaking  of  him  till  -'^'**"^/ 
the  ensuinc^  volume,  in  which  I  shall  relate  the  his- 
tory  of  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse  at  large. 

Sect.  VI.  Lysander  commands  tJie  Lacedaemonian 
Fleet.  Cyrus  is  recalled  to  Court  by  liis  Father, 
Lysandtrs  celebrated  Victory  over  the  Athenians 
at  jEgospotamos. 

'After  the  defeat  at  the  Argiuusie,  the  affairs  a.  M 
of  tlie  Peloponnesicins  declining,  tLe  allies,  supported 
by  the  credit  of  Cyrus,  sent  an  eaibassy  to  Sparta,  A.  t.j. 
to  demand  that  the  command  of  the  fleet  si)ould 
again  be  given  to  Lysander,  ^\idi  the  proUiise  of 
serving  with  more  atllction  and  courage  if  their  re- 
quest were  granted.  As  it  was  ccni;rdi  y  to  the  laws 
of  Sparta  that  the  same  person  ol^oulJ  be  twice  ad- 
miral, the  Lacedaemonians,  to  satisfy  the  allies,  gave 
the  title  of  admiral  to  one  Aracus,  and  sent  Lvb^^n- 
der  withhim,  wiiom  in  appearance  they  ccmuiicsioned 

'  Xenopli.  Hcilen.  1.  ii-  p.  454.    F;^'-  i-'i  Ly  ■.  i.  is.  p.  436, 
437.    Diod:  1.  xiii.  p.  ^23. 
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Darius    only  as  vice-adiiiiral,  though  in  effect  they  invested 
Kotiius.  him  M  ith  all  the  authority  of  the  supreme  com- 
mand. 

All  those  who  had  the  s^reatest  share  in  the  govern- 
ment  oi  the  cities,  and  possessed  tlie  most  authority 
in  tiiem,  sa\v  him  arrive  v\  ith  extreme  joy ;  promising 
themselves,  tiom  his  influence,  the  final  subversion 
of  the  democn^tic  power.  His  character  of  com- 
plaisance towards  his  h lends,  and  indulgence  to  all 
their  faults,  suited  much  better  ambitious  and  inju- 
rious views,  than  the  austere  equity  of  Callicratidas. 
For  Lysander  w  as  a  man  of  the  most  corrupt  heart, 
and  gloried  in  having  no  principles  in  point  of  vir- 
tue or  the  most  sacred  duties.  He  made  no  scruple 
to  employ  artifice  and  deceit  upon  all  occasions, 
and  esteemed  justice  only  as  far  as  it  served  his 
measures.  When  it  did  not  promote  them,  he  ne- 
ver fiiled  to  prefer  the  useful,  which  with  him  was 
alone  laudable  and  excellent;  from  a  persuasion 
that  truth  had  in  its  own  nature  no  advantage  over 
falsiiood,  and  that  the  value  of  both  one  and  the 
other  w  as  to  be  appreciated  by  the  convenience  re- 
sulting from  them.  x\nd  for  those  w  ho  represented 
to  him,  that  it  was  unwortliy  the  descendants  of 
Hercules  to  make  use  of  fraud  and  treachery,  he 
laughed  at  tliem;  For,  said  he,  zvhcre  the  lion's  skin 
is  not  long  enoiigJi,  it  is  necessary  to  tack  the  fox's 
tail  to  it. 

An  expression  ascribed  to  liim,  sufficiently  de- 
notes how  small  an  account  he  made  of  perjury. 
He  used  to  say,  Children  are  amused  with  baubles, 
and  men  zvith  oaths  ;  shewing  by  so  professed  a  want 
of  religion,  that  he  cared  less  for  the  gods  than  1-is 
enemies.  For  he  who  deceives  with  a  false  oath, 
plainly  declares  in  so  doing,  that  he  fears  his  ene- 
mies, but  that  he  despises  God. 

*  The  Greek  text  admits  of  another  sense,  which  is  perhaps 
equally  good  :  Children  nuiy  v.te  art,  and  cheat  one  another  in 
their  gdiiies,  and  vim  in  their  onlhs\    ^ExeAsys  tus  ^itv  itetX^oi'; 
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•  Ilcrc  ends  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Pelopon-  Darius 
iicsit.n  war.  In  this  vc.-ir  it  was,  that  the  y()iin.i;er  ^^^f^^^!*- 
1\tus,  dazzled  w  iih  tlie  splcndorof  supreme  aiitliority, 
to  which  lie  had  been  little  accustomed,  and  jealous 
of  the  least  omission  in  point  of  ceremonial  homa!G;;e, 
discovered  by  a  remdrkable  action  the  secret  of  his 
heart.  Brouiiht  np  n  um  his  inf  uicy  among  the  rei^n- 
]n<i  fiimilv.  nnitured  under  the  shade  of  the  thi  one 
amidst  the  submission^  cmd  j^rostrations  of  the  cour- 
tiers, encertaint^d  lon^  bv  the  discourses  of  an  am- 
bitions mother  that  idolized  him,  in  the  desire  and 
hope  t  f"  empire,  he  !)egan  already  to  exert  the  rights 
pfso  c^'•ei4nty,  and  to  exact  the  honours  paid  to  it 
with  Siirprising  hani^htiness  and  rigour.  Two  Per- 
sian>^  nf  the  royal  family,  his  cousin-germans  by  their 
mcyther,  sister  of  Iris  father  Darius,  iiad  omitted  to 
cover  tlk  ir  Ivands  with  their  sleeves  in  his  presence, 
accordin^T  to  a  ceremonial  observed  only  towards 
the  kingjs  ot  Persia.  Cvrus,  resentin^[  that  neglect 
as  a  capital  crime,  condemned  them  both  to  die,  and 
caused  then:  to  be  executed  at  Sardis  w  ithout  mercy. 
Dariu?,  at  u  hose  feet  their  relations  tlirew  themselves 
to  demand  justice,  uas  very  much  affected  with  the 
tragical  end  of  his  two  nephews,  and  looked  upon 
this  action  of  his  son  s  as  an  attempt  upon  himself^ 
to  whom  alone  that  honour  was  due.  He  resolved 
therefore  to  take  his  government  from  him,  and  or- 
dered him  to  court  upon  the  pretext  of  being  sick, 
and  having  a  desire  to  see  him. 

Cyrus  before  his  departure  sent  for  Lysander  to 
Sardis,  and  put  into  his  hands  great  sums  of  money 
for  the  payment  of  his  fleet,  promising  him  still 
more  for  the  future.  And,  with  the  ostentation  of  a 
young  man,  to  let  him  see  how  much  he  desired  to 
oblige  him,  he  assured  him,  that  though  tlie  king 
his  father  should  cease  to  afford  him  any  supplies, 
he  would  furnish  him  the  more  willingly  out  of  his 
own  coflers,  and  that  rather  than  he  should  want 
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the  necessary  provisions,  he  would  even  cause  the 
throne  of  massy  gold  and  silver,  upon  wliich  he  sat 
in  judgment,  to  be  melted  down.  At  length,  when 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out,  he  empowered 
him  to  receive  the  tributes  and  revenues  of  the  cities, 
conhded  the  government  of  his  provinces  to  him, 
and  embracing  him  conjured  him  not  to  give  battle 
in  his  absence,  unless  superior  in  force ;  because  the 
king  neither  wanted  the  ^^ill  nor  the  power  to  give 
him  that  superiority  over  the  enemy  ;  promising  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  af- 
fection, to  bring  him  a  great  number  of  ships  from 
Phoenicia  and  Cilicia. 

^  After  that  prince's  departure,  Lysander  sailed 
towards  the  Hellespont,  and  laid  siege  to  Lampsacus. 
Torax,  leaving  marched  thither  with  his  land-forces 
at  the  same  time,  assaulted  the  city  on  his  side. 
*  The  place  was  carried  by  storm,  and  abandoned  by 
Lysander  to  t'le  soldiers.  The  Athenians,  who  fol- 
io v^ed  him  close,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  port  of 
Eicon  i-um  in  the  Chersonesus,  with  an  hundred  and 
fourscore  gahics.  But  upon  the  new  s  of  tbe  taking 
of  Lampsacus,  they  immediately  steered  for  Sestos, 
and  after  having  taken  in  provisions,  they  stood 
away  from  thence,  sailing  along  the  coast  to  a  place 
cabled  iEgospotamos,  where  they  halted  over 
against  the  entmy,  who  were  then  at  anchor  before 
Lamp<^acas.  'i  lie  Hellespont  is  not  above  two 
thousand  paces  broad  in  that  place.  Tiie  two  ar- 
mies, sceip.g  themselves  so  near  each  other,  expected 
only  to  rest  that  day,  and  were  in  hopes  of  coming 
to  a  battle  on  the  next. 

13ut  f.}santler  had  another  design  in  view.  He 
commanded  the  seamen  and  pilots  to  go  on  board, 
their  gallies,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  to  fight  the 
next  morning  at  break  of  day,  to  hold  themselves 

^  Xenoph.  Hcllcn.  1.  ii.  p,  4^5 — 458.  '  Fiut.  In  Lys, 

p.  437,0^440.  Id.  in  A\c'\b.  ]:■.  ;       Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  225,  2260 
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in  reftdiiiess,  and  to  wait  his  orders  with  profound  Darius 
silence.  Ho  ordered  tlie  land-anny  ki  like  manner  ^^^^^us 
to  draw  up  in  battle  upon  tlie  coast,  and  to  wait  the 
day  without  any  noise.  On  the  morrow,  as  sooq 
as  tlie  sun  was  risen,  the  Athenians  began  to  row 
towards  them  with  tljeir  whole  fleet  in  one  line, 
and  to  bid  them  defiance.  Lysander,  though  his 
ships  were  rani^ed  in  order  of  battle,  with  their 
heads  toward^  the  enemy,  lay  stiil  witliout  making 
any  movement.  In  the  evening,  when  the  Athe- 
nians withdrew,  he  did  not  suffer  his  soldiers  to  go 
asliore,  till  two  or  three  gallies,  which  he  had  sent 
out  to  observe  them,  were  returned  with  advice, 
that  they  had  seen  the  enemy  land.  The  aext  day 
passed  in  the  same  manner,  as  did  the  third  and 
fourtlL  .Such  a  conduct,  which  argued  reserve  and 
apprehension,  extremely  augmented  the  security  and 
boldness  of  the  Athenians,  and  inspired  them  with  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  an  army,  \\  hich  fear,  in  their 
opinion,  prevented  from  shewing  themselves,  and 
attempting  any  thing. 

Whilst  tliis  passed,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  the 
fleet,  took  hoi'se,  and  came  to  the  Athenian  generals ; 
to  whom  he  represented,  that  they  kept  upon  a 
very  disadvantageous  coast,  where  there  were  nei- 
ther ports  nor  cities  in  the  neighbourhood ;  that  they 
were  obliged  to  bring  their  provisions  from  Sestos 
with  great  danger  and  difticulty  ;  and  that  they  were 
very  much  in  the  wrong  to  suffer  the  .^oldiers  and 
mariners  of  the  fleet,  as  soon  as  they  were  ashore, 
to  straggle  and  disperse  theniselves,  wherever  they 
pleased,  whi!st  they  saw  an  enemy's  fleet  facing 
them,  accustomed  to  execute  tlie  orders  of  theii-  ge- 
neral with  instant  obedience,  and  upon  the  slightest 
signal.  He  offered  also  to  attack  the  enemy  by  laud 
with  a  strong  body  of  Thracian  trcfjps,  and  to  ioi  ce 
them  to  a  battle.  The  generals,  especially  Tydeus 
and  Menandcr,  jealous  of  their  command,  did  not* 
cont'i'ut  themselves  with  refusing  his  offers,  from  the 
opinion,  that  if  the  event  proved  unfortunate;  the 
D  D  4 
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Darius  whole  blame  would  fall  on  them,  and  if  favourable, 
Isoihus.  that  Alcibiades  would  eniTross  the  honour  of  it ;  but 
rejected  also  with  insult  his  wise  and  salutary  coun- 
sel, as  if  a  man  in  disgrace  lost  his  sense  and  abilities 
with  the  favour  of  the  commonwealth.  Alcibiades 
withdrew. 

The  fifth  day  the  Athenians  presented  themselves 
again,  and  offered  him  battle ;  retiring  in  the  even- 
ing according  to  custom  with  more  insulting  airs 
than  the  days  before.  Lysander,  as  usual,  detached 
some  gallies  to  observe  them,  with  orders  to  return 
with  the  utmost  dihgencc,  as  soon  as  tliey  saw  the 
Athenians  landed,  and  to  put  a  brazen  buckler  at 
each  ship's  head  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  middle 
of  the  chaimel.  Himself  in  the  meantime  ran  through 
the  whole  line  in  his  galley,  exhortins;  the  pilots  and 
oflicers  to  hold  the  seamen  and  soldiersin  readines 
to  row  and  fight  on  the  first  signal. 

A.S  soon  as  the  bucklers  were  put  up  in  the  ships' 
heads,  and  the  admiral  galley  had  given  the  signal 
by  the  sound  of  trumpet,  the  whole  fleet  set  for- 
wards in  good  order.  The  land -army  at  the  same 
time  made  all  possible  haste  to  the  top  of  the  pro- 
montory to  see  the  battle.  The  streiglit  that  sepa- 
rates the  two  continents  in  this  place,  is  about  fif- 
teen stac'ia  *,  or  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  breadth, 
which  space  was  presently  cleared  through  the  acti- 
vity and  diligence  of  the  rowers.  Conon,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  was  the  first  who  perceived,  from 
shore,  the  enemy's  fleet  advancing  in  good  order  to 
attack  him  ;  upon  w  hich  he  immediately  cried  out 
for  the  troops  to  embark.  In  the  height  of  sorrow 
and  perplexity,  some  he  called  to  by  their  names, 
some  he  coiijured,  and  others  he  forced  to  go  on 
board  their  gallies ;  but  all  his  endeavours  and  emo- 
tion were  ineffectual,  the  soldiers  being  dispersed 
on  all  sides.  For  they  were  no  sooner  come  on 
shore,  than   some  ran  to  the  sutlers,  some  to 
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walk  in  the  country,  some-  to  sirrp  in  their  tents,  Barius 
and  others  hnd  hegini  to  dress  their  sujipers.  This 
proceeded  from  the  want  of  xisilance  and  ex])erience 
in  their  generals,  who,  not  suspecting  the  least  dan- 
ger, indul'^ed  themselves  in  tiddng  their  repose,  and 
gave  their  soldiers  the  same  liberty. 

The  encmv  had  already  iallen  on  with  loud  cries 
and  a  great  noise  of  their  oars,  w  hvn  (.'onon,  disen- 
gaginij  himself  with  nine  gallie>,  of  which  number 
was  the  sacred  ship  called  the  Paralian,  stood  away 
for  Cvprus,  where  he  took  refuge  \uth  Jwagoras. 
The  Peloponnesians,  tailing  upon  tiie  rest  of  the 
fleet,  took  immediately  the  gallies  which  were  emp- 
ty, and  disabled  and  destroyed  such  as  began  to  fill 
witli  men.  The  soldiers,  who  ran  without  order 
or  arms  to  their  relief,  were  either  killed  in  the  en- 
deavour to  get  on  board,  or  flying  on  shore  were 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  who  landed  in  pursuit 
of  them.  Lysandcr  took  three  thousand  prisoners, 
with  all  the  generals  and  the  wliole  fleet.  After 
having  plundered  the  camp,  and  fastened  the  ene- 
my's gallies  to  the  sterns  of  his  ow  n,  he  returned  to 
Lampsacus,  amidst  the  sound  of  flutes  and  songs  of 
triumph.  He  iiad  the  glory  of  achieving  one  of  the 
greatest  military  exi)loits  recorded  in  history,  with 
Httle  or  no  loss,  and  of  terininating  a  war  in  the 
small  space  of  an  hour,  which  had  already  lasted 
seven-and-twenty  years,  and  which  perhaps,  with- 
out  him,  would  have  been  of  much  longer  continu- 
ance. Lysander  immediately  sent  dispatches  with 
this  agreeable  news  to  Sparta. 

Tlie  three  thousand  prisoners,  taken  in  this  bat- 
tle, having  been  condemned  to  die,  Lysander  called 
upon  Phiiocics,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  wiio 
had  caused  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  two  gallies,  the 
one  of  Andros,  the  other  of  Corinth,  to  be  thrown 
from  the  top  of  a  precii)ice,  and  had  formerly  per- 
suaded the  peo[)le  of  Athens  to  make  a  decree  for 
cutting  ofl'  the  tlmmb  of  the  right  liand  of  all  the 
prisoners  of  w  ar,  in  order  to  disable  them  for  hand- 
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Darius  ling  the  pike,  and  that  they  might  be  fit  only  to 
Kothu5.  seiTe  at  the  oar.  Lysander  therefore  caused  him  t<^ 
be  brought  forth,  and  asked  him,  what  sentence  he 
would  pass  upon  himself,  for  having  induced  his 
city  to  pass  that  cruel  decree.  Philocles,  without 
departing  from  his  haughtiness  in  the  least,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  danger  he  was  in,  made  an- 
swer, "  Accuse  not  people  of  crimes  who  have  no 
^'  judges,  but  as  you  are  victor,  use  your  right,  and 
*^  do  by  us  as  we  would  have  done  by  you,  if.  we 

had  conquered."  At  the  same  instant  he  went 
into  a  bath,  put  on  afterwards  a  magnificent  robe, 
and  marched  forenK)st  to  the  execution.  All  the 
prisoners  m  ere  put  to  the  sword,  except  Adimantus, 
who  liad  o[)posed  the  decree. 

After  this  expedition,  Lysander  went  with  his 
fleet  to  all  tlie  maritime  cities,  and  gave  orders  for 
all  Athenians  in  them  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  Athens,  without  permitting  them  to  take  any 
other  route;  declaring,  that  after  a  certain  time 
fixed,  all  such  should  be  punished  with  death,  as 
should  be  found  out  of  Athens.  This  he  did  as  an 
able  politician,  to  reduce  the  city  by  famine  the 
more  easily,  and  to  render  it  incapable  of  sustaining 
a  long  siege.  He  afterwards  busied  himself  in  sub- 
verting democracy,  and  all  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment throughout  the  cities;  leaving  in  each  of  them 
a  Lacedaemonian  governor,  called  harmostes,  and 
ten  archons  or  magistrates,  whom  he  chose  out 
of  the  societies  he  had  established  in  them.  lie 
thereby  in  some  measure  secured  to  himself  univer- 
sal authority,  and  a  kind  of  sovereignty  over  all 
Greece ;  putting  none  into  power  but  such  as  we:<e 
entirely  devoted  to  his  service* 
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Bect.  VII.  Athens,  hr<:ieged  by  Lysander,  capi^ 
tidates,  and  surrenders.  Lysandtr  changes  the 
Form  of  GovernmcrU^  and  establishes  Thirty 
Commanders  in  it.  He  sends  Gylippus  before 
hini  to  Sparta  with  all  the  Gold  and  Silver  taken 
from  the  Enemy.  Decree  of  Sparta  upon  the  Use 
to  be  made  of  it.  T!ie  Peloponnesian  IVar  ends 
in  this  Manner^    Death  of  Darius  Nothus. 

'  When  tlie  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  army  Dariug 

came  to  Athens  by  a  ship,  which  arrived  in  the  ni^lit  Noth»?. 

at  llie  Piraeus,  the  city  was  in  universal  consternation. 

Notliin<i  was  heard  but  cries  of  soitow  and  despair  ^'a^'' 
^  .  .  .      -11  ^  ,  3000. 

m  every  part  ot  it.     I  hey  iiua^Jined  the  enemy  al-  Ant.J.C, 

ready  at  their  gates.  They  represented  to  themselves  404. 
•  the  miseries  of  a  long  siege,  a  cruel  famine,  the  ruin 
and  buniing  ol  their  city,  the  insolence  of  a  ()roud 
victor,  and  the  shameful  slavery  they  were  upon  the 
poir.t  of  experiencing,  more  aftlicting  and  insu))portf 
able  to  them  than  the  most  severe  punislnnents  and 
death  itself.  Tne  next  day  the  asseuibly  was  sum- 
moned, wherein  it  was  resolved  to  shut  up  all  the 
port«,  one  only  excepted;  to  repair  the  bredches  in  the 
walls;  arid  mount  guard  to  prepare  against  a  siege. 

In  fact  Aiiis  and  Pausanias,  the  tuo  kings  of 
Sparta,  advanced  toward^  Athens  with  all  their 
troops.  Ly Sander  soon  after  arrived  at  the  Piiaeus 
with  an  hundred  and  tilty  sail,  and  prevented  ail 
phips  Irom  going  in  or  coming  out.  The  A.thenian?, 
besieged  by  sea  and  land,  without  provisions,  ships, 
hope  of  relief,  or  auy  resource,  reinatdted  all  per- 
sons who  had  been  attainted  by  any  decree,  widiout, 
however,  speaking  of  a  capitulation,  though  many 
already  died  of  tne  famine.  Put  ^^hcn  tlieir  com 
was  entirely  consumed,  they  sent  dcj)Uties  to  Agis, 
to  propoic  a  treaty  with  Sparta,  upon  condition  of 

^Xf-noph.  Ikllen.  1.  ii.  p.  458—462.    Plut.  in  LysanJ. 
p.  440,  441.  • 
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Darius  abandoning  all  their  possessions,  the  city  and  port 
hothus.  only  excepted.  He  referred  the  deputies  to  Lacedae- 
mon,  as  not  being  empowered  to  treat  with  them. 
"When  they  arrived  at  Selasia,  upon  tl:e  frontier  of 
Sparta,  and  had  made  known  their  commission  to 
the  Ephori,  they  ^vere  ordered  to  retire,  and  to  come 
w  ith  other  proposals  if  they  expected  peace.  The 
Ephori  had  demanded,  that  twelve  hundred  paces 
of  the  wail  on  each  side  of  the  Piraeus  should  be  de- 
molished :  Eut  an  Athenian,  for  venturing  to  advise 
a  compliance,  \^  as  sent  to  prison,  and  prohibition 
made  against  proposhig  any  thing  of  that  kind  for 
the  fiitiu^e. 

In  this  deplorable  condition  Theramenes  declared 
in  the  assembly,  that  if  he  were  sent  to  Eysander, 
he  would  kno\v,  whether  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  for  dismantling  the  city,  was  in- 
tended to  mcilitate  its  ruin,  or  to  prevent  a  revolt. 
The  Athenians  having  deputed  him  accordingly,  he 
was  more  than  three  months  absent;  no  doubt  \uth 
the  view  of  reducing  them  by  famine  to  accept  any 
conditions  that  should  be  offered.  On  his  return  he 
told  them,  that  Lysander  had  detained  him  all  that 
time,  and  that  at  last  he  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand, that  he  might  apply  to  the  Ephori.  He  was 
therefore  sent  back  with  nine  others  to  Sparta,  with 
full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.  When  they  ar- 
rived there,  the  Ephori  gave  them  audience  in  the 
general  assembly,  where  the  Corinthians  and  seve- 
ral other  allies,  especially  the  Thebans,  insisted  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessar}  to  destroy  the  city  with- 
out hearkening  any  fartlier  to  a  treaty.  Eut  the 
Lacedaemonians,  prcfei  ring  the  glory  and  safety  of 
Greece  to  their  own  grandeur,  made  answer,  that 
they  would  never  be  reproached  with  having  de- 
stroyed a  city  that  had  rendered  such  great  services 
to  all  Greece;  the  remembrance  of  which  ought  to 
have  much  greater  weigtit  with  the  allies,  than  the 
resentment  of  private  injuries  received  from  it.  The 
peace  was  therefore  concluded  upon  these  condi* 
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tions:  Thdt  the  fortifications  of  the  Pirnons,  ^vith  Darius 
the  km^r  .will  that  j  .incd  that  port  to  the  city,  ^^^^^'J*' 
should  iic  tleinoiishcil;  tliut  the  Athenians  should 
dehver  up  ail  their  gallies,  twelve  only  exce|)ted; 
tliat  they  should  ahandon  all  the  cities  they  had 
seized,  and  content  tlieinsclves  with  their  own 
lands  and  country;  that  they  should  recall  their 
exiles,  and  make  a  league  oHensive  and  defensive 

"  with  the    I.acedaMimnian?,    under  whom  tiiey 

**  should  niai  cli  w  lierever  they  thought  fit  to  lead 

*'  them/' 

The  deputies  on  their  return  were  smrounded 
^^  \{h  an  iiinumeruble  throni^  of  people,  who  appre- 
hended that  noth;n<^  had  b.:en  concluded,  for  they 
were  not  able  to  iiold  out  any  longer,  such  multi- 
tudes dying  every  day  of  famine.  1  he  next  day 
they  reported  the  success  of  their  negociation;  the 
treaty  was  ratified,  uutw  ithstanding  the  opposition 
of  some  persons;  and  I  ysander,  followed  by  the 
exiles,  entered  the  port.  It  was  ni)on  the  very  day 
that  the  Athenian^  had  fonnerly  gained  the  famous 
naval  battle  of  Salamis.  He  caused  the  walls  to  be 
demolished  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  trumj)ets, 
and  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  triumph  and 
rejoicing,  as  if  all  Greece  had  that  day  regained  it,-* 
lil>erty.  Thus  ended  the  Peloponnesian  Mar,  after 
having  continued  during  the  space  of  twenty-seven 
years. 

J.ysander,  without  giving  the  Athenians  time  to 
look  about  them,  changed  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment entirely,  established  thirty  archons,  or  rather 
tyrants,  over  the  city,  put  a  strong  garrison  into  the 
citadel,  and  left  the  Spartan  Callibius  harmostds,j[)T 
governor.  Agis  dismissed  hi.  troops.  Lysander, 
before  he  disbanded  his,  advaiiced  against  Samos, 
which  he  pressed  so  warmly,  that  it  w  as  at  last  oblig- 
ed to  capitulate.  After  having  established  its  ancient 
inhabitants  in  it,  he  proposed  to  retai  n  to  Sparta 
witii  the  Lacedaemonian  galiies,  those  of  the  Pii  yjus, 
and  the  beaks  of  those  he  had  taken. 
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He  had  sent  Gylippus,  who  had  commanded  the 
army  in  Sicily,  before  him,  to  carry  the  money  and 
spoils,  which  Avere  the  fruit  of  his  glorious  cam- 
paii^ns,  to  Lacedaem.on.  The  money,  without  reckon- 
ing the  innu-merable  crowns  of  gold,'  given  him  by 
the  cities,  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  talents,  that 
is  to  say,  fifteen  hundred  thousand  crowns'^.  Gy- 
lippus, who  carried  this  considerable  sum,  could  not 
r-esist  the  temptation  of  converting  some  part  of  it  to 
his  own  use.  The  l)ags  were  sealed  up  carefully, 
and  did  not  seem  to  leave  any  room  for  theft.  He 
unsewed  them  at  the  bottom:  and  after  havinty 
taken  out  of  each  of  them  what  money  he  thought 
fit,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  talents,  he  sewed 
them  up  again  very  neatly,  and  thought  himself  per- 
fectly safe.  But  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  the  ac- 
counts, which  had  been  put  up  in  each  bag,  discovered 
him.  To  avoid  punishment,  he  banished  iiimself 
from  his  country,  carrying  along  with  him  in  all 
places  the  disgrace  of  having  sullied,  by  so  base 
and  sordid  an  avarice,  tlie  glory  of  all  his  great 
actions. 

Trom  this  unhappy  example,  the  wisest  and  most 
judicious  of  the  Spartans,  apprehending  the  all- 
powerful  effects  of  money,  which  enslaved  not  only 
the  vulvar,  but  even  the  greatest  of  men,  extremely 
blamed  Lysander  for  having  acted  so  contradictorily 
to  tlie  fundamental  laws  ot  Sparta,  and  warmly  re- 
presented to  the  Ephori,  how  incumbent  it  was  upon 
them  to  t  banish  all-  that  gold  and  silver  from  the 
republic,  and  to  lay  the  heaviest  of  curses  and  im-* 
prccations  upon  it,  as  the  fatal  bane  of  all  other  states, 
introduced  only  to  corrupt  the  wholesome  constitu- 
tion of  the  Spartan  government,  which  had  sup- 
ported itself  for  so  many  ages  with  vigour  and  pros- 
perity.  Tlie  Ephori  immediately  passed  a  decree  to 

*  About      337,000  sterling. 
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proscribe  that  money,  and  ordained  that  none  should  Darin* 
be  current,  cxce[)tthe  usual  pieces  ot  iron.  Put  Ly-  Noihu^ 
zander  s  ti'icnds  opposed  this  decree,  and  sparins;  no 
pains  to  retain  the  gold  and  silver  in  ISparta,  the  affair 
was  referred  to  farther  dcHlx.M*ation.  There  naturally 
seemed  only  two  plans  to  he  proposed;  which 
were,  either  to  make  the  gold  and  silver  coin  cur- 
rent, or  to  cry  them  down  and  proliil)it  them  abso- 
lutely. The  men  of  address  and  policy  found  out  a 
third  expedient,  which,  in  their  opinion,  reconciled 
both  the  others  widi  great  success:  This  was  wisely 
to  chuse  tlie  mean  betwixt  the  vicious  extiemt  s  of 
too  much  rigour  and  too  much  remissness.  It  was 
therefore  resolved,  that  the  new  coin  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver should  be  solely  employed  by  the  public  trea- 
sury; that  it  should  only  pass  in  the  occasions  and 
uses  of  tlie  state ;  and  that  every  private  person,  in 
whose  possession  it  should  be  found,  should  be  im- 
mediately put  to  death. 

A  strar^ge  expedient,  says  Plutarch!  As  if  Lycur- 
gus  had  feared  the  specie  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
not  the  avahce  they  occasion;  an  avarice,  less  to  be 
extinguished  by  prohibiting  individuals  from  pos- 
sessing it,  than  inflamed  by  ])ermitting  the  state 
to  amass  and  make  use  of  it  for  the  service  of  the 
public.  For  it  was  impossible,  whilst  that  money 
-was  in  honour  and  esteem  with  the  public,  that  it 
should  be  despised  in  private  as  useless,  and  that 
people  should  look  upon  that,  as  of  no  value  in  their 
domestic  affairs,  which  the  state  prized,  and  was  so 
anxious  to  have  for  its  occasions  :  bad  usages,  au- 
thorized by  the  practice  and  example  of  the  pubhc, 
being  a  thousand  limes  mere  diuigcrous  to  individuals 
than  the  vice*  of  individuals  to  t!ie  public.  The 
Lacedaemonians  therefore,  continues  Plutarch,  in 
punishing  those  v.  ith  death  who  should  make  use  of 
the  new  money  in  private,  were  so  blind  and  im- 
prudent as  to  imagine,  that  the  placing  of  the  law, 
and  the  tenor  of  punishment  as  a  guard  at  the 
tloor,        sufficient  to  prevent  gold  and  silver  from 
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Darius  entering  the  house :  They  left  the  hearts  of  their  oi- 
ls'othus.  tizens  open  to  the  desire  and  admiration  of  riches, 
and  introduced  themselves  a  violent  passion  for 
amassing  treasure,  in  causing  it  to  be  deemed  a 
great  and  honourable  thing  to  become  rich. 
A.M.       It  was  about  the  end  of  the  P^loponnesian  war, 
3600.    that  Darius  Nothus  king  of  Persia  died,  after  a  reign 
Ant.J.C  ^£  nineteen  years.    Cvrus  had  arrived  at  the  court 
^'     before  his  death,  and  Parysatis  his  mother,  whose 
idol  he  was,  not  contented  witli  having  made  his 
peace,  notvi  ithstanding  the  faults  he  had  conjmifted 
ill  his  government,  pressed  the  old  king  to  declare 
him  his  successor  also,  -after  the  example  of  Darius 
the  first,  w  ho  gave  Xerxes  the  preference  before  all 
his  brothers,  because  he  had  been  born,  as  Cyrus 
was,  after  his  father's  accession  to  the  throne.  But 
Darius  did  not  carry  his  complaisance  for  her  so  far. 
He  gave  the  crown  to  Arsaces,  his  eldest  son  by  Pa- 
rysatis also,  whom  Plutarch  calls  Arsicas,  and 
bequeathed  to  Cyrus  only  the  provinces  he  had 
already. 
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CONTINVLD, 

During  tlie  first  fifteen  years  of  the  rci^^n  of 
Artaxerxes  iMncmon. 
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Sect.  I.  Coronation  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Cv- 
rus  atiempis  to  assassinate  Ins  Brother,  and  is 
•  sent  into  Asia  Minor.  Cruel  Revenge  of  S'tatira, 
Wife  of  Artaxerxes,  upon  the  Auttiors  and  Ac- 
complices in  the  Murder  of  her  Brot/ier,  Death 
of  Alcibiades.    His  Character. 

ArSACKS,  upon  ascending  the  throne,  assumed  Ai'.ax. 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes:  he  it  is  to  whom  the 
Greeks  gave  the  surname  of  *  MNEMOX,  from 
his  prodigious  memory.  'Being  near  his  father's  ^utTc 
bed  when  he  was  dsin:^  he  asked  him,  a  few  mo- 
ments before  he  expired,  what  had  been  the  rule  of 
his  conduct  during  so  long  and  lia^^py  a  reign  as  his, 
that  lie  might  make  it  his  example.  //  has  been,  re- 
plied he,  to  do  always  zvliat  justice  and  religion  re- 
{jfuired  of  me.  Memorable  words,  and  well  worthy 
of  being  set  up  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  palaces  of  kings, 
to  keep  them  perpetually  in  mind  of  what  ought  to 
be  the  guide  and  rule  of  all  their  actions.  It  Is  not 
lincoinmon  for  priuces  to  give  excellent  instructions 

*  Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  54?. 
•  Which  word  signifies  in  the  Greek,  cut  of  a  gogd  rriemory. 
VOL.  III.  E  £ 
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Artax.   to  their  children  on  their  death-beds,  which  would  be 
Mnemon.  more  efficacious,  if  preceded  by  their  own  example 
and  practice ;  m  ithout  which  they  are  as  weak  and 
impotent  as  the  sick  man  who  gives  them,  and  sel- 
dom survive  him  long. 

^  Soon  after  Darius's  death,  the  new  king  set  out 
from  his  capital  for  the  city  of  *  Pasargada,  in  order 
to  his  coronation,  according  to  custom,  by  the  priests 
of  Persia.  There  was  in  that  city  a  temple  of  the 
goddess  who  presided  in  war,  in  which  the  corona- 
tion of  their  kings  was  solemnized.  It  was  attended 
with  very  singular  ceremonies,  which  no  doubt  bad 
some  mysterious  sense ;  though  Plutarch  does  not  ex- 
plain it.  The  prince  at  his  consecration  took  off  his 
robe  in  the  temple,  and  put  on  that  worn  by  the  an- 
cient Cyrus,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  which  was 
preserved  in  that  place  with  great  veneration.  After 
that  he  ate  a  dry  fig,  chewed  some  leaves  of  the  tur- 
pentine tree,  and  drank  a  draught  composed  of  milk 
and  vinegar.  Was  this  to  signify,  that  the  sweets 
of  sovereign  powder  are  mingled  with  the  sours  of 
care  and  disquiet,  and  that,  if  the  throne  be  sur- 
rounded with  pleasures  and  honours,  it  is  also  at- 
tended with  pains  and  anxieties  ?  It  seems  sufficiently 
evident,  that  the  design  in  putting  the  robes  of  Cyrus 
upon  the  new  king,  was  to  make  him  understand, 
that  he  should  also  clothe  his  mind  with  the  great 
qualities  and  exalted  virtues  of  that  prince. 

Young  Cyrus,  corroded  by  ambition,  was  in  des- 
pair upon  being  for  ever  frustrated  in  his  hopes  of  as- 
cending a  throne  with  which  his  mother  had  inspired 
him,  and  on  seeing  the  sceptre,  which  he  thought  his 
right,  transferred  into  the  hands  of  his  brother. 
The  blackest  crimes  cost  the  ambitious  nothing.  Cy- 
rus resolved  to  assassinate  Axtaxerxes  in  the  temple 
itself,  and  in  the  i)resence  of  the  whole  court,  just 
when  he  took  off  his  own  robe,  to  put  on  that  of 

^'Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1012. 

*  A  city  of  Persia  built  by  Cyrus  the  Great 
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Cyrus.    Artaxcrxcs  was  apprized  of  tliis  design  by  Aiuw. 
tlie  priest  hiiuselt',  who  had  educated  his  brotlicr,  to  Mnemoa. 
%vhoni  he  Iiad  imparted  it.  Cyru"»  w  as  seized  and  con- 
demned to  die,  when  his  mother  Paiysatis,  ahnost  out 
of  her  senses,  flew  to  the  j)hice,  clasped  him  in  her 
arms,  tied  herself  to  him  with  the  tresses  of  her  hair, 
fastened  her  neck  to  his,  and  by  her  shrieks,  and 
tears,  and  prayers,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  and  diat  he  should  be  sent  back  to  his  govern- 
ment of  the  maritime  provinces.    He  carried  diither 
witli  him  an  ambition  no  less  ardent  than  before,  and 
(       animated  besides  with  resentment  of  the  disgrace  he 
had  received,  and  the  w  arm  desire  of  revenge,  and 
armed  uitli  an  almost  unbounded  power.  Artaxcrxcs 
upon  this  occasion  acted  contrary  to  the  most  com- 
mon rules  of  policy,  which  do  not  admit  *  the  nou- 
rishing and  entlaming,  by  extraordinary  honour^,  the 
pride  and  haughtiness  of  a  bold  and  enterprising 
young  prince  like  Cyrus,  who  had  carried  his  per- 
sonal enmity  to  his  brother  so  far,  as  to  have  re- 
solved to  assassinate  him  with  his  own  hand,  and 
whose  ambition  for  empire  was  so  great,  as  to  em- 
ploy the  most  criminal  methods  for  the  attainment 
of  its  end. 

*  Artaxerxes  had  espoused  Statira.  Scarce  had 
her  husband  ascended  the  throne,  when  she  employ- 
ed the  power  her  beauty  gjive  her  over  him,  to 
avenge  the  deadi  of  her  brodier  Terileuchmes.  His- 
tory has  not  a  more  tiagical  scene,  nor  a  more  mon- 
strous complication  of  adultery,  incest,  and  murder; 
which,  after  having  occasioned  great  disorders  in 
the  royal  family,  terminated  at  length  in  the  most 
fatal  manner  to  all  who  had  any  share  in  it.  But  it 
is  necessary  for  the  reader  s  knowledge  of  the  fact  to 
trace  it  from  the  beginning. 

Hidarnes,  Statira  s  father,  a  Persian  of  very  high 
quality,  was  governor  of  one  of  the  principal  pro- 

"  Ctcs.  c.  li.  Iv. 

*  Nc  quis  mobiles  adole.'icentLuvi  aniinos  prarmaturis  honoribuB 
ad  superbiam  cxioUerct*    Tacit.  Annal.  1,  iv,  c.  17. 
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Artax.  vinccs  of  tlie  empire.  Statira  was  a  lady  of  extraor- 
INlnemon.  Jinary  beauty,  which  induced  Artaxerxes  to  marry 
her,  A\iio  was  then  called  Arsaces.  At  the  san^time' 
Teriteuchuies,  Statira's  brother,  married  liamestris, 
Arsaces  s  sister,  one  of  the  daughters  of  l^arius  and 
Parysatis ;  in  favour  of  which  marriage  Teriteuch- 
nies,  upon  his  fathers  death,  had  his  government 
given  him.  Tlierc  was  at  tlie  same  time  another 
sister  in  this  family,  named  Roxana,  no  less  beauti- 
ful than  Statira,  and  who  besides  excelled  in  the  arts 
of  shooting  with  the  bow,  and  throwing  the  dart.  Te- 
riteuchmes  her  brother  conceived  a  criminal  passion 
for  her,  and  to  gratify  it  resolved  to  set  himself  at  li- 
berty by  killing  Hamestris,  Avhom  he  had  espoused. 
Dariu?,  having  been  informed  of  this  project,  by  the 
force  of  presents  and  promisees  engaged  Udiastes, 
Teriteuchmes's  intimate  friend  and  confidant,  to  pre- 
vent £0  black  a  design,  by  assassinating  him.  He 
obeyed,  nnd  had  for. his  reward  the  government  of 
him  he  had  put  to  death  with  his  own  hands. 

Amongst Teriteuchmes's  guards  was  a  son  of  Udi- 
aotes,  called  IMithridates,  very  much  attached  to  his 
master.  The  young  gentleman,  upon  hearing  that 
his  father  had  committed  tliis  miu^der  in  person,  ut- 
tered all  manner  of  imprecations  against  him,  and 
full  of  horror  for  so  infamous  and  vile  an  action, 
(Bcized  on  the  city  of  Zaris,  and  openly  revolting,  de- 
clared for  the  establishment  of  Teriteuchmes's  son. 
But  that  young  man  could  not  hold  out  long  against 
Darius.  He  \vas  blocked  up  in  the  place  witli  the 
son  of  Teriteuchmes,  vv'hom  he  had  with  him;  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  family  of  Hidarnes  were  put  in 
piison,  and  delivered  to  Parysatis,  to  do  with  them 
as  that  mother,  exasperated  to  the  last  excess  by  the 
treatment  either  done  or  intended  against  hev  daugh- 
ter liamestris,  should  tliink  fit.  That  cruel  princess 
began  by  causing  Roxana,  whose  beauty  had  been 
the  occasion  of  this  evil,  to  be  sawed  in  two,  and  or- 
dered all  the  rest  to  be  put  to  death  except  Statira, 
whose  life  she  granted  to  the  tears  and  the  most  ten- 
17 
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dcr  and  ar<Irnt  solicitations  of  Ai*saces ;  whose  love 
for  his  made  hifii  sparc^  no  pains  for  her  proser-  Mncmon. 
viition,  tJiouo^h  Darius,  Iii.  fathcT,  believed  it  neces- 
sary, even  for  his  own  g'^'j^i,  lliat  she  should  share 
the  same  fate  with  the  \v>t  of  hcv  family.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  atiair  at  thc^  doalli  of  Darius. 

Statira,  as  soon  as  her  husband  wns  upon  the 
throne,  causes  I'diastcs  to  be  di.'livered  into  her 
hands.  Siie  ordered  his  tongue  to  l>e  torn  out,  and 
made  him  die  in  the  mo.-t  evquisite  tormentj  slie 
could  invent,  to  punish  the  crime  wliicli  had  occa- 
sioned the  ruin  ot  her  family.  She  gave  his  govern- 
ment to  iNfithridates,  in  recompeiiee  for  liis  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  her  faib'ly.  Parysatis  on 
Jier  side  took  her  revenge  on  the  son  of  Teiiteuch- 
ines,  whom  she  caused  to  he  poisoned,  and  we  shall 
see  tliat  Statira's  turn  was  not  very  remote. 

We  see  liere  the  terrible  effects  of  femaki  revenge, 
and  in  general  of  what  excesses  they  are  capable,  w  ho    ?/>o  i . 
find  themselves  above  all  la^vs,  and  have  no  other  Ant.J.C. 
nile  for  their  actions  than  th.ek  w  ill  ani  passions. 

Cyus,  having  resolved  to  dethrone  his  biother, 
employed  Clearchus,  the  Lacedamonian  general,  to 
rai.se  a  body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  pretence  of  a 
war.  which  that  Spart:m  was  to  carry  into  Thrace. 
I  shall  defer  speaking  of  this  famous  expedition,  and 
also  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  Aiiich  h:^ppened  about 
the  same  time;  as  I  intend  to  trc  it  those  two  great 
events  in  all  the  extent  dh-^v  deserve.  ^t^vas  with- 
out doubt  with  tiie  same  view,  that  Cyrus  presented 
to  Lysander  a  iralley  of  two  cubits  in, length  made  of 
ivory  and  ^^(jld,  to  congratulate  him  u[)on  his  n  ival 
victory.  That  galley  was  consecrated  to  Apollo  in 
the  temple  of  Delphos.  Lysander  went  soon  alter 
to  Sai  ciis,  chari^ed  uidi  magnificent  faeseiit©  for  Cy- 
r(]S  from  the  allies. 

It  was  upon  that  occasion  Cvrus  had  the  ce  lebrat- 
ed conversation  with  Lysander  related  by  Xenophou, 

'  Plut.  in  Ly9.  p.  44  ?.         Xr  n^pli.  (Econ.  p.  8;]o< 
i:  E  3 
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Artax.    and  ^vhich  Cicero  after  him  has  applied  so  beauti- 
Mnemon.  f^\iy      j]^^^  voung  *  prince,  who  piqued  hirpself 
more  upon  his  affability  and  politeness  than  nobility 
and  grandeur,  pleased  himself  with  conducting  in 
person  so  illustrious  a  guest  through  his  gardens,  and 
with  making  him  observe  the  various  beauties  of 
them.    Lysander,  struck  with  so  fine  a  prospect, 
admired  the  manner  in  which  the  several  parts  were 
laid  Out,  the  height  of  the  trees,  the  neatness  and  dis- 
position of  the  walks ;  the  abundance  of  fruit-trees, 
planted  checker-wise,  with  an  art  which  had  known 
how  to  unite  the  useful  with  the  agreeable;  the 
beauty  of  the  parterres,  and  the  glowing  variety  of 
fiowers,  exhaling  odours  universally  throughout  the 
delightful  scene.     "  Every  thing  charms  and  trans-  • 
ports  me  in  this  place,"  said  Lysander,  addressing 
himself  to  Cyrus  ;     but  what  strikes  me  most,  is 
"  the  exquisite  taste  and  elegant  industry  of  the  per- 
*^  son,  who  drew  the  plan  of  the  several  parts  of 
this  garden,  and  gave  it  the  fine  order,  wonderful 
disposition,  and  happiness  of  symmetry,  which 
I  cannot  sufficiently  admire."    Cyrus,  infinitely 
pleased  with  this  discourse,  replied,     It  was  I  that 
drew  the  plan,  and  entirely  marked  it  out  ;  and 
*^  many  of  the  trees,  wliich  you  see,  were  planted 
with  my  own  hands."  "  What,"  replied  Lysander, 
considering  him  from  head  to  foot,  "  is  it  possible 

*Narrat  Socrates  in  eo  libro  Cyrum  minor  em,  regem  Tersarum, 
prcestuntem  ingcnio  atque  imperii  gloria,  cum  Lysander  Lacedce- 
monius,  vir  swmnx  virlulis,  vcnisset  ad  eiim  Sardes,  eique  dona  d 
sociis  atiulir^set,  et  cueteris  in  rebus  comem  erga  Lysandrum  atque 
hwnanumfuisse,  ct  ei  qucfua-un  conscptum  agrum  diligenter  consi- 
turn  ostendissc.  Ciirn  autcm  admiraretur  Lysander  et  proceritates 
arboruin,  ct  dircctos  in  qidncuncem  ordines,  &f  humum  suhactajn 
atque  puram,  ^  suavitatem  odorum  qui  effiarentur  e Jioribus ;  turn 
cum  dixisse,  mirari  sc  non  modo  diligentiam,  sedeiiam  solertiam 
ejus,  d  quo  cssent  ilia  dimcnsa  aique  dcscripta.  Et  ei  Cyrum  res-' 
ponditsc  :  Atqui  ego  ista  sum  dimensus,  mei  sunt  ordines,  mea 
descriplio,  muUcc  etiam  islarum  arbor  am  med  manu  sunt  sat  ft. 
Tum  Lysandrum,  intuentem  ejus  purpuram  et  nitorem  corporis, 
ornatumque  Persicum  multo  auro  multisque  gcminis,  dixisse :  Recti 
vero  te,  Cyre,  beatum  ferunt,  quoniam  virtuii  tucc  fortuna  con' 
juncia  est.    Cic,  de  Sencc.  n,  59. 
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with  these  purple  robes  and  splendid  vestments,  Aitax. 
*^  those  strings  ol'  jewels  and  brueek  ts  of  gold,  those  ^l"*i»"OB- 

buskins  so  riehly  embroidered,  that  you  could  play 
"  the  gardener,  and  employ  your  royal  hands  in 
"  planting  trees!"       Does  that  surprise  you?" 
said  C  yrus  ;   "  I  swear  by  the  god  *  Alidiras,  that 
"  w  hen  my  health  admits,  1  never  sit  down  to  table 
without  having  made  mysclt"  sweat  with  some  fa- 
tigue  or  other,  either  in  military  exercise,  rural  la- 
bour,  or  some  other  toilsome  em})loyment,  to  which 
I  apply  with  pleasure,  and  without  sj;aring  myself/' 
Lysander  was  an)azed  at  this  discourse,  and  pressing 
liim  by  the  hand  ;  f     Cyrus,"  said  he,  "  you  are 
truly  happy,  and  deserve  your  liigh  fortune  ;  be- 
"  cau<e  in  you  it  is  united  with  virtue." 

Alcibiarles  without  any  trouble  discovered  the.  my- 
stery of  the  levies  made  by  Cyrus,  and  went  into  the 
province  of  Pharuabasus,  with  design  to  proceed  to 
the  court  of  Persia,  and  to  apprise  Artaxerxes  of  the 
scheme  laid  against  him.  Had  he  arrived  diere,  a 
discovery  of  such  importance  would  have  infallibly 
procured  him  the  fivour  of  that  prince,  and  the  assist- 
ance he  wanted  for  the  reestablishment  of  his  coun- 
try. Hut  the  Lacedaemonian  partisans  at  Athens, 
that  is  to  say,  the  thirty  tyrants,  apprehended  the  in- 
trigues of  so  superior  a  genius  as  his,  and  represented 
to  their  masters,  that  they  were  inevitably  ruined  if 
they  did  not  find  means  to  rid  themselves  of  Alci- 
biades.  The  Laced.Tmonians  thereupon  wrote  to 
Pharnabasus,  and  widi  an  abject  meanness  not  to  be 
excused,  and  which  shewed  how  much  Sparta  had 
degenerated  from  her  ancient  manners,  pressed  him 
with  great  earnestness,  to  deliver  them  at  any  rate 
from  so  formidable  an  enemy.  The  satrap  complied 
with  their  wish.   Alcibiades  was  then  in  a  small  town 

*  The  Persians  adored  the  sun  under  that  name,  who  was 
their  principal  god. 

f  AiKalut;,  u  yJj^i,  tv^uifAoiiTf'  ayot^o^  yuf  ut  tv^anfjuitu^.  Rate 
rero  te,  Cj/rc,  bcatum  ferunt,  quoniam  virtuti  tua  foriuna  con* 
JuncUi  est. 
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Artax.  of  Phrygia,  ^vhere  he  lived  with  his  concubine  *  Ti- 
^Inemon.  mandra.  Those  who  were  sent  to  kill  him,  not  dar- 
ing to  enter  his  house,  contented  themselves  with 
snrrounding  and  setting  it  on  fire.  Alcibiades,  hav- 
ing quitted  it  through  the  flames  sword  in  han(],  the 
Barbarians  were  afraid  to  stay  to  come  to  blows  \\ith 
him,  l)ut  tiying  and  retreating  as  he  advanced,  they 
poured  their  darts  and  arrows  upon  him,  and  he  fell 
dead  upon  the  spot.  1  imandra  took  up  his  body, 
anu'  having  a'dorned  anil  covered  it  with  the  finest 
robes  she  liad,  she  made  as  magniheent  a  funeral 
for  it,  as  her  pre.  ent  condition  would  admit. 

Siich  was  the  end  of  Alcibiades,  whose  great  vir- 
tues were  sti-led  and  suppressed  by  still  greater 
vices,  t  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  his  good  or 
bad  dualities  \\ere  most  pernicious  to  his  country; 
for  v\  ith  the  one  he  deceived,  and  with  the  other  lie 
op|>ressed  it.  In  him  distinguished  valour  was 
united  kh  nobility  of  blood.  His  person  was 
beau  till  1  and  finely  made,  he  was  eloquent,  of  great 
ability  in  business,  insinuating,  and  formed  for  charm- 
ing di\\  mankind.  He  loved  glory ;  but  without  pre- 
judice to  his  inclination  for  pleasure ;  nor  was  he  so 
fond  of  pleasure,  as  to  neglect  his  glory  for  it.  He 
knew  how  to  give  into,  or  abstract  himself  fronj  it, 
according  to  the  situation  of  his  affairs.  Never  was 
there  ductility  of  genius  equal  to  his.  He  metamor- 
phosed himself  with  incredible  facility,  like  a  Proteus, 
into  the  most  contrary  forms,  and  supported  tbem 
all  with  as  much  ease  and  grace,  as  if  each  had 
been  natural  to  him. 

This  convertibility  of  character,  according  as  cir- 
cumstances, the  customs  of  countries,  and  his  own  in- 
terests required,  discovers  an  heart  void  of  principles, 
without  either  truth  or  justice.  Hedid  not  confine  him- 
self either  to  leHgion,  virtue,  laws,  duties,  orhiscoun- 

*  It  was  said  tliat  Lajs  Uie  f.iirioi].'?  courtezan;  called  the  Co- 
rinthian, was  tht;  claijjihtor  of  fliis  Tiniundra. 

f  Ct'ju.f  j^cKcio  iitrwn  bona  an  vitia  puiriir  perniciosiora  fuc-- 
rial ;  ilUs  aUmcitcs  suo^  iicccpit,  his  ajjlixit.  Val,  Max.  1.  iii,  c.  i , 
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tn\  Ilis  sole  rule  of  action  was  his  priv;ito  amMlion,  Artiv. 
to  whk'h  he  n  tbrrcd  every  thiiu;.  His  aim  was  to  "Muciuon^ 
please,  to  dazzle,  and  be  l>i'loved  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  to  subject  those  he  soothed.  He  tlivoured  theiu 
only  as  ihey  served  his  pur|>os<N  ;  ami  made  his  eor- 
respondi-nce  and  society  a  means  lor  engrossing 
every  tfiing  to  himselt'. 

His  hie  was  a  perprtiial  mixture  uf  i;ood  ;md  (  vil. 
His  sallies  into  virtue  wi  re  ill-sustained,  and  quiekly 
df 'genera ted  into  vices-  and  crimes,  very  little  to  the 
lionoiir  of  the  instructions  of  that  g:  :  at  philosopher, 
who  took  no  small  pains  to  cultivate  him  into  a  marj 
of  worth.  ] lis  actions  were  glorious  ;  but  withont 
rule  or  principle.  His  character  was  elevated  and 
grand;  but  without  connection  and  conriotence. 
He  was  successively  the  support  and  terror  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Persians.  He  was  cither  the 
misfortune  or  refuge  of  his  own  country,  according 
as  he  declared  for  or  against  it.  In  fine,  he  wa?  tlie 
author  of  a  destructive  war  through  the  whole  of 
Gre^jce,  from  the  sole  niotive  of  comnranding,  by  in- 
ducing the  Athenians  to  besiege  Syracuse ;  nmch  less 
from  tiie  hope  uf  conquering  Sicily,  and  alterwards 
Africa,  than  with  the  design  of  keeping  Athens  in  de- 
pe^idence  upon  himself;  convinced,  tiiat  having  to 
deal  with  an  inconstant,  suspicious,  ungrateful,  jea- 
lous people,  averse  to  those  that  governed,  it  was 
necessary  to  engage  them  continually  in  some  great 
atlair,  in  order  to  make  his  services  always  necessary 
to  them,  and  that  they  might  not  be  at  leisure  to 
exainine,  censure,  and  condemn  his  conduct. 

He  had  the  fate  generally  experienced  l)y  [)erson5 
of  his  ciiaracter,  and  of  which  they  cannot  reason- 
ably complain.  He  never  loved  anyone,  himself 
being  his  sole  motive ;  nor  ever  founrl  a  friend.  He 
made  it  his  merit  and  glory  to  cajole  all  men,  and 
consequently  nobody  confided  in,  or  adiiercd  to,  him. 
His  sole  view  was  to  live  with  splendor,  and  to  do- 
mineer universally ;  and  he  perished  miserably,  aban- 
doned by  the  v.hole  world,  and  obliged  at  his  deatii 
to  the  feeble  services  and  impotent  zeal  of  one  only 
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Artax.  woman  for  the  last  honours  rendered  to  his  re- 
Mnemon.  mains. 

About  this  time  died  Democritus  the  philosopher, 
of  whom  more  will  be  said  elsewhere. 

Sect.  II.  The  Thirty  exercise  the  most  horrid 
Cruelties  at  Athens.  They  put  Theramenes,  one 
of  their  Colleagues^  to  DeatJi,  Socrates  takes 
his  Defence  upon  himself.  Thrasybulus  attacks 
the  Tyrants  J  makes  liimself  Mcisler  of  Athens^  and 
restores  its  Liberty 

*XHE  council  of  Thirt}^,  established  at  Athens  by 
Lysander,  committed  the  most  execrable  cruelties. 
Upon  pretence  of  restraining  the  multitude  v\  ithin 
their  duty,  and  of  preventing  seditions,  they  bad 
caused  guards  to  be  assigned  them,  and  armed  three 
thousand  of  the  citizens  for  that  service,  and  at  the 
same  time  disarmed  all  the"  rest.  The  whole  city 
was  in  the  utmost  terror  and  dismay.  Whoever 
opposed  their  injustice  and  violence,  became  the 
victimiS  of  them,  llichcs  were  a  crime,  that  never 
failed  of  drawing  a  sentence  upon  their  owners,  al- 
ways followed  with  death,  and  the  confiscation  of 
estates ;  which  the  thirty  tyrants  divided  amongst 
themselves.  They  put  more  people  to  death,  says 
Xenophon,  in  eight  months  of  peace,  than  the  ene- 
mies had  done  in  a  war  of  thirty  years. 

The  two  most  considerable  persons  of  the  Thirty 
Avere  Critias  and  Theramenes,  who  at  first  lived  in 
great  union,  and  always  acted  in  concert  with  each 
other.  The  latter  had  some  honour,  and  loved  his 
country.  When  he  saw  with  what  an  excess  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  his  colleagues  behaved,  he  declared 
openly  against  them,  and  thereby  dre^v  their  resent- 
ment upon  him.  Critias  became  his  most  mortal 
enemy,  and  acted  as  informer  against  him  before  the 
senate,  accusing  him  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state,  and  of  designing  to  subvert  the  present 

Xenoph.  Hist.  1.  ii.  p.  462 — 479.    Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  235 — 
238.    Justin.  1.  V.  c.  8,  10. 
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^vernmcnt.  As  he  perceived,  that  the  defence  of  Artax. 
Theramencs  wiis  heard  with  silence  and  approhation,  Miiemon. 
he  was  alraid,  that  ii  thi^  aflliir  w  as  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  senate,  tlie}'  wovdd  acquit  liini.  l  lavini:  there- 
fore caused  a  band  of  voung  men,  whom  he  had  armed 
witli  poniards,  to  advance  to  the  bar,  he  said  tLat  he 
tliought  it  tlie  duty  of  a  supreme  magistrate  to  pre- 
vent justice  from  being  abused,  and  that  he  should 
act  conformably  upon  this  occasion.  "  But,"  con- 
tinued he,     as  the  law  does  not  permit,  that  any 

of  tlie  tliree  thousand  should  be  put  to  death 
*'  A\  ithout  the  consent  of  tiie  senate,  1  exclude  The- 

ramenes  from  that  number,  and  condemn  him  to 

die  in  virtue  of  my  own  and  my  colleagues' au- 
"  tliority.  Theramencs  at  these  ^^ord3,  leaping 
upon  the  altar  ;  '^1  demand,"  said  he,  "  Athenians, 
"  that  I  may  be  tried  according  to  the  laws  ;  w  hich 

cannot  be  refused  me  w  ithout  manifest  injustice. 
"  Not  tliat  I  imagine,  that  the  goodness  of  my 

cause  w  ill  avail  me  any  thing,  or  the  sanction  of 
"  altai's  jjrotect  mc,  but  I  would  shew  at  least,  that 

my  enemies  respect  neither  the  gods  nor  men. 
"  Whot  mo::t  astonisiies  me  is,  that  persons  of  your 

\\  isdom  do  not  see,  tiiat  your  own  names  may  as 
"  easily  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  citizens,  as 

that  of  Theramenes."  Critias  upon  this  ordered 
the  officers  of  justice  to  pull  him  down  from  the  al- 
tar. An  universal  silence  and  terror  ensued  upon 
the  sight  of  the  armed  soldiers,  that  surrounded  the 
senate.  Of  all  the  Senators,  Socrates  alone,  whose 
disciple  Theramencs  had  been,  took  upon  him  his 
defence,  and  opposed  the  officers  of  justice,  liut 
his  weak  endeavours  could  not  deliver  Theramenes, 
who  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  notwith- 
standing all  he  could  do,  through  crowds  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  saw  with  tears,  in  the  fate  of  a  man 
equally  considerable  for  his  love  of  liberty  and  the 
great  services  he  had  done  his  country,  w  hat  they 
had  to  fear  for  themselves.  When  they  presented  , 
him  die  hemlock,  that  is,  the  poison,  (which  was 
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Artax.  the  manner  of  putting  the  citizens  of  Athens  te) 
•Viuemon.  death,)  he  took  it  with  an  intrepid  air,  and  after 
having  drunk  it,  he  poured  the  bottom  upon  the 
table,  after  the  usual  manner  observed  in  feasts  or 
public  rejoicings,  saying,  T/iisfo?'  the  noble  Crilias. 
Xcnophori  relates  this  circumstance,  inconsiderable 
in  itself,  to  shew,  says  he,  the  tranquillity  of  Thera- 
menes  in  his  last  moments. 

The  tyrants  delivered  from  a  colleague,  whose  pre- 
sence alone  was  a  continual  reproach  to  them,  no 
longer  observed  any  measures.  Nothing  passed 
throughout  the  city  but  imprisonments  and  mur- 
ders. Every  body  trembled  for  themselves  or 
their  friends.  The  general  desolation  had  no  reme- 
dy, nor  was  there  any  hope  of  regaining  dieir  hberty. 
AVhere  had  they  then  as  many  ^  Harmodiuses  as  they 
had  tyrants  ?  Terror  had  taken  entire  possession  of 
their  minds,  whilst  the  whole  city  deplored  in  se- 
cret their  loss  of  liberty,  w  ithout  having  one  amongst 
them  generous  enough  to  attempt  the  breaking  its 
chains.  The  Athenian  people  seemed  to  have  lost  that 
valour,  which  till  then  had  made  them  awful  and  ter- 
rible to  their  neighbours  and  enemies.  They^seemed 
to  have  lost  the  very  use  of  speech ;  not  danng  to  vent 
the  least  complaint,  lest  it  should  be  made  a  capital 
crime  in  them.  Socrates  alone  continued  intrepid. 
He  consoled  the  afflicted  senate,  animated  the  de- 
sponding citizens,  and  set  all  men  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  resolution  ;  preserving  his  li- 
berty, and  sustaining  his  port  in  the  midst  of  Uiirty 
tyrants,  who  made  all  else  tremble,  but  could  never 
shake  the  constancy  of  Socrates  with  their  menaces. 

*  Pottraine  civitaa  ilia  conqzdesccre,  in  qvd  tot  fijranni  erant, 
quot  sattUilfts  cssent?  Nc  s)>iS  (juidcm  uUa  racipiendte.  lihertatis 
unimis  potcrat  ojfcrri,  nec  ullt  rcmtdio  locus  qppurchat  contra  tan- 
turn  vim  malorurn.  Unde  cm?n  misevfn  civituli  tot  llarinodios  ? 
Socrates  tamtn  in  medio  ernt,  et  lugrntes  paircs  consolahatur,  et 
desperantes  de  rcpublicd  exhortabatur — et  imitari  volentlhiis  ma^- 
num  circumferchat  exemplar,  cum  inter  ir iginl a  domino s  liber 
incederetr    Senec.  de  tranquil,  anirn.  c.  iii, 

-f  Ilarmodius  formed  a  conspii'iry  for  the  dfdiverance  of 
Athena  from  tli<.*  tyranny  of  the  Pisisn-atid-.n. 
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•  C'rilias,  ^vho  had  been  his  i)U|)ii,  was  the  fii'bt  to  de-  Anax. 
clare  most  openly  ai^ahi^t  him,  takinii;  oiFence  at  the  Mneuion, 
free,  and  L  jlcldiseoni  bes  which  he  held  against  the  ij;o- 
vermnent  ol  tiie  riiii  tv.  I  Jo  went  so  hv  as  to  prohi- 
bit his  iwstructinij  the  vouth ;  Imt  Socrates,  who  neitlicr 
ackno'Al edited  liis  authority,  nor  fe.irc'd  the  violent 
ejects  of  it,  paid  no  regard  to  so  unjust  an  order. 

All  the  citizens  ot'  any  consideration  in  Athens, 
and  w  ho  still  retained  a  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a  place 
reduced  to  so  har^h  and  siiameful  a  slavery,  and 
sought  elsewhere  an  asylum  and  retreat,  where  they 
nii  jilt  live  in  safety.  At  the  head  of  these  was  'I'lira- 
sybuhis,  a  person  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  [ye- 
held  with  the  nioit  lively  affliction  the  miseries  of 
his  countrv.  1  he  Lacedaemonians  had  the  inhuma- 
nity to  endeavour  to  deprive  those  unhappy  fugitives 
of  this  last  resource.  They  ])ublished  an  edict  to 
prohibit  the  cities  of  Greece  from  givincr  them  refuge, 
decreed  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  tlie 
thirty  tyrants,  and  condemned  all  such  as  should 
contravene  the  oxecution  of  this  edict,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  five  talents.  Onlv  two  cities  rejected  uitii  dis- 
dain so  unju.-t  an  ordinance,  i\regara  and  Thebes  ; 
the  latter  of  ^^  iiich  made  a  decree  to  punish  all  per- 
sons \\  hatsoevcr,  that  should  see  an  Athenian  attacked 
by  his  enemies  without  doing  his  ^utmost  to  assist 
him.  Lysias,  an  orator  of  Syracuse,  who  had  been 
banished  by  the  Thirty,  *  raised  live  hundred  sol- 
diers at  his  own  cxpence,  and  sent  them  to  the  aid 
of  the  common  country  of  eloquence. 

'J'hrasybuius  lost  no  time.  Alter  liaving  taken 
Phyla,  a  small  fort  in  Attica,  he  marched  to  the 
Piraeus,  of  wijich  he  made  hiujsclf  master.  The 
Thirty  tlew  thither  with  their  troops,  and  a  ^varni 
battle  ensued.  But  as  the  soldiers  on  one  side 
fonglit  with  valour  and  vigour  for  their  liijerty,  and 
on  the  other  with  indolence  and  indilFerencc  lor  the 

^  Xcnopl).  memorab.  1.  1.  p.  71^,  717. 
*  Quinz''nfos  tnilites,  stipendio  suo  instructos,  in  aiixHium  pa- 
triz  communis  cLoijUcntius  misit.    Juitin.  I.  v.  c  .  9. 
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Artax.    power  of  others,  the  success  was  not  doubtful,  but 
Mnenioii.  followed  the  better  cause.    The  tyrants  were  over- 
thrown.   Critias  was  killed  upon  the  spot.  And 
as  the  rest  of  the  army  were  taking  to  flight,  Thrasy- 
bulus  cried  out ;  "  Wherefore  do  you  fly  from  nie  as 
from  a  victor,  rather  than  assist  me  as  the  avenger 
of  your  liberty  ?  We  are  not  eneaiies,  but  fellow- 
citizens  ;  nor  have  we  declared  war  against  the 
"  city,  but  against  the  thirty  tyrants."    He  conti- 
nued with  bidding  them  remember,  that  they  frad 
the  same  origin,  country,  laws,  and  religion  ;  he  ex- 
horted them  to  compassionate  their  exiled  brethren, 
to  restore  their  country  to  them,  and  resume  their 
liberty  themselves.    I'his  discourse  made  a  due  im- 
pression.   The  army,  upon  their  return  to  Athens, 
expelled  the  Thirty,  and  substituted  ten  persons  to 
govern  in  their  room,  whose  conduct  proved  no  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  former. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  so  sudden,  so  uni- 
versal, so  tenacious,  and  so  uniform  a  conspiracy 
against  the  public  good,  should  always  actuate  the 
several  bodies  of  persons  established  in  the  admini- 
stration of  this  government.  This  we  have  seen  in 
the  Four  Hundred  formerly  chosen  by  Athens;  again 
in  tlie  Thirty ;  and  now  in  the  Ten.  And  what  aug- 
ments our  wonder  is,  that  this  passion  for  tyranny 
should  so  immediately  possess  republicans,  born  in 
the  bosom  of  liberty,  accustomed  to  an  equality  of 
condition  on  v.  hich  it  is  founded,  and  nurtured 
from  their  earliest  infancy  in  an  abhorrence  of  all 
subjection  and  dependency.  ^  There  must  be  on  the 
one  side  in  power  and  authority  some  violent  im- 
pulse, to  actuate  in  this  manner  so  many  persons, 
of  whom  many,  no  doubt,  were  not  without  senti- 
ments of  virtue  and  honour  ;  and  to  banish  so  sud- 
denly the  principles  and  manners  natural  to  them  ; 
and  on  the  other  an  excessive  propensity  in  the 
mind  of  man  to  subject  his  equals,  to  rule  over  them 


Vi  dominationis  conxsuhus.  Tacit.. 
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imperiously,  to  cany  liiin  on  to  tlic  last  extremes  Awax. 
of  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  to  make  him  forget  Mncmon. 
at  once  all  la^^  s,  nature,  and  religion. 

The  Tiiirty  L)eing  fallen  from  their  po\^cr  and 
hopes,  sent  deputies  to  Lacedapmon  to  demand  aid. 
It  was  not  Lysander  s  fault,  who  was  sent  to  them 
with  troops,  tliat  the  tyrants  were  not  re-estaWished. 
But  king  Pausanias,  moved  with  compassion  for  the 
deplorai)lc  condition,  to  which ^a  citv^  once  so  flou- 
rishing, was  reduced,  had  the  generosity  to  favour 
the  ^-^thenians  in  secret,  and  at  length  ohtained  a 
peace  for  them.  It  was  sealed  with  the  hlood  of  the 
t}Tants,  who,  having  taken  arms  to  reinstate  them- 
sehes  in  the  government,  and  being  present  at  a 
parley  for  that  purpose,  were  all  put  to  the  sword, 
and  left  Athens  in  the  full  possession  of  its  liberty. 
All  the  exiles  were  recalled.  Thrasybulus  at  that 
time  proposed  the  celebrated  amnesty,  by  which  the 
citizens  engaged  upon  oath  that  all  past  transactions 
should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  government  was 
re-established  upon  its  ancient  foundation,  the  laws 
restored  to  their  pristine  vigour,  and  magistrates 
elected  with  the  usual  forms. 

I  cannot  forbear  observing  in  this  i^lace  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  Thrasybulus,  so  salutai  y  and  es- 
sential after  so  long  a  continuance  of  domestic  trou- 
bles. This  is  one  of  the  finest  events  in  ancient  his- 
tory, worthy  the  Atl)enian  lenity  and  benevolence, 
and  has  served  as  a  model  to  successive  ages  in  good 
governments. 

Never  had  tyranny  been  more  cruel  and  bloody 
than  that  which  tlie  Athenians  had  just  thrown  ofi' 
Every  iiouse  was  in  mourning;  ever}-  family  bewailed 
the  loss  of  some  relation.  It  had  been  a  series  of 
public  robbery  and  rapine,  in  which  licence  and  im- 
punity had  authorized  all  manner  of  crimes.  The 
people  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  demand  the  blood 
of  all  accomplices  in  such  notorious  malversations, 
and  even  the  interest  of  the  state  ap[)eared  to  autho- 
rize such  a  clainj,  that  by  exemplary  severities  such 
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Artiix.    cnormoiig  crimes  might  be  prevented  for  the  future. 

»iacmon.  Thrasvbulus  rising  above  those  sentiments,  from 
tiie  superiority  of  his  more  extensive  genius,  and  the 
views  of  a  more  discerning  and  profound  policy., 
foresaw,  that  by  acquiescing  in  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty,  eternal  seeds  of  discord  and  ennnty  would 
remain,  to  weaken  the  republic  by  domestic  divi- 
sions, y^'liich  it  was  necessary  to  unite  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  occasion  the  loss  to  the  state 
of  a  great  number  of  citizens,  who  might  render  it 
iniportant  services  with  the  very  view  of  making 
amends  lor  past  misbehaviour. 

Such  a  conduct  after  great  troubles  in  a  state  has 
always  seemed,  to  the  ablest  politicians,  the  most 
certain  and  ready  means  to  restore  the  pubhc  peace 
and  tranquillity.  Cicero,  when  Rome  was  divided 
into  two  factions  upon  the  occasion  of  (^agsar's  death, 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  conspirators,  calling  to 
mind  this  celebrated  amnesty,  proposed,  after  the 
example  of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  pas- 
sed in  eternal  oblivion.  ^  Cardinal  Mazarin  observed 
to  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  that 
this  gentle  and  humane  conduct  in  France  had  pre- 
vented the  troubles  and  revolts  of  that  kingdom  from 
having  any  fatal  consequences,  and  tJiat  the  king  iiad, 
not  Lost  afoot  of  land  by  them  to  that  day  ;  whereas 
the  inflexible  severity  of  the  Spaniards  loas  the  occa- 
sion, t-lfal  tlie  subjects  of tJiat  monarcJiy  ytdienever  tJiey 
'  threw  off  the  mask,  never  returned  to  their  obedience 
but  by  the  force  of  arms  ;  xvJiich  sufficiently  appears, 
says  lie,  in  the  example  of  tlie  Hollanders,  who  ar^  in 

sLet.  XV.  ofCard.Maz. 

In  crd/^m  Tdluris  cnnvocali  sumus ;  in  quo  tempJo,  ijuantum 
in  mefidt,  jeci  fmdam-ntmn  pads  ;  Atlir.niemiimique  renovati 
rrtu!^  exeynplnm,  Grcecum  ctiam  f  verhum  usicrpavi,  quod  turn  in 
scdand/'s  discordiis  usurpaverat  civitas  ilia ;  atqiieomnen  memorlam 
discordiarimi  ohlivionescinpiicrna  ddendcm  censui.  Philip,  i.  n.  i. 

•J- Seine  believe  that  word  was  awi^jft^^ ;  but  as  it  is  not 
foutid  in  the  historian?,  who  have  treated  this  fact,. it  is  more 
liUf  Iv,  that  it  was  ^jLVY,a^-A.a,Kyjaiiv,  which  has  the  aanae  sense, 
and  j.s  used  by  them  all. 
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Ke  peaceable  possession  of  many  provinceSy  that  not  Artrix. 
an  as,e  ago  zcere  the  pat:  i.wvnu  of  the  ni'ng  of  Spain.  Mncmon. 

DioH.onis  oicvilas  taKcs  occasion  from  the  tliirty 
tyrants  of  Athens,  whose  iiniiKxlerate  ambition  in- 
duced th(  tn  to  treat  tlicir  country  with  the  most  ck- 
cessive  cruelties,  to  observe  how  unfortunate  it  is 
for  *  persons  in  power  to  want  a  sense  of  honour, 
and  to  disreg  u'd  (.'ithcr  the  present  opinion,  or  the 
judiTuient  which  posterity  wili  furtn  of  their  conduct : 
For  from  the  contempt  of  reputation  tlie  transition 
is  too  common  to  that  of  virtue  itself.  They  may 
perhaps,  by  the  dread  of  their  power,  suppress  for 
some  time  the  public  voice,  and  impose  a  forced 
silence  upon  censure ;  but  the  mor«  constraint  they 
l;iy  upon  it  during;  their  lives,  the  more  liberal  will 
it  be  after  their  deaths  of  com[)ldints  and  reproaches, 
and  the  more  infamy  and  imputation  will  be  afBxed 
to  their  memories.  The  {)Ower  of  the  Thii  ty,  says 
lie,  was  of  a  very  short  duration,  but  their  guilt  im- 
mortal ;  their  memory  will  be  held  in  abhorrence 
throughout  all  ages,  whilst  their  names  will  be  re- 
corded in  history  only  to  render  thicrn  odious,  and  to 
make  their  criiiies  detestable.  He  applies  the  same 
retJection  to  the  Laced lemonians,  who,  after  having 
made  diemselves  masters  of  Greece  by  a  wise  iind 
moderate  conduct,  fell  from  that  glory,  through  the 
severity,  haughtiness,  and  injustice,  with  which  tlie^" 
treated  their  allies.  There  is  doubtless  no  reader, 
A\  hom  their  abject  and  cruel  jealousy,  in  regard  to 
Athens  enslaved  and  humbled,  has  not  preju<,lice(l 
against  them;  nor  do  ^ve  recognize  ia  such  bclia- 
viour  the  greatness  of  mind  and  noble  generosity 
of  ancient  Sparta;  so  much  pov.cr  have  the  lust  of 
dominion  and  prosp'.Tiry  over  even  virtuous  men. 
Diodorus  concludes  his  reflection  with  a  maxim  very 

*  CiEicra  r  r .  '  '/m  udfsti' :  vnuni  ins'il 'ahiliter  pnrandum, 

prospcrnm  su  •  i ;  nam  contcmpia  fn?nd,  cmn  viiii  viv- 

futrs — ^ifo  m.i'^is  V)cnraiameonm  inridei  e  lib?t,  qui pmseiti pofcn- 
tid  credunt  titingui  posse  etium  sajucnt.'s  ccvi  miinoriam-^suum 
cuique  decks  posccritns  vependit.  Tacit.  Anna).  \.  iv.  c.  30,  &  35. 
VOL.   III.  r  F 
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Artax.  true,  though  very  little  kno\A  n :  "  The  greatness  and 
JkJncmoii.  majesty  of  princes,''  says  he,  (and  the  same  rnay  be 
said  of  all  persons  in  high  authority,)  can  be  sup- 
ported  only  by  humanity  and  justice  with  regard 
to  their  subjects ;  as  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
ruiPiCd  and  destroyed  by  a  cruel  and  oppressive 
government,  wh.ich  never  fails  to  draw  u[>on  them 
the  hatred  of  their  people." 

Sect.  III.  Lvsander  abuses  his  Pozver  in  an  ex- 
traordinary Manner,  He  is  recalled  to  Sparta 
upon  the  Complaint  of  Pharnabasus. 

^  As  I.ysander  had  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
celebrated  exploits,  w  hich  had  raised  the  glory  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  so  high  a  pitch ;  so  had  he 
acquired  a  degree  of  power  and  authority,  of  which 
there  was  no  example  before  in  Sparta;  but  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  presumption 
and  vanity  still  greater  than  his  power.  He  permit- 
ted the  Grecian  cities  to  dedicate  altars  to  him  as  to 
a  god,  and  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  sing  hymns  and 
odes  in  honour  of  him.  The  Samians  ordained 
by  a  public  decree,  that  the  feasts  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Juno,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  that 
goddess,  should  be  called  the  feasts  of  Lijsander. 
He  had  alvrays  a  crowd  of  poets  about  him,  (who  are 
often  a  tribe  of  venal  flatterers)  that  vied  with  each 
other  in  singing  his  great  exploits,  for  which  they 
■were  magnificentl}  paid.  Praise  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  noble  deeds;  but  it  diminishes  tlieir  lustre  w^hen 
either  extravagant  or  purchased. 

This  sort  of  vanity  and  ambition,  had  he  stopt 
there,  would  have  hurt  onjy  himself,  by  exposing 
him  to  envy  and  contempt;  but  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  it  ^vas,  that  through  his  arrogance  and 
pride,  in  conjunction  with  the  incessant  flatteries  of 
those  around  him,  he  carried  the  spirit  of  command 


h  Plut.  in  Lys.  p.  443—445. 
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«nd  aiitlu  rity  to  an  insupportable  excess,  and  ob-  ^^tax 
scrxcd  no  lo.igcr  any  niiasurcb  eitlic  r  in  rewarding  Mnemon. 
or  pnnii>liing.  The  absolute  <T(>vernment  ot  cities 
^\  itll  t\ Tannic  power  were  the  iVnits  of  his  friendship, 
or  the  tics  of  hosj)itality  ^^ith  him;  and  only  the 
deatii  of  tiiose  he  hated,  could  put  an  end  to  his  re- 
sentment and  displeasure,  without  its  being  possible 
to  escape  his  vengeance.  AVhat  Sylla  caused  to  be 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  might  with  equal  propriety- 
have  been  engraved  upon  Lysander  s  :  That  no  man 
had  ever  surpassed  him  in  doing  good  to  his  friends, 
or  ''•vil  to  liis  enemies. 

Treachery  and  [3erjury  cost  him  nothing  whenever 
they  promoted  his  designs ;  nor  was  he  less  cruel 
tlian  revengetlil;  of  which  what  he  did  at  Miletus 
is  a  sutiicicnt  proof.  Apprehending  that  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  party  would  escape  him,  he  swore  not 
to  do  them  any  hurt.  Tliose  unfortunate  persons 
gave  credit  to  his  oath,  and  no  sooner  appeared  in 
public,  than  they  were  put  to  the  sword  widi  his 
consent  bv  the  nobility,  who  killed  them  all,  though 
no  less  than  eight  hundred.  The  number  of  thos(3 
on  the  side  of  the  people,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
massacred  in  the  other  cities,  is  incredible ;  for  he 
did  not  only  destroy  to  satiate  his  own  resentments, 
but  to  serve  in  all  places  the  enmity,  malice,  and 
avarice  of  his  friends,  whom  he  supported  in  gratify- 
ing their  passions  by  the  death  of  their  enemies. 

Tliere  was  no  kind  of  injustice  and  violence  w  hich 
the  people  did  not  sufler  under  the  government  of 
Lysander ;  whilst  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  suf- 
ficiently informed  of  his  conduct,  gave  themselves  no 
trouble  to  correct  it.  It  is  too  conjmon  for  those 
in  power  to  be  little  affected  with  the  vexations  and 
oppressions  laid  upon  persons  of  low  condition  and 
credit,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  just  cotnplaints, 
though  authority  is  principally  <:ontided  to  them  for 
the  defence  of  the  weak  and  poor,  who  have  no  other 
protectors.  But  if  such  remonstrances  are  made  by 
a  great  or  powerful  person,  i  o  n  whom  they  may 

r 2 
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Artax.  have  any  thing  to  hope  or  fear,  the  same  authority 
Mnemon.  that  slow  and  drowsy,  bjecomes  immediately 
active  and  officious ;  u  cert^^in  proof  that  it  is  not  the 
love  of  justice  that  actuates  it :  This  appears  here- 
in the  conduct  of  the  Lacedaemonian  magistrates^ 
Phiarnabasus,  weary  of  Lysander's  repeated  injus- 
tices, w ho  ravaged  and  pillaged  the  provinces  under 
his  command,  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  ta 
complain  of  tlie  wrongs  he  had  received  from  that 
general,  the  Ephori  recalled  him.  Lysander  \vas 
jit  that  time  in  the  Hellespont.  Tlie  letter  of  the 
Ephori-  threw  liim  into  creat  consternation.  As  he 
principally  feared  the  complaints  and  accusations  of 
Pharnabasus^  he  made  all  tlie  haste  he  could  to  come 
to  an  ex[)lanation  with  him,  from  tlie  hope  of  soften- 
ing him,  and  making  his  peace.  He  went  for  that 
purpose  to  him,  and  desired,  that  he  would  write 
another  letter  to  the  Ephori,  intimating  that  he  was 
satistied  with  his  conduct..  But  Lysander,  says  Plu- 
tarch, in  such  an  application  to  Pharnabasus,  forgot 
the  *  proverb.  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  The  sa™ 
trap  promised  all  he  desired,  and  accordingly  wrote 
such  a  letter  in  Lysander  s  presence  as  he  had  re- 
quested, but  he  had  prepared  another  to  a  quite  dif- 
ferent effect.  When  he  was  to  seal  it-,  as  both  letters 
were  of  the  same  size  and  form,  he  dexterously  put  that 
he  had  written  in  secret  into  the  place  of  the  other,  with- 
out being  observed,  which  he  sealed,  and  gave  him. 

Lysander  departed  well  satisfied,  and  being  arrived 
it  Sparta,  alighted  at  the  paiaee  where  the  senate  was 
assembled^  and  delivered  Pharnabasus  s  letter  to  the 
Ephori.  But  he  was  strangely  surprised  when  he 
heard  the  contents,  and  withdrew  in  extreme  confu- 
sion and  disorder.  Some  days  after  he  returned  to- 
the  senate,  and  told  the  Ephori,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  the  temple  of  Ammon  to  acquit  himself  of 
the  sacrifices  he  had  vowed  to  that  god  before  his  bat- 
tles.   That  pilgrimage  was  no  more  than  a  pretence, 

*  The  Greek  proverb  is,  Cretan  a^;ainst  Cretan,  as  the  people 
of  (Jrcte  passed  for  the  gre^ilest  cheats  and  liars  in  the  ^vorld. 
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to  conceal  the  pain  it  gave  hi  n  to  hve  as  a  pm  ate  Arta>:. 
person  in  Sparta,  and  to  subnnt  to  the  yoke  ot  obey-  -^^iw^'^^wn. 
ing;  lie,  who  till  then  hud  always  governed.  Ac- 
customed long  to  eoinnianding  armies,  and  to  the 
ildtteriticr  distinctions  of  a  kinti  of  s(j\crcisnrv  excr- 
<;iiied  by  him  in  Asia,  iic  could  not  endure  that  morti- 
fying equality  which  put  him  on  a  level  with  the  n:ul- 
titnde,  nor  reduce  himself  to  the  sinij)licity  of  a  private 
Ufe.  Having  obtained  permission,  not  without  great 
difficulties,  he  embarked. 

As  soon  as  he  wiis  gone,  llie  kings,  reflecting  that 
iie  held  all  the  cities  in  dependence  ujjon  kiniself,  by 
the  means  of  the  goi  crnors  and  magistrates  w  ho  had 
i)een  established  by  him,  to  w  hom  they  w<fre  alsoin- 
<lebted  for  their  unlimited  authoiity,  mid  that  he  was. 
i; -ere by  effectually  lord  and  master  of  all  Greece,  ap- 
\  icd  themselves  vigorously  to  restore  the  governme-nt 
<A  the  {)eople,  und  to  de{>ose  ail  his  creatures  and 
jriends  from  any  sliarein  it.  This  alteration  occasioned 
<:]  eat  tunuilts  at  firet.  About  the  same  time,  Lysander, 
•  -  I'pprized  of  the  design  of  Thrasybulus,  to  re- 
h  the  liberty  of  his  country,  returned  with  the 
: most  diligence  to  Sparta,  and  endeavoured  to  en- 
LiJi^e  the  Laccdiemonians  to  support  tije  party  of  tiie 
nobility  at  Athens.  Vv'c  have  before  observed,  thai 
I'ausanias,  from  a  more  noble  s})irit  of  equity  and 
g  nerosity,  gave  peace  to  Athens,  and  by  that  means, 
bays  Plutarch,  clipped  ttie  wings  of  Lyscindcr  s  ani- 
iDition. 

C  H  A  P.  II. 

Yuung  Cijriis,  zcith  the  aid  of  the  Grecnm  Troops, 
endeavours  to  dethrone  liis  Brother  Artaxerxes, 
He  is  killed  ifi  Battle.  Famous  B.etreal  of  the  Ten 

•  Thousand. 

AX'nQLJITY  has  few  events  ?o  memorable,  as 
tliose  I  am  about  to  relate  in  this  place.  We  ^ee  on 

one  side  a  young  pi  ince,  in  other  respects  abounding 
villi  excellent  quLLiitie?,  but  abandoned  to  Lis  violent 
I-  F  3 
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A rtax.  ambition,  carrying  war  from  a  distance  agains  this  bro- 
iVIneinon.  tlier  and  sovereign,  and  going  to  attack  him  almost  in 
his  own  palace,  with  the  view  of  depriving  liim  at  once 
of  his  crown  and  life.  V\  e  see  liim,  I  say,  fall  dead 
in  the  battle  at  the  feet  of  that  brother,  and  terminate 
by  so  nnhappy  a  fate,  an  enterprise  e(|uallY  glaring 
an.'l  criminal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  ^  ho 
follow  him  ^,  destitute  of  all  succour,  after  the  loss  of 
their  chiefs,  without  allies,  provisions,  monev,  cavalry, 
or  archers,  reduced  to  less  than  ten  thousand  men, 
with  no  resource  but  in  their  own  persons  and  va- 
lour, siip[jorted  solely  by  the  ardent  desire  of  preserv- 
ing their  liberty,  and  of  returning  to  their  native 
countries ;  these  Greeks,  with  bold  and  intrepid  re- 
solution, make  their  retreat  before  a  victorious  army 
of  a  million  of  men,  traverse  five  or  six  hundred 
leagues,  notwithstanding  vast  rivers  and  innume- 
rable defiles,  and  arrive  at  last  in  their  own  country 
through  a  thousand  fierce  and  barbarous  nations, 
victorious  over  all  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  over 
all  the  dangers  w  hich  either  concealed  fraud  or  open 
force  reduce  them  to  undergo. 

This  retreat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  and 
most  experienced  military  men,  is  the  boldest  and 
best  conducted  exploit  to  be  found  in  ancient  history, 
and  is  deemed  a  perfect  model  in  its  kind.  Happily 
for  us  it  is  described  with  the  utmost  minuteness 
by  an  historian,  who  was  not  only  eye-witness  of 
the  facts  he  relates,  but  the  first  mover,  the  soul  of 
this  great  enterj)rise.  I  shall  only  abridge  it  and  ab- 
stract its  most  material  circumstances ;  but  I  cannot 
omit  advising  young  persons,  who  make  arms  their 
profession,  to  consult  the  original,  of  which  there  is 
a  good  translation  extant,  though  far  short  of  the 
admirable  beauties  of  the  text.    It  is  very  difficult 

*  Post  mortem  Cyri,  nfique  armis  d  tanlo  exercitv  vinci,  ncque  dolo 
cupi  ^otucrant ;  revertentesque  inter  tot  indomitas  nationes  et  bar- 
bar'is  Q^entcs,  ftr  lantaitineris.spaliaf  virtute  seusque  tcrminospairics 
d'fcndcrunt.  Justin.  1.  v.  c.  ii. 
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t  ^  meet  w  ith  a  more  able  master  than  Xt^nophon  Artax. 
in  the  art  ot'  war,  to  whom  may  be  well  applied  -^^"^^"o" 
here  "hat  Homer  savs  of  Pha^nix  the  governor  of 
Achilles,  "  That  hi'  loascqntdiycjnableoffoi'miiigiiis 
pupil  for  eloquence  or  arms. 

Sect.  1.  Curusraisf  <  Froop'i  secretly  against  his'  Bro- 
ther  Artaxerxes.  Thirteen  fh'jrisanJ  Greeks  join 
him.  He  sefs  out  from  Sardis,  and  arrives  at  Ba- 
bi/lonia  a  fter  a  March  of  six  Months. 


Atu.J.C. 
404. 


W  E  have  already  said,  that  vounir  Cyrus,  son  of  A.  M. 
Darius  Xothus  and  Parysatis,  saw  with  pain  his  elder  ^  3<5o^<^- 
brother  Artaxerxes  upon  the  throne,  and  that  at  the 
very  time  the  latter  w  as  taking  possession  of  it,  he 
had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  liis  crown  and  hta 
toLjether.  Artaxerxes  was  not  insensible  of  what  he 
had  tP  l^'^i*  fioi"  a  brother  of  his  enterprising  and 
ambitious  spirit,  but  could  not  refuse  pardonin-^  him 
t</  V.\2  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother  Parysatis,  who 
dc.t 'd  upon  this  youngest  son.  He  sent  him  there- 
fore mto  Asia  to  his  government ;  confiding  to  him, 
contran^  to  all  the  rules  of  policy,  an  absolute  autho- 
rity over  the  provinces  left  him  by  the  will  of  the 
kiiig  his  father. 

.    As  soon  as  he  ariived  there,  his  thoughts  were  ^- 
solely  intent  upon  revenging  the  supposed  atfront  lie  ^jff  j^J;^ 
had'reccivcd  from  his  brother,  and  to  dethrone  him.  ^03* 
\{o  received  all  that  came  fiom  the  court  with  great 
fawjur  and  ati'abihty,  to  induce  them  insensibly  to 
quit  the  king's  party  and  adhere  to  him.    He  gained 
also  the  hearts  of  the  Barbarians  under  his  govern- 
ment; familiarizing  himself  with  them,  and  ming- 
ling w  ith  the  common  soldiery,  though  without  for- 
getting the  dignity  of  the  general ;  and  these  he  formed 
by  various  exercises  for  service  in  w  ar.    He  applied 


"  Iliad,  i.  vr  r.  ^^43.  *  Diod.  1.  \iv.  p.  243 — 24Q,  &  251, 

Justia,  1.  V.  c  ii.   Xcnoph.  de  Cyri  Kxped.  1.  i.  p.  243 — i^y. 
k  F  4 
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Artax.  particularly  to  raise  secretly  in  several  places,  and 
upon  different  pretexts,  a  body  of  Grecian  troops, 
upon  whom  he  relied  inuch  more  than  upon  tiiose 
of  the  Barbarians.  Clearchua  retired  to  his  court 
after  having  been  banished  from  Sparta,  and  was  of 
great  service  to  him,  being  an  able,  experienced,  and 
valiant  captain.  At  the  same  time  several  cities  in 
the  provinces  under  the  government  of  Tissaphernes 
Ant.j'c.  revolted  from  their  obedience  in  favour  of  Cyrus. 
402.  This  incident,  which  was  not  an  effect  of  chance,  but 
cf  the  secret  intrigues  of  that  prince,  gave  birth  to  a 
war  between  ttiem.  Cyrus,  under  the  pretence  of 
arming  against  Tissaphernes,  assembled  troops  with 
less  reserve ;  and  to  amuse  tlie  court  the  more  spe- 
ciously, sent  grievous  complaints  to  the  king  against 
that  governor,  demanding  his  protection  and  aid  in  the 
most  submissive  manner.  Artaxerxes  was  deceived 
by  tiiese  appearances,  and  believed,  that  all  Cyrus's, 
j)reparations  v»  ere  directed  against  Tissaphernes  alone, 
and  continued  quiet,  from  the  assurance  of  haying 
nothing  to  apprehend  for  himself. 

"  Cyrus  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
imprudent  security  and  indolence  of  his  brother, 
v/hich  some  people  conceived  the  effect  of  his  good- 
ness and  humanity.  And  indeed  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  seemed  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the. 
first  Artaxerxes,  whose  name  he  bore.  For  he  de- 
meaned himself  with  great  mildness  and  afli-ibility 
to  such  as  approached  liim ;  he  honoured  and  re- 
warded magrjihceiitly  all  those  whose  services  had 
merited  favour;  when  he  passed  sentence  of  punish- 
ment, it  was  without  either  outrage  or  insult ;  and 
W'heii  he  made  presents,  it  was  M'ith  a  gracious  air, 
and  such  engaging  manners,  as  infinitely  exalted 
their  vah.ie,  and  implied,  that  he  was  never  better 
pleased  than  when  lie  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
p;ood  to  his  .subjects.  To  all  these  excellent  quali- 
ties he  ouyht  to  have  added  one  no  less  roval,  and 


•  FhJt.  in  Aitux.  p.  1013. 
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which  would  have  ptit  him  upon  his  guard  against  Artax. 
tiic  enterpi  i-es  of  a  biutlier,  whose  character  he  Mn^moiu 
ought  to  Ivdve  known;  I  mean  a  wise  toresight,  liiat 
penetrates  the  tutui*e,  and  renders  a  prince  attentive 
to  prevent  or  trust'ate  whatever  may  disturb  tlie 
tranquiiiitv  of  the  state. 

Tlic  <  uiissarics  ol  Cyrus  at  the  court  were  perpe- 
tually diipersin^T  reports  and  opinions  an^ionj^st  the 
people,  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  intended 
change  and  revolt.  Tiiey  said  that  the  state  re- 
quired a  king  of  Cyrus's  character;  a  king,  magni- 
liccnt,  liberal,  who  luved  ^var,  and  showered  his  fa- 
vours upo.i  those  that  served  him;  and  that  it  wai 
necessary  for  the  grandeur  of  the  empire  to  have  a 
prince  upou  the  throne,  tired  with  ambition  and 
valour,  for  tiie  support  and  augmentation  cf  its 

Ihe  youno;  prince  lost  no  time  on  his  side,  and  ^- 
liastened  the  execution  of  his  great  desicTn.  He  was 
then  onlv  twenty-thr^ie  years  old  at  jiiost.  After  the  ^oj* 
important  services  he  had  dune  the  Lacedeemonians, 
\\  •  thout  wliich  they  had  never  obtained  the  victories 
that  had  made  them  masters  of  Greece,  he  thought 
lie  miglit  safely  0()en  himself  to  tLem.  He  then^fore 
imparted  to  them  the  present  bimation  of  liis  aflkirs, 
and  the  end  he  had  in  view ;  convinced  that  such 
a  c<^jifldcnce  could  not  but  incline  them  the  more 
hi  his  Wour. 

In  ttic  letter  he  wrote  them,  he  spoke  of  himself 
'   .  muguificent  tera.s.   lie  told  them  he  had  a 

.  and  uiore  rovcil  heart  than  iiis  brother;  that 
better  vei'sed  in  pljilost.pliv  and  the  *  know- 

of  the  Alatri,  and  that  he  could  drink  more 
wuvc  withoat  beirrg  disordered  in  his  s(nises,  a  very  , 
rr^ritovious  cjuaiily  amongst  the  Barbarians,  but  not^  • 
do  proper  to  recommend  him  to  the  iiood  oinnioiTof 
these  to  wliom  he  v.     •Aii'^-  :".    The  LaccdcLinonians 


meaut  tht  sticatL-  yi  ieiigiuo  and  gcveinnient. 
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A  rtax.  sent^^rders  to  their  fleet  to  join  that  of  the  piince  im- 
^Incmon.  medrdtdy,  niid  to  obey  the  commands  of  Tamos  his 
cdniiral  in  all  things,  but  ivithout  the  least  mention  of 
Artaxerxcs,  or  seeming  in  any  manner  privy  to  his 
design.  They  thought  that  precaution  *  necessary 
for  their  justification  with  Artaxerxcs,  in  case  affairs 
should  happen  to  terminate  in  his  favour. 

The  troops  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  revievi^  af- 
terwards made,  consisted  of  thirteen  thousand  Greeks^ 
Avhich  were  tiie  flower  and  chief  force  of  his  army, 
and  of  an  hundred  thousand  regular  troops  of  the 
barbarous  nations.  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian, 
commanded  all  the  Peloponnesian  (roops,  except  the 
Acha^ans,  who  had  Socrates  ofAchaia  for  their  leader. 
The  jjoeotians  were  under  Proxenus  theTheban,  and 
the  Thessalians  under  M<  non.  *^  The  Jiarbarians  had 
Persian  generals,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Ariasus. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  tiiirty-five  ships  under  Pytha- 
goras the  Lacedgemonian,  and  twenty  hve.  command- 
ed by  Tamos  the  i^ilgyptian,  admiral  of  the  whole 
fleet,  ft  followed  tlie  land-army,  coasting  along 
near  tlie  shore. 

Cyrus  had  opened  his  design  to  Clearchus  alone  of 
all  the  Greeks,  foreseeing  aright  that  the  length  and 
boldness  of  the  enterprise  could  not  fail  of  discourag- 
ing and  dismaying  the  officers,  as  yell  as  soldiers. 
He  made  it  his  sole  application  to  gain  their  affec- 
tions duiii^  the  march,  by  treating  them  with  kind- 
ness and  humanity,  conversing  freely  with  them,  and 
giving  effectual  orders  that  they  should  want  for  no- 
thing. Proxenus,  between  whose  family  and  Xeno- 
phon's  an  ancient  friepdship  subsisted,  presented 
that  young  Athenian  to  Cyrus,  ^  who  received  him 
very  favourably,  and  ^ave  him  an  employment  in  his 
arqny  amongst  the  Greeks,  lie  set  out  from  Sardis 
'  r  '  Dgth,  and  marched  towards  the  upper  provinces 

'  Xrnoph.  Cyri  Expcd.  1.  i.  p.  1^2.     Xerioph.  1.  iii.  p.  294. 

'*  :l  iccrtates  apud  O/nm  graiiam ;  et  ajmd  Artaxerxem,  si  vi- 
cnicc  patrocinia,  cum  nihil  advcrsm  €um  aperte  dccrcvissmS^ 
.  1.  V.  c.  11.  '  ■ 
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of  Asia.  Tlie  troops  kiu  w  m'ither  the  occasion  of  the  Artax. 
Mar,  nor  into  what  countries  ihvy  were  going.    Cy-  Mnemon. 
rns  had  only  cause  I  it  to  be  <i\vvn  out,  that  lie  Wtis 
carrying  his  anns  against  ihe  Pi^idiclns,  who  Lad  in- 
fested his  province  hv  their  incursions. 

•Tissaphcrncs,  riuhtiv  judpng  that  all  these  pre- 
parations were  too  i^reat  for  so  insignificant  an  enter- 
prise as  against  Pisidia,  had  >i  t  out  pqst  from  Mile- 
tus to  give  the  kiiig  an  account  of  them,  '^lliis  news 
occasitjned  great  truuhle  at  court.  l\irysatis,  the  mo- 
ther of  A  rtaxerxes  ami  Cyrus,  was  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  cause  of  tliis  war;  and  all  persons  in  her 
service  and  interest  were  suspected  of  holding  in- 
telligence with  Cyrus.  Statira  especially,  the  reign- 
h)<r  queen,  reproached  her  incessantly  in  the  most 
\iulent  terms.  Where  is  now,"  said  she  to  her, 
"  that  faith  you  have  so  oft^n  engaged  for  your 
son's  behaviour  ?  M'here  those  ardent  prayers  you 
*^  employed  to  preserve  from  death  that  conspirator 
against  his  king  and  brother?  It  is  your  unhappy 
fondness  that  has  kindled  this  war,  and  plunged  us 
into  an  abyss  of  misfortunes."  The  antipathy  and 
hatred  of  the  two  queens  for  each  other  were  already 
very  great,  and  still  more  inflamed  by  such  warm  re- 
proaches. We  shall  see  what  the  consequences  were. 
A  rtaxerxes  assembled  a  numerous  army  to  receive 
his  brother. 

^  Cyrus  advanced  continually  hy  long  marches. 
^Vhat  troubled  him  most  on  the  ^vay  was  the  pass  of 
Cilicia,  which  was  a  narrow  defile  between  very  high 
and  st(iep  mountains,  that  would  admit  no  more  than 
one  carriage  to  pass  at  a  time.  Syennesis,  king  of 
the  country,  was  preparing  to  dispute  this  pass  with 
him,  and  would  infallibly  have  succeeded,  but  for 
the  diversion  in  ide  by  Tamos  with  his  fleet,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  To 
defend  the  coasts  against  the  insults  of  the  fleet, 
Syennesis  abandoned  that  important  post,  which  a 

•Plut.  inArta  '.  p,  1014.       ^Xenoph.  l.i.  p.  24.8 — 
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Artav.     small  body  of  troops  might  have  made  good  against 

JUuemon.  the  greatest  army. 

When  they  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  Greeks  refused 
to  advance  any  farther,  rightly  suspecting  that  they 
were  marching  against  the  king,  and  loudly  exclaim- 
ing that  they  had  not  entered  into  tlie  service  upon 
that  condition.  Clearchus,  who  commanded  them, 
had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  ability  to  stiiie 
x}ns>  commotion  in  its  birth.  At  first  he  made  use 
of  authority  and  force,  but  with  very  ill  success,  and 
desisted  tiierefore  from  an  open  opposition  to  their 
sentiments :  He  even  affected  to  enter  into  their 
views,  and  to  support  them  with  his  approbation  and 
credit.  Pie  de<:lared  pubhcly,  that  he  would  not 
separate  himself  from  them,  and  advised  them  to 
depute  persons  to  the  prince,  to  know  from  his  own 
moutli  against  whom  they  were  to  be  led,  that  they 
might  foUo-w  him  voluntarily  if  they  approved  his 
measures ;  if  not,  that  they  might  demand  his  per- 
mission to  v\  itlKlraw\  By  this  artful  evasion  he  ap- 
peased the  tumult,  and  made  them  easy,  and  they 
chcH-e  him  and  some  other  officers  for  their  deputies. 
Cyrus,  whom  he  had  secretly  apprized  of  every  thing, 
made  answer,  that  he  was  going  to  attack  *  Abi:o- 
comas  his  enemy,  who  was  encamped  at  twelve  days' 
march  from  thciice  upon  the  Euphrates.  When  this 
answer  was  repeated  to  tiiem,  though  they  plainly  saw 
against  ^vhom  they  were  going,-  they  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed, and  only  demanded  an  augmentation  of  their  pay. 
Cyrus,  instead  of  one  f  Dai'ick  a  mondi  tp  each  sol- 
dier, promised  to  give  them  one  and  a  half 

Some  time  after,  Cyrus  was  informed  that  two  of 
the  principal  officers,  upon  account  of  a  private  quar- 
rel with  Clearchus,  had  deserted  with  part  of  their 
ec^LiirJSiie  on  board  a  merchant  ship.  Many  were  of 
opinion,      '     was  proper  to  send  two  gallies  after 

It  is  rot        where  he  coinmaiided.   It  nppcirs  to  be  upon 
<hR  Euphrales.  Yh  w^vched  with  tbrte  liunflrcd  thousand  inei^ 
to  j'/!r»  the  king's  anuy,  but  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  bait](i;. 
'\  TiieL^aritli  was  wohh  ten  li^res. 
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them  ;  T\hich  mii^ht  be  clone  with  great  ease  ;  and  ^p^ux. 
that  when  they  were  brontrlit  back,  they  siiould  be  Mnuinon* 
niade  an  example,  by  ?utlering  death  in  sight  of  the 
whole  anny.  Cyrus,  convinced  that  favour  ^  was 
the  mo^t  certain  means  lo  altain  atlcction,  and  that 
punishments,  like  violent  remedies,  oufrht  never  to 
be  u^ed  but  in  extreme  necessity,  declared  publicly 
that  he  would  not  sufter  it  to  be  said,  that  he  had  de- 
tained any  one  in  his  service  by  force,  and  added,  tliat 
he  would  send  them  their  uives  and  ehildrcn,  whom 
they  had  left  as  hostai^cs  in  his  hands. 

An  answer  displaying  so  much  ui?doin  ancl  gene- 
rosity had  a  surprisini:^  effect;  and  made  even  those 
his  firm  adherents,  who  were  before  inclined  to  retire. 
This  is  ah  excellent  lesson  for  all  who  govern.  There 
is  in  the  mind  of  man  a  fund  of  natin*al  generosity, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  know  and  to  put  in  play. 
Threats  exasperate  them,  and  chastisement  makes 
them  revolt,  when  endeavours  are  used  to  force  them 
to  do  their  duty  against  their  will,  t  -I'hey  desire  « 
certain  degree  of  confidence  in  their  honour, 'and 
that  the  glory  of  discharging  their  duty  through 
choice  be  left  in  their  power :  To  shew  that  you 
believe  men  fliithful,  is  ohcn  the  best  means  to  make 
them  so. 

Cyrus  soon  after  declai'ed,  th-u  he  marched  against 
Artaxerxes.  Upon  which,  some  murmuring  wa:^. 
heard  at  first,  but  it  soon  gave  place  to  the  expres- 
sions of  joy  and  satisfextion,  occasioned  by  thiit 
princes  magnihcent  promises  to  the  army, 

*  As  Cyms  advanced  by  long  march(  3,  he  wa3*in- 
formed  from  all  parts,  that  the.  king  did  not  intern- 
to  come  directly  to  a  battle,  but  had  resolved  to  wji/; 
in  the  heart  of  Persia^  till  all  kis  Forces  were  as^ieni- 

«  Plut  in  Artax.  p.  1014.      Xenonh.  1.  i.  p.  261—  ^C"*. 

*  Beneficiis politis  ijudm  rcniediis  ifi^enlu  ejpeririplacui:. 
inTraj. 

t  ?t€Scio  an  plus  moribus  confcret  pnnccpF.  quilonos  esccpatitur. 
quam  qui  cn^it.  Plin.  ibid. 

PlcTurnqne  fuibitafidcj  ipsam  olliiratjicii 
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bled:  and  that  to  stop  his  enemies,  he  had  ordered^ 
'  to  be  dug  in  the  plains  of  Babyloaia.  a  ditch  of 
five  fadioins  broad,  and  three  deep,  extending  the 
space  of  twelve  *  parasangas  or  leagues,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  wall  of  Media.  Betv\een  the 
Euphrates  and  tlie  fosse  a  way  had  been  .left  of 
twenty  feet  in  bread di,  by  which  Cyrus  passed  vuth 
his  whole  army,  which  he  had  reviewed  the  day 
before.  The  king  had  neglected  to  dispute  this  pass 
with  him.  and  suffeied  him  to  continue  his  ir;arch 
towards  Babyion.  It  was  Tiribasus,  who  made 
him  resolve  not  to  fly  in  such  a  manner  before  an  ene- 
my, against  whom  he  had  infinite  advantages,  as  well 
from  the  number  of  his  troops  as  the  valour  of  his 
generals.  He  resolved  therefore  to  advaixe  against 
the  enemy. 

Sect.  II.  The  Bailie  of  Cunaxa.  The  Greeks  are  vic- 
torious on  iheir  side,  Artaxerxes  on  his.  Ci/rus  is 
killed, 

'The  })lace  where  the  battle  w'a$  fought,  was  called 
Cunaxa,  about  |  twenty-live  leagues  from  Babyion. 
The  army  of  Cyrus  consisted  of  thirteen  thousarKl 
Greeks,  an  hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  and  twen- 
ty chariots  armed  with  scythes.  That  of  the  ene- 
my in  horse  and  foot  might  amount  to  about  twelve 
hundred  thousand  under  four  generals,  Tissaphernes, 
Gobryas,  Arbaces,  and  Abrocomas,  without  includ-  ' 
ing  six  thousand  chosen  horse,  that  fought  where  the 
kiuG^  was  present,  and  never  quitted  his  person.  But 
AjDi  ocomas,  who  had  the  command  of  three  hundred 
thousoind  men,  did  not  arrive  till  five  days  after  the 

^  X<;noph.  in  Exped.  Cyr.  \.  i.  p.  263—266.    Diod.  1.  xiv« 

p.  153,  254.      Plut.  p.  1014—1017.  ,  . 

*  i'fie  parasanga  is  a  road  measure  peculiar  to  the  Persians. 
It  was  comiiionlv  thirty  stadia,  which  made  about  a  league  and 
a  half  French.  Some  were  from  tn  enty  to  sixty  stadia.  In  the 
march  of  Cyrus's  army  1  suppose  the  par.isanga  only  twenty  j^ta- 
dici,  or  one  league,  for  reasons  I  shall  i^^ive  hereafier. 

t  Five  hundred  stadia. 
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battk\    111  the  king's  army  were  only  an  liundrcd  Artax. 
and  liUy  chariots  armed  with  ijcytlics.    <-  iMueuioi 

Cyrus  believed,  from  the  enemy's  not  havinir  de- 
tVnded  tlie  pass  at  the  Ibsse,  that  there  would  be  nu 
battle;  so  timt  liie  next  day  the  army  marclicd  witli 
great  neuligence.  But  on  the  third,  Cyrus  being  in 
hjs  chariot,  witii  few  soldiers  in  tiieir  ranks  beibre 
him,  and  the  rest  marcliing  without  any  order,  or 
having  their  arms  carried  for  them,  an  horseman 
came  in  full  sj)eed,  cr\ing  out  as  he- passed,  that  the 
enemy  approached  in  order  of  battle.  Upon  this, 
great  contusion  ensued,  from  the.  apprehension  that 
they  should  not  have  time  to  draw  up  the  army. 
Cvrus,  leaping  from  his  chariot,  put  on  his  arms 
immediately,  and  getting  un  horseback  wit!i  his 
javelin  in  his  hand,  he  gave  orders  universally  to  the 
troops  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  fall  into  their 
ranks;  which  was  executed  \Nith  so  much  expedi- 
tion, tliat  the  troops  had  not  time  to  refresh  theniT 
selves. 

Cyrus  posted  upon  his  right  a  thousand  Paphla- 
gonian  hor-e,  supported  by  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
hglit-armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks;  and  next  them, 
Clearchus,  Proxenus,  and  the  rest  of  the  general  of- 
ficers to  Mcnon,  at  the  head  of  their  several  corps. 
The  left  wing,  composed  of  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and 
other  Asiatic  nations,  was  commanded  by  Ariueus, 
who  had  a  thousand  liorse.   Cyrus  placed  hiinselfin  ^ 
the  centre,  w  here  the  chosen  troops  of  the  Persians 
and  other  Barbarians  were  po:^terl.    lie  had  arounU . 
him  six  hundred  horsemen,  armed  ^t  all  points, 
were  their  horses,  with  frontlets  and  breast- pi ittes.  * 
The  prince's  head  was  uncovered,  as  w  erctliosc?  of  all . 
the  Persians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  givfc  battle*  in 
that  manner;  the  arms  of  all  his  people  were -red, 
and  those  of  Artaxerxcs  were  wliitc.       •  ' 

A  little  before  the  onset,  Clearchus  advised  jCyrti^ 
not  to  charge  in  person,  but  to  cover  himself  in  the." 
rear  of  the  Grecian  battalions.    JV/iat  is  it  you  sayf 
replied  Cyrus.   At  the  time  I  am  endeavouring 
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Artax.  wake  myself  king,  would  you  have  me  shew  myself  tin* 
^nemofl.  zcorfhij  o  f  being  soP  That  wise  and  generous  answer 
proves,  ihat  knew  the  duty  of  a  general,  especially 
oi\  a  day  ot  battle.  Had  he  withdrawn  w  hen  his  pre- 
sence v^as  most  necessary,  it  wo'ild  have  argued  his 
^vant  of  courage,  and  intimidated  others.  It  is  ces- 
sar\r,  ah^ays  however  preserving  the  due  distinction 
bet  >  een  tlie  leader  and  the  troops,  that  their  danger 
should  be  common,  and  no  one  exeqipt  from  it;  lest 
the  latter  shotild  be  alarmed  by  a  different  conduct. 
Courage  in  an  army  depends  apon  example,  upon  tiie 
desire  oi"  being  disdnguished,  the  fear  of  dishonour,  the 
incapacity  of  doing  otherwise  than  the  rest,  and  the 
equality  of  danger.  If  Cyrus  had  retired,  it  woiild 
have  either  ruined,  or  greatly  weakened,  all  these  po- 
tent motives,  by  discouragin<2;  the  officers  as  w^eli  as 
soldier?  of  his  army.  He  thought,  that  being  their  ge- 
neral, it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  discharge  all  the 
functions  of  that  office,  and  to  shew  himself  worthy  to 
be  the  leader  and  soul  of  such  a  number  of  vahant  men, 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  his  service. 

It  was  now  noon,  i:»id  the  enemy  did  not  yet  ap- 
pear. But  about  tliree  of  the  clock  a  great  dust  like 
a  white  cloud  arose,  folIo\ved  soon  after  with  a  black- 
ness that  overspread  the  whole  plain;  after  which  was 
seen  the  glittering  of  armour,  lances,  and  standards. 
Tissaphemcs  commanded  the  left,  which  consisted  of 
cavalry  armed  with  white  cuirasses,  and  of  light- 
armed  infantry ;  in  the  centre  was  the  heavy-armed 
foot,  a  great  part  of  whiph  had  bucklers  made  of 
wood,  which  covered  the  soldier  entirely  (these 
were  Egyptians).  The  rest  of  the  light-armed  in- 
fantry and  of  the  horse  formed  the  right  wing.  Thd 
foot  were  drawn  up  by  nations,  with  as  much  depth 
as  front,  and  in  that  order  composed  square  batta- 
lions. The  king  had  posted  himself  in  the  main 
body  with  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  and  had 
six  thousand  horse  for  his  guard,  commanded  by 
Artagerses.  Though  he  was  in  the  center,  he  was 
beyond  the  left  wing  of  Cyrus's  army,  so  much  did 
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the  front  of  his  own  exceeni  that  of  the  enemy  m  ex-  Art 
tent.    An  hundred  and  fifty  chariots  armed  nith  ^1 
sc)thes  were  plaeed  in  the  front  of  the  anny  at  some 
distance  from  one  a  norther.   Tlie  scythes  ucre  fixed 
to  the  axle  downwards  and  aslant,  so  as  to  cut  down, 
and  overthrow  all  bctore  them. 

As  Cyrus  relied  very  much  upon  the  valour  and 
experience  of  the  Greeks,  he  hade  C'lcarchus,  as  soon 
as  he  had  beaten  the  enemies  in  his  front,  to  take  care 
to  incluie  to  his  left,  and  tall  upon  the  centre,  where 
the  king  was  posted ;  the  success  of  the  battle  depend- 
ing upon  that  attack.  But  Clearchus,  finding  it  very 
difficult  t'  his  way  through  so  great  a  body  of 

troops,  i  Liiat  he  need  be  in  no  pain,  and  that 

he  would  take  care  to  do  what  was  necessary. 

The  enemy  in  the  meantime  advanced  slowly  in 
good  order.  Cyrus  marched  in  the  space  between 
the  two  armies,  though  nearest  to  his  own,  and  con- 
sidered both  of  them  with  great  attention.  Xenophon, 
perceiving  him,  spurred  directly  up  to  him,  to  know 
whether  lie  had  any  further  orders  to  give.  He 
called  out  to  him,  that  the  saciifices  were  favourable, 
and  that  he  should  tell  the  troops  so.  He  then  has- 
tened through  the  ranks  to  give  his  orders,  and 
shewed  himself  to  the  soldiers  with  such  a  joy  and 
serenity  in  his  countenance,  as  inspired  them  witti 
new  coura2;e,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  air  of 
kindness  and  familiarity,  that  excited  their  zeal  and 
affection.  It  is  not  e2isy  to  comprehend,  what  great 
eflfects  are  produced  by  a  w  ord,  a  kind  air,  or  a  look 
of  a  general,  upon  a  day  of  action  ;  and  with  what 
ardour  a  common  man  will  rush  into  danger,  when 
he  believes  himself  not  unkno\\  n  to  his  general,  and 
thinks  his  valour  will  oblii£e  liini. 

Artaxerxes  moved  on  continually,  though  with  a 
slow  pace,  and  w  ithout  noise  and  confusion.  That 
good  order  and  exact  discipline  extremely  surprised 
tlie  Greeks,  who  expected  to  see  much  hurry  and 
tumult  in  so  great  a  multitude,  and  to  hear  confused 
cries,  as  Cyrus  had  foretold  tiiem. 

TOL.  in.  G  G 
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Aitax.  The  armi*:s  were  not  distant  above  four  or  five 
Mnemon.  hundred  paces,  when  the  Greeks  began  to  sing  the 
hymn  of  battle,  and  to  march  on,  slowly  at  first,  and 
with  silence.  When  they  came  near  tlie  enemy, 
they  set  up  £;reat  cries,  striking  their  darts  upon  their 
shields  to  frighten  the  horse,  and  then  moving  all 
together,  they  sprung  forwards  upon  the  Barbarians 
with  all  their  force,  who  did  not  wait  their  charge, 
but  took  to  their  heels,  and  fled  universally  ;  ex- 
cept Tissaphernes,  who  stood  his  ground  with  a 
ismall  part  of  his  troops. 

Cyrus  saw^  with  pleasure  the  enemy  routed  by  the 
Greeks,  and  was  proclaimed  king  by  those  around 
him.  But  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to  a  vain  joy, 
nor  as  yet  reckon  himself  victor.  He  perceived, 
that  Artaxerxes  was  wheeling  his  right  to  attack 
him  in  flank,  and  marched  directly  against  him  with 
his  six  hundred  horse.  He  killed  Artagerses,  who 
commanded  the  king's  guard  of  six  thousand  horse, 
with  his  own  hand,  and  put  the  whole  body  to 
flight.  Discovering  his  brother,  he  cried  out  with 
his  eyes  sparkling  w  ith  rage,  /  see  him,  and  spurred 
against  him,  followed  only  by  his  principal  officers ; 
for  his  troops  had  quitted  their  ranks  to  follow  the 
runaways,  which  was  an  essential  fault. 

'  The  battle  then  became  a  single  combat,  in  some 
measure,  between  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus,  and  the 
two  brothers  were  seen  transported  with  rage  and 
fury,  endeavouring,  like  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  to 
plunge  their  swords  into  each  other  s  hearts,  and  to 
assure  themselves  of  the  throne  by  the  death  of  their 
rival. 

Cyrus  having  opened  his  way  through  those  who 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  before  Artaxerxes,  joined 
him,  and  killed  his  horse,  that  fell  with  him  to  the 
ground.  He  rose,  and  was  remounted  upon  another, 
when  Cyrus  attacked  him  again,  gave  him  a  second 
v/oimd,  and  was  preparing  to  give  him  a  third,  in 


*  Dio(l.  1.  xiv.  p.  254. 
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hopes  that  it  would  prove  his  last.  The  king,  like  a  Artax. 
lion  Nvounded  by  tlie  hunters,  was  only  the  more  fu-  ^^^"^•i^^'o- 
rioiis  from  the  smart,  and  sprung  foru  ards,  impetu- 
ously pushing  his  horse  against  Cyrus,  wlio  running 
headlong,  and  without  regard  to  his  person,  threw 
himself  into  the  mid^t  of  a  flight  of  daits  aimed  at 
hii!i  from  all  siiles,  and  received  a  Mound  from  the 
king's  javelin,  at  the  instant  all  the  rest  discharged 
their  weapons  against  him.    Cyrus  fell  dead  :  Some 
say  that  it  was  from  the  wound  given  him  by  the  king ; 
others  afhrm  that  he  was  killed  by  a  Carian  soldier. 
Mithridates,  ayoung  Pei^s'an  nobleraan,  asserted,  that 
he  had  given  him  the  mortal  stroke.  Vv  ith  a  javelin, 
vbich  entered  his  temple,  and  pierced  his  head  quite 
hrough.  The  greatest  persons  of  his  court,  resolving 
not  to  survive  so  good  a  master,  were  all  killed  around 
his  body ;  a  certain  proof,  says  Xenophon,  that  he 
well  knew  hovr  to  chuse  his  friends,  and  that  lie 
w  as  truly  beloved  by  them.    Ana?us,  who  ought  to 
have  been  the  firmest  of  all  his  adherents,  fled  with 
the  left  ^^in^,  as  scon  as  he  heard  of  his  death. 

Artaxcrxes,  after  having  caused  the  head  and 
right  hand  of  his  brother  to  be  cut  off  by  the  eunuch 
Mesabates,  pursued  the  enemy  into  their  camp. 
Ariseus  had  not  i:topt  there,  but  having  passed 
through  it,  continued  his  retreat  to  the  place  wliere 
the  army  had  encamped  the  day  before,  which  was 
about  four  leagues  distant. 

Tissaphernes,  after  the  defeat  of  the  greatest  part 
of  his  left  wing  by  the  Greeks,  led  on  the  rest 
against  thcni,  and  by  the  side  of  the  liver  pcissed 
through  the  liglit-anned  infantry  of  the  Greeks,  w  ho 
opened  to  give  him  passage,  and  made  their  dischan^e 
upon  him  as  he  parsed,  without  lo.-ini:  a  man.  1  hey 
were  commjmded  by  Episthencsof  Amphipolis,  who 
was  esteemed  an  able  captain.  Tissaohernes  kept 
on  u-itliout  returning  tj  the  charge,  because  he  per- 
ceived he  ^as  too  weak,  and  went  forward  to  Cy- 
rus's camp,  where  he  found  the  king,  mIio  was  plun- 
dering it ;  but  had  not  been  able  ty  forge  the  quar- 
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Artax.     tcr  defended  by  the  G  reeks  left  to  guard  it,  who  saved 

Mnemon.  tlieir  baggage. 

The  Greeks  on  their  side,  and  Artaxerxes  on  his, 
.who  did  not  know  what  had  passed  elsewhere,  be- 
lieved each  of  them  that  they  had  gained  the  vic- 
tory; the  first,  because  they  had  put  the  enemy  to 
^  flight,  and  pursued  them ;  and  the  king,  because  he 
liad  killed  his  brother,  beaten  the  troops  who  had 
opposed  iiini,  and  plundered  their  camp.  The  event 
w'ds  soon  cleared  up  on  botli  sides.  Tissaphernes, 
upon  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  informed  the  king,  that 
tiie  Greeks  had  defeated  his  left  wing,  and  pursued 
it  with  great  vigour ;  and  the  Greeks,  on  their  side 
leaint,  that  the  king,  in  pursuing  Cyrus's  left,  had 
.  penetrated  into  the  camp.  Upon  this  advice,  the 
king  rallied  his  troops,  and  marched  in  quest  of 
tlie  enemy ;  and  Clearchus,  being  returned  from 
pursuing  the  Persians,  advanced  to  support  the 
camp. 

The  two  armies  Avere  soon  very  near  each  other, 
when,  by  a  movement  made  by  the  king,  he  seemed 
to  intend  to  charge  the  Greeks  by  their  left,  who 
fearing  to  ])c  surrounded  on  all  sides,  wheeled  about, 
and  halted  with  the  river  on  their  backs,  to  prevent 
their  being  taken  in  the  rear.  Upon  seeing  that, 
the  king  changed  his  form  of  battle  also,  drew  up 
his  army  in  front  of  them,  and  marched  on  to  the 
attack.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks  saw  him  approach, 
they  began  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle,  and  advanced 
against  the  enemy  even  with  more  ardour  than  in 
the  first  action. 

The  Barbarians  again  took  to  their  heels,  as  at  first, 
ran  farther  than  before,  and  w  ere  pursued  to  a  village 
at  the  foot  of  an  hill,  upon  which  their  horse  haltec}. 
The  king's  standard  weis  observed  to  be  there,  w  hich 
w  as  a  golden  eagle  upon  the  top  of  a  pike,  having 
its  wings  displayed.  The  Greeks  preparing  to  pur- 
.sue  them,  they  abandoned  also  the  hill,  fled  preci- 
.pitately,  and  all  their  troops  broke,  and  were  in  the 
.utmost  disorder  and  confusion.  Clearchus,  having 
15 
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drawn  up  the  Greeks  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  or-  Artax. 
dcred  Lvcias  the  Synacusnn  and  another  to  <^o  up  it,  Mncmon. 
and  obscn-e  what  })asscd  in  the  plain.  They  returned 
with  an  account  that  the  enemies  fled  on  all  sides, 
and  that  their  whole  army  was  routed. 

As  it  was  almost  night,  the  Greeks  laid  down 
their  arms  to  rest  themselves,  much  surprised,  that 
neither  Cyrus,  nor  any  one  from  him  a})peared  ;  and 
imagininp;,  that  he  w^is  either  engaged  in  the  i)ursuit 
of  the  enemy,  or  was  making  haste  to  possess  him- 
self of  some  iinportar.t  place,  for  they  were  still  ig- 
norant of  his  death,  and  tlie  defeat  of  the  rest  of 
his  army.  They  determined  therefore  to  return  to 
their  camp,  where  they  arrived  about  night-fall,  and 
found  the  greatest  part  of  the  baggage  taken,  with  all 
the  provisions,  and  four  hundred  w  aggons  laden  with 
corn  and  \nne,  w  hich  Cyrus  had  expressly  caused  to 
be  carried  along  w  ith  the  army  for  the  Greeks,  in  case 
of  any  pressing  necessity.  They  passed  the  night  in 
the  camp,  tlic  greatest  part  of  them  without  any 
refreshment,  concluding  that  Cyrus  was  alive  and 
victorious. 

The  success  of  this  battle  shews  the  superiority  of 
valour  and  military  knowledge  over  the  greatest  num- 
bei  s  w  ithout  them.  The  small  army  of  the  Greeks 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand  men ;  but  they  were  seasoned  and  disci- 
plined troops,  inured  to  fatigues,  accustomed  to  con- 
front dangers,  sensible  to  glory,  and  who,  during  the 
long  Peloponnesian  ^vai',  had  not  wanted  either  time 
or  means  to  acquire,  and  perfect  themselves  in  the  art 
of  war.  On  Aitaxerxes'  side  were  reckoned  nearly  a 
million  of  men ;  but  they  were  soldiers  only  in  name, 
without  force,  courage,  discipline,  experience,  or  any 
sentiment  of  honour.  Hence  it  was,  that  as  soon  as- 
the  Greeks  appeared,  terror  and  disorder  ensued 
amongst  the  enemy ;  and  in  the  second  action,  Ar- 
taxerxes  himself  did  not  dare  to  wait  their  attack, 
but  shamefully  betook  himself  to  flight. 

Plutarch  here  blames  Clearchus  the  general  of  the 
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Artax.  Greeks  very  much,  and  imputes  to  him,  as  an  un^r 
Mntmon.  pai  donable  neglect,  his  not  having  followed  Cyrus's 
order,  who  recommended  to  him  above  all  things 
to  tall  upon  that  body  where  -A rtaxerxes  commanded 
in  person.  This  reproach  seems  groundless.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  how  it  was  possible  for  that  captain, 
who  was  posted  on  the  right  wing,  to  attack  Arta- 
xerxes  immediately,  who,  in  the  centime  of  his  own 
araiy,  lay  beyond  the  utmost  extent  of  the  enemy  s 
left,  as  has  been  said  before.  It  seems  that  Cyrus^ 
depending  as  he  did  with  great  reason  upon  the  va- 
lour of  the  Greeks,  and  desiring  they  should  charge 
Artaxerxes  in  his  post,  ought  to  have  placed  them  in 
the  left  wincr,  which  answered  directly  to  the  part 
where  the  king  was ;  that  js,  to  the  main  body,  and 
not  in  the  right,  which  was  very  remote  from  it. 

Clearchus  may  indeed  be  reproached  with  having 
followed  the  pursuit  too  warmly  and  too  long.  I( 
after  having  put  the  left  wing  which  opposed  him 
into  disorder,  he  had  charged  the  rest  of  the  enemy 
in  flank,  and  had  opened  his  way  to  the  centre,  where 
Artaxerxes  was,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  would 
have  gained  a  complete  victory,  ^ud  placed  Cyru3 
upon  the  throne.  The  six  hundred  horse  of  that 
priiice's  guard  committed  the  same  fault,  and  by  pur- 
suing the  body  of  troops  they  liad  put  to  flight  too 
eagerly,  leit  their  master  almost  alone,  and  abandoned 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy;  without  considering, 
that  they  were  chosen  from  the  whole  army  for  the 
immediate  guard  of  his  person,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  'J'oo  njuch  ardour  is  often  preju- 
dicial ill  a  battle,  and  it  is  the  d'ity  of  an  able  gene- 
ral to  know  how  to  restrain  and  direct  it. 

Cyrus  himself  (crred  highly  in  this  respect,  and 
abandoned  himself  too  ujuch  to  his  blind  passion 
for  glory  and  revenge.  In  running  headlong  to 
attack  his  brother,  he  forgot,  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  a  general  and  a  private  soldier, 
lie  ougljt  not  to  have  exposed  himself,  but  as  be- 
eaiiie  a  prince ;  as  the  head,  not  the  hand  ;  as 
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the  person  who  was  to  give  orders,  and  not  as  those  Artxx. 
who  were  to  execute  them.  Mnemon. 

Ill  these  remarks  I  only  adopt  those  which  have 
been  made  by  able  judges  in  the  art  of  war,  and  would 
not  chuse  to  advance  niy  own  opinion  upon  points 
which  I  am  not  competent  to  decide. 

b£CT.  III.   Eulogy  of  Cyrus. 

OPHOX  gives  us  a  magnificent  character 
of  C>Tu>,  and  that  not  merely  honi  the  report  of 
others,  hut  from  what  he  saw  and  knew  of  him  in  his 
ow  n  person.  He  was,  says  he,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
that  were  acquainted  with  him,  next  to  Cyrus  the 
Great,  a  prince  the  most  worthy  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority, and  one  who  had  the  most  noble,  and  most 
truly  royal  soul.  From  his  infancy  he  surpassed  all  of 
his  own  age  in  every  exercise,  whether  it  were  in 
managing  the  horse,  drawing  the  bow,  throwing  the 
dart,  or  in  the  chase,  in  ^^  hich  he  distinguished  himself 
once  by  fighting  and  kiUing  a  bear  that  attacked  him. 
Those  advantages  were  enhanced  in  him  by  the  no- 
bleness of  his  air,  an  engaging  aspect,  and  by  all  the 
graces  of  nature,  tiiat  conduce  to  recommend  merit. 

When  his  father  had  made  him  satrap  of  Lydia, 
and  die  neighbouring  *  provinces,  his  chief  care  was 
lo  make  the  j)eople  sensible,  that  he  had  nothing  so 
much  at  heart,  as  to  keep  his  word  inviolably,  not 
only  with  regard  to  public  treaties,  but  the  most 
minute  of  his  promises ;  a  quality  very  rare  amongst 
princes,  which  however  is  the  basis  of  all  good 
government,  and  the  source  of  their  own,  as  well  as 
their  people  s  happiness.  Not  only  the  places  under 
his  authority,  but  the  enemy  themselves,  reposed  an 
entire  confidence  in  him. 

M'hether  good  or  ill  were  done  him,  he  always  de- 
sired to  return  it  twofold,  and  wished  that  he  might 
live  no  longer,  (as  he  said  himself)  than  whilst  he  sur- 

k  T)f  Expcd.  Cyr.  I.  i.  p.  <i66,  26j, 
*  Great  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia. 
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Artax.  passed  his  friends  in  benefits,  and  his  enemies  in  ven- 
Mncmon.  geance.  (It  would  have  been  more  glorious  for  him 
to  have  overcome  the  latter  by  the  force  of  favour 
and  benevolence.)  Nor  was  there  ever  prince,  whom 
people  were  more  afraid  to  offend,  nor  for  whose  sake 
they  were  more  i'eady  to  hazard  their  possessions, 
lives,  and  fortunes. 

Less  intent  upon  being  feared  than  beloved,  his 
study  w  as  to  make  his  greatness  appear  only  where  it 
was  useful  and  beneficial,  and  to  extinguish  all  other 
sentiments,  but  those  which  flow  from  gratitude  and 
affection.  He  was  careful  to  seize  every  occasion  of 
doing  good,  to  confer  his  favours  with  judgment 
and  in  season,  and  to  shew,  that  he  thought  himself 
rich,  powerful,  and  happy,  only  as  he  made  others 
sensible  of  his  being  so  by  his  benevolence  and  libe- 
rality. But  he  took  care  not  to  exhaust  the  means 
by  an  imprudent  profusion.  He  did  not  *  lavish, 
but  distribute,  his  favours.  He  chose  rather  to 
make  his  liberalities  the  rewards  of  merit,  than  mere 
donations,  and  that  they  should  be  subservient  in 
promoting  virtue,  and  not  in  supporting  the  soft  and 
abject  sloth  of  vice. 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  conferring  his 
favours  upon  vahant  men,  and  governments  and  re- 
wards were  bestowed  only  on  those  w  ho  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  actions.  He  never 
granted  any  honour  or  dignity  to  favour,  intrigue, 
or  faction,  but  to  merit  alone ;  upon  which  depends 
not  only  tlie  glory  but  the  prosperity  of  governments. 
By  that  means  he  soon  made  virtue  estimable,  and 
rendered  vice  contemptible.  The  provinces,  ani- 
mated with  a  noble  emulation,  furnished  him  in  a 
verv^  short  time  with  a  considerable  number  of  ex- 
cellent subjects  of  every  kind ;  who  under  a  different 
government  would  have  remained  unknown,  obscure, 
and  useless. 

Never  did  any  one  know  how  to  confer  an  obliga- 

*  JIabehit  sinumfacilem,  non  perforatum :  ex- quo  multa  cxeant, 
Tiihil  excidat,    Senec.  de  vit.  beat.  c.  xxiii* 
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tion  with  a  better  grace,  or  lo  win  the  hearts  of  those  Artax.  • 
who  could  serve  him  with  more  eni^a i];ing  behaviour.  Mnemon. 
As  he  was  fully  sensible  that  he  stood  in  need  of  the 
assistance  of  otiicrs  for  the  execution  of  his  designs, 
he  tliouglit  justice  and  gratitude  required  that  he 
should  render  his  adherents  tdl  the  services  in  his  ' 
power.  All  the  presents  made  him,  whether  of  splen- 
did arms,  or  ricii  apparel,  he  distributed  ainong  his 
friends,  according  to  their  several  tastes  or  occasions, 
and  used  to  say,  tli.it  the  brightest  ornament,  and 
most  exalted  riches  of  a  prince,  consibted  in  adorn- 
ing and  enriching  those  who  served  him  well.  In 
fact,  says  Xenoplion,  to  do  good  to  ones  friends, 
and  to  excel  them  in  hberality,  docs  not  seem  so  ad- 
mirable in  so  high  a  fortune  ;  but  to  transcend  them 
in  goodness  of  heart  and  sentiments  of  friendship 
and  affection,  and  to  take  more  pleasure  in  confer- 
nivy,  than  receiving  obligations ;  this  is  what  I  find 
in  Cyrus  truly  worthy  of  esteem  and  admiration. 
The  first  of  these  advantages  he  derives  from  his 
rank ;  the  other  fi  om  himself  and  his  intrinsic  merit. 

By  these  extraordinary  qualities,  he  acquired  the 
universal  esteem  and  affection  as  well  of  the  Greeks, 
as  Barbarians.  A  great  proof  of  what  Xenophon  here 
says,  is,  that  none  ever  quitted  the  sr  rvice  of  Cyrus 
for  the  king's  ;  v\  hereas  great  numbers  Avent  over 
every  day  to  him  from  the  king's  party  after 
the  war  was  declared,  and  even  of  such  as  had  most 
credit  at  the  court ;  because  they  were  all  convinced, 
that  Cyrus  knew  best  how  to  distinguish  and  reward 
their  services. 

It  is  most  certain  that  young  Cyrus  was  endowed 
with  great  virtues,  and  a  superior  merit ;  but  I  am 
surprised,  that  Xenophon,  in  drawing  his  character, 
has  described  only  the  most  beautiful  features,  and 
such  as  are  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration  of 
him,  without  say  in  !T  the  least  word  of  his  defects,  and 
especially  of  that  immoderate  anibition,  which  was 
the  soul  of  all  his  actions,  and  which  at  length  put 
arms  into  his  hands  against  his  elder  brother  and 
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Artax.  king.  Is  it  allowable  in  an  historian,  whose  chief 
Mnemon.  ^^iuty  is  to  paint  virtue  and  vice  in  their  proper  cor, 
lours,  to  relate  at  large  an  enterprise  of  such  a  na- 
ture, vvitlioiit  intimating  the  least  dislike  or  reproba- 
tion of  it  r  But  with  the  Pagans,  ambition  was  so  far 
from  being  considered  as  a  vice,  that  it  often  passed 
for  a  virtue. 

Sect.  IV.  The  King  xvishes  to  compel  the  Greeks 
to  deliver  up  their  Arms.  Thei/  resolve  to  die 
rather  than  surrender  themselves.  A  Treaty  is 
-made  ivith  them.  Tissaphernes  takes  upon  him 
to  conduct  them  back  to  tJieir  oivn  Country.  He 
treacherously  seizes  Clear chus  and  four  other 
Generals,  ivho  are  all  put  to  Death. 

^  The  Greeks,  having  learnt,  the  day  after  the 
battle,  that  Cyrus  was  dead,  sent  deputies  to  Aria3us, 
the  general  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had  retired  with 
his  tioops  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  march- 
ed the  day  before  the  action,  to  offer  him,  as  victors, 
the  crown  of  Persia  in  the  room  of  Cyrus.  At  the 
same  time  arrived  Persian  heralds  at  arms  from  the 
king,  to  summon  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms  ;  to 
whom  they  answered  with  an  haughty  air,  that  such 
messages  were  not  to  be  sent  to  conquerors  ;  that  if 
the  king  would  have  their  arms,  he  might  come  and 
take  them  ;  but  tliat  they  would  die  before  they 
would  part  with  them ;  that  if  he  would  receive 
them  into  the  number  of  his  allies,  they  would  serve 
him  with  fidelity  and  valour ;  *  but  if  he  imagined 
to  reduce  them  to  slavery  as  conquered,  he  might 
know,  they  had  wherewithal  to  defend  themselves, 
and  were  determined  to  lose  their  lives  and  hberty 
together.  1  he  heralds  added,  that  they  had  orders 
to  tell  them,  that  if  they  continued  in  the  place 

^  Xt-nnph.  in  I-'xped.  Cyr.  1.  ii.  p.  — 292.  Biod.  1.  xiv. 
p.-^ss— 257. 

*  .S7/i  ut  victis  F.crv'itium  indicerctur ,  esse  sibi  ferrnm  et  juven- 
man,  et  j^romptum  libertati  aut  ad  juoriem  animur/t.  Tacit. 
Annal.  I.  iv^  c.  46. 
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vhere  they  were,  they  would  be  allowed  a  suspen-  Annx. 
sion  ot  arms,  but  it  they  advanced  cr  retired,  that  Mnemon. 
they  would  be  treated  as  enetnies.  The  Greeks 
agreed,  but  were  asked  by  the  heralds  w  hat  answer 
they  should  ti\ke  back.  "  Peace  in  continuincr  here, or 
war  in  marchinir  replied,''  Clearchus,  without  explain- 
iiiii  himselt  larther  ;  in  ordei  to  keep  tlie  king  always 
ill  suspense  and  uncert.jnty. 

The  answer  ot  Aria  u.^  to  the  Grecian  deputies  was, 
that  there  were  many  Persians  more  considerable 
tlian  himself,  who  would  not  suffer  him  upon  the 
throne,  and  thi.t  he  should  set  out  ( arly  the  next  day 
to  return  into  Ionia  ;  that,  it  they  would  march  thi- 
ther with  him,  tliey  mi^ht  jdiii  him  in  the  night. 
Clearchus,  with  the  advjce  of  the  officers,  prepared 
t,o  depart.  He  commanded  from  thenceforth,  as 
bein<J  the  sole  person  of  sufficient  capacity  ;  for  he 
had  not  been  actually  elected  general  in  ciiief 

W  hen  the  night  came,  Miitocythes  the  Tkracian, 
who  commanded  forty  horse,  and  about  three  hun- 
dred  foot  of  his  ow  n  country,  w  ent,  and  surrendered 
himself  to  the  king;  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  be- 
gan their  march  under  the  conduct  of  Clearchus, 
and  arrived  about  midnight  at  tue  camp  of  Aria?us. 
After  they  had  drawn  up  in  battle,  the  principal  offi- 
cers went  to  wait  on  him  in  his  tent,  w  here  tliey  swore 
alliance  uith  him;  and  the  Barbarian  engaged  to 
conduct  tlie  army  without  fraud.  In  confirmation  of 
the  treaty,  they  sacrificed  a  woif,  a  ram,  a  boar,  and 
a  bull ;  the  Greeks  dipt  their  swords,  and  the  Bar- 
barians tlie  points  of  their  javelins,  in  the  blood  of 
the  victims. 

Ariaeus  did  not  think  it  proper  to  return  by  the 
same  route  tiiey  had  come,  because,  as  they  had 
found  nothing  for  their  subsistence  during  the  last 
seventeen  days  of  their  march,  they  must  have  suffer- 
ed much  more,  had  they  taken  the  same  way  back 
again,  lie  therefore  took  another  ;  exhorting  them 
only  to  rriakc  long  marches  at  first ;  in  order  to  evade 
the  kings  pursuit;  but  this,  however,  thej-'  could  not 
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Artax.  effect.  .Towarcis  the  fevenifiSf;'  ivhen  they  were  not  far 
Maemon.  from  some  villap;es  where  the}^  proposed  to  halt,  the 
scouts  came  in  with  advice,  that  they  had  seen  several 
equipages  and  convoys,  which  made  it  reasonable  to 
jnfi;:;c,  that  the  enemy  were  not  far  off.  Upon  which 
they  stood  their  ground,  and  waited  their  coming  up; 
ana  'the  next  day,  before  sun-rising,  drew  up  in  the 
same  order  as  in  the  preceding  battle.  So  bold  an 
appearance  terrified  the  king,  who  sent  heralds,  not 
to  deiriand,  as  before,  the  surrender  of  their  anjis, 
but  to  propose  peace  and  a  treaty.  Clearchus,  who 
-was  informed  of  their  arrival,  whilst  he  was  busy  in 
drawing  up  his  troops,  gave  orders  to  bid  them  wait, 
and  to  tell  them,  that  he  was  riot  yet  at  leisure  to 
hear  them.  He  assumed  purposely  an  air  of  haugh- 
tiness and  grandeur,  to  denote  his  intrepidity,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  shew  the  fine  appearance  and 
good  condition  of  his  phalanx.  •  When  he  advanced 
with  the  most  gallant  of  his  oiiicers,  expressly  chosen 
for  the  occasion,  and  had  heard  what  the  heralds 
had  to  pro})ose;  he  made  answer,  that  they  must 
begin  with  giving  battle,  because  the  army,  being  in 
want  of  provisions,  had  no  time  to  lose.  The  heralds 
having  carried  back  this  answer  to  their  master,  re- 
turned shortly  after ;  which  shewed,  that  the  king, 
or  \\  hoever  spoke  in  his  name,  was  not  very  distant. 
They  said,  they  had  orders  to  conduct  them  to  vil- 
lages, where  they  would  find  provisions  in  abundance, 
and  conducted  tiicm  thither  accordingly. 

The  army  staid  there  three  days,  during  which, 
Tissaphernes  arrived  from  the  king,  w  ith  the  queen's 
/)rotiier  and  three  other  Persian  grandees,  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  officers  and  domestics.  After 
having  saliited  the  generals,  who  advanced  to  receive 
him,  he  told  them  by  his  interpreter,  that  being  a 
neighbour  of  Greece,  and  seeing  them  engaged  in 
dangers,  out  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  extri- 
cate themselves,  he  had  used  his  good  offices  with 
the  king,  to  obtain  permission  to  reconduct  them 
fnto  their  own  country ;  being  convinced,  tliat  nei- 
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Jlier  Uicmsclves,  nor  their  cities,  would  ever  be  un-  Art  ax. 
iiiindrul  of  that  iavo  ii':  That  the  king,  without  Muemon, 
having  ikclaicd  hi»i;-.  li  positively  upon  that  head, 
had  commanded  him  to  come  to  them,  to  know  for 
what  can^i?  they  had  taken  arms  against  him ;  and 
he  ad\  i.^t  il  iiiem  to  make  the  king  such  an  answer, 
as  might  not  give  any  oft'enqe,  and  nnght  enable  him 
t(^  do  them  semce.  ^^'e  call  tlie  gods  to  witness," 
n  plied  Clearchus,  that  we  did  not  enlist  ourselves 
to  make  war  with  the  king,  or  to  march  against 
*•  him.  Cyrus,  concealing  his  true  motives  under 
ditr'erent  pretexts,  brought  us  almost  hither  with- 
out  explaining  himself,  the  better  to  sur[)rise  you. 
**  And  when  we  saw  him  surrounded  with  dangers, 
we  thought  it  infamous  to  abandon  him,  after  the 
favours  we  had  received  from  him.  But  as  he  is 
"  dead,  w  e  are  released  from  our  engagement,  and 
"  neither  desire  to  contest  the  crown  with  Artaxer- 
"  xes,  nor  to  ravage  his  country,  nor  to  give  him  the 
least  disquiet;  provided  he  does  not  oppose  our 
•  •  return.  However,  if  we  are  attacked,  we  shall  en- 
*^  deavour,  w  ith  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  to  make  a 
"  good  defence ;  and  shall  not  be  ungrateful  towards 
"  those  who  render  us  any  service."  Tissaphernes 
replied,  that  he  would  let  the  king  know  what  they 
said,  and  return  w  ith  his  answer,  liut  his  not  coining 
the  next  day  gave  the  Greeks  some  anxiety :  He 
however  airived  on  the  third,  and  told  them,  diat 
after  much  controversy,  he  had  at  length  obtained  the 
king's  pardon  for  them  :  For,  that  it  had  been  repre- 
sented to  the  king,  that  he  ouglit  not  to  suffer  people 
to  return  with  impunity  into  tlieir  country,  who  had 
been  so  insolent  as  to  come  thither  to  make  war  upon 
him.  "  In  fine,"  said  he,  ^'  you  may  now  assure 
"  yourselves  of  not  finding  any  obstacle  to  your  re- 
"  turn,  and  of  being  supplied  with  pro\'isions,  orsuf- 
"  fered  to  buy  them  ;  and  you  shall  swear  on  your 
part,  that  you  w  ill  pass  without  committing  any 
disorders  in  your  march,  and  that  you  will  take 
"  only  w  hat  is  necessary ;  provided  you  are  not  fur- 
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Artax.  "  nished  with  it."  These  conditions  were  swo^n  16 
MnemoD.  on  both  Sides.  Tissaphernes  and  the  queen's  brothei" 
gave  their  iiands  to  the  colonels  and  captains  in  token 
of  amity.  After  which  Tissaphernes  withdrew,  to  ar-- 
range  his  affairs  ;  promising  to  return  shortly  in  order 
to  go  back  with  them  into  his  government. 

The  Greeks  waited  for  him  above  twenty  days, 
continuing  encamped  near  Ariaeus,  who  received 
frequent  visits  from  his  brothers,  and  other  relations, 
as  did  the  officers  of  his  army  from  the  Persians  of 
the  different  party;  who  assured  them  from  the 
king  of  an  entire  oblivion  of  the  past ;  so  that  the 
friendship  of  Ariaeus  for  the  Greeks  appeared  to  cool 
every  day  more  and  more.    This  change  gave  them 
some  uneasiness.    Several  of  the  officers  went  to 
Clearchus  and  the  other  generals,  and  said  to  them, 
"  What  do  we  here  any  longer?  Are  we  not  sensible, 
"  that  the  king  desires  to  see  us  all  perish,  that 
"  others  may  be  terrified  by  our  example  ?  Perhaps 
he  keeps  us  waiting  here,  till  he  reassembles  his 
"  dispersed  troops,  or  sends  to  seize  the  passes  in  our 
"  way ;  for  he  will  never  sufler  us  to  return  into 
"  Greece  to  divulge  our  own  glory  and  his  shame." 
Clearchus  made  answer  to  this  discourse,  that  to  de- 
part without  consulting  the  king,  was  to  break  with 
liim,  and  to  declare  war  by  violating  the  treaty ; 
that  they  should  remain  without  a  conductor  in  a 
country  where  nobody  would  supply  them  \^  ith  pro- 
visions; that  AriiEus  would  abandon  them;  and 
that  even  their  friends  would  become  their  enemies ; 
that  he  did  not  know,  but  there  might  be  other 
livers  to  pass,  but  that,  were  the  Euphrates  the 
only  one,  they  could  not  get  over  it,  were  the  pas- 
sage ever  so  little  disputed.    That  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary to  come  to  a  battle,  thev  should  find  them- 
selves without  cavalry  against  an  enemy  that  had  a 
very  numerous  and  excellent  body  of  liorse  ;  so  that 
if  they  gained  the  victory,  they  could  make  no  great 
advantage  of  it,  and  if  tlicy  were  overcome,  they 
were  utterly  and  irretrievably  lost.     Besides,  why 
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"  should  tlie  king,  Avho  has  so  many  other  means  to  Arta\. 
"  destroy  us,  enguije  his  word  only  to  violate  it,  and  Mntnion. 

thereby  render  himself  exeerabie  in  the  si<j,ht  of 
**  gods  and  men?  *' 

Tissaj)hernes  however  arrived  with  his  troops,  in 
order  to  return  into  his  government,  and  they  set 
forwai'd  ail  together  under  the  conduct  of  that  sa- 
trap, who  supplied  them  with  provisions.  Arierus 
with  his  troops  encamped  with  the  Barbarians,  and 
the  Greeks  separately  at  some  distance,  which  kept 
up  a  continual  distrust  amongst  them.  Besides  which, 
there  happened  frequent  quarrels  for  wood  or  forage, 
that  augmented  their  aversion  for  each  othei*.  Aiter 
three  days'  march,  they  arrived  at  the  wall  of  ]\Iedia, 
whicli  is  an  lumdred  feet  high,  twenty  broad,  and 
twenty  leagues*  in  extent,  all  built  of  bricks,  ce- 
mented with  bitumen,  like  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
from  which  it  was  not  very  distant  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities. When  they  had  passed  it,  they  marched 
eight  leaL'ues  in  two  days,  and  came  to  the  river  Ty- 
grls,  after  having  crossed  two  of  its  canals,  cut 
expressly  for  watenng  the  country.  They  tlieri 
passed  the  (■  Tygris  upon  a  bridge  of  twenty-seven 
boats  near  Sitace,  a  very  great  and  populous  city. 
After  four  days'  march,  they  arrived  at  anotiier  city 
very  opulent  also,  called  Opis.  They  found  there 
a  bastard  brother  of  Artaxerxes  with  a  very  consider- 
able body  of  troops,  which  he  was  bringing  from 
Susa  and  Ecbatana  to  his  aid.  He  admired  the  fine 
order  of  the  Greeks.  From  thence,  having  f)assed 
the  deserts  of  Media,  they  came  after  a  march  of  six 
days  to  a  place  called  the  lands  of  Parysatis  ;  tiie  re- 
venues of  which  appertamed  to  that  princess.  Tis- 

Twenty  Parasangas. 
f  The  march  ot'thc  Greeks  and  the  rc=;t  of  the  army,  from 
the  day  after  the  battle  till  the  passing  of  the  Tygris,  abounds 
in  tiie  t»^xt  of  Xenophon  with  very  great  obscurities,  to  ex- 
plain which  fully,  would  require  a  long  dissertation.  .My  plau 
does  not  admit  me  to  enter  into  such  discussion*^,  wtiich  i 
must  therefore  refer  to  those  who  are  more  able  thau  myself. 
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Artax.  sapherncs,  to  insult  the  memory  of  her  son  Cyru^, 
I\Iiicnion.  so  dearly  beloved  by  her,  gave  up  the  villages  to  be 
plundered  by  the  Greeks.  Continuing  their  march 
through  the  desert  on  the  side  of  the  Tygris,  which 
they  had  on  their  left,  they  aiTived  at  Caenae,  a  very 
great  -and  rich  city,  and  from  thence  at  the  river 
Zabates. 

'  i'he  occasions  of  distrust  increased  every  day  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  Clearchus  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  come  to.  an  explanation  once 
for  all  ^\ith  Tissaphernes.  He  began  with  observing 
upon  the  sacred  and  inviolable  nature  of  the  treaties 
subsisting  between  them.  ~  "  Can  a  man,"  said  he, 
"  conscious  of  the  guilt  of  perjury,  be  capable  of 
"  living  at  ease  ?  How  w  ould  he  shun  the  wrath  of 
"  tlie  gods,  who  are  the  witnesses  of  treaties,  and  es- 

cape  d\eir  vengeance,  whose  power  is  universal  ? " 
He  added  afterwards  many  things  to  prove,  that  the 
Greeks  were  obliged  by  their  own  interest  to  continue 
laithful  to  him,  and  tiiat,  by  renouncirig  his  alliance, 
they  must  first  inevitably  renounce  not  only  all  reli- 
gion, but  reason  and  common-  sense.  Tissaphernes 
seemed  to  relish  thJs  discourse;  and  spoke  to  him 
i\  itli  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  perfect  sincerity ; 
insinuating  at  the  same  time,  that  some  persons  had 
done  him  bad  offices  with  him.  ^'  If  you  will  bring 
"  your  officers  hither/'  said  he,     I  will  shew  3^ou 

those  who  have  wronged  you  by  their  represen- 
"  tations."  He  kept  him  to  supper,  and  professed 
more  friendship  for  hi  in  than  ever. 

The  next  day  Clearchus  proposed  in  the  assembly, 
to  go  with  the  several  connnanders  of  the  troops  to 
Tissaphernes.  He  suspected  Menon  in  particular, 
whom  he  knew  to  have  had  a  secret  conference  with 
the  satrap  m  the  presence  of  Ariaius  ;  besides  which, 
they  had  already  ditlered  several  times  with  each 
other.  Some  objected,  that  it  was  not  proper  that 
all  the  generals  should  go  to  Tissaphernes,  and  that 
it  was  not  consistent  with  prudence  to  rely  implicitly 
upon  tlie  professions  of  a  Barbarian.-  But  Clearchus 
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'llil!^^ed  t  upon  his  proposal,  till  it  was  Artax. 

  with  tvven-  Maunoa. 

.    ')l(iiers,  uu- 

'  :  t     ,  ri'tcxt  of  us  in  the  Per* 

sian  camp,  w '  Uiciiket,  sljould  be 

sr'it      nj;  witii    .  ,.  ..^ev  came  to  tlic  tent 

.iphcnies,  the  five  coininanders,  Clearchus, 


rv^Liion.  Proxenus,  Ajii^.  and  Socrates,  wcmc  sutfcr- 
eJ  to  enter,  but  the  captains  remained  without  at 
tnc  dcor.    Inimedititely,  on  a  certain  signal  before 
on,   those  within   were  incized,  and  the 
^mt  to  the  sword.   Sonic  Persian  horse  after- 
V.  :\r. is  scoured  tlic  country,  and  killed  ail  the  Greeks 
t,     hether  freemen  or  slaves.  Clearchus, 
V.....  ...J  Other  iienerals.  was  sent  to  the  king,  who 

ordered  t'.eir  iicads  to  be  sU'uclc  off.  Xenophon 
^s  with  suiiicient  extent  the  characters  of 

(  s  was  valiant,  bold,  intrepid,  and  of  a  ca- 

)r  terming  i^reat  enterprises.  His  courage 
:  rash,  but  directed  by  prudence,  and  he  re- 
/il  the  coolness  of  his  temper  and  presence  of 
iuiii*i  in  tlie  niidst  of  die  greatest  danfrers.  He  loved 
tiic  troojjs,  and  !<  t  them  want  for  nothing.  He  knew 
how  to^niaive  them  obey  him  ;  but  out  of  fear.  His 
rrfin  ^  1  and  severe;  his  language  roui^h; 

i.  -  I'M!!:  i'>tant  and  rigorous  :  He  ga\e  way 

1^  i:- 11  ;.  but  {)resently  came  to  himself, 

always  ctmsti^ed  witii  justice.   His  great  Hiaxini 
^as,  fhdt  nothing:     '^M  i-e  done  in  an  auny  with- 
it^e^eru  (iiscipli  d  from  him  came  tlie 

'sajin'i,  that  a  soldi  to  fear  his  gcnerul  more 

than  tL»e  enemy,  'i  .i.  i  >  ;p3*  esteemed  iiis  valour, 
and<Hd  justice  to  his  merit;  but  they  were  airaid 
"^^  ofhls  temper,  and  did  not  love  to  serve  under  him. 
In  a  word,  says  Xenoplion;the  soldiers  feared  him  as 
scholars  do  a  severe  pedagogue.    We  may  say  of 

*  yjanebat  cdmiraiiy  zitI  ct  fama  ;    scd  oderant.  Tacit. 
Hiltor.  1.  ii.  c.  C8. 

VOL.  III.      ,  H  il 
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■  Artax.  racitiis,  that  by  an  excess  of  severit3^be 

•  -''»i'-"ion.  li.^ae,  what  h\(i  otherwise  been  wfll  done  by  him, 
unriT^iTablc :  *  Cui'idhic  }>rcerifatis  in  his  ctian^  quct 

j  V.      ^.i  Lu^otia.    From  his  infancy  he 

aspired  at  great  tliini>-s,  and  was  industrious  to  make 
himself  capable  of  them.    He  spared  no  n^eans.  for 
i  the  rittnioment  of  instruction,  and  was  tlie  disciple 

of  Goj-^ilas  the  LeoKvine,  a  cele  brated  rhetorician, 
who  sold  his  lectures  at  a  very  high  price.  Wliea 
he  found  himst  h"  capable  of  conimandins;,  and  of 
i\y)v\i  e'^oJ  to  his  friends,  as  well  as  of  being  served 
by  iC  entered  iiito  Cyrus's  service  with  tlie 

vancing  himself.  He  did  not  want  arnbi- 
.  ,  .  -ajuld  take  no  other  path  to  glory  than 
that  of  virtue,  lie  would  have  been  a  perfect  captain, 
iiad  he  had  to  do  with  none  but  brave  and  disciplined 
men,  anil  liad  it  been  only  necessary  to  make  himself 
beloved.  He  was  more  apprehepsive  of  being  upon 
f)ad  terms  a\  irh  his  soldiers,  than  his  soldiers  with  him. 
He  tljouiiht  it  sufficient  for  a  commander,  to  praise 
%*  good  actions,  without  punishing  bad  ones ;  fo^  which 
reason  he  was  beloved  by  the  worthy  ;  but  tnose  of 
a  ditiei'ent  cliaracter  abused  his  eas'ncss.  He  died 
at  thirty  years  of  age. 

*  Could  the  two  r^reat  h^  ve  hcr^: 

\  '  '  -'f^ rn 'vn    [r^v  Xcnophon,  ha  vc  been  moulded  into  one, 
to\:,  ;)erfcct  might  have  been  made  of  them  ; 

by  rcirc  iicirlng  their  several  defects,  and 'retainiui^ 
only  their  virtues:  ljut  it  rarely  happens,  that  the 
same  mart,  f-as  Tacitus  say^ol'Agricoia,  beh; 
cording  to  the  exigency  of  times  and  circuni;  t. kcc.-, 
sometimes  ^vith  gentleness,  and  sometimes  with  se- 
verity, without  lemoning  his  authority  by  the  former, 
or  the  people's  affection  by  the  latter. 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  c.  Ixxv. 

♦  Et^egivm  principatds  temper a?nentum,  si,  deinpth  iitriusqii: 
vitiis,  sol(E  vir lutes  miscercrUur.    Tacit.  Histor.  I.  ii.  c.  5. 

t  l*ro  vuriis  itmporibus  ac  negotiis  severus  et  comis — nec  illi, 
CjUod  est  rarissimu?n,  nut  facilitas  authoritatew ,  aut  severitui- 
(  morcm,  dcminuU,    Tacit,  in  Agric.  c.  ix.  ^ 
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/ 


ArJax. 


'ion  lor  lucre  ol 

;  ihvi  great,  and 
^  '  ave  it  ill  his 

^  Ml  witli  iiu- 

ij  .lutv.  >er- 

\e  |)roiesscd 
.    oih(  rs  make 
\v,  uiid  honour, 
jceit^  iukI  trea- 
«  ^reat  by  false ' 
and  tlia.t  of  the 
lity.    in  fine,  he  eadea- 
"■  '   '  \  the  mischief  it 
;d  he  tavo!ne«l 

.ry.  But  as  they 
e  of  the  manoci's  of  men,  which  in  all 
iiie,  I  tl  ;         '  taiaing  them  uould 
IK'-;  ■>le  to  the  reader. 

Sect.  \  .  "//.j?71,  kI  G rrcks  froin 

.ca  01  t;-i»^.  Greeks  having  h ecu  .-icixied, 
.    M     .  _    ^who  attended  them  massacred,  the 
troops  wer^  ih  the  highest  Voastcraation.  They 
v.  :  J       or  "idred  iea-:r'ies  frum  Greece,  sur- 

ri.jii  'cd  wii.  .  .  rive;>  ■  '^1  h'^-:*!^  itioiis,  with- 
^''•'A  ciiiy  b':;  ;  '  o  of  pro.  >tate  of  2;e- 

n:.r  i!  dej*;  tioii,  they  couiu  nut  t  .ui  A  oi  taking  eidier 
*noriri.?i]irieiit  or  repose.  In  tl\e  middle  of  the  nii^ht, 
Xenophon,  a-^-'Oung  Atheriiaii,  but  of  prudence  and 
capacity  superior  to  his  years/  went  to  some  of  the 

*  Xcno{jh.  ia  Exped.  Cyr.  L  iii.  &  iv. 
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f!icers,  and  represented  to  them,  that  they  had  no 
Mucmou.  iiiDe  to  lose ;  that  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to 
prevent  the  bad  designs  of  the  enemy  ;  that,  how- 
.ever  small  thei''  number,  they  vvould  render  them- 
selves formidable,  if  they  behaved  with  boldness  and 
resolution;  that  valour  and  not  multitude  determines 
the  success  of  arms ;  and  that  it  u  as  necessary  above 
ail  things  to  nominate  generals  immediately ;  because 
an  army  without  commanders  is  like  a  body  without 
a  sonl.  A  council  was  immediately  held,  at  wdiich 
an  hundred  officers  were  present,  and  Xenophon, 
being  desired  to  speak,  enforced  the  reasons  at  large, 
which  he  had  at  first  but  lightly  touched  upon ;  and  by 
his  advice  commanders  were  appointed.  These  were 
Timasion  in  the  room  of  Clearchus,  Xanthiclcs  for 
Socrates,  Cleanor  for  Agias,  Philesius  for  Menon, 
and  Xenopiion  for  Proxenus. 

Before  the  break  of  day,  they  assembled  the  army. 
The  generals  made  speeches  to  animate  the  troops, 
and  Xenophon  amongst  the  rest.  "  Fellow-soldiers," 
said  he,  "the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men  by  vile 
"  treachery,  and  the  being  abandoned  by  our  friends, 
*^  is  very  deplorable:  But  we  must  not  sink  under 
"  our  misfortunes,  and  if  avc  cannot  copquer,  let 
"  us  chuse  rather  to  perish  gloriously,  than  to  fall 
"  into  the  hands  of  Barbarians,  who  would  inflict 
upon  us  tlie  greatest  miseries.    Let  us  call  to 
"  mind  the  glorious  battles  of  Plata^a,  Thermopyla},. 
*^  Salamis,  and  so  many  others,  -wherein  our  ances- 
*'  tors,  though  w  ith  a  small  number,  have  fought 
and  defeated  the  innumerable  armies  of  the  Per- 
sians,  and  thereby  rendered  the  name  alone  of 
Greek  for  ever  formidable.    It  is  to  their  invin- 
cible  valour  we  owe  the  honour  we  possess,  of 
acknowledging  no  masters  upon  earth  but  the 
gods,  nor  any  happiness  but  what  is  consistent  with 
liberty.  Those  gods,  the  avengers  of  perjury,  and 
witnesses  of  the  enemy's  perfidy,  will  be  favour- 
"  able  to  us  ;  and  as  they  are  attacked  in  the  viola- 
tioii  of  treaties,  and  talce  pleasure  in  humbling 
17 
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A  cxaltinii  the  low,  they  Mill  also  Artax.' 
'   luiiuvv  U6  lo  bitfic,  and  combat  torus.    For  the  Maemoa. 
rr-'  ^Vll  )\v->c)ldicri>,  as  we  have  110  refu«;e  but  in 
iiich  must  be  our  hope,  and  will  make 
us  aiiiplc  anuiids  tor  whatever  it  costs  to  attain 
it  :  I  should  believe,  it  it  were  your  opinion,  that, 
ler  to  make  a  more  expeditious  and  less 
'*  ditucnlt  retreat,  it  would  be  very  pioper  to  rid 
^'  ourselves  of  all  the  useless  haagage,  and  to  keep 
"  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary  in  our  march." 
All  the  soldiers  tliat  moment  lifted  up  their  hands 
to  si'j'.iity  their  approGation  and  consent  to  all  that 
hii'!  i  LU  saki,  and  without  loss  of  time  set  fire  to 
thear  tents  and  carriages;   such  of  them  as  had  too 
much  equi[)age  giving  it  to  others  who  had  too  lit- 
tle, and  destroying  the  rest. 

It  was  resolved  to  march  the  army  vvitliout  tu- 
mult or  violence,  if  their  return  was  not  opposed  ; 
hut  otherwise  to  open  themselves  a  passage  sword  in 
hand  through  the  enemy.    They  theretore  beizan 
their  march  in  the  form  of  a  great  hollow  square, 
'^  ith  the  biiffgHge  in  tiie  centre.    Chirisophus  the 
L.i^  rduemonian  had  the  vanguard  ;  tw  o  of  the  oldest 
c  11  t;iiiis  the  right  and  left;  and  Timasion  with  Xe- 
nophon  w(  re  posted  in  the  rear  as  the  youngest 
officers.    The  tirst  day  was  distressing ;  because, 
hiving  neither  horse  nor  slingers,  tliey  were  ex- 
tieiiiely  harassed  by  a  detachment  sent  against  them: 
J>i  t  thov  provided  against  that  inconvenience  by 
i'  '     '  ^  X'    'ohon's  advice.    They  chose  two  hun- 
r        Rliodians  among  the  troops, 
u  they  armed  with  slings,  and  augmented  their 
for  their  encouragement.    They  could  throw  ' 
1'  ;iTain  as  the  Pen^^ians,  because  they  discharged 
and  die  others  made  use  only  ot  largo. 
'  1  iicy  mounted  also  a  squadron  of  fifty  men 

horses  intended  for  the  baggage,  and  sup- 
ir  places  with  other  beasts  of  burden.  By 
.  Laiis  of  this  supply  a  second  detachment  of  the 
■  .  iii,y  were  very  severely  handled. 
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Artax.  Alter  some  days'  iniiVvh,  Tissapbernes  ap; 
Mn^on.  vvith  all  his  forces.  lie  contented  himself  at  hrbt 
'vvitli  harassing llie  Greeks,  Avhomov{  d  on  conliniihlly. 
The  latter  observino;  the  difiiculty  of  retreating  in  an 
hollow  square  in  the  f  ice  of  tht»  enemy,  h  orn  the  mi- 
evenness  of  ground,  hedges,  a. id  other  obstacles, 
-which  might  obliojc  them  to  break  it,  clianged  their 
order  of  battle,  and  marched  in  two  columns,  Uith  . 
the  little  ba  jTgage  they  had  in  the  space  between  diern. 
They  formed  a  body  of  reserve  of  six  hundred  eh?  ?- 
sen  m.en,  ^^  horn  they  divided  into  six  conv;  u  \ 

subdivided  by  fifties  and  tens,  to  facilitate  u.u  i  ; 
lions  according  as  occasion  might  require.  "\^  h  .» 
the  columns  came  close  to  each  oth 
remained  in  the  rear,  or  tiled  cfT npoii  .iv.  ua 
both  sides,  to  avoid  disorder;  and  ^  hen  they  opened, 
they  fell  into  the  void  space  in  the  rear  between  the 
t\^■o  column-;.  Upon  any  occasion  of  attack,  they 
immediately  ran  WiK  're  it  TV  as  necessary.  I  hc 
Greeks  stood  several  charges,  but  they  were  neither 
considerable,  nor  attended  with  much  loss. 

i'hey  arrived  at  the  river  Tygris.    As  its  depth 
would  not  admit  them  to  repass  it  without  boats, 
they  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Carduchian  mountains, 
beciiuse  there  was  no  other  w  ay,  and  the  prisoners 
rr:poitcd,  that  fi'om  thence  they  woidd  enter  Arme- 
nia, where  tiiey  might  pass  the  Tygris  at  its  source, 
and  afterwards  the  Euphrates,  not  very  distarit  from 
it.    To  gain  those  defiles  before  the  enemy  could 
seize  them,  it  w  as  thought  proper  to  set  forwards  in 
ti.e  nijjbt,  in  order  to  arrive  a  t  the  f(jot  'of  the  moun- 
tains by  the  break  of  day;  v.hich  was  done  accqrd- 
ingiy.    Chiiisophus  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
advanred  guarrl,  witli  the  troops  armed  w  ith  missive 
vveapons,  besides  his  ordinary  eoi  ps  ;  and  Xcuophon 
in  the  rear,  with  only  the  heavy-armed  soldiers,  be- 
.   cause  at  that  time  there  was  nothing  to  fear  on  that 
side.    The  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  taken  pos- 
se.^<^ion  of  several  of  the  heights,  from  whence  it  was  | 
]i'  ."  avy  to  dislodge  them,  which  could  not  be  done  , 
"  iwuout  great  danger  and  difficulty. 
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ofScei-s,  having  held  a  coin.!                    of  ^\rtax. 

v''[iiu  on,  that  it       pr,  ■  ■  ^  ^  U'a\L     ..ii.vi  i.iLin  ,,'1  " 

tho  boasts  ot  bnrdi  n  itrlv  iv>rrs  niT.  ^vl' 

slaves  late! 

t.il'               "  '  "^'\  I'l  l...  ..a--.  .1   lil  Li/J 

prnt             if^vh'Ui  '  v/hic!).  if  ro- 


~  i  i  i'         Th^  f  I'^C'iiljition  wasexonited  with- 

!  tlieir  n^arch,  sorrie- 
iiiiit  -  uud  .'UiiiLiKiic  >  iialiing.    The  parsing 

of  t'if  \v}>ich  t<^i>kup  soveiidavs,  fali;rued 

id  occasioned  some  loss  ; 
_  .1  UiCj  ..Tii^'  \  at  village?;,  where  they 
r  '  isinn-  in  ah  iidance;  and  rested  sonic 

re  falicrnes  the  arip.y  had 
ycA.run  v\ith\^hich  ail  tiicy  had 
as  trivial. 

J/:  ind  themselves  soon  after  exposed  to 

ne-  Almost  at  the  foot  of  the  mountciins 

'h  to  a  rivpf.  two  hundred  feet  in  breadthj 

stopped  their  mareh.  They 
"      "  '    'ciDv,  who 

  .....   uiano.,  the 

s  of  the  com  lined  trie  opix)site  sid  ;3  of 

M  i!.        "  i  in  vLin  to  pass  it  in  a 

piace  \  .  :  ;:^>to  their  arm- pi  1-5,  a.iQ 

V  ore  carried  awa;  'if^ity  of  the  current 

^^  hieh  t'       '  li.o  made  them  i  iiabie  to 

resist-.  ...  they  discoveied  another 

re  some  soldiers  had  seen  the 
|)e  Tt  required  abuni lance 

of  .1..  ...  our,  to  keep  off  the 

eii  f  tliem.    The  army  however 

p  -  ■    vithout  much  loss. 

.  ai  js  with  less  interruption  • 

passed  the  source  of  the  Tygris,  and  arrived  at  u 
little  fiver  Teleboa,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  has 
n:L:! ,  vil'^;;."^  en- its  D^mkb,  Here  began  the  vc 
t:  n  /)rfr  ■      ;  which  was  governed  by  Tiribr. 
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sa^^ran  mur]]  he  loved  by  the  king,  who  had  the  honour 
to  help  him  lo  *  mount  on  horseback  when  at  the 
coLirt :  He  oticred  to  let  the  army  pass,  and  to  suffer 
the  soldiers  to  take  all  they  wantc^d,  upon  condition 
t  at  they  should  commit  no  ravages  in  tiicir  march  ; 
^^hich  proposal  was  accepted  antl  ratihed  on  each 
side.  Tiribasus  kept  always  a  flying  camp  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  army.  There  fell  a  great 
quantity  of  snow,  which  gave  the  troops  some  incon- 
venience ;  and  they  learnt  from  a  prisoner,  that  Ti- 
ribasus designed  to  attack  the  Greeks  in  their  passage 
over  the  mountains,  in  a  defile,  through  which  they 
niubt  necessarily  march.  They  prevented  him  by 
seizing  that  post,  after  li  iving  put  the  enemy  to  flight. 
After  some  days'  march  tlirough  deserts,  they  passed 
the  Euphrates  near  its  source,  not  having  the  water 
above  their  waist. 

Tiicy  suffered  exceedingly  afterwards  from  a  north 
wind,  which  blew  in  their  faces,  and  obstructed  re- 
spiration ;  so  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  wind,  upon  whicli  it  seemed  to  abate. 
They  marched  on  in  snow  five  or  six  feet  deep, 
\diich  killed  several  servants  and  beasts  of  burden, 
besides  thirty  soldiers.  They  made  fires  during  tiie 
night,  for  they  found  plenty  of  wood.  All  the  next 
day,  they  continued  their  march  through  tlie  snow, 
where  many  of  them,  worn  down  with  hunger,  which 
was  followed  with  languor  or  fainting,  continued  lying 
upon  the  ground,  through  weakness  arid  want  of 
spirits.  When  something  had  been  given  them  to 
eat,  they  found  themselves  relieved,  and  continued 
their  march. 

The  enemy  still  .pursued  them.  Many,  over- 
taken by  the  night,  remained  on  the  road  without 
fire  or  provisions,  so  that  several  died  of  tliCir 
hardships,  and  the  enemy  who  followed  them  took 
some  baggage.    Some  soldiers  were  also  left  behind, 

*  The  French  translator  of  Xenophon  says,  he  held  thekinfr's 
stirrup  when  he  (rot  o?t  horsthack,  without  considering,  thiit  the 
ancientK  iiied  norif. 
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t'lat  had  lost  tJieir  sij^liU  and  others  their  toes,  by  Artax. 
iiif  ^now.    Ai^aiiii^t  t!u   '   '   \\\  it  wa^  ^rood  to  wear  Mnemoa* 
M)n!rthnii£  bhick  bvUn.  cs  ;  and  against  tho 

or!  r,  to  keep  the  Icgsaiways  in  motion,  and  to  bart^ 
tH(  icet  at  ni^ht.  .\rnviiiy;  at  a  mor/  roniiuodious 
placr,  th'*v  dispersed  diomselves  into  the  neii^hbour- 
in'^  vi! '  l  ecover  and  repose  alter  then-  fatigues. 

The  hf'u  ;  -3  wcie  built  nmhjc  ijround,  wilii^an  open- 
iML''  ;'t  toj),  hke  a         throuirh  which  the  descent 

a  ladder  ;  but  there  was  another  entrance  for 
c.iLLiL.  They  found  there  she<'p,  cous,  floats,  poul- 
trv ;  ^^  itii  wheat,  barley,  and  pul«e  ;  and  for  drink, 
their  was  [)eer,  whicii  was  very  stronii,  wlien  not 
niinaled  with  water,  l)nt  was  afrreeabieto  those  who 
-were  used  to  it.  Tliey  drank  this  with  a  reed  out 
ot  the  vessels  that  held  the  beer,  upon  which  they 
saw  til  '  V  swim.  The  master  of  the  house, 
^vhere  .  .  <>n  lay,  received  him  verv  kindly,  and 
even  sitew'td  hnn  where  some  wine  was  concealed; 
br-  '  '  ich  he  made  hinj  a  present  of  several 
lioi  -  He  taiiuht  him  al^o  to  fasten  a  kind  of 
hurdles  to  th<  ir  feet,  and  to  do  the  same  to  the  other 
beasts  of  burd'  fi,  to  prevent  tiieir  sinking  in  the 
-'  o  ',  :  without  wl.irh  th'^^v  \vould  have  been  up  to 

:h  in  it  at  e  i  he  army,  afier  hav- 

liiil  rented  seven  daya  in  lul  -g  \  iilagcs,  resumed  their 
rout'v\ 

After  a  march  of  seven  days,  they  anived  at  the 
river  A-  illed  also  the  Pha-is,  which  is  about 

an  hun  t  in  breadth.  Two  <lavs  atter  they  dis- 

rovered  tlic  Pha.sians,  the  ('halybes,  and  tiie  Tt^ochi- 
r  :  :  ^  of  the  mountains,  to  prevent 

■  •  ^  ■      me  plain,    l  iicy  saw  it  was 

dvoirl  coininjT  Xjo  a  battle  ^^ith  them, 
j:,  d  to  ei  '  same  dtiy.  Xenophon, 

'-^  •  . ^  •'  !  .    .-1  enemy  delended  only  the 
and  that  tlio  mountain  was  three 
itau  ils  in  f  \  *  :  t.  ;  >  of  a  detach- 

iv      tf;  :  '  '  •  ,  ;  ._:irs,  that  com- 

whifh  would  not  be  difficult, 
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Artnx.  Jis  they  might  prevent  all  suspicion  of  their  design 
jMnenion.  by  a  march  in  the  night,  and  by  making  a  folse  at- 
tttck  by  the  main  road,  to  amuse  the  Barbarians. 
TTiis  was.  accordingly  executed,  the  encn  -y  put  to 
flight,  and  the  pass  cleared.  ^ 

T'hcy  crossed  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  who 
are  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Barbarians  in  those 
j)arts.  When  they  killed  an  enemy,  tliey  cut  off  his 
head,  and  carried  it  about  in  triumph,  singing  and 
dancing.  They  kept  themselves  close  fchut  up  in 
their  cities,  and  when  the  army  marched,  fell  sud- 
denly upon  the  rear,  after  having  canied  every  thing 
of  value  in  the  country  into  places  of  safety.  After 
twelve  or  filteen  days'  march  they  arrived  at  a  very 
L*  h  uiount.iin,  called  Teehes,  from  whence  they  de- 
.  .  ;  ed  the  sea.  'J  he  first  who  perceived  it,  raised 
great  shouts  of  jo  /  for  a  considerable  time ;  which 
made  Xenophon  imagine,  that  the  van-guard  was 
attacked,  and  go  with  haste  to  support  it.  As  he 
approached  nearer,  the  cfy  of  the  sea  !  the  sea  !  was 
heard  distinctly,  and  the  alarm  changed  into  joy  and 
gaiety  ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  top,  nothing  was 
ijeard  but  a  confused  noise  of  the  whole  ai  rny,  crying 
out  together,  tlic  sea  !  the  sea  !  ^vhilst  they  could 
r.ot  refrain  from  tears,  nor  froui  embracing  their  ge- 
nerals and  officers.  And  then,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  they  heaped  up  a  pile  of  stones,  and  erected 
a  trophy  with  broken  bucklers  and  other  arms. 

From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  mountains  of 
Colchis,  one  of  uhich  was  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
of  that  the  people  of  the  country  liad  j)0S3essed  theui- 
selves.  The  Greeks  drew  up  in  battle  at  tiie  bottom 
of  it  to  ascend,  for  the  access  was  not  impracticable. 
Xenophon  did  not  judge  it  proper  to  march  in  line  of 
battle,  but  by  fik  s ;  because  the  soldiers  could  not  keep 
their  ranks,  fiom  the  ir^counlity  of  the  ground,  that 
in  some  places  was  d  in  others  difficult,  to 

e.liinb,  which  might  d  ../Miuge  them.  That  advice 
was  approved,  and  tlie  army  formed  according  to  it. 
i  he  heavy-armed  troops  amounted  to  fourscore  files^ 


r      consistin  •  of  [\ 

i  three  U 

ly  rcpRSCiitiiig  to  il.; 
i.i^L*'    ..I      tht'v  hiul  to  siinnoi' 
n^>istan('(M>f  thr  nods,  tlir  nvny  I), 
to  .  '  vcrc  not  '  : 

i-v(L  They  j  a^-jd  llic 
in  vij]fio;fs,  \\[)r!-c  they 

nr  ,  M  lation. '  l  or 

till  iKv,  ot  i>r:'-hivres  in  that 

■  '         aci  .ui.:.,,    ;      -=^y,  they  vere  seized  with 
vomitini;  r'ld  fi;  xes,  attended  with  deiiiious 
lit  ;  so  tii::t  l'.^  \  -  i  >     re  lea!^t  ill,  seemed  like 
11  oil.  Liii  i  the  re.-t,  either  fi'rioiii^ly  inad,  or 
dvnvj.    'f  !u-  ^'arth  was  strewed  with  dieir  bodies  as 
:it;  honcver,  nowj  of  them  died,  and  the 
d  the  next  d  ly  alx)ut  the  same  hour 
Liicm.    The  third  or  fourth  day  the 
.  up,  but  in  the  condition  in  ^\hich  people 
-  ^  a  violent  medicine. 
>  J     iter,  t:ie  army  arrived  near  Trebisond, 
a  V  J  reek  colony  of  binopians,  situate  upon  the  Euxiiie 
'    '  '    k  sea,  in  the  province  of  Colchis.   Here  they 
ampcd  for  thirty  days,  and  acquitted  tliem- 
')f  the  vows  they  had  made  to  Jupiter,  Her- 
i  ..iLS^Mdthe  other  deities,  to  obtain  an  happy  re- 
t.irl^flPpi^jlir  own  country.    They  also  celebrated 
the  i^ies  of  the  horse  and  foot  races,  wrestling, 
ho\]:iq,  '  itium;  the  whole  attended  with 

t"y  ...A  solemnity. 
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Sect.  VI.  The  Greeks,  after  having  nndergove 
excessive  Fatigues^  and  surmounted  many  Dan^ 
gcrs,  arrive  upon  the  Sea-coast  opposite  to  Byzan- 
tium, They  pass  the  Strait^  and  engage  in  the 
Service  of  Sent  lies,  Prince  of  Thrace,  Xenophon 
afterivards  repasses  the  Sea  with  his  Troops,  ad- 
varices  to  Pergamus,  and  joins  Thimbron,  General 
of  the  Lacedcemonions,  zvhoivas  marcJdng  againt 
Tissaphernes  and  Piiarnabasns. 

"Aft  ER  havin^i;  offered  sacrifices  to  the  several 
Wnemon.  clivinities,  and  celebrated  the  games,  they  deliberated 
upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return  into 
Greece.  They  concluded  upon  going  thither  by  sea, 
and  for  that  purpose  Chirisophus  offered  to  go  to 
Anaxibias,  the  achriiral  of  Sparta,  who  was  his  friend, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  obtain  ships  of  him.  He  set 
out  directly,  and  Xenophon  reguhited  the  order  it 
^vas  necessary  to  observe,  and  the  precautions  to  be 
taken  for  the  security  of  the  camp,  provisions,  and 
forage.  He  believed  it  also  proper  to  make  sure  of 
some  vessels,  besides  those  that  were  expected,  and 
made  some  expeditions  against  the  neighbouring 
people. 

As  Chirisophus  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected, and  provisions  began  to  be  wanting,  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  by  land;  because  there  was  not 
a  sutncient  nimiber  of  sliips  to  transport  the  whole 
anny,  and  those,  which  the  precaution  of  Xenophon 
had  procured,  were  allotted  to  carry  the  wmnen,  the 
old  and  sick  nien,  with  all  the  unnecessary  baggage. 
The  army  continued  its  march,  and  lay  ten  days  at 
*Cerasus,  whcfe  there  was  a  general  review  of  the 
troops,  ^^  ho  were  found  to  amount  to  eight  thousand 
six  hundred  men,  out  of  about  ten  thousand ;  the 

*  Xeno|)b,  1.  vi. 

*  This  city  of  Cera  u.s  became  famous  for  the  cherry-trees,  \ 
which  Lucullns  first  hi  ought  into  Italy,  and  whicli  from  thrnce^ 
have  been  dispersed  ull  over  the  wcgiern  v,  o:  I''. 


r  and  c;:: 

rA  MViiig  died,  in  the  retreat,  of  their  wounds,  fa- 


Al1 
Art  ax. 


feral  disputes  nrose,      uell  witli  the 
iiLa  ol  tlic  country,  as  wiiii  .some  ol'  tlic  ofli  - 
"  were  je-.iluus  of  Xeaopliou's  authority,  and 
e:  \  to  render  him  odious  to  the  army. 

BiiT  ins  uiidom  aiid  modei- tti-)n  put  a  stop  to  those 
Jj-:,>T'' .'-^  ;  l.  -vi  ;.r  made  tlie  soldiers  sensible,  th:it 
t:i  '''d  upon  preserving  unio[)  and  a 


good  h 
ence  t>  - 


iiiiLi  amoui^st  tlieiijselvcs,  and  obedi-  - 


cnerais. 


]  "'  -Mi  (  LTcisus  tliey  went  tr)  Cotyora,  whieh  is  not 
very  i  emote  from  it.  '1  hey  thei'e  deliberated  aiTiiiii 
ii[)on  th'  proper  measures  for  their  return.  The 
inhal  tit  i  .ts  of  the  eountry  represented  the  alnjost 
in-  difficulties  of  by  land,  from  the 

dth.t.   u..d  rivers  they  had  to  pass,  and  offered  to 
!?'ipplv  tlie  Greeks  with  ships.    This  seemed  the 
!h  -t  c  \  p  dicnt,  and  tiie  army  embarked  accordingly. 
1 11  V  a:  l  ived  the  next  day  at  8inof)e,  a  city  of 
J 'a  1 1  i'jnia,  and  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Chi- 
Liis  repaired  thither  with  gallies,  but  without 
.  thougii  tlie  troops  expected  to  receive  some. 
-  ired  them  that  the  army  should  be  paid,  as 
soon  as  they  v>ere  out  of  the  Euxine  sea;  and  th.it 
their  retreat  was  universally  cclelmited,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  discourse  and  admiration  of  all  C/reece. 

T!.L  -«;Micrs,  lindinii;  themselves  near  enough  ta^. 
CireCi  tj,  desired  to  make  some  booty  bei(>^'e  they 
arrived  there,  and  with  that  view  resolved  to  nomi- 
nate a  general  with  fuh  audiority,  whereas,  till  then, 
all  alTairs  w-ere  determined  in  the  council  of  war  by 
the  plurality  of  voices.  They  cast  their  eyes  upon 
Xenoj)hon,  and  cai  ocd  him  to  be  desired  to  accept 
that  office,  lie  was  not  insensible  to  the  honoiu'  of 
conuiianding  in  chiet*;  but  he  foresaw  the  conse- 
quences, and  clesiied  time  to  consider.  After  havin-ji 
expressed  his  hij^h  sense  of  i^ratitude  for  an  olfer 
so  much  to  his  honour,  he  represented,  that,  to  avoid 
jealousy  and  divisiou,  the  sucee^w  gf  atiairo,  and  the 
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Artax-.  interest  of  ^he  army,  seemed  to  require,  that  they 
Mnemon  should  chuse  a  Lacedjrmonian  for  their  general,  as 
the  Sf>artan  state  at  that  time  was  actually  mistress  of 
Greece,  and  in  consideration  of  that  choice,  would  be 
hetter  disposed  to  support  them.  Tiiis  reason  was 
not  rehshed,  and  they  objected  to  it,  that  they  were 
far  from  intending  to  depend  servilely  upon  Sparta, 
or  to  submit  to  regulate  their  enterprises  by  the 
pleasure  or  dislike  of  that  state;  and  pressed 
nim  again  to  accept  the  command.  He  was  then 
obliized  to  explain  himself  plainly,  and  without 
evasion ;  and  declared,  tliat  havins^  consulted  the 
gods  by  sacrifice,  upon  the  otier  they  made  him, 
they  had  manifested  their  will  by  evident  signs, 
from  hence  it  appeared  that  they  did  not  a[)provc 
their  choice.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the  impres- 
sion, which  the  sole  mention  of  the  gods  made  upo;) 
the  soldiers,  otherwise  very  warm  and  tenacious; 
and  who  besides  are  commonly  Httle  affected  witli 
the  motives  of  religion.  Their  great  ardour  abated 
immcdiiitely,  and  ^^ithout  making  any  reply,  they 
proceeded  to  elect  Chirisopiius,  though  a  Laced &c- 
inonian,  for  their  general. 

His  ant'  ;  ^vas  of  no  long  continuance.  Dis- 
cord, as  1  n  had  ioreseen,  arose  amongst  trie 
troops,  who  were  angry  that  their  general  prevented 
their  I'hmdei  ing  the  Grecian  cities  through  which  they, 
pai  iecL  T]\\-  dist'jrbance  vv:as  principally  excited  by 
liie  Pei.;!  onuesians,  who  composed  one  half  of  the 
ar and  could  not  see  Xcnophon,  an  Athenian,  in 
ai  'lliority  withoctt  pain.  Difieront  .measlires  were 
proposed;  but  nothing  being  concluded,  the  troops 
divided  themsclv'es  into  tliree  bodies,  of  which  the 
Achaian-  and  Arcadians,  that  is,  the  Peloponnesians, 
were  the  principal,  amoimting  to  four  thousand  five, 
hundred  heavy-armed  foot,  with  Lycon  and  Callima- 
<:hus  for  their  generals.  Chirisophus  commanded 
another  party  of  about  foLrteea  hundred  men,, 
besides  seven  hundred  light-armed  infantry.  Xeno- 
phon  had  the  third,  almost  the  same  in  number,  of 
iviiich  three  hundred  were  light-armed  soidierS;  with 


^^  liich  v»erc  ail  tiift  ciivalry  of  the  Arrn\- 
'     '    cl aliips  iVoui  llu- p      "^  HiiK 
-riU  to  (Jciii. 
some  bootv, 
oi  V  clij'e.  ■  CI:. ' 
'•d  by  la'.)f  1  *  l>nt  ui. 
i'oii  laii'  i  ieraciea, 

'"•'ic  cuiiiilry. 

iinprudc^nce  (tf  the 
)l\t  ii  thcQi  in  several 
"•otlic  ad'.' 
-i^rv  l:. 

ited  lyi:;: ;  :  ived 

0  (lays  niter,  having 
-mail  arm  oi  wLicli  separates  tiie 

'      -.tie  Lilian  the  point  of  pliin- 
^>ovv(rful  city,  to  revenge  a 
iVu  '0  ^fiJ  ^^^'^''^  '^^^J^^^  them,  and 

'  ■  ^r' eni  i-^'iiin  j;  tli'"';is<;lves  once  lor  all, 

.   :i  made      po— i'>lv^  h.jste  Ihiilier.  He 
•  ■  I  the  just'xss  ot'tiK  ii     v  :',;  •  .  Iu.it  lie  made 
^iible  cf  the  tatai  coiibc  :         '.vbidi  woiile 
r.       After  your  plu- ^         .nn  city, 
.1:5  the  Laee^aimoniaii.:i  estabii^hed  in  it, 
*'  \     wiii  be  deemed  the  mortai  enemies  ot"  ihcii 
republic,  and  of  ail  their  allies.    Athens,  my 
countr}%  that  had'four  hundred  galiies  at  sea  and 
*  ill  tiie  arsenals,  when  it  took  up  aims  agains!: 
*'^tiiem,  great  surqs  ot  uioriey  in  its  treasury,  are- 

venue  of  a  thousarjd  tal-  iits,  an4  ^  as  m  possession  01^ 
of  all  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  of  n; uny  cities  in 
EuiDpe  and  Asia,  of  vvticb  this  ^us  one,  has  ne- 
verdietess  been  reduced  to  yield  to  their  power, 
"  and  submit  to  their  sway.^  And  do '.you  hope, 
^'  who  are  but  a  handful  of  irf?n,  without  generals, 
Pfovisions,  allies,  or  any  resource,  either  from 
'*  Tissapheraes,  who  lias  bctra^'cd  you,  or  the  king  • 
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"  of  Perski,  whom  you  have  attempted  to  dethrone; 

can  you  hope,  I  say,,  in  such  a  condition  to  nriake 
"  head  against  the  Laeeciaemonians?  Let  us  demand 
"  satisl8Ctic.»n  from  the  Byzantines,  and  not  avenj^e 
*'  their  fault  hy  a  nuich  preater  of  our  own,  Vvhich 
"  must  draw  upon  us  inevitahle  ruin."  He  was  be- 
lieved, and  the  affair  accommodated. 

^  I'roui  tlieiice  he  led  them  to  bahnydessa,  to  serve 
Seuthes  prince  of  Thrace,  who  had  beibre  sohcited 
him  by  his  envoys  to  bring  troops  to  his  aid,  in  or- 
der to  liis  re-estabhshmenf  in  his  father  s  dominions, 
of  which  his  enemies  had  deprived  him.  He  had 
made  Xenophon  great  promises  for  himself  and  liis 
troops;  but  when  he  had  done  him  the  service  he 
w  anted,  lie  M  as  so  far  h'om  keeping  his  word,  that 
he  did  not  gi\  e  hitn  the  pay  agreed  upon.  Xeno- 
phon keenly  reproached  him  with  this  breach  of 
faith;  imputing  his  pertidy  to  hi^  minister  Hera- 
chdcs,  who  thought  to  make  his  court  to  his  mas- 
ter, hv  saving  him  a  sum  of  money  at  the  expence 
of  justice,  faith,  and  honesty;  qualities  which 
ought  to  be  dearer  than  all  others  to  a  prince,  as 
they  conti  ibute  tlje  most  to  his  reputation,  as  well 
as  to  the  success  of  aiiah  s,  and  the  security  of  a 
state,  ijut  tliat  treacherous  minister,  who  looked 
upon  h(jnour,  probity,  and  justice,  as  mere  chime- 
ras, end  that  there  was  nothing  real  but  the  pos- 
.se.-:>ion  of  m-ich  money,  thought  only  of  enriching 
himself  by  any  means  whatsoever,  and  robbed  his 
ma-.ter  fii-.^t  with  in][)unity,  and  al!  his  subjects  along 
with  him.         However,"   continues  Xenophon, 

every  wise  man,  especially  if  vested  widi  autho- 
"  rity  and  comm.and,  ought  to  regard  justice,  pro- 

bity,  and  the  faith  of  engagements,  as  the  most 
"  precious  treasure  he  can  possess ;  and  as  an  assured 

resource,  and  an  infallible  support  in  all  the  events 

tliat  can  happen.  '  Heraclides  was  the  more 
in  the  wrong  for  acting  in  this  manner  toward! 


*  Xenonh.  1.  vii. 
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the  troops,  as  lie  vvas  a  native  of  Greece,  and  not  a 
Thracian  ;  but  avarice  had  extiagaislicd  all  sense  of  ^'^ 
honour  in  hiin. 

\^liilst  the  dispute  between  Seuthes  and  Xeno- 
j)]ion  'vas  wannest,  (Jliarminus  and  Polyniccs  arriv- 
ed, as  alnha'^Sculors  fnini  Laec'daunon,  aud  brought 
advice,  that  the  republic  had  declared  war  a^aifist 
Ti<<aphernes  and  Piiaruabasus  ;  tliat  Thinibron  had 
already  enibaikcd  with  troops,  and  promised  a 
Darick  a  month  to  every  soldier,  tv\o  to  each  ofli- 
crr,  and  foar  to  the  colonels,  who  should  engaL^e  in 
the  service.  Xenophon  accept(?iJ  tiie  otter,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  from  Seuthes,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
ambassadors,  part  of  die  pay  tkie  to  him,  he  went 
by  sea  to  Lampsacus  with  tiic  army,  which  amounted 
at  that  lime  to  almost  six  thousand  men.  From 
thence  he  advanced  to  Periiamus,  a  city  in  the 
Troad.  Haviu^  met  near  Parthenia,  where  ended 
the  expedition  of  the  Greeks,  a  great  noblematj 
retan^ni^  into  Per.'^ia,  he  took  him,  his  wife  and 
children,  with  all  his  equipage,  and  by  that  means 
found  himself  in  a  condition  to  bestow  great  lar- 
gesses upon  the  soldiers,  and  to  make  them  a  satis- 
factory aniends  fur  ail  the  losses  they  had  sustained. 
Thinibron  at  length  arrived,  who  took  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  troops,  and  having  joined  them 
with  his  oun,  marched  against  Tissaphernes  and 
Pharnabasus. 

Such  was  tlie  event  of  Cyrus's  expedition.  *  Xe- 
nophon reckons,  froui  the  tirst  setting  out  of  that 
prince's  army  from  tlie  city  of  Epliesus  to  their  ar- 
rival where  the  battit;  wns  fought,  five  hundred  and 
thirty  i)ara3ang:is  or  leagues,  and  fourscore  and 
thirteen  days'  march ;  ^  and  in  tlicir  return  from  the 
place  of  battle  to  Cotyora,  .a  city  upon  the  coast  of 
the  I'Aixine  or  Black  sea,  six  liundred  and  twenty 
parasangas  or  leagues,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty 

•  Xerwph.  de  Expend  Cyr.  1.  ii  p.  276. 
^  Ibid.4*  V.  p.  355. 
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Artax.  two  days'  march.  And  adding  both  together,  he  says^ 
Jiitnion.  the  way,  going  and  coming,  was  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  *  five  parasangas  or  leagues,  ^  and  two^ 
hundred  and  fifteen  days  march ;  and  that  the  whole 
time  the  army  took,  to  perform  that  journey,  in- 
cluding the  days  of  rest,  was  fifteen  months. 

It  apj)ears  by  this  calculation,  that  the  army  ox 
Cyrus  marclicd  daily,  one  day  with  another,  almost 
six  parasangas  I  or  leagues  in  going,  and  only  five 
in  tluir  return.  It  was  natural,  that  Cyrus,  .who 
desired  to  surprise  his  brother,  should  use  all  possi- 
ble diligence  for  that  purpose. 

Tliis  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  has  always 
passed  amongst  jndges  in  the  art  of  war,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  tor  a  perfect  model  in  its  kind^ 
which  has  never  had  a  parallel.  Indeed  no  enter- 
prise could  be  formed  with  more  valour  and  bra- 
very, nor  conducted  witii  more  prudence,  nor  exe- 
cuted with  more  success.  Ten  thousand  men,  five 
or  six  hundred  leagues  from  their  own  country, 
who  had  lost  their  generals  and  best  officers,  and  find 
themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  vast  empire, 
undertake,  in  the  sight  of  a  victorious  and  numerous 

tXenopIi.  I.  vli.  p.  427. 

*  r  add.fite,  which  are  left  out  in  the  text,  to  make  the  total 
agree  with  the  two  parts. 

t  The  parasanga  is  a  road  measure  peculiar  to  the  PersianSj^ 
and  consis's  of  thirty  stadia.  The  sfadium  is  a  Grecian  measure^ 
p.nd  contains,  according  to  the  most  received  opinion,  one  hun- 
<J  red  and  twenty-five  geometrical  paces;  twenty  of  which  in 
consequence  are  required  to  the  common  French  league,  which 
consists  of  2500  paces.  And  this  has  been  my:  rule  hitherto,  ac~ 
cordinEr  to  which  the  parasan^ja  is  a  league  and  a  iialf. 

But  i  observe  here  a  great  difficulty.  According  to  this  cal- 
culation we  should  fi.id,  the  ordinary  days'  marches  of  Cj  ruS;. 
with  an  army  of  more  than  an  hundred  thousand  men,  would 
have  been  one  da^^  with  another  nine.leagues,  during  so  long  a. 
fime,  which  according  to  the  judges  in  military  affairs  is  abso- 
lutely imp6s«;iblc.  This  is  vrhat  has  determined  me  to  compute 
the  pani.'^a/iga  at  no  more  than  a  league.  Several  authors  have 
remarked,  and  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  doubted;  that  the  stadium, 
Jiud  all  the  otJier  road  measures  of  the  ancients,  have  dilfered 
widely  according  to  times  and  places,  asthey  still  doam,ongst  us 
16 
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wmy,  with  the  king  at  ti  e  head  of  it,  to  retire  A 
throuah  the  scat  ot  his  empire,  and  in  a  manher 
from  tiic  gate^  of  his  palace,  and  to  travcrsr  a  vast 
extent  of  nnknow  n  countnes,  ahnost  all  in  arms 
against  them,  without  hein^  dismayed  by  tiic  pros- 
pect of  the  innumerable  obstacles  and  dangers,  to 
which  they  were  every  moment  exposed ;  the  passage 
of  rivers,  of  mountains  and  defiles ;  open  attacks ; 
secret  ambuscades  from  the  people  upon  their  route ; 
laminc,  almost  inevitable  in  vast  and  desert  regions; 
and  above  all,  the  treachery  they  had  to  fear  from  tlie 
troops,  who  seemed  to  be  employed  in  escordng 
them,  but  in  reality  had  orders  to  destroy  them, 
lor  Artaxerxes,  v.ho  was  sensible  how  much  the 
return  of  those  Greeks  into  their  country  would 
cover  him  with  disij;race,  and  discredit  the  majesty 
of  the  empire  in  the  opinion  of  all  nadons,  had  letc 
nothing  undone  to  prevent  it;  and  he  desired  their 
destruction,  says  Plutarch,  more  passionately  than 
to  conquer  Cyrus  himself,  or  to  preserve  his  domi- 
nions.   Th.ose  ten  thousand  men,  however,  not- 
withstanding so  many  obstacles,  carried  their  point, 
and  arrived,  through  a  thousand  dangers,  victorious 
and  triumphant  in  their  own  countrv.  ^Antony 
ion::  after,  when  pursued  by  the  Part'iians  almost 
in  the  same  countrv,  findins  himself  in  like  dan^^er, 
cried  out  in  admiration  of  their  invincible  vuiOiir^ 
Oh  the  rc^treat  of  the  ten  tliomand  i 

And  it  was  tlie  good  success  of  this  famous  retreat, 
which  tilled  the  j)eople  of  Greece  with  contempt  for 
Artaxerxes,  by  demon^^trating  to  thern,  tlirit  g^ild, 
silver  luxury,  voluptuousness,  and  a  numerous  sera- 
glio of  women,  were  the  sole  merit  of  tiie  Great 
Kincj;  but  that,  as  to  the  rest,  his  opulence  and 
all  his  boasted  power  were  only  pride  and  vain  os- 
tentation. It  >^a3  this  prejudice,  more  universal 
than  ever  in  Greece  after  this  celebrated  expedition, 
that  gave  birth  to  those  bold  enterprises  of  tiie 


^  P  ut,  itx  Aoto.  p.  93".   '^2  y-i'^fti, 
I  I  2 
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Artax.  of  ^^•h\ch  ^re  shall  soon  treat,  that  made 

Mnemon.  /^rtaxerxes  tremble  upon  his  throne,  and  brought 
the  Persian  empire  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction, 

Sect.  VII.  Consequences  of  Cyrus's  Death  in  the 
Court  of  Artaxerxes.  Cruelty  and  Jealousy  of 
Pary  satis.    Slatira  poisoned. 

*  I  RETURN  to  ^vhat  passed  after  tlie  battle  of 
Cunaxa  in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes.  As  he  believed 
that  he  had  killed  Cyriis  with  his  own  hand,  and  look- 
ed upon  that  action  as  tlie  most  glorious  of  his  life,- 
he  desired  that  all  the  world  should  think  the  same  ; 
and  it  was  wounding  him  in  the  most  tender  part, 
to  dispute  that  honour,  or  endeavour  to  share  it, 
with  him.  The  Carian  soldier,  whom  we  mention- 
ed before,  not  contented  the  great  presents 
the  king  had  made  him  upon  a  different  pretext, 
perpetually  declared  to  all  that  would  hear  him,  that 
none  but  himself  had  killed  Cyrus,  and  tliat  the 
king  did  him  great  injustice  in  depriving  him  of  the 
glory  due  to  him.  The  prince,  upon  being  inform- 
ed of  that  insolence,  conceived  a  jealousy  equally 
base  and  cruel,  and  had  the  weakness  to  cause  him 
to  be  delivered  to  Parysatis,  who  had  sworn  the  de- 
struction of  all  those  that  liad  any  share  in  the  death 
of  her  son.  Animated  by  a  barbarous  spirit  of  ven- 
geance, she  commanded  the  executioners  to  take  that 
unfortunate  wretch,  and  to  make  him  suffer  the  most 
exquisite  tortures  during  ten  days ;  then  after  they 
had  torn  out  his  eyes,  to  pour  melted  brass  into  his 
ears,  till  he  expired  in  that  cruel  agony ;  which  was 
accordingly  executed. 

Mithridates  also,  having  boasted  in  an  entertain- 
ment where  he  had  heated  his  brain  with  wine,  that 
it  was  he  who  gave  Cyrus  his  mortal  wound,  paid  very 
dear  for  that  absurd  and  imprudent  vanity.  He  was 
condemned  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  '*'  troughs, 

*Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1018. — 1021. 
*  Seethe  description  of  this  loiturc,  us  before  given  in  this 
irolume. 
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one  of  the  most  cr-icl  that  was  ever  invented,  and  Artax- 
after  havini^  languislu  J  in  torment  during  seventeen  Muemoa. 
days,  died  at  last  slo.v  ly  in  exq'.iisitc  misery. 

There  only  remained,  for  the  final  execution  of 
Parysatiss  project,  and  fully  to  satiate  her  vengeance, 
the  punishment  of  the  king  s  eunuch  Mesabates,  who 
by  his  master  s  order  had  cut  oti'  the  head  and  hand 
of  Cyrus.  But  as  there  was  nothing!;  to  take  liold  of 
in  iiis  conduct,  Parysntis  laid  tuis  snare  for  hini. 
She  was  a  woman  of  j^reat  aiidresjs,  had  abundance 
of  wit,  and  excelled  in  playing  at  a  certain  game 
with  dice.  After  tlie  war,  she  had  been  reconciled 
w  ith  the  king,  plaved  often  witii  him,  was  of  all  his 
parties,  Iiad  an  unbounded  complaisance  for  him, 
and  far  from  contradicting  him  in  any  thing,  anti- 
cipated his  desires,  did  not  blush  at  indulging  his 
passions,  and  even  at  supplying  him  with  the  means 
of  gratifying  them.  But  she  took  especial  care  never 
to  lose  sight  of  him,  and  to  leave  Statira  as  little 
alone  with  him  as  she  could,  desiring  to  gain  an 
absolute  ascendant  over  her  son. 

One  day  seeing  the  king  entirely  unemployed, 
and  with  no  thoughts  but  of  divcrtinir  himself,  she 
^  proposed  playing  at  dice  with  him  for  a  thousand 
Daricks  to  which  he  readily  consented.  She  suf- 
fered him  to  win,  and  paid  down  the  money.  But 
affecting  regret  and  vexation,  she  pressed  him  to 
begin  again,  and  to  play  with  her  for  an  eunuch. 
The  king',  who  suspected  nothinii,  complied,  and 
they  agreed  to  except  live  of  tlie  favourite  eunuchs 
on  each  side,  that  the  winner  should  tuw  their 
choice  out  of  the  rest,  and  the  loser  be  bound  to  de- 
liver him.  Having  made  these  conditions,  t.ey  sat 
down  to  play.  1  he  queen  was  all  attention  to  the 
game,  and  made  use  of  all  her  skill  and  address  in 
it;  be-ides  whicli  the  dice  faronred  her.  She  ^^on, 
and  chose  Mesabates,  for  he  w  as  not  one  of  those 
tiiat   had    been  excepted.     As  scon  as  she  got 


*  The  Darick  was  worth  ten  livres. 
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.  him  into  her  hands,  before  the  king  could  have  the 
ii-least  suspicion  of  the  revenge  she  meditated,  she  de- 
livered him  to  the  executioners,  and  commanded  theiri 
to  flay  him  ahve,  to  lay  him  afterwards  upon  three  * 
cross  bars,  and  to  stretch  his  skin  before  his  eyes  upon 
stakes  prepared  for  that  purpose ;  which  was  per- 
formed accordingly.  When  the  king  knew  this,  he 
was  very  sorry  for  it,  and  violently  angry  with  his 
mother.  But  without  giving  herself  any  further 
tiouble  about  it,  she  told  him  w  ith  a  smile,  and  In 
a  jesting  way,  "  Really,  you  are  a  great  loser,  and 

must  be  highly  in  the  right,  to  be  so  much  out  of 
"  humour  for  a  decrepid  wretch  of  an  eunuch,  when 

I,  who  lost  a  thousand  good  Daricks,  and  paid 

them  down  upon  the  spot,  don't  say  a  word,  and 
"  am  satisfied." 

All  these  cruelties  seem  to  have  been  only  essays 
and  preparations  for  a  ^freater  crime  w'hich  Parysatis 
meditated.  She  had  long  retained  in  her  heart  a 
violent  hatred  for  queen  Statira,  which  she  had  suf- 
fered to  escape  her  upon  many  occasions.  She  per- 
ceived plainly,  that  her  influence  with  the  king  her 
son,  was  only  die  effect  of  his  respect  and  consi- 
deration for  her  as  his  mother ;  whereas  that  for  Sta- 
tira was  founded  in  love  and  confidence,  which  ren- 
dered that  influence  much  more  secure.  Of  what  is 
not  the  jealousy  of  an  ambitious  woman  capable!  She 
resolved  to  rid  herself,  ^vhatever  it  cost  her,  of  so  for- 
midable a  rival. 

I'ov  the  more  certain  attainment  of  her  ends,  she 
feigned  a  reconciliation  with  her  daughter-in-law,  and 
treated  her  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  sincere 
friendship  and  real  confidence.  The  two  queens,  ap-^ 
pea  ring  therefore  to  have  forgotten  their  former  sus- 
picions and  quarrels,  lived  upon  good  terms  together, 
.saw  one  another  as  i^efore,  and  ate  at  each  otlier's 
apartments.  But  as  both  of  them  knew  how  much 
fhe  friendships  and  caresses  pf  tlie  court  v/vyc  to  bo 


•  Plutarch  c^phins  this  c ire arnstauce  no  funLer 
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Tolicd  upon,  especially  amongst  the  women,  they  were  Artnx. 
neitlier  of  them  the  cln|)c  of  the  other;  and  as  the  Muemoa. 
same  fears  always  subsisted,  tliey  kept  upon  their 
^uard,  and  never  ate  but  of  tlie  same  dishes  and  pieces. 
Could  one  believe  it  possible  to  deceive  so  attentive 
and  cairtious  a  vigilance?  Parysatis  one  ilav,  nlien 
lier  daughter-in-law  was  at  table  with  \m\  took  an 
extnniiely  exquisite  bird,  that  had  been  sei  vcd  uj),  cut 
it  in  tw  o  }Kirts,  gave  one  half  to  Statira,  and  ate  the 
Other  hei'self.  Statira  soon  after  was  seized  with 
sharp  pains,  and  haviiio;  quitted  the  table,  died  in  the 
most  horrible  convmsions,  not  without  inspirinn;  the 
king  with  tlie  most  violent  suspicions  of  his  mother, 
of  whose  cruelty,  and  implacable  and  reveni;erul  spi- 
rit, he  was  sufficiently  sensible  befOxe.  He  made  the 
strictest  enquiry  \iito  the  crime.  AH  his  mother's 
oflicers  and-  domestics  were  seized  and  put  to  the 
torture;  when  Gy2;is,  one  of  Parysatis's  women,  and 
tiie  confidant  of  all  her  secrets,  confessed  the  whole. 
She  had  caused  one  side  of  a  knife  to  ])e  rubbed  with 
poison,  so  that  Parysatis,  liavir.g  cut  the  bird  in  tuo, 
put  the  sound  part  into  her  own  moutb  direcllv,  and 
gave  Statira  the  other  that  was  })oisoned.  Oy^is  was 
put  to  death  after  the  manner  that  the  Per.-ians  pu- 
nished poiiKHiers,  which  is  thus  :  They  lay  their  heads 
upon  a  g^irat  and  very  broad  stone,  and  beat  upon  it 
^^  ith  another  till  they  are  entirely  crushed,  and  ha\  c 
no  remains  of  their  ibrmer  figure  As  for  Parysatis, 
the  king  contented  himself  with  Confining  her  to  IJaby- 
Iron,  where  she  demanded  to  retire,  and  told  her,  that, 
he  v/ould  never  set  his  foot  within  it  w  bilbt  she  was  ' 
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CHAR  III. 

Sect.  I.  The  Grecian  Cities  of  Ionia  imploj^e  Aid  of 
the  Lacedemonians  against  Artaxerxes.  Rare 
Prudence  of  a  Lady  continued  in  her  Husband's 
Government  after  his  Death.  Agesilaus  elected 
King  of  Sparta.   His  Character. 

Artax.  ^  'yHE  cities  of  Ionia,  that  had  followed  the  party 
01  Cyrus,  apprehending  the  resentment  ot  lissapher- 
ncs,  tiad  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  the  deli- 
verers of  Greece,  requesting  that  they  would  support 
them  in  the  possession  of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed, 
and  prevent  their  country  from  being  ravaged.  We 
have  already  said  that  Ihimbron  was  sent  thither,  to 
^vhose  troops  Xenoplion  had  joined  his,  alter  their 
return  from  Persia.    Thind^i'on  was  soon  recalled 

'^j-^^*  upon  some  discontent,  and  had  for  his  successor 
Alii  J  X.  Dercyllidas,  surnc*med  Sisyphus,  from  his  industry  in 
399.  finding  resources,  and  his  ability  in  inventing  n»a- 
chines  of  war.  He  took  upon  him  the  command 
of  the  army  at  Ephc^ns.  When  he  arrived  there,  he 
was  apprized,  that  t' icre  was  a  dispute  between  the 
two  satraps,  who  conimanded  in  the  country. 

The  provinces  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  of  which 
several,  situate  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire,  re- 
quired too  much  application  to  be  governed  imme- 
diately by  tlie  prince,  were  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  great  lords  commonly  called  satraps.  They  had 
each  of  thenri  in  their  gove  rnment  an  almost  sove- 
reign aTithority,  and  were,  properly  speaking,  not 
unlike  the  viceroys  we  see  in  our  days  in  some 
neighbouring  states.  They  were  supplied  with  a 
nu  b(  r  of  troops  sufficient  for  the  defen'Ce  of  the 
country'.  '1  hey  app(^inted  all  ofhcers,  disposed  of 
the  governments  of  cities,  and  were  charged  with 
levying  and  remitting  the  tributes  to  the  prince. 


^  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grac.  I.  iii.  p.  479 — 487. 
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They  had  power  to  raise  troops,  to  treat  witli  nriirh-  Artax. 
boiirin<T  states,  and  even  with  the  generals  of  the  Mnemon^ 
onrmv;  in  a  word,  to  do  every  thiucr  necessary  to 
inaiatain  the  good  order  and  tmnqnilhty  of  their  go- 
venvnents.  They  wore  independent  of  one  another ; 
and  though  they  served  the  same  master,  and  it  \\  as 
tlieir  dnty  to  concur  to  the  same  ends,  nevcrtiieiess, 
each  heinji  more  interest-  d  ia  the  particular  advantage 
of  his  own  province  than  in  the  general  i^uod  of  the 
empire,  they  often  differed  an loniz  themselves,  formed 
opposite  desiirns,  refu^ed  aid  to  their  colh'flgues  hi 
necessity,  and  sometimes  even  acted  evttirely  against 
them.  The  remoteness  of  the  court,  and  the  absence 
of  the  prince,  irave  room  for  tiiese  dissensions;  and 
perha[is  a  secret  policy  conti  ibuted  to  keep  them  up, 
to  elude,  or  prevent,  conspiracies,  vvhich  too  good 
an  understand hig  amongst  tiie  governors  might  have 
excited. 

Dercyllidas  having  heard,  therefore,  that  Tissa- 
pliernes  and  Pharnabasns  were  at  variance,  made  a 
truce  with  the  former,  that  he  might  not  have  ti  -  rn 
both  upon  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  entered  Phar- 
nabasns s  province,  and  advanced  as  far  as  .'Eoha. 

Zenis,  the  Dardanian,  had  governed  that  pro- 
vince under  the  satrap's  authority ;  and  as  after  his 
death  it  \vas  to  have  been  given  to  another,  Mania, 
his  widow,  went  to  Pharnabasns  with  troops  and 
presents,  and  told  him,  that  having  been  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  had  rendered  iiim  great  services,  she 
desired  him  not  to  deprive  her  of  her  husband  s  re- 
ward; that  she  would  serve  him  vvith  the  same  zeal 
and  fidelity;  and  that,  if  she  failed  in  either,  he  was 
always  at  liberty  to  ti^rc  her  government  from  her. 
She  was  continued  in  it  by  this  means,  and  acquit- 
ted herself  with  all  the  judgment  and  ability,  that 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  most  consum- 
mate person  in  the  art  of  ruling.  To  the  ordinary 
tributes,  which  her  hirsband  had  paid,  she  added 
presents  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  wlicn  ^ 
Pharnabasus  came  into  her  province,  she  untertaincd 
17 
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him  more  splendidly  than  any  of  tiie  other  govern- 
nors.  She  was  not  contented  ^vith  the  conservatiou 
of  the  cities  committed  to  her  care,  she  made  new 
conquests,  and  took  *  Larissa,  Amaxita,  and  Colona. 

Hence  we  may  observe,  that  prudence,  good  sense, 
and  courage,  are  of  all  sexes.  She  v  as  present  in  all 
expeditions  in  a  chariot,  and  in  person  decreed  re- 
wards and  punishments.  None  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces  had  a  finer  army  than  hers,  in  which  she 
had  a  great  number  of  Greek  soldiers  in  her  pay. 
She  even  attended  Pharnabasus  in  all  his  enterprises, 
and  was  of  no  common  support  to  him.  So  that 
the  satrap,  who  knew  all  the  value  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  merit,  did  more  honour  to  this  lad}-,  than  to 
all  the  other  governors.  lie  even  admitted  her  into 
his  council,  and  treated  her  with  such  a  distinction, 
as  might  have  excited  jealousy,  if  the  modesty  and 
afiability  of  that  lady  had  not  prevented  bad  effects, 
by  thiov/ing  in  a  manner  a  veil  over  all  her  perfec- 
tions, which  softened  their  lustre,  and  let  them  only 
occasionally  appear  as  ob  jects  of  admiration. 

She  had  no  enemies  but  in  her  own  family.  Mi^ 
dias,  her  son  in-law,  stung  with  the  reproach  of  suf- 
fering a  woman  to  command  in  his  |)lace,  and  abus- 
ing the  entire  confidence  she  reposed  in  him,  which 
gave  liim  access  to  her  at  all  times,  strangled  her 
with  licr  son.  After  her  death  he  seized  two  for- 
tresses, wherein  she  haxl  secured  her  treasures  ;  the 
other  cities  declared  against  him.  He  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime.  Dercyllidas  happily 
arrived  at  this  juncture.  All  the  fortresses  of  il^olia, 
eitlicr  voluntarily  or  by  forc(\  surrendered  to  him, 
juid  Zvlidias  was  deprived  of  the  p(;:isessions  he  had 
so  unjustly  acquired.  The  .Laced lemonian  general 
having  granted  Pharnabasus  a  truce,  took  up  his 
winter-fiuarters  in  iJithynia,  to  avoid  being  charg'?^ 
able  to  his  allies. 


■*  Trom  theMssiuns  and  Pisidians, 
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"The  next  year,  being  continued  in  the  com-  Aitax. 
niand,  he  crossed  over  into  Thrace,  and  arrived  in  the  Mneujon; 
Chersonesus.    He  knew,  that  the  deputies  of  the    A.  M. 
country  had  been  at  Sparta  to  represent  the  neces-  ^f^f* 
i^ity  of  fortifyinj;  the  Isthmus  with  a  good  wall  ^"^g"  ' 
n^inst  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Barbarians, 
Mliich  prevented  tlie  cultivation  of  the  lands.  Hav- 
ing measured  the  space,  which  is  more  than  a  league 
in  breadth,  he  distributed  the  work  amoni^st  the 
soldiers,  and  the  wall  was  finished  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year.    Within  this  space  were  enclosed 
eleven  cities,  several  ports,  a  great  number  of  arable 
lands,  and  plantations,  with  pastures  of  all  kinds. 
The  work  being  finished,  he  returned  into  Asia, 
after  having  reviewed  the  cities,  and  found  them  ali 
in  2ood  condition. 

"  Conon  the  Athenian,  after  losing  the  battle  of 
iEgpspotamos,  Laving  condemned  himself  to  a  vo- 
luntary banishment,  continued  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus 
v.  irh  king  Evagoras,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  his 
person,  but  in  expectation  of  a  change  of  affaks ; 
like  one,  says  Plutarch,  who  wait?  the  return  of  the 
tide  before  he  embarks.  He  hnd  always  in  view  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Athenian  power,  to  which 
his  defeat  had  given  a  mortal  wound ;  and  full  of 
lidelity  and  zeal  for  his  country,  though  little  fa- 
vourable to  him,  perpetually  meditated  the  means 
of  rai-ins:  it  from  its  ruins,  and  restoii no;  it  to  its 
ancient  splendor. 

This  Athenian  general,  knowing  that,  in  order  to 
succeed  in  his  views,  he  had  occasion  for  a  powerful 
supj)ort,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  to  explain  his  projects 
to  hin},  and  ordered  the  person  who  earned  his  letter, 
to  apply  to  Ctesias,  w  ho  would  give  it  to  the  king. 
It  was  accordingly  delivered  to  that  physician,  who, 
it  is  said,  though  he  did  not  approve  the  contents  of  it, 
added  to  what  Conon  had  written,  lliat  he  desired  the 
king  would  send  Ctesias  to  hiniy  being  a  person  verj. 


■  Xfnoph.  p.  4;^7,  488. 


*  P!l-^  ii)  Artax.  {>.  1021 
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Artax.  capable  of  doing  him  service,  especially  in  maritime 
Mnemon.  affairs.  "  Phanmbasiis,  in  concert  with  Conon,  A^^as 
gone  to  court  to  complain  against  the  conduct  of  Tis- 
saphernes,  as  too  avowedly  in  favour  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Pharnaba- 
siis,  the  king  ordered  five  hundred  talents  *  to  be  paid 
him  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  with  instructions  to 
give  Conon  the  command  of  it.  He  sent  Ctesias  into 
Greece,  who,  after  having  visited  Cnidos,  his  native 
countr}',  went  to  Sparta. 

p  This  Ctesias  had  at  first  been  in  the  service  of 
Cyrus  whom  he  had  followed  in  his  expedition.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  wherein  Cyrus  was 
Ivilled,  and  was  made  use  of  to  dress  the  wounds  Ar- 
taxerxes  had  received,  of  which  he  acquitted  himself 
so  well,  that  the  king  retained  him  in  his  service,  and 
made  him  his  first  physician.  He  passed  several 
years  in  his  service  in  that  quality.  Whilst  he  was 
there,  the  Greeks,  in  all  their  business  at  the  court, 
applied  themselves  to  him ;  as  Conon  did  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  His  long  residence  in  Persia,  and  at 
the  court,  iiad  given  him  the  necessary  time  and  means 
for  his  iniormation  in  the  history  of  the  country,  w  hich 
he  wrote  in  three-and-twenty  books.  The  first  six 
contained  the  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylo- 
nians, from  Ninus  and  Semiramis  down  to  Cyrus. 
The  other  seventeen  treated  of  the  Persian  affairs  from 
the  beginning  of  Cyrus's  reign  to  the  third  year  of  the 
XCVth  01ym[>iad,  which  agrees  with  the  three  hun- 
dred ana  ninety-eighth  before  JESUS  CHRIST. 
He  wrote  also  an  history  of  India.  Photius  has  given 
us  several  extracts  of  both  these  histories,  which  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  works  of  Ctesias.  He  often  con- 
tradicts Herodotus,  and  differs  sometimes  also  from 
Xenophon.  He  was  not  much  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cients, who  speak  of  him  as  of  a  very  vain  man,  whose 

**Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  267.    Justin.  1.  vi.  c.  I.       P  Sf rab.  1.  xiv, 
p.  656.   Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1014 — 1017 — 1020.   Died.  1.  xiv. 
p.  273.  Aristot.  dc  Hist.  anim.  i.  viii.  c.  28.  Phot.  Cod.  LXII. 
*  SOOjOoo  crowns,  or  avbout;^.  11 2^000.  sterling. 
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'vxracity  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  anH  who  lias  inserted  Arfax. 
tables,  and  sometimes  even  lies,  in  his  historv.  Mutjuon, 

^  Tissaphemes  and  Pharnabasjis,  thoiiiih  secretly  A.  M. 
each  others  enemies,  had  upon  the  kind's  orders  ''^ j'p 
united  their  troo})s,  to  oppose  the  enterprises  of  "^y^"  * 
DercyHidas,  who  had  marched  into  Curia.  They 
had  reduced  him  to  post  himself  so  disadvantai^eously 
that  he  must  inevitably  have  perished,  had  they 
charged  iiim  inimediately,  without  i^ivin^  him  time 
to  look  about  him.  P!:arnaba^'us  vvas  of  tliis  opinion  : 
But  Tissaphernes  dreading  the  valour  of  the  Greeks, 
who  had  followed  Cvru?,  which  he  hail  experienced, 
and  whom  he  conceived  all  the  others  resembled, 
proposed  an  interview,  \^hich  was  accepted.  Der- 
cyHidas haviniy  demanded,  that  the  Grecian  cities 
should  condnue  free,  and  Tissaphernes,  that  the 
army  and  gt^nerals  of  Laceda*mon  should  retire; 
thev  made  a  truce,  till  the  answers  of  their  respective 
masters  could  be  known. 

'  Whilst  these  things  passed  in  Asia,  the  Lacedjc- 
monians  resolved  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Elis,  who,  not  content  with  having  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  their  enemies  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  prevented  their  disputing  the  prizes  in  the 
Olympic  games.  Upon  pretence  of  the  non-pay- 
ment of  a  fine  by  Sparta,  they  liad  insulted  their 
citizens  during  the  games,  and  hindered  Agis  from 
sacrificing  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  That 
king  was  charged  with  this  expedition,  which  did 
not  terminate  till  the  tliird  year  after.  He  could 
liave  taken  their  city  Olympia,  which  had  no  works, 
but  C(jatented  himself  with  plunderinir  the  suburbs, 
and  iiv^  places  for  the  exerciics,  which  were  very 
fine.  They  demanded  peace,  which  was  granted, 
and  were  suffered  to  retain  th<3  superintendency  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  winch  they  h^d 


Xenoph.  Hi^t.  Grxc.  1.  iii.  p.  489,  4^0  Diod.  1.  xiv. 
p.  2(i7.    'Xtnopb.  ibid.  p.  492 
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not  much  right,  but  were  more  worthy  of  that  ho- 
•  nour  than  those  who  disputed  it  with  them. 

'  Agis  on  his  return  fell  sick,  and  died  upon  arriv- 
ing atS^parta.  Almost  divine  honours  were  paid  to 
his  memory,  and  after  the  expiration  of  some  days, 
according  to  custom,  Leotychides  and  Agesilaus, 
one  the  son,  and  the  other  brother  of  the  deceased, 
disputed  the  crown.  The  latter  maintained,  that  his 
competitor  was  not  the  son  of  Agis,  and  support^ed 
his  assertion  by  the  confession  of  the  queen  herself, 
who  knew  best,  and  who  had  often,  as  well  as  her 
husband,  acknowledged  as  much.  In  fact  there 
was  a  current  report,  that  she  had  had  him  by  Alci- 
biades  \  as  has  been  related  in  its  place,  and  that  the 
Athenian  general  had  corrupted  her  by  a  present  of 
a  *  thousand  Daricks.  Agis  protested  the  contrary 
at  his  death.  Leotychides  having  thrown  himself  at 
his  feet  all  bathed  in  his  tears,  he  could  not  refuse 
the  favour  he  implored  of  him,  and  owned  him  for 
his  son  before  all  that  were  present. 

Most  of  the  Spartans,  charmed  with  the  virtue 
and  great  merit  of  Agesilaus,  and  deeming  it  an 
extraordinary  advantage  to  have  a  person  for  their 
king,  who  had  been  educated  amongst  them,  and 
had  passed  like  them  through  all  the  rigour  of  the 
Spartan  education,  'supported  him  v.  ith  llieir  \^'hole 
power.  An  ancient  oracle,  that  advised  Sparta  to 
beware  of  a  lame  reign,  was  urged  against  him.  Ly- 
'iander  only  made  a  jest  of  it,  and  turned  its  sense 
against  Leotychides  himself;  endeavouring  to  prove, 
that  as  a  bastard,  he  was  the  lame  king  whom  the 
oracle  intended  to  caution  them  against.  Agesilaus, 
as  well  by  his  own  great  qualities, '  as  the  powerful 
support  of  Lysander,  carried  it  against  his  nephew, 
and  was  declared  king. 

•  Xcnoph.  p.  493.  riut.  in  Lys.  p.  445.  In  A^esil.  p.  597, 
*Alhen.  I.  xii  p.  534. 

*  1000  pistoles. 
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As  by  tlie  laws  the  kingdom  had  devolved  to  A 
Agis,  his  brotb-er  Agcsilaus,  who  seemed  to  be  des- 
lined  to  pa<s  bis  Hte  as  a  private  person,  had  been 
educated  like  other  children  in  the  Spartan  discipline* 
which  as  to  the  mode  of  life  was  very  rough,  and  tiill 
of  laborious  exercise,  but  *"  taught  youth  obedience 
perfectly  well.  The  law  dispensed  with  this  educa- 
tion only  to  such  children  as  were  dcsiL^ncd  for  the 
throne.  Agesilaus  therefore  had  this  peculiar  advan- 
tage, tliat  he  did  not  arrive  at  comuiLMiding,  till  he  had 
tirst  learnt  perfectly  well  ho^v  to  obey.  From  thence 
it  was,  that  of  all  the  kings  of  Sparta  he  best  knew  how 
to  make  his  subjects  love  and  esteem  him,  -j-  because 
that  prince,  to  the  great  qualities  with  wliich  nature 
had  endowed  him  for  command  and  the  sovereignty, 
had  united  by  his  education  the  advantage  of  being 
humane  and  popular. 

It  is  surprising  that  Sparta,  a  city  so  renowned  in 
point  of  education  and  policy,  should  conceive  it 
proper  to  abate  any  thing  of  its  severity  and  disci- 
pline in  favour  of  the  princes  who  were  to  reign;  they 
having  most  need  of  beins;  early  haliituated  to  the 
yoke  of  obedience,  in»order  to  theu'  being  the  better 
qualified  to  command. 

"  Plutarch  observes,  that  fi'om  his  infancy  Age- 
silaus  was  remarkable  for  uniting  qualities  in  liim- 
self,  which  are  generally  incompatible ;  a  vivacity  of 
temper,  a  vehemence,  a  resolution  invincible  in  ap- 
pearance, an  ardent  passion  for  being  first  and  sur- 
passing all  others,  v\  ith  a  gentleness,  submission,  and 
docility,  that  complied  at  a  single  word,  -dnd  nrad'e 

''In  Age.sil.  p.  596. 

*  Hence  it  that  the  poet  Simanides  called  Sparta,  the 
tamer  of  7nm,  ^a/*ac-'uy.*^o7c»,  as  that  ot  the  Grecian  cities  wttich 
rendered  its  iuljabita  iis  by  good  habits  the  most  active  3 ad  vi- 
gorous, and  at  tii-  ';ame  fimL*  the  most  «;bedient  to  the  la'vs  of 
anv^      ^a?.»r*  o>»  tu:»  i9i>  mq  arO^hcf.q  r<.K  jo/cT;  <rEj?^^£ka?  y.xl 
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Arkiv.    liini  infinitely  sensible  of  the  lightest  reprimand, 
Maeaion.  SO  tliat  every  thing  might  be  obtained  of  hinn  from 
the  motives  of  honour,  but  nothing  by  fear  or  vio- 
lence. 

He  was  lame,  but  that  defect  was  covered  by  the 
gracefulness  of  his  person,  and  still  more  by  the 
gaiety  with  which  he  supported  and  rallied  it  first 
himself  It  may  even  be  said,  that  this  infininty  of 
his  body  set  his  valour  and  passion  for  glory  in  a 
stronger  light;  there  being  no  labour  nor  enterprise, 
however  ditllcult,  that  he  would  refuse  upon  account 
of  that  inconvenience. 

*  Praise,  \\  ithout  an  air  of  truth  and  sincerity,  was 
so  far  'from  giving  liim  pleasure,  that  it  oftended 
him,  and  was  never  received  by  him  as  such,  but 
^vhen  it  came  from  the  mouths  of  tiiose,  vv  ho  upon 
other  occasions  had  represented  his  faihngs  to  him 
^  -with  freedom,    lie  would  never  suffer  his  picture 

to  be  drawn  during  his  life,  and  even  when  dy- 
ing, expressly  forbade  any  image  to  be  made  of 
him,  either  in  colours  or  relievo.  ^  His  reason  wavS, 
that  his  great  actions,  if  he  had  done  any,  \\ould 
supply  the  place  of  monuments ;  without  which,  all 
the  statues  in  the  \a  orld  would  do  him  no  nranner  of 
honour.  We  only  know,  that  he  vvas  of  small  sta- 
ture, which  the  Spartans  did  not  like  in  their 
kings ;  and  Theophrastus  afJinns,  that  the  Ephori 
laid  a  fine  upon  their  king  Archidamus,  the  father  of 
him  we  s])eak  of,  for  having  espoused  a  very  little 
^voman:  *  Foi\  said  they,  she'll  give  us  poppets  in- 
stead  of,kings, 

'It  has  been  remarked,  that  Agesilaus,  in  his  way 
of  living  with  the  Spartans,  behaved  better  with  re- 
gard to  his  enemies  than  his  h  icjids ;  for  he  never 
did  the  leafit  wrong  to  the  forn;er,  and  often  violated 
justice  in  favour  of  the  latter.   He  w  ould  have  been 

»  Pint,  in  Moral.  J).  55.  y  Ibid,  p,  191.  ■  Plut.  in  Ac^esil, 
P- 598. 
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•shamed  not  to  have  honoured  and  rewarded  his  a 
enemies,  when  their  actions  deserved  it;  and  was  not  Mr 
able  to  reprove  his  friends  when  they  committed 
faults.  He  would  even  supj^ort  them  when  tiiey 
were  in  the  wrong  *,  and  upon  such  occasions  look- 
ed upon  tlie  zeal  for  justice  its  a  vain  pretence  to 
cover  the  retiisal  of  serving  thejn.  And  in  proof  of 
this,  a  short  letter  is  cited,"vjTitten  by  liim  to  a  judge 
in  recommendation  of  :i  friend ;  the"  words  are :  If 
Nicias  be  nol  guilt jj,  acquit  him  for  his  innocence; 
if  he  be,  acquit  him  for  wy  sake;  but  however  it  be, 
acquit  him. 

It  is  understanding  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
friendship  very  ill,  to  be  capable  of  rendering  it  in 
this- manner  tlic  ':c  of  crimes,  and  the  pro- 

tectress of  l)ad  }K  The  faudamcntal  law  of 

friendship,  says  Cicero,  is  never  to  ask  of,  or  grant 
any  thing  to  tricnds,  that  is  not  consistent  with  justice 
and  honour:  ^  Hec  prima  lex  in  amicitid  sanci- 
atur,  ut  neque  rogcmus  res  turpes,  ncc  faciamus 
ro^ati. 

Agcsilaus  was  not  so  delicate  inWiis  point,  at  least 
in  tlie  beginning,  and  6miltcd  no  occa.sion  of  gratity- 
ing  his  friend^,  and  even  his  enemies.  Ev  this  ofh- 
eious  and  obliging  conduct,  supported  by  his  extraor- 
dinaiy  merit,  he  acquired  great  credit,  and  almost 
absolute  power  in  the  city"  which  ran  so  hin;h  as  to 
render  him  suspected  by  his  country.  The  Epiiori,  to 
prevent  its  eftects,  and  give  a  check  to  his  auibition, 
laid  a  tine  upon  him;  alleging  a^  their  sole  reason, 
*that  he  attached  the  hearts  of  the  citizens' to  him- 
self alone,  w  hich  w  ere  the  right  of  the  republic,  and 
ought  not  to  be  possessed  but  in  common. 

VVhen  he  was  declared  king,  he  was  put  into  pos- 
session of  the  whole  estate  of  his  brother  Agb,  of 
which  Leotychides  was  deprived  as  a  bastard.  But 
seeing  the  relations  of  that  prince,  on  the  side  of  his 
uiother  Larnpito,  were  all  very  poor,  though  persons 
*  Plut.  in  A^^psil.  p.  G03.  ^  l)e  amicit.  n,  40. 
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Artax.  of  iriUdi  vvorlh,  he  divided  the  whole  inheritance  mth 
Mnenion.  tliem,  and  by  that  act  of  generosity  ?xquired  great! 

reputation,  and  the  gOGdv\iU  of  all  the  world,  instead 
of  tlie  envy  and  hatred  which  he  niight  have  drawn 
upon  himself  by  the  inheritance.  These  sort  of  Sa- 
crihces  are  glorious,  though  rare,  and  can  never  he 
sufficiently  esteemed. 

Never  wa-s  king  of  Sjwta  so  powerful  as  Agesilaus, 
and  it  v.  as  only,  as  Xeiiophon  says,  by  obeying  i^i^ 
country  in  every  thing,  that  he  acquired  so  great  an 
authority;  which  Seems  a  kind  of  paradox,  thus  ex- 
plained by  Plutarch.  T  he  greatest  power  was  vested 
at  that  time  in  the  Ephori  and  senate.  The  office  of 
the  Ephori  subsisted  only  one  year;  they  were  in- 
stituted to  hmit  the  too  great  power  of  the  kings, 
and  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  it,  as  we  have  ob- 
served elsewhere.  For  this  reason  the  kings  of 
Sparta,  from  their  earliest  establishment,  had  always 
retained  a  kind  of  hereditary  aversion  for  them,  and 
continually  opposed  tiieir  measures.  Agesilaus  took 
a  quite  contrary  method.  Instead  of  being  perpe- 
tually at  war  v.  iijh  them,  and  clashing  upon  all  occa- 
sions with,  their  measures,  he  made  it  his  business  to 
cultivate  their  good  opinion,  treated  them  always 
with  the  utmost  deference  and  re^^^ard,  never  enter- 
ed upon  the  least  enterprise,  without  having  first 
communicated  it  to  them,  and  upon  their  summons 
quitted  every  thing,  arid  repaired  to  the  senate  with 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  resignation  :  AVhenever 
he  sat  upon  his  thione  to  administer  justice,  if  the 
Ephori  entered,  he  never  failed  to  rise  up  to  da 
tliem  honour.  By  ail  these  instances  of  respect,  he 
seemed  to  add  new  di;i,nlty  to  their  offiee,  whilst  in 
reality  he  augmented  his'  ovvn  po\\er,  \^'i'thout  its 
being  ob^^erved-,  and  added  to  tlie  sovereigi^ty  a  gi'an- 
deur  by  so  much  the  more  solid  and  pomanent,  as  it 
was  tlie  etf>3  ctof  tlie  peoj^ies  g<x)dv\ill  and  esteem  for 
him.  Th'j  gi'eafcest  o-f  the  Roman  emperors,  as  Au- 
g'isrm,  Trajin,  and  Marcus  Antoiunns,  were  con- 
vinced, that  the  utmost  a  prince  could  do,  to  honour 
10 
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and  exalt  the  di;j;nitv  of  the  princi|.>;il  magistrates,  A 
xvas  onlv  addinij;  to  his  own  poue  r,  and  stren^thcniii!^ 
his  luithoritv,  which  ncitiier  i^hoiilil^  wov  can  he 
founded  in  any  thing  but  ju!^tict^ 

Such  was  A^resihius,  ol' ulioiu  nuich  \\  \A  i.c  ^aid 
hereafter,  and  whose  character  it  was  thei'efore  ne- 
cessary to  dev  elope.  ^ 

Sect.  11.  A gcnla  us  sets  out  for  Asia.  Lysander falls 
out  loith  him,  and  j^eturns  to  Sparta.  II i<  awln- 
tious  Ddsigns  to  alter  the  Succession  to  the  Throne. 

'  AgESILAUS  had  scarce  ascended  the  throne, 
when  accoimrs  came  from  Asia,  that  ti:e  kin^r  of 
Persia  was  httins:  out  a  great  fleet  in  Phoeni^i  ),  with 
intent  to  deprive  tlie  Lacedemonians  of  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  Conon's  letters,  seconded  by  the 
remonstrances  of  Pharnabasus,  who  ijad  in  concert 
represented  to  Aitaxerxes  the  power  of  ^^jjarta  as 
formidable,  had  made  a  strong  imprcL-^ion  upon  that 
prince.  From  that  time  he  had  it  seriously  in  his 
thoughts  to  humble  that  proud  republic,  by  raising 
up  its  rival,  and  by  tlidt  nieans  re-establishing  the 
ancient  balance  between  them,  \\iiich  could  alone 
assure  his  satety,  by  keeping  them  perpetually  em- 
ployed against  each  other,  and  thereby  prevented 
from  unitintT  their  forces  acjainst  him. 

Lysander,  who  desired  to  be  sent  into  Asia,  in 
order  to  re-establish  his  creatures  and  friends  in  the 
government  of  the  cities,  from  which  Sparta  had  re- 
moved them,  strongly  inclined  Agesilaus  to  take  upon 
himself  the  charge  of  the  war,  and  to  anticipate  the 
Barbarian  king,  by  attackin-^  him  at  a  great  distance 
from  Greece,  before  he  should  have  finished  his  pre- 
parations. The  republic  having  made  this  pro[)OsaI 
to  him,  he  couhi  not  refuse  it.  and  charged  liimself 
with  the  expedition  against  A rtaxerxes,  upon  con- 
dition that  thirty  Spartan  captains  should  be  granted 

^  Xcnoph.  Hist.  Grxc.  I.  iii.  p.  ^q^,  ^96.    Id.  de  Agesil- 
p.  65-2.    Plut.  in  Agtsil.  p.  598,  &  in  Lviand.  p.  446. 
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Artax.  liim,  to  assist  him  and  compose  his  council,  with 
Mnenion.  two  thousand  new  citizens  to  be  chosen  out  of  the 
helots  v,  ho  ha^l  been  lately  made  freemen,  and  six 
thousand  troops  of  the  allies,  which  was  immedi- 
ately resolved.  Lysander  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  thirty  Spartans,  not  only  upon  account  of  his 
great  reputation,  "^nd  the  authority  he  had  acquired, 
but  for  the  particular  friendship  between  him  and 
Agcsikuis,  v.ho  was  indebted  to  him  for  tiie  throne, 
as  well  as  for  the  honour  which  had  been  lately  con- 
fernxl  upon  him  of  being  elected  generalissimo. 

The  glorious  return  of  the  Greeks  who  had  fol- 
lo'vved  Cyrus,  whom  th-e  whole  power  of  Persia  was 
not  able  to  prevent  from  retreating  into  their  own 
country,  had  inspired  all  Greece  Avith  a  wonderful 
confidence  in  her  ovv  u  strength,  and  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  tlic  Barbarians.  In  this  disposition  of  the 
public  mind,  the  Lacedaimonians  conceived  it  would 
be  a  reproach  to  them,  not  to  take  advantage  of  so 
lavourable  a  conjuncture  for  delivering  the  Greeks  in 
A>ia  from  tb>eir  subjection  to  those  Barbarians,  and 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  outrages  and  violences  with 
M'hich  they  were  continually  oppressing  them.  They 
had  already  attempted  this  by  their  generals  Thim- 
bron  and  Dercyllidas ;  but  all  their  endeavours 
having  hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  they  referred  the 
conduct  of  this  war  to  the  care  of  Agesilaus.  He 
promised  them  either  to  conclude  a  glorious  peace 
v»  ith  the  Persians,  or  to  employ  them  so  effectually, 
as  should  leave  them  neither  leisure  nor  inchnation 
to  carry  the  war  into  Greece.  The  king  had  great 
views,  and  thought  of  no  less  than  attacking  Arta- 
xerxes  in  Persia  itself. 

When  he  arrived  at  Ef)hesus,  Tissaphernes  sent  to 
demand  what  reason  had  induced  hiui  to  come  into 
Asia,  and  why  he  had  taken  up  arms.  He  replied, 
that  he  came  to  aid  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  there, 
■and  to  re-establish  them  in  their  ancient  liberty. 
The  satrap,  who  \vas  not  yet  prepared,  made  use  of 

^  Xtnoph.  p.  496,  &.  652. 
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art  in  the  phicc  of  foae,  and  aiisurctl  him  that  his ;  Anax. 
master  would  give  Ihc  Grecid.ii  cilies  of  Asia  their  Mncmon. 
liberty,  provided  he  eoinniitted  no  arts  of  hostility 
till  the  return  of  the  couriers.  Aj^esilaiis  agrccf',  iind 
the  truce  was  sworn  to  on  both  sides.  Tissaphemes, 
^vho  laid  no  great  stress  upon  an  oath,  took  ailvantage 
of  this  deiav  to  assemble  troops  on  all  sides.  The 
Lacedaemonian  general  was  apprized  of  it,  but  liow- 
ever  kept  his  word;  Ix  ing  convinced,  that  in  aflairs  of 
state  tlie  breach  of  fjilh  can  have  but  a  very  sliortand . 
precarious  success;  Avhereas  a  reputation  established 
upon  inviolable  fidelity  ip  the  observance  of  eni:;a£^c-  . 
inents,  which  even  the  perfidy  of  other  contractini; 
parties  has  not  power  to  alter,  will  establish  a  credit 
and  confidence,  equally  useful  and  glorious.  In  fact, 
Xenophon  remarks,  that  this  religious  observation  of 
treaties  gained  him  the  aniversal  esteem  and  opinion 
of  the  cities;  Avhilst  the  contrary  conduct  of  Tissa- 
phernes  entirely  lost  him  their  favour. 

Agesilaus  made  use  of  this  interval  in  acquiring  an  A.M. 
exact  knowledge  <  '  '       late  of  the  cilies,  and  in  S^'^o. 
making  suitable  re:         ....    Ife  found  <yveui  disor- 
der  every  where,  their  government  being  neither  de- 
mocratical,  a.>  ^  ^         ' ' '  enians,  nor  aiistocratical 

as  Lysauder  h..  .   A  it.    *  The  people  of  tlie 

country  had  had  no  communication  v.  ith  Agesilaus, 
nor  had  ever  known  him ;  for  wiiich  reason  they  made 
no  court  to  him,  conceiving,  lhat  he  had  tlie  title  of 
general  for  form-sake  only,  and  tliat  the  w  hole  power 
w  as  really  vested  in  Lysander.  As  no  governor  had 
ever  done  so  much  good  to  liis  friends,  or  hurt  to  his 
enemies,  it  is  not  wonderfjl,  that  he  was  so  much 
beloved  by  the  one  and  feared  by  the  other.  All 
therefore  were  eager  to  pay  tiieir  homage  to  him, 
were  every  day  in  crowds  at  his  door,  and  made  his 
train  very  numerous  when  he  went  abroad ;  whilst 
Agesilaus  remained  almost  alone.  Such  a  conduct 
could  not  I'all  of  offending  a  general  and  king,  ex- 
tremely sensible  and  delicate  in  what  regarded  his 


♦  Plat,  ill  Agesil.  p.  599,  600.    In  Lysand,  p.  446, 447, 
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Artax.  authority ;  though  otherwise  not  jealous  of  an}''  one's 
]^iatuio;i.  n^oj-ii-^  j^ijt:,  on  the  contrary,  niuch  inclined  to'^diitin- 
guish  it  with  his  favour.  He  did  not  dissemble  his 
distrust.  He  paid  no  regard  to  Lysandcr's  recom- 
niendations,  and  ceased  to  employ  him  himself  Ly- 
sincler  presently  perceived  this  alteration  towards 
hinj.  He  discontinued  his  applications  for  his 
iriends  to  the  king,  desired  them  not  to  visit  him 
any  more,  nor  attach  themselves  to  him,  but  to  ad- 
dress themselves  directly  to  the  king,  and  to  culdvate 
the  favour  of  those,  who  in  the  present  times  had 
power  to  serve  and  advance  their  creatures.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  gave  over  importuning  him 
with  their  nffairs,  but  did  not  cease  to  pay  their  court 
to  him.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  only  more  as- 
siduous tlian  ever  about  his  person,  attended  him  in 
throngs  when  he  took  the  air  abroad,  and  regularly 
assisted  at  all  iiis  exercises.  L3^sander,  naturally  vain, 
and  long  accustomed  to  the  homage  and  submission 
that  attend  on  absolute  power,  did  not  take  sufficient 
care  to  remove  the  biisy  crowd  from  his  person,  that 
continuallv  made  their  addresses  to  him  with  more 
application  than  ever. 

This  ridiculous  atfectation  of  authority  and  gran- 
deur grew  still  more  and  more  offensive  to  Agesilaus, 
and  seemed  as  if  intended  to  insult  him.  He  resented 
it  so  highly,  that  having  given  the  most  considerable 
commands  and  best  governments  to  ])rivate  officers, 
heap;)ointed  Lysandcr  commissary  of  the  stores,  and 
distri^jutor  of  provisions;  and  alterwards,  to  insult 
and  dcri^le  the  lonians,  he  told  them,  that  the\} 
viiiiht  vozv  go  and  consult  his  master-butcher. 

Lvsander  thought  it  then  incumbent  upon  him 
to  speak,  and  to  c6n}e  to  an  explanation  with  him. 
Their  conversation  was  brief  and  laconic.  Certain- 
ly, viy  lord,  said  Lysandei-,  you  very  well  hwz^  Jiozv 
to  depress  your  friends. — Yes.  when  they  would  ^et 
themselves  above  me;  but  ivhen  they  are  studious  of 
vn/  d 'lenity,  I  Inwxv  also  tictv  to  let  ttiem  share  in  it. — 
Jhit  perl'aps,  my  lord,  replied  Lysander,  I  fiave  been 
-injured  by  false  reports,  and  things  I  njver  did  fiave 
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iefti  imputed  to  me.    I  mu^t  beg  therefore^  if  it  he  A 
cnily  upon  account  (f  the  stran^^rs^  who  have  all  of  Mn 
them  their  eijes  upon  u^,  that  vou  xvould  give  we  an 
emplovment  in  your  arnn/,  icherciu  yon  shall  t/iink 
vie  Ira    capithle  of  d  is  pleas  iin%  a  *:d  most  of  serving 
you  efftctiiallip 

The  result  ©f  this  convrrsation  ^vas,  that  Agesilaiis 
gave  him  the  lieutenancy  of  tiic*  Hellespont  In  this 
enij^loyment  he  retained  all  his  resentriient,  v^ithout 
however  ncglectin'ji;  any  part  of  his  clut3%  or  oniittins; 
any  btx?p  that  might  conduce  to  the  success  of  aftairs. 
Some  short  time  after  he  returned  to  Sparta,  without 
-any  marks  of  honour  atid  distinction,  extremely  in- 
censed against  Agesilaus,  and  trusting  to  make  him 
pen'ectly  sensible  of  it. 

It  nmst  be  allowed  that  Lysander  s  conduct,  as  we 
have  here  represented  it,  denotes  a  vanity  and  nar- 
rowness of  mind  on  his  side,  highly  un\\  orthy  of  his 
reputation.  Perhaps  Agesilaus  carried  too  far  his  sen- 
sibility and  delicacy  in  point  of  honom*,  and  was  a 
little  too  severe  upon  a  friend  and  benefactor,  whom 
a  secret  reprimand,  attended  \\  ith  frankness  and 
expressions  of  kindness,  might  have  reclaimed  to  his 
duty.  But,  brilliant  as  J.y Sander's  merit,  and  con- 
-siderable  as  the  services  he  had  rendered  Agesilaus, 
might  be,  they  could  not  all  of  them  give  him  a  right, 
not  only  to  an  equality  with  his  king  and  general, 
but  to  the  superiority  he  affected,  which  in  some 
measure  tended  to  making  the  other  insignificant. 
Heoucrhttohave  remembered,  that  it  is  never  allow- 
able  for  an  inferior  to  forget  himself,  and  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  a  jiist  subordination. 

*  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta  he  had  ic  seriously  in 
his  thoughts  to  execute  a  project,  which  he  had  many 
years  revolved  in  his  mind.  At  Sparta  there  were 
only  tvvo  families,  or  rather  branches,  of  the  poste- 
rity of  Hercules,  who  had  a  right  to  the  throne. 
V/hcn  Lysander  had  attained  to  tiiat  high  degree  of 

*  Plut.  in  Lysand.  p.  447,  448.    Dlod.  1.  xlv.  p.  244,  245* 
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Artax.  power,  which  his  great  actions  had  acquired  him, 
JMnenion.  he  began  to  see  with  pain  a  city,  wliose  giory  had 
been  so  much  augmented  by  his  expioils,  under,  the 
government  of  princes,  to  whom  he  was  inierior  nei- 
tiier  in  valour  nor  birth;  foi'  he  wi\s  descended,  as 
well  as  themselves,  from  Hercules.  He  therefore 
sought  means  to  deprive  those  two  houses  of  the 
sole  succession  to  the  crown,  and  to  extend  that 
right  to  all  the  other  brandies  of  the  Heraclidse, 
and  even,  according  to  some,  to  ail  the  natives  of 
Sparta;  tlattering  himself,  that  if  his  design  took 
effect,  no  Spartan  could  be  capable  of  disputing  that 
honour  with  him,  and  that  he  should  have  the  pre- 
ference over  all  others.  * 

This  ambitious  project  of  Lysander  shews,  that 
the  greatest  captains  are  often  those  from  whom  a 
republic  has  most  to  apprehend.  Those  haughty, 
valiant  spirits,  accustomed  to  absolute  power  in  ar- 
mies, bring  back  with  victory  a  daring  loftiness  of 
mind,  always  to  be  dreaded  in  a  free  state.  Sparta, 
in  giving  Lysander  unlimited  power,  and  leaving  it 
for  so  many  years  in  his  hands,  did  not  sufficiently 
consider,  that  nothing  u  more  dangerous  than  to  con- 
fide to  persons  of  superior  merit  and  abilities  employ- 
ments hich  confer  supreme  authority,  which  natu- 
rally exposes  them  to  the  temptation  of  rendering 
themselves  independent,  and  retaining  in  their  own 
hands  absolute  power.  Lysander  was  not  proof 
against  it,  and  practised  secretly  to  open  himself  a 
way  to  the  throne. 

The  undertaking  was  bold,  and  required  long  pre- 
parations. He  thought  it  impossible  to  succeed  with- 
out first  making  use  of  the  fear  of  the  divinity,  and 
the  terrors  of  superstition,  to  amaze  and  subdue  the 
citizens  into  a  njore  easy  dis[>osition  to^ receive  what 
he  wanted  to  have  tljeni  understand ;  for  he  knew 
tliat  at  Sparta,  as  well  as  throughout  all  Greece, 
nothing  of  the  least  importance  was  determined, 
■svithoutthe  oracle's  being  previously  consulted.  He 
tempted  with  gi^eat  presents  tlie  priests  and  prieste^sses 
of  Dc:lphos,  Dodona,  and  Ammon;  though  inefrec- 
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tually  at  that  time ;  and  the  latter  even  sent  ambris-  Aiux.  ^ 
sacioisto  Sparta,  to  accuse  him  ot  impi  '       i-  IMnuuom 

lege;  but  lie  extricatftl  hiip.;(lt  l.om  .  j 
by  liis  credit  and  address. 

It  was  necessary  to  set  other  ciiLiiiu  s  at  -svork.  A 
woman  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontns,  afhrmiiv^  that  she 
was  witli  child  by  Apollo,  had  hern  delivered  some 
years  before  of  a  son,  to  whom  the  name  of  Silrnna 
was  given,  and  the  greatest  persons  of  that  'on 
had  contended  with  eagerness  for  the  honour  o- 
in;j^  an  '  '.lim.    Lysander,  takiimthis  wuii- 

drous  i  commenceincnt.  and  \n  a  manner 

the  groundwork  of  the  plot  he  was  meditating,  sup- 
plied the  rest  himself,  by  eniployinjr  a  good  number 
of  persons,  and  those  of  no  inconsiderable  stvition,  to 
disperse,  by  way  of  prologue  to  the  piece,  the  niira- 
culons  birtii  of  this  infant ;  whereby,  no  allVctation 
app^nring  in  them,  people  were  disposed  to  believe  it. 
This  being  done,  they  brought  certain  discourses  from 
Delphos  to  Sparta,  which  were  industriously  s[)read 
abroad  every  where  :  That  the  priests  of  the  temple 
had  in  their  custody  some  books  of  very  ancient  ora- 
cles, which  they  kept  concealed  from  all  the  v\orld, 
and  of  which  it  was  not  permitted,  eithef^br  them 
or  any  other  persons  whatsoever,  to  have  any  know  - 
ledge ;  and  that  only  a  son  of  Apollo,  v/lio  was  to 
come  in  process  of  time,  after  having  given  undoiibterl 
proofs  of  his  birth  to  those  who  had  the  books  in  their 
keeping,  was  to  take  and  carry  them  away. 

All  this  being  well  arranged,  Silenus  was  to  present 
himself  to  the  priests,  and  demand  those  oracles  as 
the  son  of  Apollo  ;  and  tlie  priests,  who  were  in  tht* 
secret,  as  actors  well  prepared  and  fully  instructed 
in  their  parts,  were  on  their  side  to  make  the  most 
exact  and  circumstantial  enquiiy  into  every  thing,  not 
without  affecting  great  dilhculty,  and  asking  endless 
questions  for  the  full  proof  of  his  birth.  At  lerigtli, 
as  absolutely  convinced,  that  this  Silenus  was  the  real 
son  of  Apollo,  they  were  to  produce  the  books,  and 
deliver  tiicTn  to  him;  after  which,  tliis  sonof  .Vpolla 
23 
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Arta\'.  T^-as  to  read  the  prophecies  contained  in  them,  in  the 
JiiemoR.  presence  of  all  tJie  ^^  orkl ;  and  particularly  that  for 
Tvhich  the  whole  contrivance  liad  been  fabricated. 
The  purport  of  this  prediction  was,  That  it  was  more 
e  vpcdient  and  advanta<^cous^  for  the  Spartans  to  elect 
720  /ling  for  the  future  but  the  most  worthy  of  their 
citizens.  Lysander  in  consequence  was  to  mount 
tliO  tribunal,  to  harangue  the  citizens,  and  induce 
them  to  make  this  alteration.  Cleon  of  Halicarnassus, 
a  celebrated  rhetorician,  had  composed  a  very  elo- 
quent discourse  for  bun  upon  this  subject,  which  he 
had  got  by  heart. 

Silenus,  when  grown  up,  having  repaired  to  Greece 
in  order  to  play  iiis  pari,  Lysander  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  his  piece  miscarry,  by  the  timidity  and 
desertion  of  one  of  his  principal  actors,  who  broke 
,  his  word,  and  disappeared  ai  the  very  instant  it  was 

to  have  been  performed.  Though  tlrls  inti'igue  had 
been  carried  on  a  great  while,  it  was  transacted  with 
so  much  secrecy  to  the  very  time  that  it  was  to  have 
made  its  appearance,  that  nothing  of  it  was  known 
during  the  life  of  Lysander.  How  ii  came  to  light 
after  his  death  we  shall  soon  relate,  but  Uiust  at  pre^- 
sent  rett&'ii  to  Tissaphernes. 

Sect.  IIT.  Expedition  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia.  Dis- 
grace and  Death  of  Tissaplicrnes.  Sparta  gives 
Agesilaus  the  Command  of  its  Armies  by  Sea  and 
Land.  He  deputes  Pisander  to  command  ttie Fleet, 
Interview  of  Agesilaus  and  PliarnabasuSo 

'When  Tissapi  lernes  had  received  the  troops 
sent  to  him  by  the  king,  and  drawn  together  all  his 
forces,  he  sent  to  command  Agesilaus  to  retire  out 
of  Asia,  and  declared  war  against  him  in  case  of  re- 
fusal. His  officers  were  all  alarmed,  not  believing 
him  in  a  condition  to  op[)ose  the  great  army  of  the 
Persian  king.    For  himself,  he  heard  1  issaphei  nes  s 

^  Xenopli.  Hist.  Gv7€c.  1.  iii.  p.  497—502.    Idem,  de  Age- 
fill.  p.  652 — O56.    i'lut.  in  Ageaii.  p.  600. 
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heralds  M-ith  a  cay  and  easy  countenance,  and  bade  Artax. 
them  toil  tlieir  master,  that  he  was  under  a  very  fjreat  Mutiuon, 
obliijaiion  to  him./br  having  maii'  llid  g'nis\  by  /ii<^ 
perjury,  the  enemies  of  Persia  and  flic  friends  of 
Greece.     He  promised  liimseif  great  things  from 
tliis  expedition,  and  would  have  thought  it  an  ex- 
ceeding disiirace  lor  him,  that  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
under  the  command  of  Xenophon,  should  have  pass- 
ed tln'out^h  the  he.irt  of  Asia  to  tlie  Grecian  sea,  and 
beaten  tlie  king  of  Per.-ia,  as  often  as  he  a))peared 
against  them;  and  tliat  he,  who  com!i;anded  the 
LacediemuniiUis,  whose  emj)ire  extended  all  over 
Greece  by  sea  an(i  land,  shouki  not  execute  some 
exploit  worthy  of  glory  and  remembrance. 

At  Ih'sf,  theretbre,  to  take  vengeance  for  the  perfidy 
ofTissaphernes  by  a  just  and  allowable  deceit,  he  made 
a  feint  of  marching  his  army  into  Cai  ia,  the  residence 
of  that  Sdtrap ;  and  as  soun  as  tlie  Barbarian  had 
caused  all  his  troops  to  marcli  that  way,  lie  turned 
short,  and  fell  upon  Pl.rygia,  where  he  took  many 
towns,  and  amassed  immense  treasures,  wliich  he 
distributed  among-t  the  officers  and  soldiers  ;  letting 
bis  triends  see,  says  Plutarch,  that  to  break  a  treaty, 
and  violate  an  oath,  is  to  des[)i5e  tiie  gods  them- 
selves; and  that,  on  the  contrary,  to  deceive  an 
enemy  by  the  stratagems  of  war,  is  not  only  just  and 
glorious,  but  a  sensible  deliglit  attended  with  the 
greatest  advantages. 

The  sprioi  being  come,  he  assem])]ed  all  his  forces 
at  P[)hesus ;  and  to  exerci.-e  his  soldiers,  he  proposed 
prizes  both  for  the  horse  and  fuot.  This  small  in- 
ducement set  every  thing  in  motion.  'J  ho  place  for 
exercises  was  perpetually  full  of  all  kind  of  troops, 
and  the  city  of  i'lphesus  seemed  only  a  palaestra,  and 
a  school  of  war.  'i  he  whole  mai  ket-place  was  lllled 
with  horses  and  arms,  and  the  shops  with  different 
kinds  of  niilitary  equipage.  Agesilans  was  seen  re- 
turning from  the  exercises,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  allof  thenicrou  n(  d  with  wreaths, 
v^iiicb  they  were  going  to  de])0sit  in  the  temple  of 
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Art5K.    Diana,  to  the  great  admiration  and  delis^lit  of  all  the 
ilncmon.-  \vorld.    For,  says  Xenophon,  where  piety  and  dis- 
cipline are  seen  to  flourish,  the  best  iiopes  must  be 
conceived. 

To  give  his  soldiers  new  valour  from  their  contempt 
of  the  enemies,  he  made  use  of  this  contrivance.  He 
ordered  the  commissaries,  who  had  charge  of  the 
bootv,  to  strip  the  prisoners  and  expose  them  to  sale. 
There  were  abundance  who  were  ready  to  bay  their 
habits  ;  but  as  to  the  prisoners,  their  bodies  were  so 
soft,  white,  and  delicate,  having  been  nurtured  and 
brought  up  in  the  shade,  that  thc}^  laughed  at  them,  as 
of  neither  service  nor  value:  Agesilaus  took  this  occa- 
hhn  to  approach  and  say  to  his  soldiers,  pointing  to  the 
men,  See  there  against  whom.  j)ou fight ;  and  shewing 
them  their  ricli  Si^oils,  and  therefor  zvhat  ijoufigJit. 

When  the  season  for  taking  the  field  returned, 
Agesilaus  gave  out,  that  he  would  mtyrch  into  Lydia. 
Tissaphernes,  w^hohad  not  forgotten  the  first  stratagem 
he  had  used  in  regard  to  him,  and  was  not  willing  to 
bo  deceived  a  second  time,  made  his  troops  march 
directly  for  Caria;  not  doubting,  but  at  this  time, 
Af^esilaus  would  turn  his  arms  thatwav;  the  rather 
because  it  was  natural  for  him,  as  he  wanted  cavalry, 
to  endeavour  to  make  a  rough  and  difficult  country 
the  seeit  of  action,  which  miglit  render  the  horse  of 
an  enemy  useless  and  unserviceable.  But  he  deceived 
himself:  Agesilaus  entered  Lydia  and  approached 
Sardis.  Tissaphernes  hastened  thither  with  his  horse, 
with  intent  to  relieve  the  place.  Agesilaus,  know- 
ing that  his  infantry  could  not  yet  -have  had  time  to 
arrive,  thought  proper  to  take  the  advantage  of  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  to  give  him  battle,  before 
lie  had  re-asscrabled  all  his  troops.  He  drew  up  his 
army  in  tv;(j  lines ;  the  first  he  formed  of  his  squa- 
drons, whose  intervals  he  filled  up  with  platoons  of 
tlic  light-armed  foot,  and  ordered  them  to  begin  the 
charge,  whilst  lie  followed  with  the  second  line,  com- 
posed of  his  heavy-ai  med  infantry.  ^  The  Barbarians 
did  not  sustain  the  first  shock,  but  took  to  their  heels 
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ifi:  ThoGiV'  uspursiicd  them,  and  forced  Artax. 

Uii  ,  w  iXTc  tlicy  iriajde  a  great  slaughter,  and  Mncmuu.: 

'  SL  ^  ACT  booty. 

'  AihT  this  batdcthe  troops  of  Afresilans  were  at 
^  rand  nv    •        whole  conn- 

 and  at ;  time  had  the 

satisfaction  to  see  that  prince  inftict  «i  exemplary  pu- 

\vas  a  very  wicked 
.    .  \y  of  the  Greeks. 

^  1  he  kin^i  had  already  received  abundance  of  com- 
ply' '  !uct  Upon  this  occasion  he 
Wu  n,  as  not  having  done  his  dutv 
in  the  battle.  Queen  Parysjitis,  alu-ays  actuated  by 
her  hatred  an  '  those  Avho  had  any 

share  in  the  d-    ..   "yrus,  did  not  a  little 

contribute  to  the  deatli  of  1  issaphcrnes,  by  airsjra- 
vating  with  all  her  power  the  charges  against  iiim  ; 
tor  she  had  been  eiitirelv  ro-^/.x.l  to  lavoitv  by  the 
king  her  son. 

As  Ti-S5?/pherne5  huu  giCLit.  auuioiily  in  A^ia,  tlie 
khig  was  afraid  to  attack  him  openly,  but  tiiought 
it  necessary  to  take  suitable  precautions,  in  seizing 
so  powerful  an  ofiicer,  who  mii;ht  have  proved  a  dan- 
gerous enemy.  He  charged  'i  ithraustcs  a\  itii  tl:iat  im- 
portant commission,  and  gave  him  tu  o  letters  at  llie 
same  time.  The  iirstwas  for  Tissaphernes,  and  con- 
tained the  king* s  orders  in  regard  to  tiie  war  with  the 
Greeks,  -vnth  tlill  power  to  act  as  was  requisite.  Tlie 
second  was  addressed  to  Ariseus,  governor  of  Larissa ; 
by  which^the  kdog  commanded  him  to  assist  Ti- 
thrauste;s  with  his  advice  and  all  his  forces,  in  seizing 
Tissaphcrnes.  He  lost  no  time,  and  sent  to  desire 
Tissaphernes  would  come  to  iiim,  that  they  might 
confer  together  upon  the  opemtions  of  the  ensuing 
campaign.  Tissaphernes,  wlio  suspected  nothing, 
went  to  him  with  onlv  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men. 
Whilst  he  was  in  a  badi,  without  sabro  or  other  arms, 
he  was  seized,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Tithraustes, 

^  Xenoph.  p.  «ioi,  &  657.  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  10^22,  &  in  Agc- 
p.  tlui.       ^JJiod.  1.  xir.  p.  299.  Poiyaen.  Stratag.  1.  vii. 
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Artax.  xvho  caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  and  sent  it  imme- 
Hnemon.  diatelv  to  Persia.  1  he  king  gave  it  to  Parysatis;  an 
agreeable  present  to  a  princess  of  her  violent  and  vin- 
dictive temper.  1  iiough  this  conduct  of  Artaxerxes 
soems  little  worthy  of  a  king,  nobody  lamented  the 
death  of  that  satrap,  who  had  no  veneration  for  the 
gods,  nor  any  regard  for  men  ;  who  looked  upon 
probity  and  honour  as  empty  names  ;  who  made  a 
jest  of  tiie  most  sacred  oaths,  and  believed  the  whole 
ability  and  policy  of  a  statesman  consisted  in  know- 
ing how  to  deceive  others  by  hypocrisy,  iraud,  per- 
iidy,  and  perjury. 

Tithraustes  had  a  third  letter  from  the  king, 
whereby  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  armies 
in  the  room  of  Tissaphernes.  ^  After  having  exe- 
cuted his  commission,  he  sent  great  presents  to  Age- 
silaus,  to  induce  him  to  enter  more  readily  into  his 
views  and  interests ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  told,  that, 
as  the  cause  of  the  w  ar  w  as  now  removed,  and  the 
author  of  all  these  commotions  put  to  death,  nothing 
opposed  an  accommodation  ;  that  the  king  of  Persia 
consented,  that  the  cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their 
libeitv,  pavinc^  him  tlie  customary  tribute,  provided 
he  would  withdraw  iiis  troops,  and  return  into  Greece. 
Agesilaus  replied,  that  he  could  conclude  nothing 
without  the  orders  of  Sparta,  upon  wliom  alone 
depended  the  peace ;  that  as  for  him,  he  was  better 
pleased  w  ith  enriching  his  soldiers  than  himself ; 
that  the  Greeks  besides  thought  it  more  glorious 
and  honourable  to  take  spoils  from  their  eneuiies, 
than  to  accept  theh'  presents.  However,  as  he 
was  not  unwilling  to  give  1  ithraustes  the  satisfac- 
tion of  renjoving  out  of  his  province,  and  of  express- 
ing his  gratitude  to  him  for  having  punished  the 
common  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  he  marched  into 
Phryaia,  which  was  the  province  of  Pharnabasus. 
Tithraustes  had  himself  proposed  that  expedition 
to  him,  and  paid  irlm  thirty  talents  for  the  charges, 
of  his  journey. 

*  Xenoph.  Hiit.  Grasc.  1.  iii.  r.  ffoi.    Plut  in  Agcsil.  p.  6or.. 
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Upon  his  march,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  ma-  Ai  tax. 
^strates  ot  Sparta,  \vit!i  orders  to  take  upon  him  the  Mntw^t^ 
coimiiand  of  the  nav.  i  rtrmy,  and  liberty  to  depute 
■whom  he  tlioiiaht  fit  in  his  stead.  By  these  new 
powers  he  saw  hiiiirttfabioUiteconmiandcr  of  all  the 
troops  of  that  siaie  in  Asia  both  by  sea  and  land. 
This  resolution  was  taken,  in  order  that  all  opera- 
tions bc^ini^  directed  by  one  and  t\\v  same  head,  and 
the  two  armies  acting  in  conceit,  the  plans  for  the 
service  niiglit  be  executed  with  more  unifornjity,  and 
every  thing  conspire  tu  tlie  same  end.  Sparta  till 
then  had  never  confcired  this  honour  upon  anv  of 
their  generals,  of  entrustiuii;  to  him  at  the  same  time 
the  command  of  tlic  arnnes  by  sea  and  land.  So 
that  all  the  world  ai^reed,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
personage  of  his  time,  and  best  sustained  the  high 
reputation  he  enjoyed.  But  he  was  man,  and  had 
his  failings. 

The  first  thincr  he  did  was  to  establish  Pisander  his 
heutenant  in  die  fleet;  in  wiiich  he  seemed  to  have 
committed  a  C('nsideral)le  fault;  because,  as  he  had 
about  him  mauy  older  and  moie  experienced  cap- 
tains, yet  without  regard  to  the  service  of  the  public, 
to  do  honour  to  a  relation,  and  to  please  his  wife,  who 
was  Pisander  ssibter,  he  entrusted  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet ;  an  employment  much  above  his 
abilities,  though  he  was  not  without  his  merit. 

This  is  the  coniinou  temptation  of  persons  in 
-power,  who  believe  they  possess  it  only  for  themselves 
•  and  their  families  ;  as  if  tiie  advantacje  of  relation  to 
them  was  a  suthcient  title  and  qualihcati(^n  for  posts 
which  require  great  abilities.  'J'hey  do  not  refl-ct, 
that  they  not  oirly  expose  t!ie  affiirs  of  a  stdfe  to  ruin 
■by  their  priv.^te  vicw.-^,  I)iat  sacrifice  besides  the 
interests  of  their  own  glorv,  \vhich  cannot  be  main- 
tained, but  by  successes  which  it  were  inconsistent 
to  expect  trom  instniiiients  so  id  chosen. 

*  Agesilaus  continued  with  his  army  in  Phrygia, 
upon  the  land;^  of  Pharnabasus's  government,  where  j^I^^j'q 

394- 

^  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grace.  1.  iv.  p.  507 — 510. 
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Ariax.  h»  lu"ed  in  abandance  of  all  things,  and  amassed 
Jiutmon.  great  sums  oi  iiioney.  From  thence  advancing  as  far 
-as  Paph}a;};onia,  he  made  an  alliance  with  king  C'otys, 
who  earnestly  desired  his  amity,  irom  the  sense  of 
his  faith  in  the  observance  of  treaties,  cmd  his  other 
virtues.  The  same  motive  had  already  induced 
Spithridutcs,  one  of  the  king's  principal  officers,  to 
quit  the  service  of  Pharnabasus,  and  go  over  to 
A;:esilaus,  to  whom,  sinc5  his  revoh-,  he  had  rendered 
great  services  ;  for  he  had  a  great  body  of  tropps,' 
&nd  was  very  brave.  TJiis  officer,  having  entered 
Phrygia,  had  iiiid  waste  the  w  hole  coulitry  under 
Pharnabasus,  who  never  dared  appear  in  the  field 
against  him,  nor  even  trust  liiaiself  to  liis  fortresses  : 
Bat  carrying  av.  ay  whatever  was  n»ost  valuable  and 
dear  to  him,  he  kept  flying  continually  before  iim, 
and  retired  from  one  place  to  another,  changing  his 
camp  every  day.  Spllhi'idates  at  length,  taking  with 
him  some  Spartan  troops  \vith  Herippidas,  (the  chief 
of  the  new  council  of  thirty  sent  by  tiie  repubhc  to 
Agesiiaus  tirie  second  year,)  watched  him  one  day  so 
closely,  and  attacked  him  so  successfully,  that  he 
made  iiimself  master  of  his  caaip,  and.of  all  the  rich 
spoils  with  which  it  abounded.  But  Herippidas,  in- 
judiciously setting  himself  up  as  an  inexorable  comp- 
tioiler,  was  for  bringing  tlie  booty  that  had  been 
secreted  to  an  account ;  forced  even  the  soldiers  of  - 
Spithridates  to  restore  what;  they  had  taken,  and  by 
visiting  their  tents,  and  searching  them  witli  an  un- 
seasonable exactitude  and  severity,  afironted  Spith- 
ridates to  such  a  degree,  that  he  withdrew  directly 
to  Sardis  with  his  Paphlagonians. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  whole  expedition  nothing  so 
sensibly  affected  Agcsiiaus  as  the  retreat  of  Spithri- 
datesw  For,  besides  his  being  very  sorry  for  the  loss  of 
so  good  an  officer,  and  so  good  troops,  he  apprehended 
being  reproached  with  mean  and  sordid  avarice  :  A 
vice  equally  dishonourable  to  himself  and  his  country ; 
and  the  slightest  suspicionof  w  hich  he  l:ad  taken  pains 
to  avoid  during  his  whole  life.  He  did  not  think  it 
consistent  with  the  duty  of  his  ofiicQ  to  shut  his  eyes, 
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through  slotliful  ease  and  indolence,  au;airtst  all  the  Artax. 
nialvcTsation^  thut  were  committed  under  him  ,^  but  MuemoJi. 
he  knew  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  an  exactitiule 
i  ^  and  severity,  which  by  bein^j;  carried  too  far,  degene- 
rates into  niinnteness  and  })etiiian(;y,  and  vvhicli, 
tffcngh  an  extreme  alk61aliuii  oi  virtue,  becomes 
a  real  and  dangerous  vice. 

Some  time  after,  Pharnabasus,  who  saw  his  whole 
countiy  ravaged,  demanded  an  interview  with  Agesi- 
laus,  which  ^^as  negotiated  by  a  common  fiiend  of 
them  both.   Agesilaus  arrived  first  wilh  his  friends  at 
the  place  agreed  on,  and  \\  hile  waiting  for  Pharna- 
f  J^ba^qa^  dou  n  upon  the  turf  under  the  shade  of  a 
^HPtree.9V^en  I^harnabasus  arrived,  his  people  spread 
.  •*^ns  upon  the  ground  of  exceeding  softness  from 
^Bfe  length  of  their  hair,  with  rich  carpets  of  various 
cblours,  and  magnificent  cushions.  13ut  when  he  saw 
Agcsilans  sitting  merely  upon  the  ground,  without 
ar.y  preparation,  be  was  alhamed  of  his  eifeminacy, 
and  sat  down  also  upon  the  grass.  On  tliis  occasion 
rfiguPersian  pride  was  seen  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Sptrtim  modesty  and  .  implicity.  V 
Alter  reciprocal  salutations,  Pharnabasus  spol  e  to 
this  effect :  That  he  had  served  the  Lacixia:monian3 
in  the  Pelopoauesian  war  to  the  utmost  of  his  pow  er, 
Vou'^t  scf^ral  battles  for  them,  and.supjxjrted  their 
naval  army,  ^idiout  givii;g  any  room  t5  renroach 
1^    him  with  fraud  or  treachery,  as  Tissaphenies  had 
done  :  That  he  was  snrprised^at  their  coming  to 
I      attack  hiiu  in  his  government;  burning  the  touns, 
cnttino;  down  the  trees,  and  laying  wastt;  the  u  liole 
vCountry  :  That  if  it  was  thecustom  with  the  Ct'iCeks, 
who  made  profession  of  honour  and  virtue,  to  treat 
tj^;"  their  friends  and  benetactors  in  such  a  manner,  he 
'^did  not  kjiovv  uhat  they  miiz.ht  mean  by  just  and 
*   r'equitmMe.    These  c  omplaints  were  not  entirely  witli- 
^  out  foundation,  and  were  uttered  wi:h  a  modest,  but 

"  Xfeapivb.  lli.l.Graec.  I.  iv.  p.  5:0,  511.     Plut.  in  Agesil. 
p.  602. 

vot  L  L 
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Aitax.    pathetic,  air  and  tone  of  voice.   The  Spartans,  who 
Mnemon.  atteuded  AgCh-iiaas,  not  seeing  how  they  could  be  an- 
swered, cast  dov.n  their  eyes,  and  kept  a  profound  ^ 
silence.    Agesilaus,  w  ho  observed  it,  replied  ahiiost  % 
in  thjjsc  terms.       Lord  Pharnabasus,  you  are  not  " 
"  isnorant,  that  wor  often  arms  the  best  friend* 
,  "  a^aain St  each  other  for  tl.\e  defence  of  their  country, 
A\'hilst  we  were  such  to  the  king  your  master,  we 
*  "  treated  him  as  a  friend  ;  but  as  we  are  become  his 

"  enemies,  ..^we  make  open  war  against  him,  as  it  is 
"  just  we  |rliGuld,  and  endeavour  to  hurt  hirii'  by 
"  what  we  act  agaitfit  you.  However,  from  the  in- 
stant  you  shall  think  f].t  to  throw  off'  the  iguomi- 
«  rir-.i/^ e  o^honrTage,  and  prefer  being.  cMled  the 
'  f • '  1  he  Greeks,  before  the  name  of 

t  .c  i-  iij'  oii'diias  slave,  3^ou  may  reckon  that  all 
lliu  troo^js  you  see  before  your  eyes,  our  arms,  our 
ships,  our  persons  to  the  kst  man  of  us,  are  only 
here  to  defend  your  possessions,  and  secure  your 
"  liberty,  which  of  all  blessings  is  the  most  precious 
and  desirable." 

Pharnabasus  answered,  that  if  the  king  sent  another 
g^eral  in  his  place,  and  subjected  him  to  the  new- 
comer, he  should  very  willingly  accept  his  offer  ;  that 
otherwise  he  would  nv9t  depart  from  the  faith  he 
liad  sworn  to  him,  nor  quit  his  service.  Agesilaus  ' 
1  hen  takinl"  him-  by  the  hand,  and  rising  with  him, 
replied,  Would  it  were  the  i)leasure  of  the  gods,. 
lor4 .Pharnabasus,  that  with  such  noble  sentiments,, 
you  vvere  ratlicrnlour  friend  than  our  enemy/' 
Pie  promised  to  withdraw  from  his  governmeiit,, 
and  never  return  into  it,  whilst  he  could  subsist 
elsewhere. 
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/w^  I'tCidlcd  by  the-  Ep/wri  to  drftnd  liis  ^ 
y^ohrv^dirccHij,  l^i^andersDeatll^J^lC' 

th^ L  ivedo' "     '  '    '    ■■•  ^'  nu'd.  Tliclr 
beaten  hii  .-lilt gained 

bjj  the  Lactd.i:  ullu/.s  at  Loronca, 

K     ^  ■  " 

GESlLAU^^ad  beeiAtwo  years  at  tl)e  head  of  Artax. 

'.miv,  andlKd  alre-^^y  mwe  tlifi  nyst  ^reiDOte  Mnemon. 

)A-  Asia^  treriAle  at.  his  name,  and  ^ 

^11         tdiirf?  of^his /iieat  \\isdorti,  diviiiter-  ^"-j"^^' 

<  •s^oderaliuD^iiUrL-p'i/i  valour  in  th^L^reat^t^ni.  J  C. 

(idiii;t;rs,  an4  invingihk^  palif-n^  ill  :^|)ffortin!i;  the, 
I  id':-t  ■   (^'^  -  '  I'  anythuiisanu  lolcii^s  under 


as  Nvorse^  provided,  or  lay 
lie  v.as      inchtJerenT  aa  to 


i,,  J  |ione  seemed  lur4«c(^*  to  sup- 

port llie  ii:u.t^j:ii|;orouKeasons,  andfuch^  it  pleased 
y'  %i  •  i  he^e  are  Piiitarcli  6  exjiiC^^s  v.orrfs. 

. .  .  ..iom|ure  'h^:  . -f  aii'si.d.t^  to  (he  G%Ks  set- 
tled in  Asia,  wi,  •  fie  hc^uten.mfs  of  tlie  gn  at 
1;       h                  'id  other  r-rcat  ior<J.s,  uho  were 
t^rii.                      .;nd  morQft(%  i.oitcil»th(:ir  note  in 
tiic  i  .                    :T  t^jeuniy  clad,  and  at  his  L-in^^le 
vv(Jrd,  hovvt                !id  lac<jnic,l5k^fitmi;e  ti^ir 
^if^uage  ana  l  ,..  1       and  in  a  nianner  traaslQjirn 
^  AjnscUt's  iiito  diiierent  creatoircs    Deputies  froiii 
Jp  all  p#t                     V  the  people  to  lorm  al- 
-  fiances  ■            .  ai:.a  .  ■  ^    v  increased* evtry  dny 
t^hytl^t          1  the  lia.  that  came  to  ioirf  . 

A\i  . .  .     v.  .  -jt-u'v  111  !•  .    •   '  :i      '  '  i  !  ■  'J 

H  provinces  i<ja(iv  t-)  r  f»h.  I  i.l     r<  d..;/ 

rest^td  oi:  J  ciiies,  had 

i  r         ^'  ^ 

L  L  ^ 

■I  -v*  * 
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Ariax.  reinstated  them  in  the  possession  of  tlieir  hberty  under 
Hneoion.  reasonable  nioditications,  not  only  witliout  slicading 
of  blood,  but  without  even  bani^ing  asip.iiie  person. 
Not  content  ^vith  such  a  proirress,  iie  had  formed 
the  desia^n  of  altackinc^  the  kin<^  of  Persia  in  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  to  put  him  in  fear  for  his 
own  person  and  the  trai^quilhty  he  enjoved  in  Ecba- 
tana  and  Susa,  and  to  find  him  so  much  business,  as 
should  make  it  impracticable  for  him  to  embroil  all 
Greece  from  his  cabinet,  by  corru[)ting  tiie  orators 
and  persons  of  greatest  authority  in  its  cities  with  his 
presents. 

°  Tithraustes,  who  commanded  for  the  kinpj  in 
Asia,  seeing  the  tendency  of  Agesilaus's  designs,  and 
desiring  to  prevent  their  elTects,  had  sent  Timocrates 
of  11  hod  3s  into  Greece,  with  great  sums  of  money  to 
corrupt  the  principal  persons  in  the  cities,  and  by 
tlieir  means  occasion  commotions  against  Sparta.  He 
knew  that  tlie  haughtiness  of  the  LacedaBmonians, 
(for  all  their  generals  did  not  resemble  Agesilaus,) 
and  tlie  imperious  manner  with  ^^hich  they  treated 
their  neighbours  and  allies,  especially  since  they 
considered  themselves  as  the  masters  of  Greece,  had 
universally  disgusted  the  people,  and  excited  a 
jealousy  that  waited  only  an  occasion  to  break  out 
•against  them.  This  severity  of  governing  had  a 
natural  cause  in  their  education.  Accustomed  from  - 
tlieir  infancy  to  obey  ■\vithout  delay  or  reply,  first 
tiisir  tutors,  and  afterwards  tlieir  magistrates,  tlicy 
exacted  a  like  submission  from  the  cities  dependant 
upon  them,  were  easily  incensed  by  the  least  opposi- 
tion, and  by  this  excessive  severity  rendered  them^- 
^    selves  insupportable.  i^^^  W 

Tithraustes  therefore  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  ^ 
W  dra\^  olf  the  allies  from  their  party.  Thebes,  Argos, 

Corinth,  entered  into  his  measures :  The  deputy  did  4 
not  go  to  Athens.    These  three  cities,  influenced  by 

"Xenoph.  ill'it.  Grxc.  1.  iii.  p.  502 — 507.  Plut,  iu  Ly»aii<i. 

V    i'-  449—451. 
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those  thate;ovcrned  iherii,  majric  a  league  against  t!ie  Art 
tacv^^^Miioniiins,  ulio  on  their  bide  prepan  d  vignr-  Mnt 
ously  for  the  war.  Tlie  Thehans  ut  tlie  same  time 
sent  de  puties  to  die  Adienians,  to  implore  their  aid, 
and  in- luce  tlieni  to  enter  into  the  ailiance.  TiiQ 
depiitiis,  alter  haxiniz  bli^^hily  p;iss(^•^  over  their 
ancient  divisions,  insisted  slroniily  upon  the  consider- 
able service  they  hud  rendered  Athens,  in  refusing 
to  join  it>  oneniies,  when  they  endea'vo  ired  \t<^  final 
destriicuon.  1  ney  lep'esentcd  to  them  tiie  lavour- 
able  opportanity  that  otiercd  for  reinstatini};  them- 
Belves  in  their  ancient  ()ower,  and  tor  deprivinir  tlie 
Laccda'inonians  ol  tMe  empire  ot  (neece.  Tiiatall 
the  allitip  ot  Sj)art.j,  either  withoiit  or  within  Greece, 
were  weury  of  tli' ir  seveie  and  unjust  swav,  and 
\iailM  only  the  signal  to  revolt.  That  the  moment 
the  AtScni  ms  should  declare  themselves,  all  the  cities 
would  rouse  up  t\t  tiie  .sound  of  their  arms,  and 
that  t!ie  kin^r  oi  Persia,  who  had  sworn  the  ruin  of 
St^jaj'ta,  nould  aid  tiicm  witli  all  his  forces  hoth  by 
sea  and  hmd. 

']lira-i\  i)uhis,  whom  thcThebans  hnd  supplied  with 
arms  and  money,  win  n  he  undertook  the  re-esta^ 
bii-hm-  nt  of  the  Athenian  liht  ity,  seconded  their 
demand  \ut!i  threat  vi^rour,  and  the  aid  was  unani- 
mously resolved.  The  Lacedaemonians  on  their  side 
took  the  held  without  loss  of  time,  and  entered 
Plio<:i.s.  Lysaudcr  wrote  to  Pausunias,  mIio  com- 
manded one  of ^  tlie  two  armies,  to  ^vc  him  notice 
to  march  early  the  next  day  to  Ilaliartus,  which  he 
de^ii^ned  t()  besiege,  and  thiit  he  should  be  tficre  him- 
gelf  at  sun-rise.  The  letter  was  intercepted.  Lysan- 
der,  after  havin';^  waited  his  comintx  up  a  e^reat  while, 
was  obliged  to  eneci^e,  and  was  killed  in  die  battle. 
Pausanias  received  tiiis  bad  news  on  his  way ;  but 
however  continued  his  march  to  I  laliartus,  and  called 
a  council  of  war  to  consider  upon  a  second  battle. 
He  did  not  tliink  it  consistent  with  prudence  to 
hazard  it,  and  contented  him-elfuith  makiuL^a  truce, 
to  remove  the  bodies  of  th-jse  who  had  laiien  in  the 
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';>>\i  ta\-.  former  fight.  I^'pon  his  retDin  to  Sparta,  he -  was 
IVIuemon.  cited  to  give  an  acconut  of  his  conduct,  and  refusing 
to  appear,  was  condeiTined  to  die.  But  he  avoided 
the  t  xecution  of  that  sentence  hy  flight,  and  retired  ^ 
to  Tcgea,  -^Aherc  he  parsed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  under  the  shelter  and  protection  of  Minerva,  to' 
wlioni  he  had  rendered  himself  a  suppHant,  and  died 
of  disease. 

Lysander  s  poverty,  having  been  discovered  after 
his  death,  did  great  honour  to  his  memory  ;  when  it 
wa:?  known,  that  of  all  the  gold  and  riches  which  had 
passed  through  his  hands,  of  a  po^vei^so  extensive  as 
his  had  been,  of  so  many  cities  under  his  govern- 
ment and  which  made  their  court  to  him,  in  a  word, 
of  that  kind  of  dominion  ahd  sovereignt^r  always 
exercised  bv  him,  he  iiad  made  no  manner  of  advan- 
tage, for  the  advancement  and  enriching  of  liish&use. 
Some  days  before  his  death,  two  of  the  {^n^)a5 

^  citizens  of  Sparta  had  contracted  themselves  to  h^s 

two  daughters  ;  but  when  they  knew  in  what  con- 
dition he  had  left  his  affairs,  they  refused  to  marry 
tliem.  The  rej^ublic  did  not  suffer  so  sordid  a  Base- 
ness to  go  unpunished,  nor  permit  Lysander  s  por 
verty,  which  was  the  strongest  proof  of  his  justice 
and  virtiie.  to  be  treated  as  an  obstacle  to  an  alliance 
into  iiis  frimiiy.  They  were  lined  in  a  great  sum, 
publicly  disgraced,  and  exposed  to  the  contempt  of 
ali  persons  of  honour.  For  at  Sparta  there  were 
})enaities  established,  not  only  for  such  as  refused  to 
marry,  or  married  too  late,  but  also  for  those  Vv  ho 
married  amiss  :  And  those  especially  were  reckoned 
of  this  number,  who,  instead  of  forming  alliances 
with  virtuous  families,  and  mth  their  own  relations, 
had  no  motive  Ijut  ^^eidth  and  lucre  in  miarriage. 
An  admirable  law,  and  highly  tending  to  perpetuatr^ 
probity  and  honour  in  families,  which  aa  irhpure 
mixture  of  blood  and  manners  seldom  fails  to  aitvjr 

I  and  etfac(i ! 

It  must  be  owned,  tliat  a  generous  disinterested- 
ness in  the  midst  of  all  that  could  enfla.me  and  gra.  ^ 
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tity  the  lust  of  gain,  is  very  rare,  and  well  worthy  Artax. 
of  admiration ;  but  in  Lvsandcr  it  was  attended  ^iJicmoa. 
\^  ith  ereat  defects,  which  sullied  its  lustre.  Without 
speakiui^  of  his  iniprudence  in  introducing  gold  and 
silver  into  Sparta,  Mliich  he  despited  himself,  though 
''he  rendered  it  an  ohject  of  esteem  to  his  countrymen, 
and  thereby  occasioned  their  ruin,  \\hat  opinion  can 
\vc  have  of  a  man,  brave  indeed,  capable  of  conciha- 
titi^  the  aftcctions,  s^ilf^l  in  itliaifs,  and  of  great  ability 
in  the  arts  of  government,  and  what  is  commonly 
^IJled  politics,  ^btit  who  regards  |)robity  and  justice 
as  nothing:  lo  m hon^  falshood,  iVaud,  and  pertidy, 
%f)ear  le^ed  methods  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends; 
y\ho  does  nolfcar,  for  tiic  advancement  of  his  friends, 
and  thc  augmcnting  of  his  creatures,  to  commit  the 

^  most  flagrant  injustice  and  oppres^ons,.  and  is  not 
asRamed  to  prof  me.  whatever  is  most  sacred  in  reli- 
gion, even  to  Jtlie  bribing  of  priests,  and  forging  of 

Aaoracles^Q  sati6te  the  empty  ambition  of  being  equal* 

^trf  a  king,  and  of  ascending  the  throne  ? 

^  U'hen  Agesilaus  was  upon  the  point  of  leading 
his  troops  into  Persia,  the  Spartan  Epicy^das  arrived  g. 

let  him  know  tfiet  Sparta  was  threatened  witii  a  ^ 
furious  war ;  thatlthe  Kphori  recalled  him,  and  or- 
<lered  him  to  return  immediatelvvfor  the  de^ce  of 
his  country.  Agesilaus  did  not  delil)crate  a  moment, 
but  returned  this  answer  immediatclv  to  the  Ephori, 
V.  hich  Plutarch  has  transmitted, to  us.  Agt.'-'/iaus  to 
the  Ephoji^  greet  ing.  We  have  reduced  part  (^Ji^i^f, 
put  lli '  Barb(^rians  foJligiU,  and  made  gr^f^rpa- 
rations  for  zoar  in*'Iajua :  But  as  yon  order  me  to 
return^  I  am  not  far  behind  this  letter^  and  xcould 
anticipate  it  if  possible,  I  received  the  command, 
not  f'rnujsetf  but  mip  count nj^-  an(^  its  allies.  I 
Jiiwxu  that  a  general  does  not  deserve,  or  really  fulfil 

^  l/ie  duties  of  tiiat  navie^  but  ivhen  he  suffers  himself 


P  Xenoph.  Hist.  GiHGc.  1.  iv.  p.  513. 
^.  667.    Plut.  in  Ayeill.  p.  603, 
5  riut.  \a  Ap.^pii.  Laconic,  p.  21 1. 
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icy  be  gn^d^^  hi/  the  lazos  and  the  Ephorf,  mid  obeys 
the  nui^isii^iies. 

Thb  reaj^y  obedienceof  Agesilaus  has  beennTiich 
ad;]:ircd  ai'^d  applauded,  and  not  uithoiit  reason, 
liunnibal,  though  depressed  Avilh  misiortunes,  and 
dri  ven  ahnost  entirely  out  of  Italy,  obeyed  his  citi- 
zens vvith  ,'jfre-it  rekictance,  when  they  recalled  him 
to  dehver  Carthage  irom  the  dangers  that  threatened 
it.  iierc  a  victorious  prince,,  re^idy  to  enter  the  ene- 
my's country,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  Persia  even 
upon  his  throne,  almost  assured  o|  the  success  .pf 
his  arms,  on  the  first  order  of  the  Ephori,  renounces 
these  tldtteriniy  liopes,  and  most  exalted  expectations, 
lie  demonstrates  the  truth  of  what  was  said,  That 
a!  Spuria  the  lazvs  ruled  men,  and  not  men  the  laws. 

On  his  departure  he  said,  that  thirty  thousand  of 
the  kings  arcliers  drove  him  out  of  Asia  ;  alluding  in 
those  words  to  a  species  of  Persian  coin,  which  had 
on  one  side  the  figure  of  an  archer,  thirty  thousand 
of  which  pieces  of  money  had  been  dispersed  in 
Greece  to  corrupt  the  orators  and  persons  of  greatest 
power  in  the  cities. 

'  Agesilaus  on  quitting  Asia,  where  he  was  regret- 
ted as  the  common  father  of  the'people,  appointed 
Euxenes  his  lieutenant,  and  gave  him  four  thousand 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Xenophon 
Vv  cnt  with  him.  lie  left  at  Ephesus,  witli  Megaby- 
zus  the  <:^uardian  of  Diana's  temple,  half  the  gold  he 
had  I'rougijt  with  him  from  his  ex!)edition  in  Persia 
with  .^Pyrus,  to  keep  it  for  him  in  tiusi,  and  in  case 
of  death  to  consecrate  it  to  the  ghddess. 

'  In  die  meantime  the  Laecdai'moiiians  had  raised 
an  army,  and  givqp  the  command  of  it  to  Aristode- 
inus,  guarcuan  toS.'king  Ap;csi])ohs,  then  an  infant. 
Tlieir  enemies  assembled  to  con^rt  the  operations  of 
the  war.  Timolaus  ol' Corinth  si^,  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  like  a  river  that  gTf*w  larger  in  proper-- 
lion  ao  it  was  more  disturit  irom  its  source ;  or  to  ^ 

'  Xenoph.  Hist  Gra^:-  •  iv.  p  513.  Xenoph.  de  Exped, 
Cyr.  i.  V.  p.  350.  •  Xenoph.  p.  5^  |— 517- 
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swarm  of  ^  ^  ^'  A\  it  is  easy  to  burn  in  their  hive,  Ariax. 
but  wi  ihtMiiscU  cs'ci  iircat  way  when  they 

fly  i\h[  rtMwe  iovnn&Ablc  by  tlieir  stinc;s. 

j^He  was  ti'  tinion,  that  it  nas  pro[)cr  to 

^^^ottack  thcni  u.  uu  ( .if  ital;  wYikh  was  a})]'>rovecl  and 
resolvtxi  1-iut  tlie  LacTda^nioni^i,  did  not  i^ive  them 
time.  '1  hpy  took  the  lield,  and  fonhd  the  enemy  n  •  ir 
Xemr  a,  city  n(»t  vet*^  remote  ii-oui  Corinth,  where 
an  obsunate  battle  rn<:ird.  The  Lacedaemonians 
liad  the  advantau  ^^as  vcrv  conj^iderable. 

A*jesilaus  havv  news  at  Am;  liipohs, 

a<  he  was  na>i  ijl  ot  hiv  country,  sent 

it  directly  to  t^^  citieb  ot  .\sj^  for  tiieit.  encourage- 
ment, and  nave  tjhem  hopes  of  his  speedy  return,  if 
tlie-^ucccss  of  atiajfe  would  admit  it. 

^V^n  the  jLpproaeh  of  Agesilaus  was  known  at 
Spavt;^the  Lac(Hia niionians  that  remained  in  the 
city,  to  du  hii/i  hnnonr  for  tlie  rciady  obedience  he 
l:ad  paid  to  t!  i  s,  caused  proclamation  to  be 

made  by  so'in  1  01  Lriunj)c't,  that  all  young  persons 
who  were  uiiling  to  aid  their  king,  niight  come  and 
list  themselves  for  that  purpose.  Not  one  of  them 
failed  to  enter  himscll  iiinriediately  with  the  utmost 
joy.  But  the  Rphori  cho>e  only  fifty  of  the  bravest 
and  most  roljust,  w  hom  they  sent  hiin,  and  desired 
that  "he  would  enter  IJo^oiia  witn  the  utmost  expe- 
dition; which  he  did  accordingly. 

"  About  tiic  same  tiuie  the  two  fleets  came  up 
with  each  other  near  Cnldos,  a  city  of  Caria.  That 
of  the  LacedaMuouians  u  as  comnjanded  by  Pisander, 
Ai^e^ilaus's  brother-in-law,  and  that  of  the  Persians 
by  Piiarnabasus  and  Conon  the  Athenian.  The  lat- 
ter, observing  that  the  king  of  Persia's  supplies  came 
slowly,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  lavourable 
^  opportunities,  had  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the 
"  court,  to  solicit  the  kings  assistance.  As  he  would 
not  prosti'ate  hiuiself  before  him,  according  to  the 

*  Pint,  in  Agesil.  p.  605.  "  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grace.  1.  ir, 

p.  513.    Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  302,    Juitiii.  1.      c.  2  j. 
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Artax.  Persian  custom,  he  could  not  explain  himself  but  by 
Mneaaon.  the  intervention  of  others.  He  represented  to  him, 
>vith  a'  force  and  spirit  seldom  pardoned  in  thcsa  who 
treat  with  princes,  that  it  was  equally  shameful  and 
astonishing,  tiiat  his  ministers,  contrary  to  his  inten4^f, 
tion,  should  sufier  hi^  aflairs  to  be  disconcerted  and 
ruined  by  a  disgraceful  parsimony;  that  the  richest 
king  in  the  world  should  give  place  to  his  enemies  in 
the  very  point  in  which  he  was  so  infinitely  superior 
to  them ;  that  is,  in  riches ;  and  that  for  w;ant  of 
remitting  to  his  generals  the  sums  his  service 're- 
quired, all  their  designs  were  rendered  abortive. 
These  remonstrances  were  free,  but  just,  and  solid. 
The  king  received  them  pcrfecdy  well,  and  shewed, 
by  his  example,  that  truth  may  often  be  spoken  to 
princes  with  success,  if  courage  were  not  wanting. 
Conon  obtained  all  he  demanded,  and  the  king 
made  him  admiral  of  his  fleet. 

It  M  as  composed  of  more  than  fourscore  and  ten 
^allies;  that  of  the  enemy  was  somewhat  inferior 
in  number.  They  came  in  view  of  each  other  near 
Cnidos,  a  maritime  city  of  Asia  minor.  Conon, 
wIjo  had  in  some  measure  occasioned  the  taking  of 
Athens  by  tlic  loss  of  the  sea-fight  near  iEgospotamos, 
used  extraordinary  efforts  in  this  to  retrieve  his  mis- 
fortune, and  to  obiiterale  by  a  glorious  victory  the 
disirrace  of  his  former  defeat!  He  had  this  ad  van- 
t.^Lir,  that  in  the  battle  he  was  going  to  fight,  the 
Persians  w^tlil  be  at  the  w  hole  expence,  and  bear 
all  tt|Llosis  th^iVselvcs;  ^vhefcas  the  entire  fruits  of 
the  \5mory  would  accrue  to  the  Athenians,  without 
hazarding  mvf  thing  of  tlieir  own._  Pisander  imd 
also  strong  motives  to  ;^hevv  his  valour  upon  wis 
occasion,  that  he  might  not  degenerate  fPpm  tfaie 
glorjpof  bis  brother-in-i^vv,  and  justify  the  choice 
he  had  luMc  in  appointing  him  admiral.  In  iact, 
)ir  hehavcd^^h  extreme  valour,  and  liad  at  first 

J'j)  cpccin.'.ius,  fjvod^ne  i]\sorum  qviJnit  Atlicnicnsiuin,  scd 
alicni  ii^erii  tirihus  difnicc!.  p/^giiahn  ufi  juricuiQ  rc:ns,  victurus 
prieniio  jxitrlk.  Jw-ir,). 
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soiiT^"  a, 1  vantage ;  hut  tlio  l)-iUU\iiro\viiiii;  uarm,  and  Aiiax. 
tiic  ^lies  of  Sparla  hotiikin«j;  thi  insfliUfe  to  n;  j;l^t,Jie  MuLmoa. 
coiilnTiot  iTsolve      iullow  tlunu,        dicr.l  sviord 
in  h:;n(l.   Conon  t'   '    '  aiiJ  the  rest  f^- 

fN-'aix**-!  to  Ciii.ios.  \:e  of  tills  \  ir^  'w 

^vas  the  revojt  ji^iiliv  of  Spart 

veral  of  whoinfJecl  ii"  henians.  ana  1  .e 

rest  n^^umetl  their  a ih  .  ,.   .\:Vr  iliis  battle 

theffiiPdirs  of  til*'  I/\coLlicinonians  d  :  y^i'  'incd.i  All 
the|J  actions  in  A>ia  were  ii  )  liiuic  'han  the  feeble 
etibrts  of  an  expiring  power,  lill  t!ic  dcteat.'^  >  f  Lnic- 
tra  aiyl  Mantiifei  completcxi  thrir  downfal. 

*  Isocratrs  inakcs  a  very  just  n  fl:  rtion  unon  the 
revolutions  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  wliich  had  always 
their  source  arfd  origin  in  tlie  indolent  prosperity  of 
both  those  rfiTMiblics.  ThG.».Lacedff;nionians,  who 
v  cre  at  first  l^nou  Icdged  naafeters  of^reece  with- 
out opposition,  fell  from  their  aiitliu^it^nly  ii)  ccni- 
•#equence  of  their  enormous  abuse  alii  The  yVthe- 
nians  succeeded  C^K'ni  m  power,  and  at  the  same  titnef 

,  pride;  and  we  have  seen  into  what  an  abyss  of 
misfortunes  it  precipftatcd  ily/fh.  Sparta  baving  re-  ^ 
gained  tiie  suDeriority  by  the  defeat  of  tiie  Athenians 
i:i  SMlyt  ajrthe  takinir  of  their  city,  ought  to  have 
iinprotpd  in  lier  measures  from  the  dou' )!e  exofn  iencc 
'  past  ;  as.well  in  rc^r-ard  to  what  h^d%L^fal!en 
a\  as  from  llie  recent  exH'^.plt  her  iwal;  hut 
tnc  most  strikiu^  exain[-!  events  s.  ldoiyi  or 

ever  occasi(m  ^people  c  i:^o  their  condflt. 
Sparta  bc^mc  as  haughty  and  untractahle  as  before; 
ir-A      '  -:\,^-:'.   'ccd  t lie  same  destiny  agri! 

i  O  warn  the  Athenians  against  t'lis  L:;  xune, 
f  -o  nT.tes  puts  them  in  mind  of  the  pa§t,  while  he  nd- 
u;     •   t'  cm  at  a  time  wherein  they  were  successful  in 
.iiiuir.   "  You  imagi^ljf,"  says  he,  "  that  <fs  you 
provided  u  itli  a  numerous  tleet,  ab'solnte  mas^ 
at  sea,  and  supported  by  f)oweHul  allies  al- 
.s  ready  to  give  you  aid,  you  have  notliing  to 

*  I/.".*rat.  in  Oral.  Areop.  p.  278 — 280. 
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^VrfaK.    "  fear,  and  may  enjo}^  in  repose  and  tranquillity  the 
Mueicon.  (c  fruits  of  vouivvictories :  For  my  part,  sufiermeto 
"  speak  Avith  truth  and  freedogi,  I  think  quite  other- 
"  wise.    1  he  cause  of  my  ^prehension  is,  iny 
"  b3\ii!g  o'oserved,  that  the  decline  of  the  2[reatest 
re[)!iblic£  has  always  commenced  at  tlie  time  they 
believed  themselves  most  powerlu],  and  that  their 
very  security  has  prepared  the  precipice  into  which 
"  they  have  fallen.    The  reason  of  this  is  evident. 
"  Prosj^erity  and  adversity  never  come  alone,  ^but 
have  each  their  train  of  very  different  effects.  The 
'^^  fiist  is  attended  with  vain-glory,  pride,  and  inso- 
"  lence,  which  dazzle  the  mind,  and  inspire  rash 
ajid  extravagant  measures:  On  the  contrary,  the 
"  companions  of  adver^ity,  are  modesty,  seli-difti- 
"  dence,  and  circumspection,  which  naturally  render 
"  men  prudent,  and  ajU  to  derive  advantage  from 
their  own  tailings.    So  that  it  is  hard  to  judge 
\vhich  of  tlie  two  conditions  we  ought  to  desire  for 
"  a  city;  as  that  which  apj^ears  unhappy,  io  an  al- 
most  certain  ])at}i  to  prosf)erity ;  and  the  other,  so 
flattering  anrl  splendid,  (generally  leads  on  to  the 
"  greatest  mi.«,fortunes."  The  blo\\'  which  the  Lace- 
dremoiiians  received  at  the  battle  of  Cnidos  is  a 
mournful  proof  of  what  he-soys. 

^  .Au'esilaus  was  in  Eo?otia,  and'  upon  the  point 
of  givhig  haitle,  when  this  bad  news  was  brought 
liifi^.    yApprehending  that  it  might  discourage  and 
deter  his  troops,  he  caused  it  to  be  reported  in  the 
^  army,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  gained  a  consi- 

derable victory  at  sea;  and  appearing  in  public  with 
a  urealh  of  [lowers  upon  liis  liead,  he  offered  a  sa- 
crifice of  thanksgiving  for  the  good  news,  and  sent 
}>art  of  it  in  presents  to  his  officers.  The  two  ar- 
mies, almost  equal  in  strength,  were  in  view  of  each 
other  upon  the  plains  of  Corona-a,  and  they  drew 
up  in  battle.    Agesilaus  gave  the  left  wing  to  the 


y  Plut.  in  /igftsil.  p.  605.  *  PliU.  ibid.  Xenoph.  Hist. 
Grx'c.  p.  518—520.  &  in  Agesil  p.  659,  660. 
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Orchomenians,  and  took  the  rhilit  himself.  On  the  Auax. 
uthcT  side  the  Tiicbuns  were  ujM.n  the  n>:ht,  and  the  ^Iik-oioiu 
Arrives  on  tlie  left.  Xcnophon  sav?,  that  this  wws 
tl)c  mo-t  tbrious  buttle  of  any  that  had  been  fought  in 
l  is  Vauc.  a^dwe  ni;iy  believe  Ijiui,  as  he  \n  as  [)rc--ent 
ill  iiiiil  fought  near  tiie  pc'r«e:i  o[  A-^'v^ilau?,  with 
whom  lie  iiad  returned  from 

The  first  ehargc  v  as  not  '»i  ry  (;f)-Ui)ate,  nor  of 
long  coiilinuancc.  The  Tiiebans  soon  put  the  Or- 
chomenians. to  flight,  and  Aijesilaus  overthrew  and 
routed  tiie  Ar^j^ives.  t>ut  both  parties  having;  learnt 
that  their  'rir  ving  had  been  very  severely  handled 
and  had  ;  eturned  immediately  ;  Agcsilaus  to 

opjM  setlie  iiiebans,  and  to  wrest  the  vietory  out  of 
theii  iiands,  and  the  riiebiuis  to  follow  their  kit  wing, 
that  was  retired  to  Helicon.  Agesilaus  at  that  mo- 
ment mig'it  have  assured  himself  of  a  complete  vic- 
tor;, i^'h"  '^0;lld  have  let  the  Thcbans  y/Ats  on,  and 
b:u.  ds  char':;ed  tiiem  in  the  rear;  but  eaiTicd 

av.ay  by  t.iC  ar^iour  o^  Iiis  courai;e,  he  resolved  to 
stop  t'iem  -Tskli  an  altack  in  front,  aiKl  to  btcit  them 
by  purefc)rce.  In  which,  says  Xenophon,  hej>liewed 

'  C  valour  than  prudencq. 

i'he  'Iffe!  )an>,  seeing  "i^';:;csilaus  advance  against 
them,  drew  ail  tkeir  foot  immediately  into  one  body, 
formed  a  hollow  square,  and  waited  his  coming  up 
in  ppod  order.  TIjc  cng:i:;ement  was  sharp  and 
bloodydh  all  sides,  but  particularly  where  Age^ilau;! 
fou  i;!it  at  ti!  jf  the  fifty  young  Spartans,  who 

had  !  '  •  ;  •  ^  -y  the  city.  1  he  valour  and  emu- 

lat)  ,.g,men  were  of  great  service  to 

.\  .'.-ilauo,  .  be  said  to  have  saved  his  life; 

I'jr  tiiey  fouj.  >  nd  him  with  exceeding  ardour, 
and  exr.'osed  themselves  fofeaio.-t  in  all  dangers  for 
the^^i*  ty  of  his  pei'son.  The v  could  not  liowever 
pre1«nl:  his  r^.'  i  i  - :  several  woimds  through  his  ar- 
mour fronj  ad  sv/ords.  Notwithstiinding^ 
v.:  '  •  eiiorts  thpy  brought  him  off  alive 
:rujj  l:.<  .  and  makincr  tlirir  Ludies  a  ra!)i[)c"t 
.  -    jed  a  great  number  of  Thcbaus  in 
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Aria.v.  his  defence;  and  many  of  those  young  men  were  also 
3dii'^mon.  Idt  jjpon  the  held.  At  lenoth  Stinding  it  too  difficult 
to  hf^ak  the  The  bans  in  I'^^^^jW^sy  v.  ere  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  what  theyipad  at  lirst  rejected. 
I'hey  opened  their  phalanx  to  let  them  pass;  which 
when  they  had  done,  as  they  marched  aiterv^  ards  in 
more  disorder,  they  chai'ged  them  again  open  the 
flanks  and  "eear.  Tiiey  coi^ld,  however,  neither 
break  them  nor  put  tliem  to  flight.  I'hose  brave 
Thebans  niade  tlieir  retreat  continually  figliting,  and 
gained  HeHcon,  elate  witli  tl^c  success  of  the  battle, 
on  tlieir  side  they^'^had  always  remained 

in         ^  " 

.  though  very  much  weakened  1by  the 
:      :.,':;cr  of  his  wounds,  and  tiie  quantity  of 
i:e  had  lost,  would  not  retire  to  his  tent,  till 
♦       heh:ir!  been  carried  to  th^  place  where  his  jphalanx 
was  dravvn  up,  and  had  "seen  all  the  dead  bodies  re- 
moved even  upoo  their  own  arms,  lie  was  informed 
there,  ^that  r^^^y  of  the  enemy  had^takei^  refuge  in 
the  {c^)le  oittfe' Itouian  Mincrvaj  whkh  was  not 
very  "^i.-'tant  froi^the  i^'d  of  battle,  and  asted  what 
he  would  havwfcne  wiliwaem.    As  he  was  full  of 
veneration  for  toe  /zods,  lie  "gave  orders  to  let  them 
^-ro.  ^-^r]  even  seiij  them  a  guard  ti^*  escort  them  in 
ei-ever  th^  thou gl it  fit, 
xt  mornii^,  Agdsrlaus,  to  tiy  whether  the 
would' Piave  tlie  cj)i(|fl^c  to  renev/  thb  bat- 
tle, comm&ded^kis  ti^;|)S  to  (ijjtffnM^nj^ 
flowers,  and  th?%usic  <jf  tSe 


a  trophy  was  erected  and  adorned  in  ijo:.  ,  rif 
vlc^^y.  •  Atjfie  sana^fct'ant  the  enjftrjy  sent  hera^iis 
to  d.jmand"W  pcrinhsion  to  bury  meir  dmd ;  which 
l:e  ^vi^h^-  tP.if!^  ?Tnd  having  confVmed  his 

vict<v  iieror,  I 

seh\o  ea./i  <  to  .^k^os,  whti-;  t.^e  IHtnian 
jrames.wcre  then  cclebiated.  lie  nia.le  there  a;-'W 
I'^'nn  procession,  which  was  followed  by  a  sacrifj(  v, 
<:nd  consecrated  to  tiie  god  the  tenth  part  of  tiie^ 
booty  taken  in  Asia,  \\  hich  amounted  to  an  liundred 
i7 
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talents  *.    These  groat  men,  no  less  reliirious  than  Artax. 
hv-dvpy  never  failed  to  express  by  presents  their  gra-  Wii<^«i«»ai 
titadi'  to  tlie  gods  for  their  suecesses  in  arms;  de- 
ciarin.:,  by  that  public  homage,  that  they  bclieveil 
t  indebted  to  tiieir  protection  for  their 


.iifiV ■  re!'(rv<  ■  '      '  ••  Sparta. 

h's  67','  anciifut 


Conon  reb  iiLl'^'  ih 


IValls  of  Athens', 
■ksy  concluded  bi/ 


ix.it    J  r--l/^  ..i.  /v,csilaus  returned  to  Sparta. 
His-  c'f'.zens  received  liim  with  all-  the  marks  of  the 
iov,  and  beheld  him  with  adniiration, 
observed^  tlie  siinplieHy  of  his  manners, 
rcn?tint  hagaJity  and  temperance  of  his 
..turn  from  foreign  counuies,  where 
yoin^:,  i..  -         '   h,  ^id  the  love  of  pleasures  en- 
prev:..       .    wa^  not  Infected  with  the  man- 


ncis  oyh< 
b  -d  belfi: 


e  iiarbdi  /  genera -Is 

He  mad  :  liucxuei  .-  t.  baths, 

jjipage  of  his  wiie,  ornameni:  ,  in;  .  (tr  fur- 

niture of  his  house.    In  the  midst  of  i.int  a 

reputation,  and  the  universal  applause,  di.vays  the 
s^e,  or  rather  more  modest  than  before,  he  distin- 
guished himself  from  the  the  citizens,  only 
a  greater  submission  to  ui^  laws,  and  a  more 
"'olable  attachnT|pt  to  tlie  customs  of  fiis  country  ; 
ed^that  he  was  king,  only  to  be  the  brighter 
e  of  tho^  virtues  to  others, 
made  Neatness  consist  in  virtue  only.  Hear- 

ii  ('so  the  kii^gs  of  Persia  used  to  . 

'ihcent  terms,  and 
,    "  i  cannot  con-^*' 

.    f ' 

.  .  p.  606  Plut.  de«Qi  laud.  p.  555. 

i..^f ^  iiiousand  cri>.-ii<,  or  about ^T.  22, SChJc'' 


t  < 
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Artax.       ceive,"  said  he,     wherein  he  is  greater  than  I, 
ilutiuofl.  ti  ui-,}^>33  more  vii-tuous." 

There  were  at  Sparta  some  citizens,  who,  vitiated 
by  the  prevailing  taste  of  Greece,  nuule  their  merit 
and  glory  consist  in  keeping  a  great  number  of  horses 
for  the  race.  He  persuaded  iiis  sister  Cynisca  to  (lis- 
pii:o  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  in  order  to 
siiew  the  Greeks,  that  tliose  victories  on  uhicii  they 
set  so  high  a  value,  were  not  the  etf  cts  of  valour 
and  bravery,  bat  of  riciies  and  expence.  She  was 
tlie  first  of  her  sex  who  siiared  in  this  honour.  He 
had  not  the  same  opinion  of  the  exercises  which 
contribute  to  render  the  body  more  robiist,  and 
inure  it  to  labour  and  fatigue ;  and,  to  }>Iace  them 
'  ill  great'  ^r  estimatici),  w  onld  oihn  honour  them  with 
^  his  presence. 

Some  time  af^er  Lysander's  death,  he  discovered 
the  consi)irar  /,>;tp:  d  by  that  captain  against  the 
two  kin^s,  ^  '-'n  had  not  been  heard  of* 

and  came  to  ii^iat  u  j  a  kliid  of  accident,  in  the  fol- 
lowing milnner:  H'pon  some  allairs,  >vhicii  related 
to  the  government,  it  was  necessary  to  coii^t  Ly- 
sander's  papers,  ,  ana  Agesilaus  \ventto  his  house  for- 
that  purpose.  In  running  them  over,  he  fell  upon 
the  slieets,  which  contained  at  large  the  haranirue  of 
if  Cleon,  whicli  had  been  |)repared  to  recfnnmend  the 
new  method  of  prcx^eeding  in  thiS' election  of  kingg. 
Surprised  at  perusing  it,  he  gave  over  his  search, " 
and  went  awa}  ahruptl}^  to  conununicate  that  oration 
to  the  citizens,  and  to  let  them  w  hat  uranner  of 
man  Lysandcr  was,  and  iiow  hlnch  they  had  been 
deceived  in  regard  to  him.  But  Lacralidas,  a  wise 
and  prudent  person,  ho  was  president  of  the  Epho- 
ri,  interposed,  by'teihng  him.  That  it  was  highly 
improper  to  raise  Lyiander  irom  the  dead;  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  ntxessary  to  bury  his  harangue 
in  the  same  grave  with  liim,  as  a  production  of 
dangci-ous  tendency,  from  the  great  art  with  which 
it  was  composed,  and  tlic  force  of  persuasion  that 


Plut.  m  Agcsil.  p.  606. 
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universally  prevailed  in  it,  uhich  it  might  prove  Aw.ix. 
no  ea^y  matter  to  resist.    Agesilaiis  wiis  of  the  Muciiioa, 
s-ime  o[)inion,  and  the  piece  was  consigned  to 
and  oblivion,  as  tlie  best  use  that  could  be 

...a...  >>fit. 

*  As  hir>  credit  was  very  high  in  the  city,  he  caused 
Tcleutias,  Im  brother  hv  the  mother  s  side,  to  be  de- 
clared admiral  of  the  lleet.  It  were  to  be  wislicd, 
that  history,  to  jnstifv  tliis  choice,  had  mentioned 
some  otlier  qualities  in  that  commander,  than  his 
nearness  of  blood  to  the  king.  Ag.  silaus  soon  after 
set  out  witli  his  land-army  to  besiege  Corinth,  and 
took  the  long  walls,  as  they  were  called,  whilst  his 
brother  Teleutias  attacked  it  by  sea.  He  did  several 
other  exploits  against  the  people  of  Greece  at  v»ar 
with  Sparta,  which  always  indeed  evince  the  valour 
and  experience  of  the  general,  but  are  neither  very 
important  nor  decisive,  and  which  Vvc  thought,  for 
that  reiison,  might  Ix^  omitted. 

*  At  the  same  time  Phamnbasus  and  Conon,  hav-    A.  I\r. 
ing  made  themselves  masters  at  sea,  ravaged  the 
whole  coast  of  Laconia.    That  satrap,  rcturnincrto 

his  government  of  Phrygia,  left  Conon  the  command 
of  the  naval  army,  with  very  considerable  sums  for 
the  re-establishment  of  Athens.  Conon  victorious, 
and  crowned  with  glory,  repaired  thither,  w  here  he 
was  received  with  universal  applause.  The  sad  pro- 
spect of  a  city,  formerly  so  flourishing,  and  at  that 
time  reduced  to  so  melancholy  a  condition,  gave  him 
more  grief,  than  he  felt  joy  in  seeing  his  beloved 
country  again,  after  so  many  years'  absence.  He  lost 
no  time,  bat  fell  immediately  to  work,  employing, 
besides  masons  and  the  usual  artizans,  the  soldiers, 
mariners,  citizens,  allies,  in  a  word,  all  that  were  well 
inclined  to  Athens ;  Providence  decreeing,  that  this 
city,  foimerly  d(,'stroyed  by  the  Persians,  should  be 
rebuilt  by  their  own  hands,  and  that  having  been 

Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  607.       *  Xenoph.  Viht.  Grsec.  1.  iv. 
p.  534— .'5 "7-    Diovl.  1.  xiv.  p.  303.    Ju5tiu.  1.  ti.  c.  5. 
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Artax.  dismantled  and  demolished  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  it 
Mnemon.  should  he  reinstatt  d  at  their  own  cost,  and  by  the 
spoils  taken  from  them.  What  a  vicissitude  and  alter- 
ation was  this !  Athens  at  this  tiine  had  those  for  its 
alhes,  who  had  formerly  been  its  most  violent  enemies, 
and  foi*  enemies,  those  \^  ith  whom  before  it  had  con- 
tracted tlie  most  strict  and  closest  union.  Conon, 
seconded  by  the  zeal  of  the  Thebans,  soon  rebuilt 
the  walls  of  Athens,  restored  the  city  to  its  ancient 
splendor,  and  rendered  it  more  formidable  than 
ever  to  its  enemies.  ^  After  having  offered  to  the 
gods  a  whole  hecatomb,  that  is  to  say,  a  sacrifice 
of  an  hundred  oxen,  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  hap- 
py re-establishment  of  Athens,  he  made  a  feast,  to 
which  all  the  citizens,  without  exception,  were  in- 
vited. 

^  Sparta  could  not  see  without  extreme  affliction 
so  glorious  a  revolution.    It  looked  upon  the  gran- 
deur and  power  of  a  city,  its  ancient  rival  and  almost 
continual  enemy,  as  its  own  ruin.    This  made  the 
Laced oemonians  take  the  mean  resolution  of  aveng- 
ing themselves  at  once  upon  Athens,  and  Conon  its 
restorer,  by  making  peace  with  the  king  of  Persia. 
With  this  view  they  dispatched  Antalcidas  to  Tiri- 
basus.    His  commission  consisted  of  two  principal 
articles.    The  first  was,  to  accuse  Conon  to  that 
satrap  of  having  defrauded  the  king  of  the  money, 
which  he  i>ad  employed  in  the  re-establishment  of 
Athens ;  and  of  having  formed  the  design  of  depriv- 
ing the  Persians  of  ^Eolia  and  Ionia,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject them  anew  to  the  republic  of  Athens,  upon 
which  they  had  formerly  depended.  By  the  second,  he 
had  orders  to  make  the  most  advantageous  proposals 
to  Tiribasus  that  his  master  could  desire.  Without 
giving  himself  any  manner  of  trouble  in  regard  to 
Asia,  he  stipulated  only,  that  all  the  islands,  and  other 
cities,  should  enjoy  their  laws  and  liberty.  The 

'  Athf-n.  1.  i.  p.  3.        »  Xenoph.  •Hist.Graec.  1.  ir.  p.  537, 
538.    Piut.  in  Agesil.  p.  608. 
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Laccdnpmonians  thus  ;:;ave  up  to  t!ie  kiiiu;,  \vith  the  Amx. 
greatot  injustice  and  the  utmo  t  baseness,  ail  the  Mncmon. 
Greeks  settled  in  Asia  ;  lor  wliose  liberty  AiiesiUnis 
had  so  long  tou^lit.  It  is  true,  he  had  no  share  in 
tiiis  must  inlanious  ncLTOciation  ;  the  whole  r{'j)roach 
of  which  ought  to  fall  on  Antalcidas,  who  being  the 
sworn  enemy  of  the  king  of  Sparto,  hastened  the 
peace  by  all  mann-'r  of  moans,  because  the  war 
augmented  the  authority,  glory,  and  repaiiation  of 
Agesilaus. 

Tiic  most  considerable  cities  of  Greece  had  sent 
deputies  at  the  same  time  to  1  iribasus,  and  Conon 
was  at  the  head  of  those  from  Athens.  Ail  oi  them 
were  unanimous  in  rejecting  such  proposals.  \V  itli- 
out  Sf)ea1\ing  of  the  interests  of  the  Ci  reeks  of  iVsia, 
witli  ^^hi(•h  they  were  extremely  afil  cted,  they.-avv 
theniselves  exposetl  by  this  treaty ;  the  Athenians, 
to  the  loss  of  t!>e  isles  of  Lemno^  Imhros,  aitd  Scy- 
ros  ;  the  Thebans,  to  abandon  the  cities  of  l^ceotia, 
of  which  they  wov  in  possession,  and  \\hich  would 
thereby  regain  their  independence :  and  the  Argives, 
to  renounce  Corinth,  v^  ith  the  lo-s  of  v\hich  that  of 
Argos  itself  would  soon,  in  all  probability,  be  attend- 
ed. I'lie  deputies  tlicrefore  \N'ithL}rew  without  con- 
cludiuL^  any  thing. 

Tiribasus  seized  Conon,  and  put  him  in  prison. 
Not  daring  to  declare  openly  for  the  Lacedaenioiiians, 
without  an  express  order  to  that  purpose,  lie  con- 
tented himself  uiih  supplying  them  underhand  with 
considerable  suuis  of  money  tor  fitting  oi;t  n  d."et,  in 
order  that  the  other  cities  of  Cireece  rnvjlit  not  be  in 
a  condition  to  oppose  them.  After  having  taken 
these  precautions,  he  set  out  directly  for  the  court, 
to  ^\vc  the  king  an  account  of  tin:  state  of  his  ncy;o- 
ciation.  That  prince  was  w  ell  satisfied  >vith  it,  and 
directed  him  in  tlie  strongest  t«:niiS  to  put  the  last 
hand  to  it.  l  irib.isi's  also  laid  before  him  the  Lace- 
daemonians accusation  of  Conon.  Some  authors,  ac- 
cording to  Cornelius  Xepos,  have  aliirmcd  iir-n  he 
v\as  carri'jd  to  Su^li.  t'nd  there  executed  by  the  kings 
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AvL\x.  order.  Tlie  silence  of  Xenophon,  who  was  his  con- 
Uueiuun.  temporary,  in  regard  to  his  death,  makes  it  doubtful, 

V.  hcther  he  escaped  from  prison,  or  suffered,  as  ha? 

been  said. 

Whilst  this  treaty  was  negociating,  several  actions 
of  little  consequence  passed  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians.  It  was  also  at  the  same  time, 
that  Evagoras  extended  his  conquests  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  of  w  liich  we  shall  soon  treat. 
A.  **Tinba3us  at  length,  upon  his  return,  summoned 

\m^'^'c  ^^^^  <Jcputies  of  the  Grecian  cities  to  be  present  at  the 
%7'  '  ^'^^'^^".^  ^^^^  treaty.  It  imported,  that  all  the  Gre- 
cian cities  of  Asia  should  remain  dependent  on  the 
king,  and  that  the  rest,  as  v/ell  small  as  great,  should 
liave  full  possession  of  their  liberty,  llic  king  fur- 
ther reserved  to  himself  the  isles  of  Cyprus  and  Cla- 
zomena?,  and  left  those  of  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Im- 
bros,  to  the  Athenians,  to  whom  they  had  long  ap- 
pertained. l]y  the  same  treaty  he  engaged  to  join 
with  such  people  as  acceded  to  it,  in  order  to  make 
war  by  sea  and  land  against  all  that  should  refuse  to 
agree  to  it.  We  have  already  said  it  was  Sparta  it- 
self who  had  proposed  these  conditions. 

Ail  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  or  at  least  the  great- 
est part  of  them,  rejected  so  infamous  a  treaty  with 
horror.  However,  as  they  were  weakened  and  ex- 
hausted by  domestic  divisions,  and  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  support  a  war  against  so  powerful  a  prince, 
who  threatened  to  fall  with  all  his  forces  upon  those 
w  ho  should  refuse  to  accede  to  this  agreement,  they 
^verc  obliged  against  their  will  to  comply  with  it ; 
except  tlie  Thebans,  who  had  the  courage  to  oppose 
it  openly  at  first,  but  were  at  length  reduced  to  accept 
it  with  the  others,  by  whom  they  found  themselves 
universally  abandoned. 

Such  was  the  fruit  of  the  jealousy  and  divisions, 
which  armed  the  Grecian  cities  against  each  other, 
and  which  was  the  end  proposed  by  the  policy  of 
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Aitaxcr'xes  in  distributiiigconsidemble  suma  of  money  Ariax. 
amoni^st  the  several  states  ;  invincible  by  arms,  and  M'l^'i"^^"' 
by  tbe  sword,  but  not  by  tlie  <j;old  and  presents  of  the 
Persians;  so  remote  were  tliey  in  this  respect  from 
tlie  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks  their  iorelatliers. 

To  comprehend  ariizht  how  mneh  Sparta  and 
Athens  diiTered  from  what  they  liad  been  in  former 
times,  w  e  have  only  to  compare  the  tw  o  treaties  con- 
cluded between  the  Or  eks  and  Persians ;  the  former 
by  Cimon  the  Athenian,  under  Artaxcrxes  Lon^i- 
nianus  above  sixty  years  before,  and  the  latter  by 
Antalcidas  the  Laccdirmonian  under  Artaxerxes 
AInemon.  '  In  the  first,  Greece,  victorious  and  tii- 
umphant,  assures  tlie  liberty  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
gives  the  law  to  the  Persians,  im])oses  what  condi- 
tions ^  he  [)leases,  and  prescribes  to  them  their  bounds 
and  limits,  by  prohibiting  them  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  sea  with  their  troops  than  the  distance  of  three 
days' march;  or  to  appear  with  ships  ot  war  in  any 
of  tlie  seas  between  the  Cyana^an  and  Chelidonian 
islands,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  Euxine  to  tlie  coasts 
of  Pampiiylia.  In  the  second,  on  the  coiUrary,  Persia, 
grown  haughty  and  imperious,  takes  pleasure  in  hum- 
bling its  conquerors,  in  de[)rivin^  them,  with  the 
single  strokoof  a  pen,  of  their  empire  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  compelling  them  to  abandon  basely  all  the  Greeks 
established  in  those  rich  provinces,  to  subscribe  to 
their  own  subjection,  and  to  confine  themselves  in 
their  turn  Avithin  the  narrow  bounds  of  Greece. 

From  wlience  can  so  stranG;e  an  alteration  arise  ? 
Are  there  not  on  both  sides  the  same  cities,  tlie  same 
people,  the  same  forces,  and  the  same  interests?  Xo 
doubt  there  are  ;  but  they  are  not  the  s;iuie  nien,  or 
rather,  they  have  no  longer  the  same  principles  of 
policy.  Let  us  recal  to  mind  those  happy  times  of 
Greece,  so  glorious  for  Ath(  ns  and  Sparta,  ^^  llen 
Persia  came  pouring  like  a  deluge  upon  this  little 
country  with  all  the  forces  of  the  East.  What  was  it 
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Annx.  that  rendered  these  two  cities  invincible,  and  supe- 
Miiemon.  nor  to  siich  numerous  and  tbnnidable  armies :  Tlieir 
uirion  and  gc>od  understanding.  No  dissension 
bet^veen  the  two  states,  no  jealousy  of  eonnnand,  no 
private  view  of  interest;  in  fine,  no  other  contest 
betw  een  them,  but  that  of  honour,  glory,  and  the 
love  of  their  country. 

To  so  laudable  an  union  may  be  added  an  irrecon- 
ci! cable  hatred  for  the  Persians,  which  became,  if  I 
may  so  say,  natiu'al  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  tlie  most 
distin^aisbing  character  of  that  nation.  ^  It  was  a 
capital  crime,  and  punished  with  death,  only  to 
inention  peace,  or  propose  any  accommodation  with 
them  ;  and  an  Athenian  motlier  was  seen  to  throw 
the  tirst  stone  at  her  son,  w  ho  had  dared  to  make 
such  a  motion,  and  to  set  others  the  example  of 
stoning  him. 

This  strict  union  of  the  two  states,  and  this  de- 
clared abhorrence  of  the  common  enemy,  were  for  a 
long  time  the  potent  barriers  of  their  security,  ren- 
dered them  invincil)le,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  source  and  principle  of  all  the  glorious  success(3S 
that  raised  the  reputation  of  Greece  to  so  high  a 
])iLch.  But  by  a  mistortune  common  to  the  most 
flourishing  states,  those  very  successes  became  the 
cause  of  its  ruin,  and  pref)ared  the  way  for  the  dis- 
graces which  it  experienced  in  the  sequel. 

'These  two  states,  which  might  have  carried  their 
victorious  arms  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  and  have 
attacked  in  their  turn  the  great  king  upon  his  throne 
itsell ;  in::tead  of  forming  in  concert  such  an  enter- 
prise, V.  hich  would  at  once  have  crowned  them  with 
glory,  and  laden  them  with  riches,  have  the  folly  to 
I'iave  their  common  enemy  at  repose,  to  embroil 
themselves  with  each  otfier  upon  trivial  points  of 
h(>nf>ur,  and  interests  of  little  importance,  and  to 
cxhau.st  those  forces  to  no  [)arpose  against  themselves, 
which  ought  to  have  been  employed  solely  against  the 

^  Isoc.  in  Panegyr.  p.  143. 
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BarbariMns  that  could  not  have  r  sistrd  thrm.  For  Arux. 
it  is  worthy  of  remit rk,  that  the  JVi  sian^  never  gained  Mnemon. 
anyadv  antai^e  over  the  Atlicniansor  Lnrcda^monians, 
whilst  th"y  were  nnitrd  -^ith  each  other,  and  that  it 
was  thrir  ouni. divisions  alone,  which  supplied  tliem 
vith  the  means  to  conquer  both  alternately,  and 
alv^  ays  the  one  by  the  other. 

These  divisions  induced  them  to  take  such  mea- 
sures, as  neitlier  Sparta  nor  Athens  would  ever  other- 
wise have  been  capable  of.  We  see  both  the  one 
and  the  other  dishonour  themselves  by  their  mean 
and  abjfTt  flatteries,  not  only  of  the  king  of  Pcr->ia, 
but  even  of  his  satrups;  pay  their  court  to  them, 
earnestly  solicit  their  favour,  crin2;e  to  theuj,  and 
even  sutfer  their  ill  humour;  and  all  tliis  to  obtain 
some  aid  of  troops  or  Uioney,  for^icttino;  that  the 
Persians,  hanj^hty  and  insolent  to  such  as  seemed 
afraid  of  theui,  became  timorous  and  little  to  those 
who  had  the  courage  to  despise  them,  liut  in  hue, 
what  did  they  s^ain  by  all  these  mean  condescensions? 
The  treaty,  which  g-ave  occasion  for  these  reflections, 
and  will  for  ever  be  the  reproach  of  Sparta  and 
Athens. 

Sect.  VIT.  JVu?-  of  Artaxerxes  against  Evagoras 
King  of  Sala?rji\\  Eulogy  and  Character  of  that 
Frince.  Tiribasus  falsely  accused.  His  Ac- 
cuser punislicd. 

What  I  have  just  said  upon  the  facility,  with  which 
the  Greeks  might  have  rendered  themselves  formi- 
dable to  their  enemies,  will  be  more  evident  if  we 
consider,  on  one  side,  the  diversity  of  the  na lions, 
and  the  extent  of  country,  which  composed  the 
vast  empire  of  the  Persians,  and  on  the  other,  the 
weakness  of  the  government,  incapalile  of  animating 
so  great  a  mass,  and  of  supporting  the  weight  of  so 
much  business  and  application.  At  the  court  every 
thing  was  determined  by  the  intrigues  of  w  omen,  and 
the  cabals  of  favourites,  whose  w  hole  merit  often  con- 
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Artax.  sisted  in  flattering  their  prince,  and  soothing  his  pas- 
Mnemon.  sions.  It  was  through  their  influence  that  officers  were 
chosen,  and  the  first  dignities  disposed  of ;  by  their 
opinion  the  services  oi  the  generals  of  armies  were 
judged,  and  their  rewards  decided.  The  sequel  will 
she-.v,  that  from  the  san:ie  source  arose  the  insurrec- 
tion of  provinces,  the  distrust  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  governoi's,  the  discontent  and  conse(|uent  revolt 
of  the  best  oilicers,  and  the  ill  success  of  almost  all 
tlie  enterprises  tiiat  were  funned. 

.'Vrtaxcrxes,  freed  irom  the  care  and  perplexity 
■whicii  the  war  with  the  Greeks  had  occasioned,  ap- 
plied liiniself  to  the  terminating  that  of  Cyprus, 
^^  hich  had  lasted  several  years,  but  had  been  carried 
on  w  ith  little  vigour,  and  turned  the  greatest  part  of 
his  forces  tiiat  way. 

Eva^ioras  reigned  at  tliat  time  in  Saiamis,  the 
capital  city  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  lie  was  descended 
from  Teucer  of  Saiamis,  who  at  his  return  from 
Troy  built  tliis  city,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his 
country.  His  descendants  had  reigned  tiiere  from 
that  time ;  but  a  stranger  of  Phoenicia,  having  dis- 
possessed the  lav\ful  king,  had  taken  his  place,  and  to 
maintain  himself  in  the  usurpation,  had  filled  the 
city  vvith  Barbarians,  and  subjected  the  whole  island 
to  the  king  of  Persia. 

Under  this  tyrant  Evagoras  was  born,  and  great 
care  was  taken  of  his  education.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed amongst  the  youth  by  the  beauty  of  his  aspect, 
the  vigour  oi  his  f;ody,  and  still  more  by  the  modesty 
and  innocence  of  his  mannersf,  which  are  the* great- 
est ornaujcnts  of  that  age.  As  he  advanced  in  years, 
tliegreatcbt  virtues,  valour,  w  isdonj,  and  justice,  were 
observed  to  shine  forth  in  liim.  He  afterwards  car- 
ried these  virtues  to  so  conspicu(;us  an  height,  as  to 
give  jealousy  to  those  tliat  were  at  the  head  of  the 
govemuient;  who  perceived  justly  that  so  brilliant  a 

Isocrat.  in  F-vag.  p.  380. 
*  This  Tcurer  u  as  of  Saiamis,  a  little  island  near  Athens, 
celebrated  i'or  )he  fanjous  sea  {i^ht  under  Xerxes, 
f  I  t  qui  ornai  ataicm,  pudor,  Cie. 
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merit  coukl  not  continue  in  the  oh^^curity  of  a  private  Artax. 
condition;  but  his  nuxJesty,  probity,  andintrgrity,  Mntmon. 
reassured  them,  and  thev  ropoacd  nn  entire  conh- 
dence  in  him,  which  he  ahvay^  irpaid  by  an  inviola- 
ble tidelitv,  witb.oiit  ever  meditating  their  expul:rion 
from  the  throne  by  violence  or  treache  ry. 

A  more  justifiable  means  conducted  him  to  it,  Di- 
vine Providence,  as  Isocrat.  s  says,  prc[)arinii;  the  way 
for  him.  OnL'  of  the  pnnci[>al  citizens  murdere  d  the 
person  upon  tbe  tbn)ne,  and  had  contrived  to  seize 
Evagoras,  and  to  rid  liiniself  ef  him,  in  order  to  se- 
cure thecn)wn  to  himself;  1)nt  thatpriiicc,  esca})ing 
his  pursuit,  retired  to  Soli,  a  city  of  Cilicia.  His 
banishment  was  so  lar  from  abating  his  courage, 
that  it  gave  him  new  vigour.  Attended  only  with 
lifty  followers,  determined  like  himself  to  conquer 
or  die,  he  returned  to  Salamis,  and  expelled  the 
usurper,  though  .supported  by  the  credit  and  pro- 
tection of  the  kincr  oi  Persia.  Having  re-established 
himself  in  Salamis,  he  soon  rendered  liis  little  king- 
dom very  nourishing,  by  his  great  care  in  relieving 
his  subjects,  and  by  protecting  them  in  every  re- 
spect; bv  governing  them  with  justice  and  benr  vo- 
h  nee ;  by  maldng  them  active  anrl  laborious  ;  by 
inspirini:^  them  with  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion. He  trained  them  also  for  war,  and  made  tliem 
excellent  soldiers. 

He  was  already  very  poweiful,  and  had  acquired 
great  reputation,  w  henConon  the  Athenian  general, 
after  his  deU  at  at  .Egosj)otamos,*  took  refuge  uith 
Jbim ;  °  not  tl linking  it  possible  to  find  a  safer  asy-    ^  ^ 
lum  for  himself,  nor  a  more  powerful  su|5[)ort  of  '^599.' 
his  country.     The  resemblance  of  their  manners  Ant.J.C. 
and  sentiments  soon  made  them  contract  a  strict  4^5- 
amity  u  it'i  each  other,  v.  hich  continued  ever  after, 
and  proved  erpialiy  advantageous  to  both.  Conon 
possessed  great  influence  at  the  king  of  Persia's  court,  ^"^j^/ c 
"which  he  employed  with  that  prince,  by  the  means  ^ijg, 
•lEocrat.  ill  Evag.  p.  393—395. 
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An:;x.    of  Ctesias  the  physician,  to  accommodate  his  dif- 
Maejiiou.  ierences  with  his  host  Evagoras,  and  happily  ef- 
fected it. 

Evagoras  and  Conon,  engaged  in  the  great  design 
of  subverting,  or  at  least  of  reducing,  the  great  power 
of  Sparia,  which  had  rendered  itself  formidable  to 
all  Greece,  concerted  together  the  means  for  the  at- 
tainment of  that  end.   They  were  both  citizens  of 
Atiiens ;  the  iatter  by  birth,  and  the  other  by  right 
of  adoption  ;  a  privilege  wiiich  his  great  services,  and 
zeal  for  that  republic,  had  merited.   The  satraps  of 
3606.    Asia  saw  ^^  ith  pain  their  country  ravaged  by  tlie  La- 
Ant.  J.  c.  cedoemonians,  and  found  themselves  in  great  dilBcul- 
3^^-     ties  from  not  beinii  in  a  condition  to  make  head 
against  them.   Evagoras  remonstrated  to  them,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  attack  the  enemy  as  well  by  sea 
as  land  ;  and  he  contributed  not  a  little,  through  his 
credit  with  the  king  of  Persia,  to  Conon's  being  ap- 
pointed  general  of  his  fleet,   l  lie  celebrated  victory 
Aat.T.C.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Lacedaemonians  at  Cnidos  was  the  conse- 
394.     quence^  and  gave  the  mortal  wound  to  that  republic. 

^  The  Athenians,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  im- 
portant services,  which  Evagoras  and  Conon  had 
rendered  them  with  Artaxerxes,  erected  statues  in 
honour  of  them. 

^  Evagoras  on  his  side,  extending  his  conquests 
from  city  to  city,  endeavoured  to  niake  himself  master 
of  the  whole  island.  The  Cypriots  had  recourse  to 
tlic  king  of  Persia.  That  prince,  alarmed  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  Evagoras,  the  effects  of  which  he  appre- 
hended, and  conscious  of  what  importance  it  was  to 
him  to  prevent  an  island  s  falling  into  the  hands  of 
an  enemy,  which  was  so  favourably  situated  for 
holding  Asia  Minor  in  awe,  proujised  them  an  imme- 
diate and  powerful  support,  without  declaring  openly 
houever  against  Evagoras. 
A.M.  '  Being  em|:)loyed  elsewhere  by  more  important 
affairs,  he  could  not  keep  his  word  with  them  so  soon 
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as  he  expected,  and  had  eniza^cd.   That  war  of  Cy-  Amx. 
prus  continued  i^ix  yeius,  and  the  succcc.-  \Mth  \vhjc  !i  Mucwion. 
Eva^oras  supi)orted  it  agairi.st  the  great  Kinn,  ought 
to  have  bani.^lied  iVoni  the  minds  of  the  (iieekb  ail 
terror  of  tlie  Persian  name,  and  united  them  against 
the  common  enemy.  Ii  is  true,  the  succours  bent  l)y 
Artaxerxes  till  tiien  u  ercinconsidcraljle,  as  the\  also 
were  thu  two  following  ycnYs.    During  all  ti»at  time 
it  was  less  a  real  war,  tiian  a  preparation  for  war  : 
•  Rut  when  he  had  disengai^ed  himself  IVom  the  ^ 
Greeks,  he  applied  to  it  vigorously,  and  attacked  .^ds. 
Evagoi-as  with  all  his  forces.  Ant.J.C. 

The  land-annv,  commanded  hv  Orontes  liis  son- 
in-law,  consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  the  .fleet  of  three  hundred  gallics ;  of  which  J  i- 
riba:;us,  a  Persian  of  the  highcht  rank,  and  greatest 
reputation,  was  admiral.  Gaoshisson  in-Iau  com- 
ii:iandcd  under  him.  Kvagoras  on  his  side  a3seml)led 
as  many  troops  and  sliips  as  he  could ;  hut  they  were 
an  handhil,  in  comparison  with  the  formidable  pre- 
paration of  the  Per.^iarx-i.  His  ilett  was  composed  of 
only  fourscore  and  ten  gallies,  and  his  army  scarce 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men.  As  he  had  abun- 
dance of  liglit  vessels,  he  laid  snares  for  those  that 
carried  the  provisions  of  the  enemy,  sunk  a  great 
number,  took  many,  and  prevented  the  rest  from 
aniving;  which  occasioned  a  fauiine  amongst  the 
Persians,  and  gave  rise  to  violent  seditions,  which 
could  only  be  appeased  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  con- 
voys from  Cilicia.  Kvagoras  strengthened  his  fleet 
with  sixty  gallies,  which  he  caused  to  be  buiit,  and 
fifty  sent  him  by  Achoris  king  of  Egypt,  w  ith  all  tiie 
money  and  corn  he  could  have  occasion  for. 
,  Evagoras  with  his  land-forceii  attacked  immedi- 
ately a  pait  of  the  enemy's  aru)y,  which  w  as  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest,  and  entirely  routed  it.  '1  his  first 
action  was  soon  followed  by  another  at  sea,  in  which 
the  Persians  were  wc.rsted  for  some  time,  till  ani- 
niated  by  the  warm  reproadies  and  rcuionstranccs  of 

*  Diod.  i,xv.  p.  3'2S— 333. 
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Artax'.  their  admiral,  they  resumed  courage,  and  obtained  a 
Mnemon.  complete  victory.  Salamis  was  immediately  be- 
sieged by  sea  and  land.  Evagoras,  leaving  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  to  his  son  Pythagoras,  quitted  it  in 
the  night  with  ten  gallies,  and  sailed  for  Egypt,  to 
engage  the  king  to  support  him  vigorously  against 
the  common  enemy.  He  did  not  obtain  from,  him 
all  the  aid  he  expected.  At  his  return  he  found  the 
city  in  exceeding  distress ;  and  finding  himself  with- 
out resource  or  hope,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  proposals  made  to  him  were,  that  he  should 
abandon  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  except  Salamis, 
where  he  should  content  himself  to  reign ;  that  he 
should  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  king,  and  remain 
in  obedience  to  him  as  a  servant  to  a  master.  The 
extremity  to  m  hich  he  was  reduced  obliged  him  to 
accept  the  other  conditions,  hard  as  they  were,  but 
he  could  never  resolve  to  comply  with  the  last,  and 
persisted  always  in  declaring,  that  he  could  only 
treat  as  a  king  with  a  king.  Tiribasus,  who  com- 
manded tlie  siege,  would  abate  nothing  of  his  pre- 
tensions. 

Orontes,  the  other  general,  jealous  of  his  col- 
league s  glory,  had  written  secretly  to  court  against 
him,  accusino;  him,  amongst  other  things,  of  forming 
designs  against  the  king,  and  assigned  in  support  of 
his  accusation  his  continuing  to  hold  a  secret  intelli- 
gence with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  his  manifest  en- 
deavours to  make  the  chiefs  of  the  army  his  crea- 
tures, by  force  of  presents,  promises,  and  an  oblig- 
ing demeanor  not  natural  to  him.  Artaxerxes 
upon  these  letters  believed  he  had  no  time  to  lose, 
in  stifling  a  conspiracy  v.hich  he  considered  as 
ready  to  break  out.  He  dispatched  orders  im- 
mediately to  Orontes,  to  seize  Tiribasus,  and  send 
him  to  court  in  chains,  which  was  instantly  put  in 
execution.  Tiribasus,  upon  his  arrival,  demanded  to 
be  brought  to  a  trial  in  form  ;  that  the  heads  of  the 
accusation  should  be  communicated  to  him,  and  the 
proofs  and  witnesses  produced.  The  king,  em- 
1.5 
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ploj-cd  in  other  cares,  had  no  leisure  at  that  tinic  to  Aitav:. 
take  cogniziince  ot  the  atlair.  Mnemon, 

Orontesin  the  nicantimc,  seeing  that  the  besieged 
made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
army,  discontented  \\  ith  the  removal  of  Tiribasns, 
quitted  the  service  and  refused  to  obey  him,  M  as 
ati'aid  atiliirs  ^^ould  take  a  bad  turn  with  regard  to 
himself.  He  therefore  caused  Eva^oras  to  be  spoken 
to  underhand  ;  the  negociation  >vas  resumed,  the  of- 
fers made  at  lirst  by  the  latter  ^Yerc  accepted,  and 
the  mortifying  article,  which  had  prevented  tlic  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  retrenched.  The  siege  was 
raised  in  consequence.  Evagoras  continued  king  of 
Salamis  only,  and  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  ^- 

It  appears  that  this  prince  hvcd  twelve  or  thir-  ^j^f  j^'^ 
teen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  for  his  3*85. 
death  is  dated  in  the  year  of  the  world  3632.  His 
old  age  was  attended  with  a  happiness  and  tranquil- 
lity never  interrupted  with  sickness  or  disease,  the 
usual  effect  of  a  sober  and  temperate  life.  Nicocles 
his  eldest  son  succeeded  him,  and  inherited  his  vir- 
tues as  well  as  throne.  He  celebrated  his  funeral 
^vith  the  utmost  magnificence.  The  discourse,  enti- 
tled Evagoras^  composed  by  Isocrates,  to  inspire  the 
young  king  ^^  ith  the  desire  of  treading  in  the  steps 
of  his  father,  and  from  which  I  have  extracted  the 
subsequent  eulogium,  served  for  his  funeral  oration. 
He  also  addressed  another  tract  to  Nicocles  which 
bears  his  name,  wherein  he  gives  him  admirable 
precepts  for  governing  well.  I  shall  perhaps  have 
occasion  to  speak  further  of  them  in  the  ensuing 
volume. 

Eulogy  and  Character  of  Evagoras. 

'  Though  Evagoras  was  only  king  of  a  little  state, 
Isocrates,  who.  was  well  able  to  judge  of  virtue  and 
merit,  compares  him  with  the  most  powerful  mo- 
narcbs,  and  proposes  him  as  the  perfect  model  of  a 

I  Isocrat.  ia  Evag. 
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Ai  tax.  good  king,  convinced  that  it  is  not  the  extent  of  ter- 
Mueiuoii.  ritory,  bdt  extent  of  mind  and  greatness  of  soul, 
that  con^titute  great  princes.  In  fact  he  points  out 
to  us  many  qualities  truly  royal  in  him,  and  which 
ougiit  to  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  his  merit. 

Evagoras  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  princes, 
"who  believe,  that  to  reign,  it  is  sutHcient  to  be  of 
the  blood  royal,  and  that  the  birth  which  gives  a 
right  to  the  crown,  gives  also  the  merit  and  qualities 
nec':\ssary  for  weariu'::;  it  with  honour.  He  did  not 
fancy,  that  it  could  be  supposed,  since  every  other 
condition  and  station  of  life  made  a  kind  of  appren- 
ticeship aecessai  y  to  succeed  therein,  that  the  art  of 
reigning,  the  most  diiricult  and  important  of  all,  should 
require  no  pains  and  preparation  for  its  attainment. 
}l<i  came  into  the  world  with  the  most  happy  dispo- 
sitions ;  a  great  fund  of  genius,  a  ready  comprehen- 
sion, a  lively  and  quick  penetration  which  nothing 
escaped,  a  solidity  of  judgment,  that  immediately  re- 
solved what  was  necessary  to  be  done  ;  qualities, 
which  might  seem  to  dispense  with  all  study  and  ap- 
plication ;  and  yet,  as  if  he  had  been  born  without 
talents,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  supply  by  study 
what  he  mi^ht  -\'.  ant  by  nature,  he  neglected  no  means 
for  the  emoellishment  of  his  mind,  and  devoted  a 
*  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  instructing  himself, 
in  refieciin'y,  meditating,  and  consulting  tiie  judgment 
and  experience  ot  ol.itrs. 

When  he  ascended  the  throne,  his  greatest  care 
and  application  -a as  to  know  mankind,  in  which  the 
ability  of  a  priiice,  and  of  tliose  who  are  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  principally  consists.  He  had,  no  dor.bt, 
prepared  himself  for  that  science  by  the  study  of  iiis- 
tory,  which  gives  pr-idence  bv  anticipation,  sup- 
plies the  place  of  experience,  and  teaches  us  what  the 
men  are  ^^ith  v/hom  we  live,  by  what  th(^y  h^ve 
been  in  other  ages.    But  wc  study  men  q^  iite  dider- 
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fntlv  in  themselves;  bv  their  manners,  characters,  Artax. 
conduct,  and  actions.  '1  he  love  of  the  common-  Mutmon. 
wealth  rendered  him  attentive  to  all  persons,  who 
were  capable  of  serving  or  hurting  it.  lie  applied 
himself  to  the  discovery  ol  their  most  secret  inclina- 
tions and  principles  of  action,  and  to  the  know  le(l<rc 
of  their  different  talents  and  degrees  of  capacity,  in 
order  to  assign  to  each  his  {)roper  j>ost,  to  bestow  au- 
thority in  proportion  to  merit,  and  to  make  the  pri- 
vate and  public  good  |)romote  each  other,  lie  nei- 
ther renartled  nor  punished  l;is  subjects,  s:iys  Isu- 
crates,  from  the  report  of  others  ;  but  solely  upon  Lis 
own  knoM  ledge  and  experience  of  them  ;  and  nei- 
ther the  virtues  of  the  good,  nor  the  vices  of  the  bad, 
escaped  his  enquiry  and  penetration. 

He  had  one  quality  very  seldom  foimd  in  tliose 
who  possess  the  firbt  rank,  especially  wlicn  thtiy 
believe  themselves  capable  of  governing  alone  r 
I  mean  a  wonderful  docilitv  and  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  wliich  arose  from  a  diffidence  in 
his  ou  n  abilities.  With  his  great  qualities,  it  did 
not  seem  necessar}'  for  him  to  have  recourse  to  the 
counsel  of  others,  yet  he  nevertheless  made  no  reso- 
lution, and  formed  no  enterprise,  without  having  first 
consulted  the  wise  persons  he  had  placed  about  huii 
in  his  court;  instead  of  which,  pride  and  presumptiou, 
the  latent  poison  of  sovereign  power,  incline  the  great- 
est part  of  those  who  arrive  at  thrones,  either  to  ask 
no  counsel  at  all,  or  not  to  follow  it  when  they  do. 

Intent  upon  discovering  what  was  excellent  ii\ 
every  form  of  government  and  private  condition  of 
Hfe,  he  proposed  the  uniting  of  all  their  high  qualities 
and  great  advantages  in  himself;  affable  and  popular 
as  in  a  republican  state  ;  grave  and  serious  a5  in  \l:tt 
council  of  the  elders  and  senators  ;  steady  and  deci- 
sive alter  mature  deliberation  as  in  a  monarchy ;  a 
profound  politician  by  the  extent  and  rectitude  of 
hi^  views ;  an  accomplished  v.  arrior,  from  intrepid 
valour  in  batde  dirL-cted  by  a  wise  moderation;  a 
good  father,  a  good  relation,  a  good  friend,  and  u  hat 
14 
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Artax.  crowns  his  eulogy,  *  in  every  circumstance  of.  his 
Mnemon.  character,  always  great,  and  always  himself. 

He  siipporti'd  his  dignity  and  rank,  not  with  an 
air  of  jM'ide  and  haughtiness,  hut  by  a  serenity  of  as- 
pect, and  a  mild  and  easy  majesty,  resulting  from 
innate  virtue,  and  the  testiiuony  of  a  good  conscience. 
He  v.on  the  hearts  of  his  friends  by  his  liberality, 
and  conquered  others  by  a  greatness  of  soul,  to 
\^•hich  they  could  not  refuse  their  esteem  and  admi- 
ration. 

But  what  was  most  royal  in  him,  and  attracted 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  subjects,  neighbours, 
and  even  enemies,  was  liis  sincerity,  faith,  and  re- 
gard to  all  his  engagements  ;  and  his  hatred,  or  ra- 
ther detestation,  for  ail  disguise,  falshood,  and 
fraud.  A  single  Avord  from  him  had  as  much  re- 
gard paid  to  it  as  the  most  sacred  oath  ;  and  it  was 
universally  known,  that  nothing  was  capable  of  in- 
ducing him  to  violate  it  in  the  least  circumstance 
whatsoever. 

It  was  by  all  these  excellent  qualities,  that  he  effec- 
tually reformed  the  city  of  Saiamis,  and  entirely 
changed  its  appearance  in  a  very  short  time.  He 
found  it  gross,  savage,  and  barbarous,  without  any 
taste  either  for  learning,  commerce,  or  arms.  What 
cannot  a  ])rince  do  that  loves  his  people,  and  is 
beloved  by  them  ;  who  believes  himself  great  and 
powerliil  only  to  render  them  happy  ;  and  knows 
how  to  set  a  just  value  upon,  and  do  honour  to, 
their  labours,  industry,  and  merit  of  every  kind? 
He  had  not  been  many  years  upon  the  throne,  be- 
fore arts,  sciences,  commerce,  navigation,  and  mili- 
tary discipline,  were  seen  to  flourish  at  Saiamis ; 
insomuch  that  that  city  did  not  give  place  to  the 
mo^t  opulent  of  Greece. 

Isocrates  often  repeats,  that  in  the  praises  which  he 
gives  Evagoras,  of  which  I  have  only  extracted  a 
part,  far  from  exaggerating  any  thing,  he  always  falls 

*  TvfcirnK<^     ru  w»eri  TttTo»j  ^'»«^f 
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short  of  truth.  To  w  hat  can  w  c  attribute  a  reign  so  Ai  ta\. 
wise,  just,  so  nioilcratc,  so  constantly  cuiploycd  IMuemon. 
in  rendering  his  suhjocts  happy,  and  in  promoting 
the  puhHc  good?  The  condition  of  Evagoras,  before 
he  came  to  govern,  seems  to  me  to  have  contributed 
very  much  to  it.  The  being  born  a  prince,  and  the 
having  never  experienced  any  other  condition  than 
that  of  master  and  sovereign,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
great  obstacles  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
duties  of  that  liigh  station.  Evagoras,  who  came 
into  the  world  under  a  tyrant,  had  long  obeyed  be- 
fore he  commanded.  He  had  borne  in  a  priva-e  and 
de{)endent  lile  the  yoke  of  an  absohite  and  despotic 
power,  fie  had  seen  himself  exposed  to  envy  and 
calumny,  and  had  been  in  danojer  on  account  of  his' 
merit  and  virtue.  Such  a  prince  had  only  to  be  told 
upon  his  ascending  the  throne,  what  was  said  to  a 
great  *  emperor  ;  "  f  You  have  not  always  been  what 
"  yon  now  are.  Adversity  has  prepared  you  to  make 
"  a  good  use  of  power.  You  have  lived  long  amor.gst 
"  us,  and  like  us.    You  have  been  in  danger  under 

bad  princes.  You  have  trembled  for  yourself, 
*^  and  known  by  experience  how  virtue  and  inuo- 

cencc  have  been  treated."  What  he  had  person- 
ally suffered,  what  he  had  feared  for  himself  or 
others,  what  he  imd  seen  unjust  and  unreasonable 
in  the  conduct  of  his  predecessors,  had  opened  his 
eyes,  and  taught  him  all  his  duty.  It  sufticod  to  tell 
him,  what  the  emperor  Galba  told  Piso,  when  ho 
adopted  him  his  iissociate  in  the  empire :  ;[;  Rc- 
*'  member  what  you  condemned  or  applauded  ia 
"  princes,  when  vou  were  a  piivate  man.  You 
"  have  only  to  consult  the  judgment  you  then  passed 

*  Trajan. 

t  2udm  utile  est  ad  utum  secundorum  per  advcrm  tenixse  J 
Vixisti  nobiscum,  periclUutus  timuhti.  Jtluae  tunc  erat  innO' 
centiinn  vita  scis,  et  eipertus  es.    PI  in.  in  PHriogyr. 

J  UtiUssi/nus  quidcin  ac  brevitumus  borvirian  malanimquc 
Tcrum  delectus,  co^itare  quid  avt  nolucri"  suj  alio  pr^nvipe,  aut 
volueris.    Tacit.  Hist.  J.  i.  c.  10. 

VOL.  III.  N  N 
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upon  them,  aud  to  act  conformably  to  it,  in  order 
to  acquire  full  instruction  in  the  art  of  reigning  welL" 

Trial  of  Tlribasus. 

*  We  have  ah'eady  said,  thatTiribasus,  having  been, 
accused  by  Orontcs  of  forming  a  conspiracy  aQ;ainst 
the  kin^,  IvdA.  l)een  sent  to  court  in  chains.  Gaos^ 
admiral  of  tlie  fleets  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
apprehending;  that  Artaxerxes  wonld  involve  him  in 
the  atiair  with  his  iather-in-law,  and  cause  liim  to  be 
put  to  death  upon  mere  suspicion,  conceived  he  had 
no  other  nfeans  for  his  security,  than  an  open  revolt 
lie  was  very  well  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  and  all 
the  ofiicers  of  the  fleet  were  particularly  attached  to 
him.  Without  loss  of  time  he  sent  deputies  to 
Achoris  king  of  E^ypt,  and  concluded  a  league  with 
him  against  the  kirif;  of  Persia.  On  another  side, 
he  warmly  solicited  the  Lacedaemonians  to  come 
into  that  league,  with  assurances  of  making  them 
masters  of  all  Greece,  and  of  establishing  universally 
their  form  of  government ;  at  vvhich  they  had  long 
seemed  to  aspire.  I'hey  hearkened  favourably  to 
these  proposals,  aod  embraced  with  joy  this  occasion 
of  taking  arms  against  Artaxerxes ;  the  rather,  be- 
cause the  peace  which  they  had  a  short  time  before 
concluded  w  ith  him,  by  which  they  had  given  up  the 
(ireeks  of  Asia,  had  covered  them  with  shame,  and 
filled  them  with  remorse. 

As  soon  as  Artaxerxes  had  put  an  end  to  the  war 
of  *  Cyprus,  he  thought  of  concluding  also  the  af- 
fair of  Tiribasus.  lie  had  the  justice  to  appoint  for 
that  purpose,  as  commissioners,  three  of  the  greatest 
noblemen  of  Persia,  of  distinguished  probity,  and  of 
the  highest  reputation  in  his  court  The  affair  came 
to  an  examination,  and  an  hearing  on  both  sides.  For 
so  considerable  a  crime,  as  that  of  having  conspired 

»Diod.l.xv.  p.334,  335. 

*  Diodorus  refers  the  docioion  of  this  affair,  till  after  the 
war  with  the  Caclusiaurs,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak;  this 
sceui.s  very  improbable. 
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ai^inst  the  kings  person,  no  other  proofs  were  pro-  Aira.v. 
duccd,  than  tlie  letter  of  Orontes ;  that  is  to  say,  of  Mivenum. 
a  declared  enemy,  studious  to  supphuit  his  rival. 
Oronrcs  was  in  ho[)es,  trom  hiscrt-dit  at  court,  that 
the  aftkir  would  not  have  been  di^cns^^cd  in  the  u^ual 
forms,  and  that  upon  the  memorial  .sent  hv  him,  the 
acctfsed  would  have  been  condemned  witho  't  further 
examination.    But  that  was  not  the  ruitom  wflh 
the  Persians.    By  an  anci.-ntly  e^taljlished  regula- 
tion, to  which  amongst  other  privileges  they  had  a 
right  by  birth,  no  person  was  ever  to  he  condemned, 
Mithout  bein^  hrst  heard  and  confronted  uiih  his 
accusers.    This  was  crpantcd  to  Tiribasus,  v\ho  an- 
swered to  all  the  aiticles  of  t^^c  letter.         to  his 
connivance  uith  Evagoras,  the  vcn' treaty  cencludcd 
by  Orontes  was  his  apology ;  as  it  was  absolutely 
the  snme  as  that  prince  had  proposed  t.;  him,  except 
one  condition,  winch  would  have  done  honour  to  his 
iiia.-tdl*.    As  to  his  intelligence  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, the  glorious  treaty  he  had  made  th.cm  sign 
siifhciently  explained,  whether  his  own,  or  the  kings 
interests,  were  ins  motives  for  it.    He  did  not  deny 
his  credit  in  the  anny ;   but  how  long,  he  enquired, 
had  it  been  a  crime  to  be  beloved  by  the  (;1iicers 
and  soldiers?  and  he  eoneluded  his  defetice,  in  re- 
presenting the  long  services  he  had  rendered  the 
kintr  with  inviolable  hdelitv;  and  especially  his  good 
fortune  in  having  f  r  nerfy  saved  h's  liic,  when  he 
was  hunting,  and  in  great  danger  ot  being  devoured 
by  two  Ivuiis.    The  thr  .e  comm":ssion  :rs  u-ere  una- 
nimous in  declaring  Tiribasus  innocent.    'I'iie  king 
restured  him  to  hii  former  labour,  and,  j'lstly  en- 
raged at  the  black  de?*i<^n  of  (Jrontes,  let  tile  whole 
weiizht  of  hi":- in(ii^n  :tion  fall  upon  hin^.    A  single 
example  of  this  kind  againn  informers  eoiivicted  of 
laiseiiocd,  would  for  ever  sh'it  the  door  again-  t  ca- 
lumny.   How  many  innocents  have  been  de.^ti'oved 
for  want  of  obs'jrving  tnis  nile,  w{ii?fi'  *iveh  the  Pa- 
gans considered  as  the  ba.-is  oi  all  justice,  and  the 
guarJidn  ui  ti:e  pt/blic  tranquiiiily-i 
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•  Sf  CT.  VII.  The  Expcdiiion  of  Arfaxerxes  against 
the  Cadiisians.  History  of  D at ames  the  C avian, 

Artax.  *  When  Artaxerxes  had  terminated  the  Cyprian 
^Inemon.  y.^^,^  entered  upon  another  against  the  Cadusians, 
^^•ho  it  is  probable  had  revolted,  and  refused  ta  pay 
the  customary  tribute  ;  for  authors  say  nothing  as 
to  the  occasion  of  this  war.  lliose  people  inhabited 
part  of  the  mountains  situate  between  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  seas,  in  the  north  of  Media.  The  soil 
is  there  so  ungrateful,  and  so  little  proper  for  culti- 
vation, that  no  corn  is  sowed  upon  it.  The  people 
subsisted  almost  entirely  upon  apples,  pears,  and 
other  fruits  of  that  kind.  Inured  from  their  infancy 
to  a  hard  and  laborious  life^  they  looked  upon  dan- 
gers and  fatigues  as  nothing  ;  and  for  that  reason 
were  well  calculated  for  soldiers.  The  kins^  marched 
against  them  in  person  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse. 
Tiribasus  attended  him  in  this  expedition. 

Artaxerxes  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  country, 
when  his  army  suffered  extremely  by  famine.  The 
troops  could  find  nothing  to  subsist  upon,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  provisions  from  other  places,  as 
the  roads  were  difficult  and  impracticable.  The  whole 
camp  were  reduced  to  eat  their  beasts  of  burden  ; 
and  these  soon  became  so  scarce,  that  an  ass's  head 
was  valued  at  sixty  draclimas  and  was  very  hard 
to  bn  got  at  that  price,  llie  king  s  table  itself  began 
,  to  fall  short,  and  only  a  few  horses  remained,  the 
\  rest  having  been  entirely  consumed. 

In  this  melancholy  conjuncture,  Tiribasus  con- 
trived a  stratagem,  which  saved  the  king  and  army. 
The  Cadusians  had  two  kings,  who  were  encamped 
,  separately  ^vith  their  troops.  Tiribasus,  who  took 
care  to  be  informed  of  all  that  passed,  had  been 
apprized,  that  there  was  some  misunderstanding 

•-••Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1023,  1024. 
♦      •  Thirty  livrcs* 
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between  them,  and  that  their  jealousy  of  each  other  A 
prevented  tlieir  acting  in  concert,  as  they  ought  to 
iiave  done.  Alter  havinii;  connnunicated  his  design 
to  Artaxerxes,  he  went  himself  to  one  of  the  kings, 
and  dispatched  his  son  to  the  other.  Hiey  each  of 
them  ini'ormed  the  king  to  whom  tliey  applied,  that 
the  otlier  liad  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  witli  Arta- 
xerxcs  privately,  and  advised  liiin  to  lo^e  no  time,  but 
to  make  his  peace  directly,  in  order  that  the  condi- 
tions of  it  might  be  the  more  advantageous;  pro- 
mising to  assist  them  m  itii  tlieir  whole  credit.  The 
fraud  j^ucceeded.  The  *  Pagans  thought  it  might  al- 
lowably be  used  w  ith  enemies.  Ambassadors  set  out 
from  f)oth  princes  respectively,  from  the  one  with 
'1  u  ibasus,  and  from  the  other  vvitii  his  son. 

As  this  double  necrociation  lasted  some  time,  Arta- 
xerxes  began  to  suspect  Firibaius  ;  and  his  enemies, 
taking  tliat  op[iortunity,  iorgot  nothing  to  his  pre- 
judice, that  might  ruin  him  in  the  kings  opinion. 
That  prince  already  repented  the  conhdence  he  had 
reposed  in  him,  and  thereby  gave  room  for  those 
Avho  envied  him  to  vent  their  calumnies  and  invec- 
tives. Upon  what  does  the  fortune  of  the  most 
faithful  subjects  depend  with  a  credulous  and  suspi- 
cious prince !  ^V'hilst  this  passed,  arrived  Tiribasus 
on  his  bide,  and  his  son  on  the  other,  each  with 
ambassadors  h'om  the  Cadusians.    The  treatv  beincr 

o 

concluded  with  both  parties,  and  the  peace  made, 
Tiribasus  became  more  powerful  than  ever  in  his 
masters  favour,  and  returned  with  him. 

The  king's  behaviour  in  this  march  was  much  ad- 
mired. Neither  tlie  gold  w  ith  which  he  was  covered, 
nor  his  purple  robes,  nor  the  jewels  that  glittered  all 
over  him,  and  were  worth  six-and-tliirty  millionf^ 
of  livres  -j* ,  prevented  his  taking  an  equal  siiare  in 
the  whole  fatigue  \\  itii  the  meanest  soldier.  He  was 
seen,  with  liis  quiver  at  liis  back,  and  his  shield  on 
his  arm.  to  dismount  from  his  hur.^e,  and  marcli 

•  Dnla.^.  an  zirtuf,  quis  in  hos!e  vcqaiTat  ?  Virgil. 
Tv,  elvc  thousand  talents. 
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Artax-.    foremost  in  those  rugged  and  difficult  roads.  The 
Mnemon.  soUiiers  observing  his  patience  arid  fortitude,  and 
ani.nati'd  by  his  example,  became  so  light,  that 
they  seemed  rather  to  fly  than  wmk.    At  length  he 
arrived  at  one  of  his  palaces,  ^\!he^e  the  gardens  were 
kept  in  admirable  order,  and  there  was  a  park  of  great 
extent  an  !  well  planted,  which  was  Ihe  more  sur- 
prising, as  the  whole  country  about  it  was  entirely 
naked,  and  bore  no  kind  of  trees.-    As  it  was  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  the  cold  w  as  excessive,  he  gave 
the  soldiers  pennisaion  to  cut  dow-n  the  wood  in  this 
park,  w  ithout  sparing  the  hnest  trees,  either  pines 
or  cypresses.    But  the  soldiers  not  behig  able  to  re- 
solve to  fell  tim!)er  of  such  exceeding  beauty  and 
stdteliness,  the  king  took  an  axe,  and  began  by  cut- 
ting the  finest  and  largest  tree  himself;  after  which 
the  troops  spared  none,  cut  down  all  the  w  ood  they 
wanted,  and  kindled  as  many  fires  as  were  necessury 
to  enable  them  to  pass  the  night  without  any  inconve- 
nience. When  we  reflect  how  much  value  great  per- 
sons generally  set  upon  their  gardens  and  ho'uses  of 
pleasure,  we  must  feel  pleased  with  Artaxerxes's  ge- 
nerosity in  making  this  sacrifice,  w  hieh  argued  a  very 
laudable  goodness  of  heart,  and  a  sensibility  for  the 
distresses  and  sufferings  of  his  soldiers.    But  he  did 
not  always  supp-ort  that  ch^r^icter. 

The  king  had  lost  m  lins  enterp»!::cn  great  niun- 
her  of  his  best  troops,  and  almost  ail  his  iiorse^ :  And 
as  heimadncd  thut  he  was  despised  upon  that  account 
and  the  ill  success  of  his  ex[)edition.  lie  became  very 
much  out  of  humour  with  the  grandees  of  his  coui  t, 
and  put  to  death  a  great  nurriber  of  them  in  th.e 
emotions  of  his  w  rath,  and  more  out  of  distrust, 
and  the  fear  of  their  attem[)ting  something  against 
him.  For  fear  in  a  sus})icious  prince  is  a  very  de- 
structive and  bloody  passion  ;  w  I'iereas  true  coinage 
js  gentle,  humane,  and  averse  to  all  jealousy  and 
suspicion. 

^Onv,  of  the  princ  ipal  olTiccrs  that  perished  in  this 
Ccro.  Ncp.  in  vU.  Dataiuis, 
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CTcprdiiion  Rgainst  tl>€  Cadusians,  Avas  ('amisares,  by  Artax. 
»atiou  a  Carian,  and  governor  ot  Lfuco-Syria,  a  Mncmoa 
province  inclosed  betwcvn  Cilic'ui  and  Cappadociii. 
His  son  Datames  succ  a^ded  him  in  that  government, 
wiiicli  was  hiua  in  cotisidcration  of  the  y;ood 

sers  ice?  he  liad  also  reiidercd  the  king  in  tlie  same 
expedition.  He  was  the  ii^reatest  captain  of  his  time  ; 
•nd  (.ornclius  Nepos,  wiio  has  given  us  his  hfe, 
prefers  Amilcar  and  Hannibal  aloiie  to  him  amongst 
the  Barbarians.    It  appears  from  tliis  life,  tlwt 
no  one  ever  excelled  him  in  boldness,  valour,  and 
ability  iti  inventing  schemes  and  stratagems,  in 
activity  in  the  execution  of  \n<  designs,  in  presence 
of  mind  to  decide  instantly,  and  to  tind  resources 
upon  tlK?  n;.:>«<t  des^^erate  occasions ;  in  a  word, 
in  every  tiling  that  regards  military  knowledge. 
It  seems  that  nothing  was  wantiiig  to  his  bavin y; 
acquired  a  move  illustrious  name,  than  a  more 
spacious  theatre,  and  perhaps  an  historian  who 
would  have  given  a  more  mhiute  nana  ive  of  h's 
exploits.    F(  r  Cornelius  Xe})os,  accordi'  g  to  1 1: 
general  plan,  could  not  relate  tliem  other\\is3  thau 
in  a  very  succinct  manner. 

He  be<:an  to  distingui.^h  himself  particularly  by 
the  execution  of  a  commission,  tliat  was  given  iiim 
to  reduce  'J'hyus,  a  very  powerful  prince,  and  go- 
vernor of  Paphlagonia,  who  had  rev(jlted  against 
the  4jng,    As  he  was  his  near  relation,  he  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  iiim  at  first  to  try  tiie  njethods 
ot  lenity  and  €o?iciiiation,  which  almost  cost  him 
h\>  life,  tiirough  tiie  ti'eacherv  of  Thyus,  bytheani- 
buscades  he  laid  lor  him.   Having  escaped  so  great 
a  danger,  he  attacked  him  with  oix  n  force ;  though 
he  saw  himselt"  abandoned  bv  Ariobarzanes,  satrap 
of  Lydia,  Ionia,  and  al(  Ptirv^ia.  whom  jealousy 
prevented  from  giving  him  aid.    He  took  Ui<  enemy 
fM-i<oner,  w  ith  his  wite  and  cljildrc  ii ;  and  knowing 
v,ith  A^liat  joy  the  king  v.o'i'd  receive  the  neus,  he 
endeavoured  to  ninke  it  the  more  sensible  by  the 
fut:j^-5ure  ot  a  surprise,    lie  set  out  ^^idl  his  illui- 
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Arfax.  trious  prisoner,  without  giving  the  court  any  advice, 
Mucmon.  and  made  long  marches,  to  prevent  its  being  known 
bv  report  before  his  arrival.  When  he  came  to 
8usa,  he  equipped  Thyus  in  a  very  singular  manner, 
lie  was  a  man  of  a  very  tall  stature,  of  an  haggard 
and  terrible  aspect,  a  black  complexion,  with  the 
hair  of  his  head  and  beard  very  long.  He  dresthim 
in  a  magnificent  habit,  put  a  collar  and  bracelets  of 
gold  about  his  neck  and  arms,  and  added  to  this 
equipage  all  the  ornaments  of  a  king,  as  in  fact  he 
was.  For  himself,  in  the  coarse  habit  of  a  peasant, 
and  clad  like  a  hunter,  armed  with  a  club  in  his  right 
hand,  he  led  Thyus  in  his  left  in  a  leash,  like  a  wild 
beast  that  had  been  taken  in  the  toils.  The  novelty  of 
the  sight  drew  the  whole  city  after  it:  But  nobody 
was  so  much  surprised  and  pleased  as  the  king,  w  hen 
he  saw  them  approach  in  that  pleasant  masquerade. 
The  rebellion  of  a  prince,  very  povA  erful  in  his  coun- 
trv,  had  given  Artaxerxes  great  and  just  alarm,  and  he 
did  not  expect  to  have  seen  him  so  soon  in  his  hands. 
So  sudden  and  successful  an  execution  «;ave  him  an 
higher  opinion  than  ever  of  the  merit  of  Datames, 

To  express  his  sense  of  it,  he  gave  him  an  equal 
share  in  the  command  of  the  army,  designed  against 
Egypt,  with  Pharnabasus  and  Tithraustes,  the  two 
principal  persons  in  the  state,  and  even  appointed 
him  general  in  chief,  when  he  recalled  Pliarnabasus. 

When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  for 
that  expedition,  Artaxerxes  ordered  him  to  march 
directly  against  Aspis,  who  had  made  the  country 
where  he  commanded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cap- 
padocia  revolt.  The  commission  was  of  little  import- 
ance for  an  officer,  who  had  been  appointed  general, 
and  besides  very  dangerous,  because  it  was  necessary 
to  go  in  quest  of  the  enemy  into  a  very  remote 
coimtry.  The  king  soon  perceived  his  error,  and 
countermarded  him  :  But  Datames  had  set  out  di- 
rectly with  an  handful  of  men,  and  marched  night 
and  day ;  judging  that  diligence  alone,  and  not  agreat 
iiuuibcr  ol" troops^  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  sur- 
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prise  and  vanquish  the  enemy.  It  ha j)pcne(i  accord-  Artax. 
ing  tx>  his  expectation,  and  tlic  conriers  dispatri.ed  Mncraon. 
by  the  kini:.  nn  t  A-pis  in  cliaiii^  upon  the  road  to 

Xothin«T  was  talked  of  at  the  court  l)ut  Datamrs. 
No  one  knew  wiiich  to  admire  most,  his  ready 
obedience,  his  wise  and  cntcrprisinor  bravery,  or  his 
extraordinary  success.  So  glorious  a  reputation 
pave  otibncc  to  the  courtiers  in  power.  Enemies  in 
secret  to  each  other,  and  divided  by  a  contrariety 
ot  interests,  and  a  competition  in  their  pretensions, 
tiiey  united  t(igether  a^j^ainsta  superior  merit  which 
reproaciied  their  detects,  and  was  therefore  a  crimo 
in  their  acceptation.  They  conspired  to  ruin  him  in 
the  king  s  Of>inion,  and  succeeded  but  too  well.  As 
i\wy  besieized  liim  perpetually,  and  he  as  not  upon 
his  guard  against  persons  who  appeared  so  w  ell  af- 
fected to  his  service,  tliey  inspired  him  with  jealousy 
and  suspicion  against  the  most  zealous  and  faithful 
^f  his  officers. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Datames,  who  held  one  of 
the  highest  posts  at  the  court,  apprized  him  of  what 
passed,  and  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed 
against  him,  and  had  already  rendered  the  kintr 
^affected  towards  him.  *  He  represented  to  him, 
tlmt  if  the  Egyptian  expedition,  with  which  he  was 
charged,  should  take  a  bad  turn,  he  would  find  him- 
self exposed  to  great  dangers  :  That  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  kings  to  attribute  good  successes  to  them- 
selves and  their  auspicious  fortune  only,  and  to  im- 
pute the  bad  to  the  faults  of  their  generals,  and  to 
make  them  responsible  for  these  at  the  peril  of  their 
heads :  Tnat  he  ran  the  greater  risque,  as  all  that 

•  Docct  cum  ma'^no  fore  in  pcriculo,  siquid,  illo  imperante,  in 
JEgypto  udiersi  accidisset.  Namcjue  cam  esse  consuetudincm  rc- 
gum,  ut  casus  adz  ersos  hominihus  tribuant ,  secundoa  fort unoe  sua ; 
quo  facile  fieri,  ut  impellantur  ad  eorum  pcmiciern,  quorum  duriu 
res  male  gc&ict  nuncientur.  Ilium  hoc  majorefore  in  discrimintf, 
(fuod,  quibus  rex  ruaxime  obediat,  eos  habeat  inimicissimas. 
Corn.  Ncp. 
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Artax.    unere  about  the  king  s  person  and  had  any  ascendant 
jaaeinoo,  over  him,  M  ere  his  declared  enemies,  and  had  sworn 
his  destruciion. 

Upon  tliis  advice,  Da  tames  resolved  to  quit  the 
king  s  sen  ice,  thoutrh  a\  itholit  doing  any  tiling  hither- 
to contrary  to  the  fideUty  which  he  o^ved  him.  He 
left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Mandrocles  of  Mag- 
nesia, departed  with  Lis  own  troops  tor  Cappadocia, 
seized  Paphlagonia,  which  joined  it,  allied  himself 
secretly  with  Ariobarzanes,  raised  troops,  took  pos- 
session of  fortresses,  and  put  good  garrisons  in  them. 
He  received  advice,  that  the  Pisidians  were  arming 
against  him.   He  did  not  wait  their  attack,  but  made 
his  army  march  thither  under  the  command  of  his 
youngest  son,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed 
in  a  l>attle.    However  lively  the  fathers  affliction 
might  be  upon  that  occasion,  he  concealed  his  death, 
lest  the  bad  news  should  discourage  his  troops.  When 
he  approached  neai'  the  enemy,  his  first  care  was  to 
take  possession  of  an  advantageous  post,  M-ithro- 
barzanes,  h\s  fatl)er-in-law,  who  commanded  the 
horse,  behoving  his  son  entirely  ruined,  determined 
to  go  over  to  the  enemy.    Datames,  without  con- 
cern or  eiDOtion,  caused  a  rumour  to  be  spread 
throughout  the  army,  that  it  was  only  a  feint  con- 
certed l>ctween  him  and  his  father-in-law,  and  fol- 
lowed him  close,  as  if  he  designed  to  put  his  troo|')6 
into  a  disposition  for  charging  the  enemy  in  two  dif- 
ferent quarters.    The  stratagem  had  all  the  success 
he  expected  from  it.  When  they  joined  battle,  Mith- 
robarzanes  M  as  treated  as  an  enemy  on  both  sides, 
and  cut  to  pieces  with  his  troops,    t  he  army  of  the 
Pisidians  w  as  put  to  flight,  and  left  Datiuiics  master 
of  the  field,  and  of  all  the  rich  booty  found  in  the 
camp  of  the  conquered. 

Datames  liad  not  till  then  declared  openly  against 
the  kincir,  the  actions  we  have  related  being  only 
^igamst  govciiiors,  witli  Mliom  he  might  have  j)ar-- 


*  Diod.  1.  X7.  p.  399. 
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tic al ar  ditTeren ce5,  '^vh!ch,  as  we  have  observed  1)C-  Artar. 
furr,  M  a?  common  enoui^fi.  J  lis  own  eldest  son,  Mncmon. 
called  Scisinas,  made  liiii^.  '  •<  '^rrMser,  and  dis- 
covered his  whole  dchic-ij  t  .  Ait^xerxes 
uas  hii:hly  alarmed,  lie  kuv\^  aii  Liie  merit  ot  tLis 
new  eiiemv,  and  that  he  did  not  enj^a^e  in  any  tn- 
tcrpn>e,  witliout  having  matMrely  considered  all  its 
consequences,  and  taken  the  n  i.t'Sj>ary  measures  to 
secure  its  success;  and  tiiat  i  itherto  tlie  execution 
liad  alwavs  corresponded  w  itn  the  wisdom  of  iiis 
prnjects.  He  sent  an  army  against  iiim  into  Cap- 
padocid  of  almost  two  hundred  thousand  men,  of 
wliich  twenty  thousand  were  horse,  all  commanded 
by  Autophradate?.  The  ti  oops  of  Datamco  did  not 
amount  to  the  twentietli  p-u  t  of  tlie  king's :  80  that 
he  had  no  resource  hut  in  liimseh,  the  valour  of  his 
foldiers,  and  the  happy  situation  of  the  post  lie  iiad 
chosen,  i'or  in  that  consisted  his  ciiief  excel ience; 
never  captain  having  better  known  how  to  take  his 
advantages  and  chuse  las  ground,  when  he  was  to 
draw  up  an  army  in  battle. 

iiis  po'^t,  as  1  have  observed,  w  as  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  that  ot'  the'  enemy,  lie  had  pitched  upon  a 
situation,  where  they  could  not  sunound  iiiin; 
where,  upon  the  least  njovement  they  made,  lie 
cculd  attack  them  widi  very  considerable  advantage; 
and  where,  had  they  resolved  to  fight,  their  odds  ia 
number  w  ould  hu\e  l)een  absolutely  useless  to  them. 
Autopliradates  well  knew,  that  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  w  ar,  he  ought  not  to  hazard  a  battle  in  such 
a  conjuncture:  luit  he  observed  at  the  ^amc  time, 
that  it  would  be  disgraceful  tor  him,  w\tA\  so  nume- 
roirs  an  aiMuy,  to  retreat,  or  to  cont  n  jc  any  longer 
in  inaction  bclore  an  haudt'ul  of  enemies.  He  there- 
ft^re  gave  the  signal.  The  first  attack  was  rude;  but 
the  troops  (^f  Autophiiadates  socjn  gave  way,  and 
were  entirely  routed.  'I  he  victor  pursued  ihem  for 
eome  time  uith  great  slaughter,  'iiiere  w  ere  only  a 
tliousand  rncn  killed  on  the  side  of  Datames. 

Several  briitk-s,  or  rather  skirmishes,  were  fonglit 
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.A  rtax- .  afterwards,  in  which  the  latter  was  always  victorious ; 
Mnemon.  because,  perfectly  knowing  the  country,  and  sue* 
ceeding  especially  in  stratagems  of  war,  he  alw-ays 
posted  himself  advantageously,  and  engaged  the 
enemy  in  diliicult  ground,  from  whence  they  could 
not  extricate  theuiselves  without  loss.  Autophra- 
dates  seeing  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  and  his 
supplies  entirely  exhausted,  and  despairing  of  ever 
being  able  to  subject  by  force  so  artful  and  valiant 
an  enemy,  suggested  an  accommodation,  and  pro- 
posed to  him,  the  being  restored  to  the  king's  fa- 
vour upcn  honourable  conditions.  Datames  w  as  not 
ignorant,  tliat  there  ^vas  little  security  for  liim  in 
such  a  choice,  because  princes  are  seldom  reconciled 
in  earnest  ^^ith  a  subject,  ^^ho  has  failed  in  his  obe- 
dience, and  to  \^  horn  they  see  themselves  in  some 
sort  obliged  to  submit.  However,  as  despair  alone 
had  hurried  him  into  the  revolt,  and  he  had  always 
retained  at  heart  the  sentiments  of  zeal  and  affection 
for  liis  j)rince,  he  accepted  the  offers  with  joy,  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  violent  condition  in  which 
his  misfortune  had  engaged  him,  and  afford  him  the 
means  of  returning  to  his  duty,  and  of  employing 
liis  talents  for  the  service  of  the  prince  to  whom 
they  ^\ele  due.  He  promised  to  send  deputies  to 
the  king;  upon  which  ensued  a  cessation  of  arms, 
and  Auto[)hradates  retired  into  Phrygia,  which  was 
his  government. 

Datames  was  not  deceix  ed.  Artaxerxes,  furiously 
enraged  against  him,  had  changed  the  esteem  and 
affection,  which  he  formerly  professed  for  him,  into 
an  implacable  hatred.  Finding  himself  incapable 
of  conquering  him  by  force  of  arms,  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  employ  artifice  and  treachery :  Means 
unworthy  every  man  of  honour,  and  how  much 
more  so  of  a  prince !  He  hired  several  murderers  to 
assassinate  him  ;  but  Datames  was  so  happy  as  to  es- 
cape their  ambuscades.  At  length  Mithridates,  the 
son  of  Ariobarzanes,  to  w  liom  the  king  had  made 
magnificent  promises,  if  he  could  deliver  him  from 
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SO  formidable  an  enemy,  havins:  insinuated  himself  Artax. 
into  iiis  friendship,  and  havini^  lonijr  treated  him  Muciuoq. 
uith  all  the  marks  of  tlic  most  entire  lidclity,  in  order 
to  acquire  his  confidence,  took  tlie  advantage  of  a 
favourable  opportunity,  when  ho  was  alone,  and  stab- 
bed iiim  with  his  sword,  before  he  ^^as  in  a  condi- 
tion to  defend  himself 

Thus  *  fell  tins  great  captain  in  the  snares  of  a 
pretended  friendship,  v\lio  iiad  always  niade  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  observe  the  most  inviolable  fidelity 
towards  those  with  whom  he  had  any  enga2;emcnts. 
Happy,  had  he  always  piqued  himself  also  upon 
Ix^in^  as  faithful  a  subject,  as  he  was  a  true  friend ; 
and  if  he  had  not,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  sul- 
hed  tlic  lustre  of  his  heroic  qualities,  by  tlic  ill  use 
he  made  of  them ;  which  neither  the  fear  of  disgrace, 
the  injustice  of  those  who  envied  him,  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  master  for  the  services  he  had  render  d 
him,  nor  any  other  pretext,  could  sufficiently  au- 
thorize. 

I  am  surprised,  that,  worthy  as  he  was  of  being 
compared  to  the  greatest  persons  of  antiquity,  his 
merit  has  remained  in  a  manner  buned  in  silence  and 
oblivion.  His  great  actions  and  exploits  are  how- 
ever worthy  of  being  preserved  in  history.  For  it  is 
in  such  small  bodies  of  troops,  as  those  of  Datames, 
where  every  energy  is  exerted,  where  prudence  di- 
rects, and  where  chance  has  no  share,  that  the  abi- 
lities of  a  general  appear  in  their  full  light. 

*  Ila  vir,  qui  muUos  consilio,  neminem  perfidid  ceperat,  timu- 
latd  captus  est  amiciiid.    Corn,  Nep. 
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